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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Dr  Adam's  elaborate  ^  Summary  of  Roman  Antiquities  "  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  an  octavo  form,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  price,  has  not 
found  its  way  into  many  of  our  classical  echools.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  work  is  now  presented  in  a  more  portable  shape, 
and  at  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  original  price.  The  editor 
trusts,  that  in  thus  rendering  this  admirable  work  accessible  to  every 
schoolboy,  he  does  some  service  to  classical  literature. 

The  editor  has  availed  himself  of  several  valuable  works  that  have 
appeared  since  the  days  of  the  learned  author.  Notes  of  considera- 
ble length  will  be  tbund  from  Niebuhr*s  Roman  History,  firom 
Henderson  on  Ancient  Wines,  from  Blair  on  Slavery  among  the 
Romans,  and  from  Ihe  works  of  Professor  Anthon  of  New  York. 
These  notes  in  some  instances  correct  the  mistakes,  and  in  others 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  original  work. 

The  numerous  references  interspersed  throughout  the  text  of 
former  editions,  have  been  removed  to  the  foot  of  each  page,  which 
exhibits  the  text  in  a  more  continuous  form.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
tyro,  translations  have  also  been  given  of  many  of  the  Latin  quota- 
tions. But  to  classical  students,  and  others,  who  have  occasion  to 
consult  the  work,  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  will  be  found  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  Indices.  The  Latin  Index  now  contains 
fully  four  tunes  more  words  and  phrases  than  the  former  one, 
and  embraces,  it  is  hoped,  every  word  and  phrase  explained  in  the 
volume. 

Six  Engravings  on  Steel  and  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts  will  be 
found  interspersed,  which  have  been  copied  from  Montfiiucon*s  L'An. 
tiquite  Expliquee,  Su-  Wm  Gell's  Pompeii,  and  other  works  of  the 
highest  authority. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the  most  essential  topics,  and 
to  facilitate  examination,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  publish 
88  soon  as  possible,  a  complete  set  of  Questions,  which  will  considera- 
bly abridge  the  teacher's  labour,  and  save  the  student's  time. 

With  ttiese  additions  and  alterations,  the  editor  humbly  trusts  that 
this  edition  of  Adam's  Antiquities  may  be  found  not  altogether  undc- 
Merviugr  of  public  noUce  and  patronage. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


Nothing  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  literary  men,  since  the 
revival  of  learning,  than  to  trace,  from  ancient  monuments,  the  insti- 
tutions and  laws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  general  name  ot  Roman  Anttquities,  This  branch  of 
knowledge  is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
understanding  the  classics,  and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  his- 
tory of  that  celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly  requisite  for  such  as 
prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 

Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been  written,  and  many 
of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities ;  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  too  voluminous  to  be  generally  useftd.  Hence  a  niunber 
of  abridgments  have  been  published ;  of  which  those  of  Kennet  and 
Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
adapted  than  the  former  to  illustrate  the  classics ;  but  being  written 
in  Latin,  and  abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for  the  use 
of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  nothing  concerning  the  laws 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned 
among  the  most  valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  compiler  of  the 
following  pages  thought  of  framing  from  both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport, 
a  compendium  for  his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he 
should  meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But  he  soon 
perceived,  that  on  several  important  points  he  could  not  derive  from 
either  the  satis&ction  he  wished.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  other 
sources  of  information,  and  chiefly  to  the  classics  themselves.  To 
enumerate  the  various  authors  he  has  consulted  would  be  tedious  and 
useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  has  borrowed  with  freedom, 
from  all  hands,  whatever  he  judged  fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  Manutius,  Brissonius,  and  Middleton,  on  the 
senate ;  to  Pignorius,  on  slaves ;  to  Sigonius,  and  Grucchius,  Manu- 
tius, Huber,  Gravina,  Merula,  and  Heineccius,  on  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings ; 
to  Lipsius,  on  the  magistrates,  the  art  of  war,  shows  of  the  circus, 
and  gladiators ;  to  Schsefifer,  on  naval  a&irs  and  carriages  *,  Vo  "Sec- 
rarius^  on  the  Roman  dress;  to  Kirchmannus,  on  funew^S',  Vo  Kt- 
buthnot,  on  coins;  to  Dickson,  on  agriculture  J  to  DotiBlwa,  oti  V3b» 
cJ/jr,  to  Tumehns,  AbvahamMs,  Rosinus,   Salmas\\xs,  \\oVV;otm^i«««»> 
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Gnevlus,  and  Gronovius,  Montfaucon,  Pitiscus,  Ernesti,  and  particu- 
larly to  Gesner,  in  different  parts  of  the  work. 

After  makings  considerable  progress  in  this  undertaking,  the  com- 
piler found  the  execution  so  difficult,  that  he  would  have  wiliingly 
dropt  it,  could  he  have  found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  answer  his 
views.  Accordingly,  when  Mr  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour  to 
communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful  wurk,  the  Classical 
Dictionary,  he  used  the  freedom  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of 
intermingling  with  his  plan  a  description  of  Roman  Antiquities.  But 
being  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  this  was  impracticable,  and 
meeting  with  no  book  which  joined  the  explanation  of  words  and 
things  together,  he  resolved  to  execute  his  original  intention.  It  is 
now  above  three  years  since  he  began  printing.  This  delay  has  been 
occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  making  various 
alterations  and  additions ;  partly,  also,  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the 
remarks  of  some  gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read  over,  with  criti- 
cal attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings, 
the  compiler  proposed  publishing  that  part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  of 
syllabus  of  the  other  parts  subjoined ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
reprint,  with  improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  History, 
which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  use  of  scholars.  But 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities  and  religious  rites  in  his  cursory 
manner,  and  without  quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced,  by  the 
advice  of  friends,  to  relinquish  that  design,  and  to  postpone  other 
ptgects,  till  he  should  bring  the  present  performance  to  a  conclusion. 
Although  he  has  all  along  studied  brevity  as  much  as  regard  to  per- 
spicuity would  admit,  the  book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater  size 
than  at  first  he  imagined. 

.  The  labour  he  has  undergone  can  be  conceived  by  those  only  who 
have  been  conversant  in  such  studies.  But  he  will  think  his  pains 
well  bestowed,  if  his  work  answer  the  end  intended— to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  classical  learning.  He  has  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  render  it  useful.  He  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  just  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  government,  and  to  point  out  the 
principal  causes  of  the  various  changes  which  it  underwent.  This 
part,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
youth  just  sentiments  of  government  in  general ;  by  showing,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  pernicious  effects  of  aristocratic  doooination ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  still  more  hurtful  consequences  of  democratical  licen- 
.  ifousaess,  and  oligarchic  tyranny. 
•Bui  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  beei\  ^iVtem^Vje^  va^tiictt. 
^r parts;  as  it  has  been  the  compiler's  great  ovui,  ^i\tow^w&  VJaa 
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whole,  to  convey  as  much  useful  infonnaiion  as  possible  within  the 
limits  he  has  prescribed  to  himself!  Although  y&cj  few  things  are 
advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet  in  so  extensive  a  field,  and 
amidst  such  diversity  of  opinions,  he,  no  doubt,  may  have  fidlen  into 
mistakes.  These  he  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  fovour  to  have  point- 
ed out  to  him ;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  the  assistance  of  the  encour- 
agers  of  learning  to  enable  him  to  render  his  work  more  useful.  He 
has  submitted  his  plan  to  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly  met 
with  their  approbati<m. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he  has  quoted  too 
many  authorities.  But  he  is  confident  no  one  will  think  so,  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  examine  them.  This  he  esteems  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most  laborious.  A  work 
of  this  kmd,  he  imagines,  if  properly  executed,  might  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  ksv  to  all  the  classics,  and  in  some  degree  supersede  the 
use  of  large  annotations  and  commentaries  on  the  different  authors ; 
which,  when  the  same  customs  are  alluded  to,  will  generally  be  found 
to  contain  little  else  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  things. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  completed,  what  above 
twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be  wanting  in  the  common  plan  of 
education  in  this  country.  His  first  attempt  was  to  connect  the  study 
of  LAtin  Grammar  with  that  of  £nglish ;  which  was  approved  of  by 
some  of  the  first  literary  characters  then  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
snflkient  to  mention  Mr  Harris  and  Dr  Lowth.  He  has  since  con- 
trived, by  a  new  and  natural  anangement,  to  include  in  the  same  book 
a  vocabulary,  not  only  of  the  simple  and  primitive  words  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  but  also  of  the  most  common  derivatives  and  compounds,  with 
an  explanation  of  phrases  and  of  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to 
join  the  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  geography,  and  the 
principles  of  history,  with  the  study  of  the  classics.  And  now  he 
has  endeavoured  to  explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  the  Roman 
authors,  from  the  customs  to  which  they  refer.  How  far  he  has  suc« 
ceeded  in  the  execution  he  must  leave  others  to  judge,  He  can  only 
say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded  from  the  purest  desire  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  youth ;  and  that  he  should  never  have 
thought  of  troubling  the  world  with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have 
found,  on  any  of  the  subjects  he  has  trotted,  a  book  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  He  has  attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  teacher  to  convey  instruction  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter 
time ;  and  of  the  learner  to  procure,  with  the  greater  fiEMnlity,  instruc- 
tion for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  in  the  education  oi  ^croiiSck^ 
and  wished  to  show  himself  Bot  unworthy  of  the  confidentce  te^oa«^>«. 
Aim  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has  arlscsn  from  ^flfi» 
Mcquisition  and  communication  of  useful  knowledge;  and\ieewiAJt^^ 
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say  with  Seneca,  ''Si  cum  hac  exoeptione  detur  sapientia,  ut  iilam  in- 
clusam  teneam,  nee  enunciem,  rejidam/'  £p.  6. 
Edinburgh,  April,  1791« 
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The  compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the  favourable  recep- 
tion his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  particular,  been  high- 
ly gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  g^reat 
schools  in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  universities  of  both 
kingdoms.  The  obliging  communications  he  has  received  from  them, 
and  from  other  gentlemen  of  the  first  character  for  classical  learning, 
he  will  ever  remember  with  gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encour- 
agement, he  has  exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition. 
The  numerous  tiEicts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains 
he  has  bestowed.  The  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is  consider- 
ably enlarged ;  and  an  index  of  proper  names  and  things  is  subjoined ; 
for  suggesting  the  utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted  to  the  authors  of 
the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain  to  be 
discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
suppress  many  particulars  for  fear  of  swelling  his  book  to  too  great  a 
size.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  to  hun,  that  to  render  this  work 
more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  two  different  forms : 
in  a  smaller  size  for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  in  a  larger  form,  with 
additional  observations  and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced 
students.  This,  if  he  find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability :  but  it  must  be  a  work 
of  time ;  and  he  is  now  obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  ob- 
jects, which  he  considers  of  no  less  unportance. 

As  several  of  the  classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differently 
divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  what  editions 
ftf  these  have  been  followed  in  the  quotations :  Csesar,  by  Clarke,  or 
in  usum  Delphini ;  Pliny,  by  Brotier ;  Quinctilian  and  the  writers  on 
husbandry,  by  Gesner ;  Petronius  Arbiter,  by  Burmannus :  Dlonysius 
of  Halicamassus,  byReiske;  Plutaidi's  Morals,  byXylander;  and 
Dio  Cassius,  by  R«imarus.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  editions  of 
sach  authors  as  are  always  divided  in  the  same  manner.  Those  not 
df'rufediato  chapters,  as  Appian,  Strabo,  PVuVaxcVs  \iVJfc%,  &C,  ace 
quoted  bjr  books  and  pages. 

^Sm^tfrjfA,  Afirj/  2lst,  1702. 
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A  SUMMARY 


OF 


ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 


FOUNDATION  OF  THB  CITT,  AND  DIVISION  OF  THB  PKQPLE. 

Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa^ 
753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
They  began  to  build  on  the  2  ^st  Say  of  April,  which  was  called 
Palilia,  from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was 
consecrated,  and  was  ever  after  held  as  a  festiTal.*  See  App,  a, 

Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  tribes  :  and 
each  tribe  into  ten  guri^  The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards 
increased  by  degrees  to  thirty  five.  They  were  divided  into 
country  and  city  tribes.*  The  number  of  the  curiae  always  re- 
mained the  same.  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites.'  He  who  presided  over  one 
curia  was  called  curio  ^^  he  who  presided  over  them  all,  curio 
HAxnius. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot-soldiers,  and  100 
horse.  These  3000  foot  and  300  horse  were  called  lkgio,  a  legpion, 
because  the  most  warlike  were  chosen.'  Hence  one  of  the  thous- 
and which  each  tribe  furnished  was  called  milbs.'  The  comman- 
der of  a  tribe  was  called  tribunus,  ^vTiec^x^s  vd  TQnvet^x^s*'' 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  smaU,  was  also  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allotted  for  the 
service  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples  ;  another,  for  the 
king's  revenue,  and  the  uses  of  the  state ;  the  third  and  most  con- 
siderable part  was  divided  into  thirty  portions,  to  answer  to  the 
thirty  curiae.*  . ,  ^^ 

The  peopi^jjfee  divided  into  two  ranks,*  patricians  and  ple- 
beians ;  conneSH^  together  as  patrons  and  clients.^*  In  after- 
times  a  third  ordei^  was  added,  namely,  the  equites. 

1  diet  naUlit  nrbis  4*.^^  Varr.  de  Lat  tv.  88.  9  Plot,  in  Rom.  7  I>\«ti5.\\.1  .\«f^^1> 

flic  Veli.  Pat.   Ljft  .>  Tae.  Ann.  xii.  24,  Di-  6  Varro  do  Lat  \r.  16.    b  Dtony.W.I. 
Or.X  /r.  SMytT}   ■  ony.  ii.  8S.  niraa  ex  niiUe.  Isid.  ix.    tt  oiAm««. 

M  nutiem  et  uHmm,  -^  4qttiM.  «acr«  earahaU  Fet.  3.  \0  \i\TOy .  Vu  ^      * 
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9  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

THE  SENATE. 
1.    INSTITUTION  AND  NUMBER  OF  THE  SENATE. 

The  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  perpetual  coun- 
cil of  the  republic.^  It  consisted  at  first  only  of  100.  They 
were  chosen  ti*oin  among  the  patricians ;  three  were  nominated 
by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.'  To  these  ninety-nine 
Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  preside  in  the  senate,  and  have 
the  care  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  The  senators  were  called  pa- 
TREs,  either  upon  account  of  their  age,  or  their  paternal  care  of 
the  state  ;  certainly  out  of  respect ;'  and  their  offspring,  patricii.* 
After  the  Sabines  were  assumed  into  the  city,  another  hundred  was 
chosen  from  them,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  curiae.^  But,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  there  were  only  100  senators  at  the  death  of  Romu- 
lus, and  their  number  was  increased  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  the 
destruction  of  Alba.^  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome, 
added  100  more,  who  were  called  patrbs  minorum  gentium.  Those 
created  by  Romulus,  were  called  patres  majorum  gentium,^  and 
their  posterity,  Patricii  Majorum  Gentium.  This  number  of  300 
continued,  with  small  variation,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  who  in- 
creased it ;  but  how  many  he  added  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there 
were  at  least  above  400.^ 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was  increas- 
ed to  900,  and  after  his  death  to  1000;  many  worthless  persons 
having  been  admitted  into  the  senate  during  the  civil  wars,^  one 
of  whom  is  called  by  Cicero  self-chosen.^°  But  Augustus  reduced 
the  number  to  600.^* 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom 
that  king  had  slain,  were  called  conscripti,  z.  e,  persons  written 
or  enrolled  together  with  the  old  senators,  who  alone  were  pro- 
perly styled  Patres,  Hence  the  custom  of  summoning  to  the 
sen  ate  those  who  were  Patres,  and  who  were  Conscripti}^  Hence^ 
also,  the  name  Patres  Conscripti,  (sc.  ef )  was  afterwards  usually 
<ipplied  to  all  the  senators. 

2.    CHOOSING  OF  SENATORS. 

Persons  were  chosen  into  the  senate  first  by  the  kings, ^'  and 
after  their  expulsion,  by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  military  tri- 
bunes ;  but  from  the  year  of  the  city  310,  by  the  censors :  at  first 
only  from  the  patricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians,*^ 

1  Consiliam  reipubliea      x.  8.  Diony.  iL  8.  Fest.  xiiL  18.  Liv.  xl.  51.  vd  in  sena- 

fempiternuiu.  Oic  pro    5  D'lony.  ii.  47.  II  Saet.  Aug.  S5.  Dio.  tam   legobantdr,    Cic. 

Sex.  65.                            6  LiT.  U 17.  and  30.  lir.  14.  Cln.  47.  Liv.  L  a     30. 

£  Dionv.ii.  12.                  7  Tac.  Add.  xi.  £5.  It  ita  appellabant  in  no-  35. 

/  fy/K  /.  s.                        8  Cic  ad  Att.  i.  14.  Yvm    Mn&tooi    lectos.  14  Liv.  !i.  1.  32.  r.  12. 

4  qui  potrem  cmre  poB-    9  Dio.  xIHi.  47.  iii.  48.        Uv.  Vu  1.  ¥«»\»»  Va  Pntfaniti  se- 

**"it.  i.  9.  luffeaauldv,    i(7  tectus  ipse  a  te.  Phil,  la  SvMtuft    \«ciiH>»\ax.  \i«xnc«v 
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chiefly,  however,  from  the  eqoites ;  whence  that  order  was  calied 
semitiarium  senatw,^ 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  the  annual  magis- 
trates, chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had,  of  course,  admittance 
into  the  senate ;  but  that  their  senatorial  character  was  not  esteemed 
complete,  till  they  were  enroUed  by  the  censors  at  the  next  Lti^ 
trum  ;  at  which  time,  also,  the  most  eminent  private  eitizens  were 
added  to  complete  the  number.' 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannas,  a  dictator  was  cre- 
ated for  choosing  the  senate.  After  the  subversion  of  liberty, 
the  emperors  conferred  the  dignity  of  a  senator  on  whom  they 
thought  fit.  Augustus  created  three  men  to  choose  the  senate^ 
and  other  three  to  review  the  equites,  in  place  of  the  censors.* 

He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  books,  was 
called  pBiNCXFs  senatus,  which  title  used  to  be  given  to  the  per- 
son who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first,^  but  after  the  year 
544,  to  him  whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy.  This  digw 
nity,  although  it  conferred  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteem- 
ed the  very  highest,  and  was  usually  retained  for  life.^  It  is 
called  PBiNCiPATUs ;  and  hence  afterwards  the  emperor  was  named 
Princeps,  which  word  properly  denotes  only  rauK,  and  not  power. 

In  choosing  senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
but  also  to  their  age  and  fortune. — The  age  at  which  one  might 
be  chosen  a  senator,^  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained ;  although 
it  appears  that  there  was  a  certain  age  requisite.^  Anciently  sen»> 
tors  seem  to  have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as  their  name  im- 
ports.' But  in  after  times  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  seems  pro* 
bable,  however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was  not  be- 
low thirty ;  fr^m  certain  laws- given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different 
times,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,^  for  there  is  no  positive  as- 
sertion on  this  subject  in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  senate 
was  the  quaestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might  be  en- 
joyed at  twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might  then  be 
chosen  a  senator.^^  Others  think  at  twenty-seven,  in  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybius,  vi.  17.  who  says,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  serve  ten  years  in  the  army  before  they  could  pretend  to  any 
civil  magistracy ;  and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of  con- 
sequence that  one  might  be  made  qasBstor  at  twenty-seven.  But 
few  obtained  that  office  so  early  ;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts 
that  he  had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  city,  without  a  re- 
pulse in  any,  and  each  in  his  proper  year,"  or  as  soon  as  he 
could  pretend  to  it  by  law,  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  before 
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he  obtained  the  quiestorship,  which  he  administered  the  year 
following  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of  enjoying  the  quaes- 
torship,^  and  of  course  of  being  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  thirty-one. 

But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  qusestorship,  he  did  not 
on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen  into  that 
order  by  the  censors.'  But  he  had  ever  after  the  right  of  coming 
into  the  senate,  and  of  ^^ing  his  opinion  on  any  question.' 
About  this,  howeyer,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is  at  least  cer- 
tain, thai  Uiere  were  some  offices  which  gave  persons  a  legal  title 
to  be  chosen  into  the  senate.'^  Hence,  perhaps,  the  senators  are 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people.*  And  Cicero 
often  in  his  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the  favour  of  the  people.^  Per- 
sons also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  military  service.' 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil  wars 
and  proscriptions,  thoufflit  proper  to  admit  into  the  senate  about 
300  equites,  he  aUoweathe  people  to  ffive  their  vote  concerning 
each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes."  But  Dionysius  says,  that 
Sylla  supplied  the  senate  with  any  persons  that  occurred  to  him, 
▼•  77.  ana  probably  admitted  some  of  the  lowest  rank.* 

The  Fkunen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of  his 
office,  a  privilege  which  none  of  the  other  priests  enjoyed.^" 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  after  they  assumed 
4fae  masdy  goum,  the  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus,  and  of 
-being  present  at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus  they  might 
become  the  sooner  acquainted  with  public  affairs."  They  also 
liad  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  crescent  on  their  shoes.^ 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised  a 
low  trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave :"  but  this  was  not 
always  observed.  Appius  Claudius  Csbcus  first  disgraced^^  the 
senate,  by  electing  into  it  the  sons  of  freedmen,**  or  the  grand- 
sons, according  to  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  libertini^  in  tlie  time 
of  Appius,  did  not  denote  those  who  were  freed,  but  their  pro- 
geny,^' a  distinction  which  no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex. 
Aur.  Victor  calls  those  chosen  by  Appius,  libertini.^^  But  no- 
body regarded  that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as  valid,  and  the 
next  consuls  called  the  senate  in  the  order  of  the  roll  which 
had  been  in  use  before  the  censorship  of  Appius.^*  It  appears, 
however,  that  freedmen  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  least 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.     For  Dion  Cassius,  speaking  of 
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the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caesar,  A.  U.  704,  says  that  Appius  excluded  not  only  all  freed- 
men/  but  also  many  noblemen,  and  among  the  rest  Sallust  the 
historian,*  for  haying  been  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Fausta, 
the  daughter  of  Sylla,  and  wife  of  Milo.'  Caesar  admitted 
into  the  senate  not  only  his  officers,  but  even  his  mercenary 
soldiers,  all  of  whom  Augustus  removed,^  at  which  time  he  was  so 
apprehensiye  of  danger,  that  when  he  presided  in  the  senate,  he 
always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten 
of  the  stoutest  of  hissenatorian  friends  standing  round  his  chair.^ 
In  the  year  of  Rome  535,  a  law  was  made  that  no  senator,  or 
father  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  aboye  the  burden  of  300 
amphorm^  or  eight  tons ;  for  this  was  reckoned  sufficient  to  carry 
their  grain  from  their  farms,  and  it  seemed  below  a  senator  to 
reap  adyantage  by  merchandise.^ 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  haye  been  paid  to  the  fortune 
of  a  senator,^  and  when  it  was  first  fixed  does  not  appear. 
Bat  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  as  we  learn  from 
SuetoniuSy  it  behovea  eyery  senator  to  liaye  at  least  eight  hundred 
sestertia,  or  800,000  sestertii,  which  are  computed  to  amount  to 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling;  not  annually,  but 
for  their  whole  fortune.  Augustus  raised  it  to  1200  sestertia,  and 
supplied  the  deficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum.^  Cicero 
also  mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite  in  a  senator.^ 

Eyery  hutrum,  L  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  senate 
was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors ;  and  if  any  one  by  his  be* 
haviour  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high  rank,  or  had 
sunk  his  fortune  below  that  of  a  senator,  his  name  was  passed 
over  by  the  censor  in  reading  the  roll  of  senators ;  and  thus  h  e 
was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  senate. ^°     But  this,  though 
disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infamous,  as  when  they  were 
condemned  at  a  trial ;  for  the  ignominy  might  be  removed  by 
the  next  censors,  or  they  might  obtain  offices  which  again  pro 
cured  them  admittance  into  the  senate,  as  was  the  case  with  C.  An- 
tonius,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero  ;^^  and  with  P.  Lentulus,  who 
was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.^*    Thus  also  Sal 
lust  the  historian,  that  he-might  recover  his  senatorian  dignity,  wa. 
made  praetor  by  Caesar,"  and  afterwards  governor  of  Numidia 
where  he  did  not  act  as  he  wrote/^  but  by  rapacity  and  extortion 
accumulated  a  great  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand-nephew.^^ 
This  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  superna- 
merary  members,  without  a  formal  election,  was  first  granted  to 
magistrates  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  693.^' 
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There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,^  where  all  their  names  were  writ- 
ten, which,  by  the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be  annually 
pasted  up  in  the  senate  house,  and  the  name  of  any  senator  who 
nad  been  condemned  by  a  judicial  sentence,  was  erased  from  it.^ 

3.   BADGES  AND  PRIVILEQES  OF  SENATORS. 

Thb  bad|res  '  of  senators  were,  1.  The  Latus  clavus,  or  Tunica 
kUiclcwia,  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an  oblong  broad  stripe 
of  purple,  like  a  ribbon,  sewed  to  it  on  the  fore  part.  It  was 
broad,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  equites,  who  wore  a 
narrow  one.  2.  Black  buskins  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  with  the  letter  G  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot^^  Hence 
calceos  mutare,  to  become  a  senator.^  3.  A  particular  place  at 
the  public  spectacles,  called  orchestra,  next  the  stage  in  the 
theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the  amphitheatre.^  This  was  first 
granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  the  elder,  in  his  consulship, 
A.  U.  558.     Hence  Orchestra  is  put  for  the  senate  itself.^ 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  promiscuously  with 
the  other  citizens,  till  the  emperor  Claudius  assigned  them  pe* 
culiar  seats  there  also.' 

On  solemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  by 
the  magistrates,^  the  senators  had  the  sole  right  of  feasting  pub- 
licly in  the  Capitol,  dressed  in  their  senatorian  robes,  and  such 
as  were  proper  to  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the  city.^® 
When  Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  the  senate,  he  reserved 
to  those  who  were  excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dress,  and  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  orchestra,  and  of  coming  to  these 
public  entertainments.^^ 

4.   ASSBMBLINQ  OF  THE  SENATE,  AND  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  ITS    MEETING. 

The  senate  was  assembled^^  at  first  by  the  kings,  after  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  Tarquin,  usually  by  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence 
by  the  praetors,  also  by  the  dictator,  master  of  horse,  decemviri, 
military  tribunes,  interrex^  prefect  of  the  city,  and  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate  although  the 
consuls  were  present^  and  even  against  their  will.^^  The  em- 
perors did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  when  invested  with 
consular  authority." 

The  senators  were  summoned  ^^  anciently  by  a  public  officer 
named  viator,  because  he  called  the  senators  from  Uie  country,^^ 
or  by  a  public  crier,  when  any  thing  had  happened  about  which 
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the  senators  were  to  be  consulted  hastily,  and  without  delay,^ 
bat  in  later  times  by  an  edict,  appointing  the  time  and  place, 
and  published  seyeral  days  before,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  some 
times  also  in  the  other  cities  of^Italy.^  The  cause  of  assembling 
it  used  also  to  be  added.^ 

If  any  senator  refused  or  ne^rlected  to  attend,  he  was  punished 
by  a  fine  and  distraining  his  goods,^  unless  he  had  a  just  excuse. 
The  fine  was  imposed  by  him  who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges 
were  taken  till  it  was  paid.  But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  senators  might  attend  or  not  as  they  pleased.' 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is,  in  a 
place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  that  thus  their  deliberations 
might  be  rendered  more  solemn.^ 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate  used 
to  be  held  y  two  within  the  city,  and  the  temple  of  Bellona  with- 
out it.  Afterwards  there  were  more  places,  as  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  Apollo,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Tellus ;  of  Virtue,  Faith, 
Concord,  &c.     Also  the  Curia  Hostilia,  Julia,  Octaria,  and  Pom- 

Eeia ;  which  last  was  shut  up  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  because 
e  was  slain  in  it^  These  curiae  were  consecrated  as  temples  by 
the  augurs,  but  not  to  any  particular  deity.  When  Hannibal 
led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held  in  the  camp  of  Flac- 
cus  the  proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta  CoUina  and  Esquilina." 
When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a  thing  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate  was  held  under 
the  open  air.'° 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  witliout 
the  city,  in  the  temple  of  fiellona  or  of  Apollo ;  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who  came  from  ene- 
mies, whom  they  did  not  choose  to  admit  into  the  city ;  and  to 
give  audience  ^^  to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed 
to  come  within  the  walls  while  in  actual  command.^ 

The  senate  met  ^^  at  stated  times,  on  the  kalends,  nones,  and 
ides  of  every  month ;  unless  when  the  comitia  were  heltL  For 
on  those  days  ^*  it  was  not  lawfiil  to  hold  a  senate,'^  nor  on  un- 
lucky days,^^  unless  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  in  which  case  the 
senate  mi^rht  postpone  the  comitia.^^ 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  senattis  leqiti- 
Mus.'^  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was  given  to  ambassadors  or 
others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it  used  to  be  called  indictus  or 
KoiCTus,  and  then  the  senators  were  usually  summoned  by  an 
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edict,  whereby  anciently  those  were  ordered  to  attend  who  were 
pATRBs,  and  who  were  conscripti,^  but  afterwards,  *'  those  who 
were  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to  deliver  their  opinion  in  the 
senate."  Qui  «enatores,  quibusque  in  senatu  sententiam  dicere 
liceret,  ut  adessent ;  and  sometimes,  ut  adessent  frequentes,  ad 

Till.  GAL.  DBCBMBR.  &C.^ 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was  a 
quorum.^  What  that  was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  Oa 
Sylla,  it  seems  to  have  been  100.^  Under  Augustus  it  was  400, 
which,  however,  that  emperor  altered.^  If  any  one  wanted  to 
hinder  a  decree  firom  being  passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a 
quorum,  he  said  to  th*e  magistrate  presiding,  numbra  sbnatum:, 
Count  the  senate.*^ 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  should 
not  be  held  oftener  then  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  Ides ; 
and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that  only  a  certain 
number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend.^  This  regulation  was  made 
under  pretext  of  easing  the  senators,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to 
diminish  their  authority,  by  giving  them  less  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  exercising  it.  Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself  every 
six  months,^  to  consider  beforehand  what  things  should  be  laid 
before  a  full  house.^ 

The  senate  met  always  of  course  on  the  first  of  January,  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into  their  office  on 
that  day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowded  house. — He  who 
had  the  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers^  first,  about 
what  pertained  to  religion,^''  about  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  expiat- 
ing prodigies,  celebrating  games,  inspecting  the  books  of  the 
sibyls,  &c.,^^  next,  about  human  affairs,  namely,  the  raising  of 
armies,  the  management  of  wsirs,  the  provinces,  &c.  The  con- 
suls were  then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  in 
general,^  and  not  about  particular  things. ^^  The  same  was  the  case 
in  dangerous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consulted  about  the 
safety  of  the  republic.^*  The  month  of  February  was  commonly 
devoted  to  hear  embassies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinoes.^^ 

5.  manner  of  holding  and  consulting  the  senate. 

The  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a  sacrifice, 
and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the  senate-house.  If 
the  auspices  were  not  favourable,  or  not  rightly  taken,  the  busi- 
ness was  deferred  to  another  day.'^ 

Augustus  ordered  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his  seat, 
should  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  ofiering  of  frankincense  and 
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2  Ck.  et  liv.  pasiun.       7  Suet.  Aug.  35.  12  de  republica  indea-      12.  ad  Fam.  i.  4.  Ascon. 

3  Jijsi  Mnatoram  name-    8  eonailia  aemeatria  sor.      nite.  in  Verr.  i.  35. 

/v«  legitimoM  adesteU       tin,  13  de  nbaa  aingulia  &•    16  Plln.  Pan.  76.  Oell. 

f£^r.  xxxix.  J8.  9  ad  freqmntem  a«iia-      l^.  A«l. Q«\U4.\v. 7.      idv.  7.  Cic.  KuisU x. IL 

>/v     « ''•  ^'  '•"•  *  ''"°'  ®"**'  ^^i*  ^'        W  4e  sunma. re^Y\c«s 

•  OIc,  Ep.  Fam,  rili.  11.    10  de  rebua  dWwu.  v.  UlUu  Cic.  pasum. 
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wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the  senate  were  as- 
sembled, that  thus  they  might  dischaij^e  their  duty  the  more  re- 
llg^iously.^  When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate-house,  the  sena- 
tors commonly  rose  up  to  do  them  honour.^ 

The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  the  state^  except  the  creation  of  magistrates,  the 
passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war  and  peace ;  all 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  se- 
nate could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  with- 
out the  order  of  the  people.^ 

When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding, 
whether  consul  or  praetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them  in  a 
set  form ;  quod  bonum,  faustum,  felix,  fortunatum  sit  ;  referimus 
AD  vos,  pATREs  C0N8CRIPTI.  Then,  the  senators  were  asked  their 
opinion  in  this  form :  dig,  sp.  posthumi,  quid  censes  ?*  or  quid  fieri 

PLACET  ?   QUID  TIBI  VIDETUR  ? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was  not 
always  obserred ;  but  usually  the  prtncepa  senatus  was  first  de- 
sired to  deliyer  his  opinion,  unless  where  there  were  consuls  elect, 
who  were  always  asked  first,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  senators  ac- 
cording to  their  dignity,  constUares,  pratorii,  tBdilitii,  tribuni- 
tiiy  et  qtUBStorii,  which  is  also  thought  to  have  been  their  order  in 
sitting."  The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat,  were  probably  of 
a  long  form,  as  that  mentioned  by  Juvenal  longa  cathedra,  ix.  52!. 
and  distinct  from  one  another,  each  fit  to  hold  all  the  senators  of 
a  particular  description ;  some  of  them  shorter,  as  those  of  the  tri- 
bunes, which  seem  to  have  held  only  a  single  person.*^  The  con- 
suls sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  on  their  curule  chairs.^ 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the  praetors, 
tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  preference  before 
the  rest  of  their  order.  He  who  held  the  senate  might  ask  first 
any  one  of  the  same  order  he  thought  proper,  which  he  did  from 
respect  or  friendship.^  Senators  were  sometimes  asked  theit 
opinions  by  private  persons.^ 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the  same 
order  which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their  office 
But  in  later  times,  especially  under  the  emperors,  they  were  asked 
in  what  order  the  magistrate  who  presided  thought  proper. ^° 
When  they  were  all  asked  their  opinions,  they  were  said  per" 
rogarif  and  the  senate  to  be  regularly  consulted  or  the  affair  to 
be  deliberated  about,  ordine  consuli!r  Augustus  observed  no 
certain  rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  thereby 
they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive.^ 

1  Saet.  Ang.8$.  t.  13.  Fam.  TiU.4.'  Verr.  v.  14.  Cic.  post    10  SueU   Jul.  21.  Cle. 

8  Cic.  Pte.  IS.  6  •ubfpllia.  Cic.  Cat.  i.     redit  in  Seuat.  7.  L\v.      All.\.\^.¥\\Tv.Y.>  v&» 

8   Diony.  U.   14.  lAr.     7,   Cic.   Fun.    Jii.   9.      r.2a.Gell.ir.lO.&W.7.      \3. 

*fr-^jL.  .    „  SuBtaMod.id.  »  multi  rogabantaur,  M-    U  liVr.»\x.\^.  ^.>ft« 

S  £,sL  Cat.  50.  Oc.  Pbil.    8  Cw.  ad  Att.  xi'u  2h  in       inTltis.*Cic.  Fam.  \. «.    Yi  Sut\.  Km^^^- 
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Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  the  will  of  the 
consuls,  unless  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people>  who  might  also  give 
their  negative  *  against  any  decree,  by  the  solemn  word  veto  ; 
which  was  called  interceding,^  This  might  also  be  done  by  all 
who  had  an  equal  or  greater  autliority  than  the  magistrate  pre- 
siding. If  any  person  interceded,  the  sentence  of  the  senate 
was  odled  senatus  auctobitas,  their  judgment  or  opinion,'  and 
not  senatus  consultum  or  decretum,  their  command.  So  likewise 
it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an  improper  time  or  place ,^ 
or  if  all  the  formalities  ^  were  not  observed,  in  which  case  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
a  formal  decree  of  the  senate*  But  when  no  mention  is  made  of 
intercession  or  informality,  attctoritas  senatus  is  the  same  with 
consultum,"^  They  are  sometimes  also  joined ;  thus,  senatus  con- 
sulti  auctoritas,  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  and  marked  with  these  initial  letters,  S.  G.  A.^ 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion,^  standing;  whence  one 
was  said  to  be  raised,^*^  when  he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion. 
But  when  they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  another,  they  con- 
nued  sitting.^  The  principal  senators  might  likewise  give  their 
opinion  about  any  other  thing,  besides  what  was  proposed,  which 
they  thought  of  advantage  to  the  state,  and  require  that  the  consul 
would  lay  it  before  the  senate ;  which  Tacitus  calls,  egredi  relation- 
em.  They  were  then  said  censebe  referendum  de  cUiqua  re,  or  re- 
lationem  postulare,^  For  no  private  senator,  not  even  the  consul- 
elect,  was  allowed  to  propose  to  the  senate  any  question  himself. 
Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out  for  a  particular  motion." 
And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or  refused,  which  he  did  by  saying, 
SB  coNsiDBBABE  vELLE,  the  othor  magistrates,  who  had  the  right 
of  holding  the  senate,  might  do  it,  even  against  his  will,  particu- 
larly the  tribunes  of  the  people. ^^  Hence  Augustus  was,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  invested  with  the  power  of  tribune  for  life,  that 
he  might  lay  any  one  thing  he  pleased  before  the  senate  every  meet- 
ing, although  he  was  not  consul.^^  And  the  succeeding  emperors 
obtained  from  the  senate  the  right  of  laying  before  them  one, 
two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting ;  which  was  called  jus 
primcB,  s€Cund(B,  tertia,  quart(B,  et  quintcB  relationis.  In  those 
times  the  senator  who  gave  his  opinion  tirst,  was  called  primed 
sententios  senatcyr}^ 

It  was  not  la^vful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that  spoke, 
although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things  foreign  to 
the  subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they  might  waste  the 

1  morwn  facere.  5  solemnia.  Qc.  ad  Attic,  i.  13.  13  Cic   pro   Dom.  27. 

2  intercedere.  6  Dki.  Ir.  S.  Ck.  Ep.    Il  rerbo  aHentiebantar.     Sail.  Cat  48. 

SCSe.  Lefg.  UL  3.G«IL      Fam.  x.  l2.  Cic  Fam.  ▼.  2.  PUn.    14  Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil. 

Mir.  7- Lir.tr.  97.  Cic,    7  Cic  Legg.  U.  19.  Pan.  76.  19.  pro  Sext.  SO.  EiOst. 

s^ft  '•  *;  ^^^  *  *  ^^-  W  »*i^«  C*t.  W.  P\TO.     ¥%^.x.\%.  *^ 

*««»iw   tempon  ant    9  aeateiitiani  dieebant.       Kp  V\.  5.  Tw.  Kuiu  \?»  Viv<>.V«uVft. 
"^^  itf  excitari.   Liv.  ix.  8.     &m.4%  \ft  \o'jwt.*v^^\'to\. 
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day  in  speaking.^  Fm  no  new  reference  could  be  made  after  the 
tenth  hour,  i.  e*  four  o^clock  afternoon  according  to  our  manner  of 
reckoning,  nor  a  decree  passed  after  sunset^  Hence  Cicero,  in 
blaming  Uie  decrees  of  Antony,  calls  them  SGta  vbspbrtina.'  We 
read,  howeverj^  of  the  senate's  being  assembled  at  midnight,  upon 
the  arriyal  of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp.  Funus, 
that  he  was  besieged  by  the  Mqm  and  Volsci,  A.  U.  290,^  and 
of  a  person  haranguing  till  it  was  so  late  that  lights  were  call- 
ed for.^ 

Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without  inter- 
ruption, were  sometimes  forced  to  give  OTer  speaking,**  by  the 
noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators.^  Sometimes  magis- 
trates, when  they  made  a  disagreeable  motion,  were  silenced 
in  this  manner.^  So  when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  lan- 
guage against  any  one,  as  Catiline  did  against  Cicero  and  others, 
the  vfhoie  senate  bawled  out  against  himJ* 

This  used  also  to  happen  under  the  emperors.  Thus  Pliny, 
speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says,  Finio.  In- 
cipit  respondere  Vejento  ;  nemopatitur;  obturbaiur,  obstrepitur  ; 
adeo  quidem  ut  diceret ;  aoeo,  patres  c,  nb  mb  gooatis  implorabb 
AUxaiuM  TBiBUNORUM.  Et  stoHm  MurefM  tribtmus,  permitto 
TiBi,  viR  CLARI88IMB,  vBJBNTO,  DICERS.  Tunc  quoque,  reclamatuT^'^ 
The  title  of  clarissimus  was  at  this  time  g^ven  to  all  the  senaUirs, 
but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men* 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with  shouts 
of  applause.  And  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of  approba- 
tion were  bestowed  on  the  speakers.^^ 

The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate,  seems  to  have  exercised 
different  powers  in  the  senate  at  different  times.  ^  When  Cato 
one  day,  to  prevent  a  decree  from  being  passed,  attempted  to 
waste  the  day  in  speaking,  Caesar,  then  consul,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  to  prison,  whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him,  which 
made  Csesar  recall  hb  order.^ 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several  dis- 
tinct articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and  others  reject- 
ed, it  was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might  be  divided, 
and  that  each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart ;  and  therefore 
any  senator  might  say,  divide.^* 


nt  diem  dieendo  ni- 
merentf  contumerent, 
▼.  tollerent.  Cic.  Verr. 
H.39. 

i  S«n.  Tranq.  An.  c. 
nit.  A.  Oell.  xiT.  7. 

S  Phil.  Hi.  10. 

4  Dionr.ix.68.soiii.S6. 

5  noctc  iliada  lueernia, 
Plin.  Ep.  It.  9. 

6  perorare. 

7  Cic.  ad  Aft.  Jr.  B. 

t  that,  Cceptaim  est  /»- 
ArrrJ     d»     imdaeendo 


SCto,  i.  e.  dclando  rel 
expangendo;  ab  omni 
•enatu  rerlamatnm  est. 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  l-^nt 
orationi  veheroenter  ab 
omnibaa  nclamatam 
est.  Id.  Fam.  i.  2. 

9  olwtrepare  oranea. 
SaU.  Cat.  31. 

19  Ep.  ix.  1^3.  "After 
I  had  finished,  V' j«ato 
sttempted    to    replv : 

bat  th»  feeneral  oia* 

mouT    raised    MgaioBt 


bim  not  prnnittin^im 
to  po  on,  '  I  hope,  my 
lords,'   said  he,    'you 
will  not  obliee  me  to 
implorr  the  assistance 
of  the  tribunes.'    Im- 
mediately the  tribnae 
Morena  cried  oat,'  you 
hare  my  leare,  most 
illttstrioas  Vejento,  to 
proceed.'     Bat     ttUl 
the   eUmoor  wu  re- 
newed." 
11  Thu,     Coniur(tnt\ 


ad  censendnm  aocla* 
matan  eat,  quod  solet 
residentibus,  Plin.  Ep. 
ir.  9.  Non  fere  qnia* 
qaam  in  aenata  fait, 
qai  non  me  coniplecte. 
retor,  exoscnlaretor, 
certatimqae  laude  oa« 
mnlarrt,  Id.  ix.  IS. 
12  Cic.  Orat.  liv.  I. 

\4  C\> .  ¥»ta.  \.  ^  %»• 
i\ec.  Vv.  'iV.  Kv£oa.  Vk 
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In  matters  of  very  great  importance^  the  senators  sometimes 
delirered  their  opinions  upon  oath.^ 

SoToral  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senate  by 
different  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting.^ 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said  verba  facbbe  ; 

RBFEBRE  Tel  DEFBBRE  AD  SBNATUM,  Or  CONSULERE  SENATUM  DE  ALIQUA 

BE ;  and  the  senators,  if  they  approved  of  it,  relationem  accipbbe.^ 
When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  expressed 
their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  variously,  by  their 
looks,  nodding  with  their  heads,  stretdiing  out  their  hands,  Sec* 
The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the 
whole  house,  by  the  title  of  patres  conscripti  ;  sometimes  to  the 
consul  or  person  who  presided,  sometimes  to  both.^  They  com- 
monly concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form :  quahb  ego 
iTA  censeo  ;  or,  placet  igitur,  &c.^    Quod  c.  pansa  verk«   fecit 

DE^ — ^DE  EA  re  ITA  CENSEO  ;    Or  QUiB  CUM  ITA  SINT;   Or   QUA8   OB    RES, 

ITA  CENSEO.^    Sometimes  they  used  to  read  their  opinion,^  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made  according  to  it.® 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  any  one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  added,  he  said, 
sERviLio  AssENTiOR,  ET  HOC  AMPLius  CENSEO ;  which  was  Called^ 
addere  sententi<B  vel  in  sententiam}^ 

6.  MANNER  OF  MAKING  A  DECREE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

When  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and  each 
supported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or  magistrate  pre^ 
siding  might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opinion  he  pleased,^  or 
suppress  altogether  what  he  disapproved.^  And  herein  consisted 
the  chief  power  of  the  consul  in  toe  senate.  But  even  this  was 
sometimes  contested  by  the  tribunes. ^^ 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  ^^  of  the  sena- 
tors to  different  parts  of  the  house.  He  wno  presided  said,  *'  Let 
those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion  pass  over  to  that  side ;  those 
who  think'  differently,  to  this."^^  Hence  ire  pedibus  in  senten- 
tiam  alicuJuSf  to  agree  to  any  one's  opinion ;  and  discedere  v. 
transire  in  alia  omnia,  for  contrarium  sentire}^  Frequentes 
ienmt  in  alia  omnia,  a  great  majority  went  into  the  contrary  opi* 
nion.  Frequens  senatus  in  alia  omnia  iit,  discessity  The  phrase 
QUI  ALIA  OMNIA,  wos  used  iustcad  of  QUI  NON  CENSETis,  sc.  hoc,  from 
a  motive  of  superstition.^^ 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as  some 

I  jnrati,  Lir.  xzvi.  33.  vu  15.  Sail.  Cat.  51.                    qoam    contales,    Cic 

XXX.  40.  xlii.  21.  Tac.  6  Sail.  Cat.  IL  5?.  11    sententiam  ^rimam      Fum.  i.  2. 

Ann.  ir.  21.  1  Cic  Pliii.  iii.  \6.  r.  4.  pronunciare,  at  in  cuo    14  per  diBcesslonera. 

S  Cic.  Pbil.  vii.  1.  Lir.  iz.  7.  oiscessio    fierct,    Cic.    15  qui     hoc     censetU, 

xxx.  SI.    ^  8  de  acripto  dicere,  Cic  Fain.  L  2.  x.  12.                illuc  transite,  qui  alia 

S  Cie.  ia  Pij.  13.  Liv.iL  Fam.  x.  l^t.  12  negare  se  i-ronuocia.      omnia,  in  banc  partem* 

^'  9  ia  Aententiain  ^cu-  tarom,  C«a.  Bell.  Civ.    16  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14. 

^  J>c  rfi0L  Ir.  4.  ju$.  veJ  ito  nt  ille  cen-  i.  I.                               \1  C\ii.  Fam.  i.  2.  riiL 

r4l*"'»ff.  *^^'  /»««*«"•  Mbjt.  18  ante    •«    ow»T\*i%     A^.x.Vl. 

C/As.  PbtU  TiiL  1.  lAr.    10  Cic,  PUL  xiu.   21.  dbctwiouem    Tac«i%,  \^  wauos.  «w>wl,'»*\V» 
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say,  who  had  the  rif|;ht  of  voting  but  not  of  speaking,  were  called 
FKDARii,^  because  they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet,  and 
not  by  their  tongues :  or,  according  to  others,  because  not  hav- 
ing borne  a  curule  magistracy,  they  went  to  the  senate  on  foot.^ 
But,  according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all  the  senators  went  to  the 
senate  on  foot ;  and  the  privilege  of  being  carried  thither  in  a 
chariot  was  never  granted  to  any  one  but  Metellus,  who  had 
lost  his  sight  in  rescuing  the  Palladium^  or  image  of  Pallas, 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  when  in  flames.^ 

He  who  had  first  proposed  the  opinion,^  or  who  had  been  the 
principal  speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was,^ 
passed  over  first,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  followed.^ 
Those  who  differed  went  to  a  different  part  of  the  house  ;  and 
into  whatever  part  most  of  the  senators  went,  the  consul  said  of 
it,  ''  This  seems  to  be  the  majority."^  Then  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate was  made  according  to  their  opinion,^  and  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were  usually  pre- 
fixed to  it,  which  were  called  auctoritates  perscriptte  vel  pr(B' 
scriptiBy  because  they  stayed  to  see  the  decree  made  out^  Se- 
natus  consuitum  ea  perscriptione  est,  of  that  form,  to  that  effect."* 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  tribunes  did  not 
give  their  negative ;  for  at  first  the  tribunes  were  not  admitted 
into  the  senate,  but  sat  before  the  senate-house  on  benches,  till 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  brought  to  them  for  their  appro- 
bation or  rejection.^^  This,  however,  was  the  case  only  for  a 
▼ery  short  time  ;  for  A.  U.  310,  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their 
number,  speaking  in  the  senate,  and  Dionysius  says  they  were 
admitted  soon  af&r  their  institution.^ 

When  a  decree'  of  the  senate  was  made,  without  any  opinions 
being  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said,  pedibus  ferre  sen- 
tentiam  ;  and  the  decree  was  called  senatus  coksultum  per  dis- 
CBssiONBM.^^  But  when  the  opinions  of  the  senators  were  asked, 
it  was  simply  called  senatus  consultum.^^  Although  it  was  then 
also  made  per  diacessionem  ;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous, 
the  discesaio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  ulUi  varietate.  If  the  con- 
trary, in  magna  varietate  sententiarum,^ 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  senators  were  always  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony 
for  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus.^^    Before  the  vote  was 
put,^^  and  while  the  debate  was  going  on,  the  members  used  to. 
take  their  seats  near  that  person  whose  opinion  they  approved, 

J • 

1  Pest.  A.  Gell.  ikU  18.  S  princeps   Tel    anctor  tf  scribendo    adfuerant,  Phil.  uL  <).  Suet,  Tib. 
Cie.sd  Att.u  19,  20.         tententiat.  Or.  Pont  ii.  !•  e.  senatus  consulti  81. 

2  A  Oell.  iiu  18.                 3.31.  conficipndi  testes erant.  14  Cir.  in  Pis.  8. 

3  Hist.  Nat.  Tu.  4S.  i.  6  Plio.  Ep.  ii.  IL  10  Cic.  Fom.  v.  2,  \5  Cicu  mo%«xV.'^\. 
46.  Time  para  major  ride-  11  VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  \ft  PViv\.  w'u  ft. 

4ga't  mfntmtiuttfeaa-  ^ter.  12  Wr.  ir.  l.Diony.vii.    11    »uto    «a««%%Nftli^» 

^i  piW9UUMMe%,Cte.  IB    a  PUa,  Mp.  ill2.  Cic      49.  bcUxa. 

^*^  ^'^^  13  A.  Q«n.  Mv.  7.  ae. 
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and  the  opinion  of  him  uho  was  joined  by  the  greatest  number, 
was  called  sentbntia  maxims  frkquens.^ 

Sometimes  the  consul  brought  from  home  in  writing  the 
decree  which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily 
agreed  to  it^ 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attendants 
were  not  admitted ;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by  some  of 
the  senators.^  A  decree  made  in  this  manner  was  called  taci- 
TuM.^  Some  think  the  senatores  pedarii  were  then  likewise  ex- 
cluded.^ 

Julius  CaBsar,  when  consul,  appointed  that  what  was  done  in 
the  senate,  should  be  published,  which  also  seems  to  hare  been 
done  formerly.^  But  this  was  prohibited  by  Augustus.^  An 
account  of  their  proceedings,  however,  was  always  made  out ; 
and  under  the  succeeding  emperors  we  find  some  senator  chosen 
for  this  purpose.^ 

Public  registers  ^  were  also  kept  of  what  was  done  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  courts  of  justice ;  also  of  births 
and  funerals,  of  marriages  and  divorces,  &c,  which  served  as  a 
fund  of  information  for  historians ;  hence  diurna  urbis  acta,^** 
ACTA  popuLi,^^  ACTA  puBLiCA,^^  URBANA,  usually  Called  by  the  sim- 
ple name  acta.^^ 

Senatus  consul tum  and  dbcrbtum  are  used  promiscuously  to 
denote  what  the  senate  decreed  ;^^  but  they  were  also  distin- 
guished as  a  genus  and  species,  decretum  being  sometimes  put 
for  a  part  of  the  SCtum,  as  when  a  province,  an  honour,  or  a 
supplication  was  decreed  to  any  one.^'  Decretum  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  others  besides  the  senate ;  as,  decreta  consulum,  augu. 
rum,  pontificum,  decurionum,  C(Bsaris,  principis,jitdicis,  &c.,  so 
likewise  consulta,  but  more  rarely ;  as,  consuUa  sapientum,  the 
maxims  or  opinions,  consuUa  belli,  determinations,  Gracchi}^ 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  first,  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  en- 
grossing of  it ;  after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the  ma- 
gistrate who  proposed  it ;  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what  the 
senate  decreed.     Thus,  sbnatus  consulti  auctoritas,  pridib  kal. 

IGTOB.  IN  .£DE  AP0LLINI8,  SCRIBENDO  ADFUBRUNT,  L.  DOMITIUS,  &C. 
QUOD  M.  MARCBLLUS  COS.  VERBA  FBCIT  DE  PROVINCIIS    CONSUL ARIBUS, 

DE  EA  RE  iTA  CENsuiT,  V.  CENsuBRUNT,  uTi,  &c."     Honce  WO  read, 

DB  EA  RE  SENATUS  CONSULTUS  ITA  CENSUIT,  DBCRBVIT  ;  rIsO  PLACERS 
8ENATUI  ;  SENA  TUM  VELLB  ET  iEgUUM  CENSERS  ;  SENATUM  EXISTI- 
MARR,  ARBITRARI,  ET  JUDICARE  ;    VIOERI  SENATUI.^^ 

1  PliikEp.Tin.l4.iUl.    7  Snet.  Aag.36.  12  Tac.    Ann.   zi'u    24.  15  Ff>it. 

3  Cic.  Ptul.  i.  1.  8  Actis  rel  comrasnta-      Snet.  Tib.  v.  Pliu.  Ep.  16  Cic.  Legg.  i.  84.  SU. 

8  Cie.pro  Soil.  14.  riU  senatas  oonaeien-     vit.  S3.  I'v.  35.  vii.  34. 

4  Capltolin.  aordi*n.l2.      d\$.  Tac.  Ann.  v.  4.  13  Id.  ix.  15.  C>c.  Fam.  17  Cic.  Fam.  riii.  8. 

m^°  ^^''''- '*'*'•  ''^''^'    •  'fi^^  i-  '•  toboIJB  vel     xli. 8.  Plin.  vii. 54.  18  Cic.  Liv.  Sail.  &c 

^'T^?*^.'^''**'    ^""^^      commenUril  14  C\c.   LW.   el  SaW.     ^»u\mk 
jTa^  ao.  Cw.  pro  Sail.    JO  Ta--.  Ann.  xiH.  81.         pasaim.  so  c«n»«.\U  «X 

iJ  Saet.Jiii.20L  decT<  ta  jMLtrain,  Hux. 
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If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end ; 

HUIC  8ENATUS  CONSULTO  INTBRCESSIT  C.  C(KLIU8,  C.  PAN8A,  TRIB.  PLEB. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  did  not  actually  interpose,  but  required 
some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  thus  the  matter  was  delayed.^ 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  words 
were  commonly  added,  primo  quoqub  tempore,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. When  they  praised  the  actions  of  any  persons,  they  de- 
creed, BOS  recte,  atque  obdine  vidbri  fbcisse,  if  the  contrary, 

BOS  CONTRA  REMPUBLICAM  FECISSB  VIDBRI.^ 

Orders  were  given  to  the  consuls,^  not  in  an  absolute  manner 
but  with  some  exception;  si  viderbtdr,  si  b  rbpublica  bssb  du 

CERENT,  QUOD  COMMODO  RBIPUBLICiB  FIERI  POSSET,  UT  CONSULES  AL« 
TEB,    AMBOVE,    si     EIS    VmEATUR,    AD    BELLUM    PROFICISCERENTUB.^ 

When  the  consuls  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  senate,  they  were 
said  ESSE  vel  forb  in  patrum  potestate  ;  and  the  senators,  when 
they  complied  with  the  desires  of  the  people,  esse  in  populi  po- 
testate.* 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the  form 
was,  senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  tribunis  ageretur.^ 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid  up  in 
the  treasury,^  where  also  the  laws  and  other  writings  pertaining 
to  the  republic  were  kept.  Anciently  they  were  kept  by  the 
aediles  in  the  temple  i>f  Ceres.^  The  place  where  the  public 
records  were  kept  was  called  tabularium.  The  decrees  of  the 
senate  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on  CsBsar  were  in- 
scribed in  golden  letters  on  columns  of  silver.^  Several  decrees 
of  the  senate  still  exist,  engraven  on  tables  of  brass ;  particularly 
that  recorded,  Li  v.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  treasury, 
were  reckoned  invalid.^"  Hence  it  was  ordained,  under  Tibe- 
rius, that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  especially  concerning  the 
capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
treasury  before  the  tenth  day,  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from 
the  city,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and, 
if  he  thought  proper,  of  mitigating  them.^^ 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls.  Cicero  ac- 
cuses Antony  of  forging  decrees.^^ 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a  ques- 
tion was  under  debate,^^  every  one  was  at  freedom  to  express 
his  dissent  ;^^  but  when  it  was  once  determined,^*  it  was  looked 
upon  as  the  common  concern  of  each  member  to  support  the 
opinion  of  the  majority .^^ 

1  Cic.  ibid.jHroSext.34.    6  Lir.zxri.  S3.xxz.41.  11  Tac.    Ann.    iii.    ftl.    U  contT&d\c«T«  n«\  ^w 
S  iir.  pauuD.                   9    in   aeraiiom    coude-      Dio.  Irii.dO.  SaeUTib.      seuVvte. 
8  negotiam   datum   eat     Imntur.  ys.  \S  re  Y^xkcVa. 

eoaMoUbiu.  8  Lir.  Hi.  9,55.  12  \Ay.  iii.  55.  Cic.  Phil.    U  «\uoA  ^V^rvXiTia  ^\fc«k- 

SLMr.iLM.acc.  iO:>uet.Aag.94.  13  re  integr..  P\\n.lS.^.  Vv.\i. 
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After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrates  presiding  dis- 
missed the  senate  by  a  set  form :  non  amplius  yos  mobamur,  p.  g. 
or,  NBMO  yos  tenbt  ;  nihil  yos  moramur  ;  consul,  citatis  nohini- 

BUS,  BT  PERACTA  DISCESSIONB,  MITTIT  SENATUM.^ 

7.  POWER  OF  THE  SENATE  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

The  power  of  the  senate  was  different  at  different  times^ 
Under  ttie  regal  government,  the  senate  deliberated  upon  such 
public  affairs  as  the  king  proposed  to  them ;  and  the  kin^^s  were 
said  te  act  according  to  their  counsel,^  as  the  consuls  did  after- 
wards according  to  their  decree*^ 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  (he  custom  handed  down  from 
his  predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing ; 
banished  or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and^chose 
no  others  in  their  room.^  But  this  king  was  expelled  from  the 
throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the  regal  government  abolished, 
A.  U.  243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were 
in  a  mannei:  only  its  ministers  ;^  no  law  could  be  passed,  nor 
assembly  of  the  people  held,  without  their  consent.^  But  when 
the  patricians  began  to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  exercise  cruel- 
ties on  the  plebeians,  especially  after  the  death  of  Tarquin,  A.  U. 
257,-  the  multitude  took  arms  in  their  own  defence,  made  a  se- 
cession from  the  city,  seized  on  Mons  Sacer,  and  created  tri- 
bunes for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  auUiority  of  the  senate, 
and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished  it  by  various  means ; 
first,  by  the  introduction  of  the  comitia  tributa^  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  patricians  from  them;^  then,  by  a  law,  made  by 
Laetorius  the  tribune,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 
created  at  the  comitia  tributa  f  afterwards,  by  a  law  passed  at 
the  comitia  centuriata,  by  the  consub  Horatius  and  Valerius, 
that  the  laws  passed  at  the  comitia  tributa  should  also  bind  the 
patricians  f  and  lastly,  by  the  law  of  Publilius  the  dictator,  A.  U. 
414,  and  of  Moenius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  467,^"  that  before  the  peo- 
ple gave  their  votes,  the  fathers  should  authorise  whatever  the 
people  should  determine  at  the  comitia  centuriata,^^  Whereas, 
formerly,  whatever  the  people  ordered  was  not  ratified  unless 
the  senators  confirmed  it.^  But  the  power  of  the  senate  was 
most  of  all  abridged  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  render  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  of  no  efiect  by  their  negative,^*  Still, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  senate  continued  to  be  very  great  ; 

I  PUn.  Ep.  ix.  IS.              Sezt.  65.  be.  49.                                certtun  eTentam  comi- 

8  er  eonsUio    patrnm,    6  nisi  pstribns  metori-  0  pleUacitajLIr.  liUSS.      tioram,  Liv. 

lar.i.9.                           boa,  b.e.  jnbentibusT.  10  Lir.   riii.  12.   Cic    12  nisi  patres  aactores 

/fx/tcto,Lir.iLg.Ae.      Muinitteatibos,     LW.  BruUM.                           Aerant,  Liv.  i.  17.  28. 

4i:,ir.i.49.                        n*.  4a.  U  ut  ikerant   mctow*     'w.a.\%.Oit.^\«nK..!J. 

Z/Zu"'  '"^J'MjrMriB-    7  Lir.  it.  60.  e\tt»  t«\  qa»m  v^V^^^**   "tt  VsAiwwiwiAo. 

««/  coaeUil,  Ok.  pro    8  JMv.  U.  M,  57.  Dioay.  iastunw  e»»et,v.\a\». 
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for  as  power  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so 
did  authority,  splendour,  and  dignity  to  the  senate.^ 

The  senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  '*ordo  amplissimus 
et  sanctissimus ;  summum  populi  Roman!,  populorumque  et  gen« 
tium  omnium  ac  regum  consilium  :"^  and  the  senate-house, 
**  templum  sanctitatis,  amplitudlnis,  mentis  consilii  public!,  caput 
urbis,  ara  sociorum,  portus  omnium  gentium,"  &c/  Hence  se- 
nators in  foreign  countries  were  treated  with  the  highest  re- 
spect ;^  and  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  per- 
mission, unless  to  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis/  when  they  had 
occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually  obtained  the  privilege  of 
a  free  legation,  as  it  was  usually  called,^  which  gave  them  a  right 
to  be  treated  every  where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambassador. 
In  the  provinces  they  had  lictors  to  attend  them ;  and  if  they 
had  any  lawsuit  there,  they  might  require  that  it  should  be  re- 
mitted to  Rome.''  The  advantages  of  honour  and  respect  were 
the  only  compensation  which  senators  received  for  their  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs.^ 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple, yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  usually  observed 
was,  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and  then 
the  people  order.^  But  there  were  many  things  of  great  impor- 
tance, which  the  senate  always  determined  ikself,  unless  when 
they  were  brought  before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of  the 
tribunes.  This  right  the  senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any 
express  law,  but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors.^" 

1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the 
public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced,  nor 
altar  erected,  nor  the  sibylline  books  consulted,  without  their 
order.^^  2.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and 
distributed  the  public  money  at  pleasure.^^  They  appointed  sti- 
pends to  their  generals  and  officers,  and  provisions  and  clothing 
to  their  armies.^^  3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were 
annually  assigned  to  the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  when  it  seem* 
ed  fit  they  prolonged  their  command.^*  4.  They  nominated  out 
of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors  sent  from  Rome,^^  and  gave 
to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they  thought  proper.^^  5. 
They  decreed  all  public  tlianksgivings  ibr  victories  obtained ; 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph,  with  the 

1  potesU*   in    populo,  Att.     vii'u    13.    8aet.  7  Cic  Fun.  xii.  21.  ziii.      xxxvii.  54. 

aactoritaa   in    cenato,  Claud,  lo.  23.  Ner.  25.  86.  13  Polyb.  vi.  11. 

Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12.  locus,  Dio.  liii.  i2.  8  Cie.  Clu.  55.  14  Cic.  Dom.  9. 

auctoritaa,  domi  splen-  6  sine    mandatis,    sine  9  senatus  censuitr.  de.  15  Lit.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26. 

dor;  apod  exteras  na-  nllo    reipu'blics    mn*  crevit,  populus  jussit,      xlii.  19.  et  alibi   pas* 

tionesnoDienet  grata,  nere;    nt   hsrediCates  Lir.  i.  17.  ir.  49.  x.  12.      sim. 

Id.  pre  Clu.  £6.  ant    sfngraphas    soss  45.  xxxvii.  55.  &c.  lit  Cic.  Nat.  \&.  T)<^m« 

r  Don.  28.  persequereatar,      Cic  10  Cic.  Or.  i.  62.                 9.  L\v.  v\.  i!6.  Vvu  "W. 

3  MiU  10,     ,      ,  leffg.  Hi.  8.  F»m.  xi.  J.  11  Liv.  ix.  45.  Cic.  DW.      xml.  11  • 

4-  dr.  Verr.  hr.  11.  A  tU  my.  12.  ifuet.  1  ib.  48.  3 1. 
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title  of  iMPBRATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals.*  6.  They  could 
decree  the  title  of  king  to  any  prince  whom  they  pleased,  and 
declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote.*    7.  They  inquired  into 

fublic  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in  Rome  or  the  other  parts  of 
taly,  and  heard  and  determined  all  disputes  among  the  allied 
and  dependent  cities.^  8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of 
interpreting  the  laws,  but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation 
of  them,  and  even  of  abrogating  them.^  9.  They  could  post- 
pone the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  prescribe  a  change  of 
nabit  to  the  city  in  cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity.^ 

But  the  power  of  the  senate  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  civil 
dissensions  or  dangerous  tumults  within  the  city,  in  which  that 
solemn  decree  used  to  be  passed,  '^  That  the  consuls  should  take 
care  that  the  republic  should  receive  no  harm."^  By  which  de- 
cree an  absolute  power  was  granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish 
and  put  to  death  whom  they  pleased,  without  a  trial ;  to  raise 
forces,  and  carry  on  war  without  the  order  of  the  people.^  This 
decree  was  called  ultimum  or  extremum,  and  '*  forma  SCti  ulti- 
mse  necessitatis."^  By  it  the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  consuls.^  Sometimes  the  other  magistrates  were  added.**' 
Sometimes  only  one  of  the  consuls  is  named,  as  in  the  commo- 
tion raised  by  G.  Gracchus,  '*  ut  L.  Opimius  consul  videret^''  &c. 
because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  absent** 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the  force 
of  laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which  were  not 
provided  for  by  the  laws ;  yet  they  were  understood  always  to 
have  a  binding  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed  by  all  oiders. 
The  consuls  themselves  were  obliged  to  submit  to  them.**  They 
could  be  annulled  or  cancelled  only  by  the  senate  itself.*^  Their 
force,  however,  in  certain  things  was  but  temporary ;  and  the 
magistrates  sometimes  alleged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for 
one  year.*^  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their  crea- 
tures, who,  by  means  of  bribery,  obtained  from  a  corrupted  po- 
pulace what  they  desired,  in  spite  of  the  senate.**  Thus  Caesar, 
by  the  Vatinian  law,  obtained  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul- 
and  lUyricum,  for  five  years,  from  the  people ;  and  soon  after 
Grallia  Comata  or  Ulterior,  from  the  senate ;  the  fathers  being 
afraid  that,  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  would  grant  him  that 
too.*°  But  this  corruption  and  contempt  of  the  senate  at  last 
terminated  in  the  total  subversion  of  public  liberty. 

1  Cie.  Phil.  xir.  4,  5.  Plin.  Ep.  ir.  9.  9  permitti  r.  commen-  13  indaci,  i.    e.  drlerL 

Lir.  ▼.  23.  Polyb.  ri.  ft  Cic.  Binr.  35.  Att.  ir.  dari    consulibus :    or,  poterant.  Cic.  Dom.  4. 

11.  16.  Cic.  Seit.  12.  permitti  consulibas  at  Att.  i.  17. 

SCies.  Lit.  Ctr.  passim.  6atconsulesdareiitope<  rempoblicam  detende-  14  Diony.  ix.  37. 

S  I*ir,  XXX.  2li.  Ck.  Off:  raoi,  ne  qnid  detrimcnti  rant,  Cic  15  Cic.  Sezt.  12.  Apn. 

^  ^/*  ;i?»^/*-  »^'  ii'  i-Mpablica  eapereU  10  Cm.  ftW.Ut.vi.  19.  Bell.  Cir.  ii.  4oa.  &c. 

«rl^"^?"'/*  *"•  ^If'  7  a^  BelJ.  Cat ».  \\  Cie.  C»t.  V.  *.  Uv.  \%  SxmiV.  1u\.  'JSU  W^t, 

^•ewu    Cie,    Corael,      Ur.ULi.  12  LW.W.».x\u.*2\, 
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Cicero  imagined,  that  in  his  consulship,  he  had  established 
the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  equestrian  order;  thus  constituting  what  he  calls  optima 
BB8PX7BLICA ;  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that  coal- 
ition not  being  preserved.^  But  it  was  soon  after  broken,'  by 
the  senate  refusing  to  release  the  equites  from  a  disadTantageoiis 
contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues,^  which  gave  Caesar, 
when  consul,  an  opportunity  of  obliging  that  order,  by  granting 
their  request,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  the  populace  by  an 
agrarian  law,  and  thus  of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of  the 
republic  to  enslave  it^  See  leges  juli£.  The  senate  and  equites 
had  been  formerly  united,^  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  froiti 
similar  motives.     See  leges  sempronia,  dejudiciis, 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the  magi- 
strates; but  left  nothing  of  the  ancient  virtue  and  liberty.^ 
While  he  pretended  always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
he  artfully  drew  every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by 
transferring  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  and  enacting  laws 
from  the  comitia  to  the  senate.^  In  consequence  of  whii%,  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  of  laws,  and  were  more 
frequently  published.  But  this  was  only  a  shadow  of  power. 
For  the  senators  in  giving  their  opinions  depended  entirely  on 
the  will  of  the  prince ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  their  decrees 
should  be  confirmed  by  him.  An  oration  of  the  emperor  was 
usually  prefixed  to  them,  which  was  not  always  delivered  by 
himself,  but  was  usually  read  by  one  of  the  quaestors,  who  were 
called  CANDiOATi*^  Hence  what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  was  said  to  be  oratione  principis  cautum  ;  and  these 
orations  are  sometimes  put  for  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  To 
such  a  height  did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed,  that  they 
used  to  receive  these  speeches  with  loud  acclamations,  and  never 
failed  to  assent  to  them ;  which  they  commonly  did  by  crying 

out  OMNES,  OMNES.^ 

The  messages  of  the  emperors  to  the  senate  were  called  epis- 
TOL^  or  LiBELLi ;  bccause  they  were  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  or  little  book.  J.  Csesar  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
these  lidelii,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  almost  on  every 
occasion.^*^ 

But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  senate  ^^  was 
only  observed  till  the  Romans  became  habituated  to  slavery. 
After  this,  the  emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what  they 

1  Gk.  CtU  It.  10.  Pis.    2    ordinura     concordia      1.7.  9  Pi\n.Pa,ti,15.\oV«c* 

a.  qua  sU  in  potesta-      ii»)aact»  est,  CicAtt.    5  SaU.Jttfi.42,  Tac.7. 

ten    opiimamM,  I  e.      i.  IS.  6  priscietintegrimons,    10  P\ul.  C««.S^O*V.lu\% 

,^i/iam  etjituuimo-    8  Ck.  Att.  1. 17.  tus.  Ann.  i.  3.  56,   8\.    Kuft,  W*  Wi. 

rr,^r,^.  Att.  i.  14.16.     Ait.  u  15.  D,o.  XXX via.    8  Suct.  Tit.  6.  Aug.  fA.     \\  Sucl.  T\\j.  ^. 
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thought  proper,  without  consultingr  the  senate ;  to  abrogate  old 
laws  and  introduce  new  ones ;  and,  in  shorty  to  determine  every 
thing  according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  by  their  answers  to  the 
applications  or  petitions  presented  to  them  ;^  by  their  mandates 
and  laws,^  &c.  Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
made  use  of  these  rescripts  and  edicts.  They  became  more  fre- 
quent under  Hadrian :  from  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  se- 
nate concerning  private  right  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at 
length  under  Caracalla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  emperors  about  punishing  or  reward- 
ing individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents,  were 
called  PRiviLEoiA.^  This  word  anciently  used  to  be  taken  in  a 
bad  sense ;  for  a  private  law  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary 
punishment  on  a  certain  person  without  a  trial,  as  the  law  of 
Clodius  against  Cicero,  which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  the 
sacred  laws  and  those  of  the  twelve  tables.^  The  rights  or  advan- 
tages '  granted  to  a  certain  condition  or  class  of  men,  used  also 
to  be  called  privilegia  ;°  as  the  privileges  of  soldiers,  parents, 
pupils,  creditors,  &c. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereby  supreme 
power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to  be  re- 
peated to  the  succeeding  emperors  upon  their  accession  to  the 
empire,^  when  taken  together,  are  called  the  Royal  law,  proba- 
bly in  allusion  to  the  law  by  which  supreme  power  was  granted 
to  Romulus.^ 


THE  EQUITES. 

The  equites  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the  state. 
When  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  he  chose 
from  each  tribe  100  young  men,  the  most  distinguished  for 
their  rank,  their  wealth, and  other  accomplishments,  who  should 
serve  on  horseback,  and  whose  assistance  he  might  use  for  guard- 
ing his  person.  These  300  horsemen  were  called  celeres,^  and 
divided  into  three  centuries,  which  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  names  with  the  three  tribes:  namely,  ramnenses,  tati- 
ENSEs,  and  luceres. 

The  number  of  the  equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first  by 
TuUus  Uostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans  ;^°  then  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  doubled  their  number  ;^^  retaining  tlie 

1  per  reaeripU  ad  libel<  Iicgg*  Hi.  19.  Dom.  17.  prri!,  et  angaitnm  pri-  10  decern  turmns;  tnr« 
lo*.  Sext.  30.  vilegiam.  Lav.   xxxiv.  ma,  quasi  terma  dicta 

2  per  edicta  et  eonad*  5  beneficia.  6.  est,    quod    ter    denis 
tutiones.              ^  6  Plin.  z.  56, 57.  110.  9  ra^Mf  '"'•  t»  toy;  ad  equitibua       constaretf 

fi  gmtai  wine  Jegis,  A*    7  tnin  senatua   cuncta,  opera  reloces,  Diony.     Varr.    Feat.    Lir.    i 

O^JJL  X.  SO.  prineipibaa  solita,  Ves*  iU  ia.-Tel  a  mXik^  equea     30. 

^Jaget  pHntia  bomSaU     paaiano  decrevit,  Tac.  deau\ioi\aft\  Te\  &  C^-   \\  wamAT««lictitaita»i 

mta  Irrognrii    td  ett      Hist.ir.S.  let«,  eotum  vt«!ec\o,     Vi»a  «A:ys9ft.. 

«iujn  piirUagiam,  Cie,    8  lexregU,  rel  lex  fan-  Feat. 
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nimiber  and  names  of  the  centaries ;  only  those  who  were  added 
were  called  Ranmenses,  TatienseSf  Lucere»,  posteriores.  But 
as  Livy  says  there  were  now  1800  in  the  three  centuries,  Tar- 
qoin  seems  to  haTe  done  more  than  double  them.^ 

Servios  Tullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  equites ;  he  chose 
twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  made 
six  others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romidus.  Ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to  purchase 
horses ;  and  a  tax  nfras  laid  on  widows,  who  were  exempt  from 
other  oontributions,  for  maintaining  their  horses.*  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  equestrian  order,  whidi  was  of  the  greatest  utility 
in  the  state,  as  an  intermediate  bond  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians. 

At  what  particular  time  the  equites  first  began  to  be  reckoned 
a  distinct  order,  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings.^  After  this  all  those  who  served  on 
horseback  were  not  properiy  called  equites  or  knights,  but  such 
only  as  were  chosen  into  the  equestrian  order,  usually  by  the 
censor,  and-presented  by  him  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expense, 
and  with  a  gold  ring. 

The  equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  families  were 
called  havstrbs,  speciosi,  and  splendioi.  They  were  not  limit- 
ed to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was  about  eighteen 
yearSy^  and  the  fortune,^  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  under  the  emperors,  was  400  sestertia,  that  is,  about 
3,229/L  of  our  money.^  According  to  some,  every  Koman  citi- 
zen whose  entire  fortune  amounted  to  that  sum,  was  every  lus- 
trum enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  equites.  But  that  was 
not  always  the  case.  A  certain  fortune  seems  to  have  been  always 
requisite.^ 

The  badges  of  equites  were,  1.  a  horse  given  them  by  the 
public ;  hence  called  leoitimus  ;^  2.  a  golden  ring,  whence  an- 
NULO  AUREO  ooNARi,^  to  bccome  a  knight ;  3.  angustus  clavus,  or 
tunica  angusticlcwia  ;  4.  a  separate  place  at  the  public  specta- 
cles, according  to  the  law  made  by  L.  Koscius  Otho,  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  A.  LT.  686,^®  that  the  equites  should  sit  in  14rows,i^ 
next  to  the  orchestra,  where  the  senators  sat ;  whence  sedere 
IN  QUATuoRDEcm,  or  in  equestribus  ;  or  spectare  in  equite,^^  to 
be  a  knight. 

The  office  ^'  of  the  equites  at  6rst  was  only  to  serve  in  the 
army :  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or  jurymen,^*  and  to 

1  Lfr.  i.  SO.    Romolu      miHion  of  the  Sabines  6  Hor.    Ep.    i.   1.   57.    11  in  zir.  gradibua. 

KbaUr    added     two      iato  Che  city,  Diony.  ii.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  YA  for     eqaitem    esse, 

Adred  to  each  oen>      47.  7  Lir.  r.  7.  iii.  87.  Suet, 

tanr  of  eqnitea,  as  he    2  Lir.  i.  43.  8  (>r.  F.  Hi.  130.  \3  tnunns. 

added  •■•  hundred  to   8  lAr.  L  3X  ii.  L  9  (or  inter  equitea  leti.    \\  ui  i\i&\cMcnV% 

am  aamber  of  tke  ae-    4  Oa  Hi.  gO.  10  DJo.  uxTi.  25^  J«y. 

MMitv0,  mpoB  th»  ad-    »  etamu.  Iii.  jjg^  ,i^  g^i. 
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fernn  the  public  revenues.^  Judges  were  chosen  from  the  se^ 
nate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at  which  time,  on  account  of 
the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was  transferred 
from  them  to  the  equites,  by  the  Sempronian  law,  made  by  G. 
Oracchus.  It  was  again  restored  to  the  senate  by  Sylla ;  but 
afterwards  shared  between  the  two  orders. 

The  equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into  cer- 
tain societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was  called 
MAOisTBR  sociETATis.^  Thcse  farmers  ^  were  held  in  such  respect 
at  Rome,  that  Cicero  calls  them  homines  amplissimi^  honestissimi^ 
et  omatissimi  ;  flos  equitum  Romanorum,  omamentum  civitatis, 
Jirmametitum  reiptiblica,^  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case 
in  the  provinces,  where  publicans  were  held  in  detestation/  es- 
pecially their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendour  was  added  to  the  equestrian  or- 
der by  a  procession  '  which  they  made  through  the  city  every 
year  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,^  from  the  temple  of  Honour, 
or  of  Mars,  without  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horse- 
back, with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their  heads,  dressed  in  their  toga 
palmatdBy  or  trabeiB,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in  their 
hands  the  military  ornaments  which  they  had  received  from 
their  general,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour.^  At  this  time  it  was 
not  allowable  to  cite  them  before  a  court  of  justice  :  such  was  at 
least  the  case  under  Augustus.^ 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the  equites 
rode  up  to  the  censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the 
Capitol,  and  dismounting,  led  along  ^°  their  horses  in  their  hands 
before  him,  and  in  this  manner  they  were  reviewed." 

If  any  eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished  bis 
fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  the 
censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,^  and  thus  he  was  reckoned 
to  be  removed  from  the  equestrian  order ;  hence  adimere  equum, 
to  degrade  an  eques :  but  those  whom  the  censor  approved, 
were  ordered  to  lead  along  ^^  their  horses. ^^ 

At  this  time  also  the  censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  equites,  and 
such  as  were  less  culpable  were  degraded^'  only  by  passing 
over  their  names  in  the  recitaL^*^  We  find  it  mentioned  as  a 
reward,  that  a  person  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army,  nor  to  maintain  a  public  horse,^^  but  this  exemption 
could  be  granted  only  by  the  people. ^^ 

The  eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  censor's  books, 
was  called  equestris  ordinis  princeps,*^  or  princeps  juventutis  ; 


1  v(>etinlU  condueers.       Lir.  ix.  46.  tor.  tri  moti  snnt. 
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not  that  in  reality  the  equites  were  all  young  men,  for  many 
grew  old  in  that  order,  as  Maecenas  and  Atticus ;  and  we  find 
the  two  censors,  Livios  and  Nero,  were  equites,^  but  because 
they  had  been  generally  so  at  their  first  institution ;  and  among 
the  Romans  men  were  called  juvenes  till  near  fifty.  Hence  we 
find  Julius  Caesar  called  adokscerUulus,  when  he  stood  candidate 
for  being  high-priest,  although  he  was  then  thirty-six  years  old, 
and  Cicero  calls  himielf  adotescens  when  he  was  consuL^  Un- 
der the  emperors,  the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  called  principes 
niventutis,  yeljuvenum.^  We  find  this  name  also  applied  to  the 
whole  equestrian  order.^ 

PLEBEIAN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER. 

All  the  other  Roman  citizens^  besides  the  patricians  and  equites, 
were  called  plebs  or  populus.  Popultts  sometimes  comprehends 
the  whole  nation ;  as,  clementia  romami  populi  :  or  all  the  peo- 
ple except  the  senate;  as,  sbnatus  popuLusguE  ronanus.  In 
which  last  sense  plebs  is  also  often  used ;  as  when  we  say,  that 
the  consuls  were  created  from  the  plebeians,  that  is,  firom  those 
who  were  not  patricians.  But  pleos  is  ususdly  put  for  the  low- 
est common  people ;  hence,  ad  populum  pleoemqtie  referre.^ 
Thus  Horace :  plebs  eris,  i.  e.  units  e  plebe,  a  plebeian,  not  an 
eques ;  who  also  uses  plebs  for  the  whole  people.^ 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  cultivated 
the  gpround,  were  called  plebs  rustica.^  Anciently  the  senators 
also  did  the  same,  but  not  so  in  after  times.^  The  common 
people  who  lived  in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  were 
called  plebs  urban a.^    Both  are  joined,  Sal.  Jug.  73. 

The  plebs  rustiga  was  the  most  respectable.^"  The  plebs  ur- 
bana  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  many  of  whom  fol- 
lowed no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  public  and  private 
largesses.^^  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  an  immense 
quantity  of  corn  was  annually  distributed  among  them  at  the 
public  expense,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  man.^  Their 
principal  business  was  to  attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular 
magistrates  in  their  assemblies ;  hence  they  were  called  turba 
forensis,^  and  from  their  venality  and  corruption,  oPERiB  con- 
ouCTJS  vel  mercenarii,  in   allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,^* 

OPER£  CONDUCTORUM,**  MULTITUDO    CONDUCTA,^^  CON'CIONES    CONDUG- 

T«,^^  coNCiONALis  HiRUDO  (Brarii,  misera  ac  jejuna  plebecula,*^ 
FAX  ET  S0RDE8  uRBis,^^  URBANA  et  perdita  plebs.^ 

1  Liv.  xziz.  87.  &  Bp.  i.  1.  59.  Od.  iii.  ma,  Cie.  RulL  ii.  31.  U  Cic.  Sext.  17.  27.  Q» 
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Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace  ^  to  the  principal  nobility.' 
There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace,^  kept  in  pay  by 
the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used  K>r  hire  to  stimulate  them 
to  the  most  daring  outrages.^  The  turbulence  of  the  common 
people  of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and  unbounded 
licentiousness,  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manufactures  being  considered 
as  serrile  employments,^  they  had  no  encouragement  to  indus- 
try ;  and  the  numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  parti- 
cularly the  shovrs  of  gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural 
ferocity.  Hence  they  were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  con- 
spiracy against  the  state.*^ 

OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

I.    PATRONS  AND  CLIENTS  ;  NOBILBS,  NOVI,  AND  IGNOBILBS  ;  OPTIMATEB, 

AND  FOPULARES. 

That  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  together 
by  the  strictest  bonds,  Homulus  ordained  that  eyery  plebeian 
should  choose  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleased  as  his  pa- 
tron or  protector,  whose  client  he  was  c^Ued.^  It  was  the  part 
of  the  patron  to  adirise  and  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him 
with  his  interest  and  substance  ;  in  short  to  do  erery  thing  for 
him  that  a  parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children.  The  client  was 
obliged  to  pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve 
him  with  his  life  and  fortune  in  any  extremity.^ 

It  was  unlawful  for  patrons  and  dients  to  accuse  or  bear  wit- 
ness against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted 
otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a  victim 
devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both  patrons 
and  clients  vied  with  one  another  In  fidelity  and  observance, 
and  for  more  than  600  years  we  find  no  dissensions  between 
them.^  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beating  one's  parent  that 
of  defrauding  a  client^®  It  was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for 
a  patrician  to  have  numerous  clients,  both  hereditary,  and  ao» 
quired  by  his  own  merit.^^ 

In  afler  times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the 
protection  of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  as  the  Sicilians  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Marcelli,^  Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  nnder 
that  of  Cato,^^,  the  Allobroges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,** 
the  Bononienses,  of  the  Antonii,^'  LacedaBmon,  of  the  Claudii.^* 
Thus  the  people  of  Puteoli  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bruti  for  their 
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patrons,^  Capua  chose  Cicero.*    Thii^  however,  seems  to  have 

taken  place  also  at  an  early  period.^ 

f     Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  curule 

I  magfistracy,  that  is,  had  been  consul,  prstor,  censor,  or  curule 

:  sedile,  were  called  nobilbs,  and  had  the  right  of  makinc;  images 

of  themselves,  which  were  kept  with  great  caie  by  their  pos- 

t^ty,  and  carried  before  them  at  funerals.^ 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigies 
of  persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted ; 
which  they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses/  enclosed 
in  wooden  cases,  and  seem  not  to  have  brought  them  out,  ex- 
cept on  solemn  occasions.^  There  were  titles  or  inscriptions 
written  below  them,  pointing  out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed, 
and  the  exploits  they  had  performed.^  Hence  imagines  is  often 
put  for  nobilitas^  and  cera  for  imagines.^  Anciently  this  rig^ht 
of  images  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians ;  but  afterwards  the  ple- 
beians also  acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised  them- 
selres  to  any  curule  office,  were  caUed  homines  ivovi,  new  men 
or  upstarts.     Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  Jwmo  per  se  cognitus,^^ 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestors, 
were  called  ionobiles. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called 
opmiATBs,^^  and  sometimes  proceres  or  principes  ;  those  who 
studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  were  called  popu- 
LARRs,  of  whatever  order  they  were.^*  This  was  a  division  of 
fictions,  and  not  of  rank  or  dignity.^  The  contests  betwixt 
these  two  parties  excited  the  greatest  commotions  in  the  state, 
whidi  finally  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  liberty. 

IL  OBNTBS  AND  FAMILIA  ;  NAMRS  OP  THR  ROMANS  ;  INORNUI 

AND  LmEBTINI,  &C. 

Thb  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans  (gentes),  and 
each  geng  into  several  families.^^  Thus  in  the  gens  Cornelia 
were  the  families  of  the  Scipiones,  Lentuli,  Cethegi,  Dolabellas, 
Cinnse,  Syllffi,  &c.  Those  of  the  same  gens  were  called  gen- 
tiles, and  those  of  the  same  family  aonati.^^  But  relations  by 
the  father's  side  were  also  called  agnati,  to  distinguish  them 
from  cognati,  relations  only  by  the  mother's  side.  An  agnatus 
might  also  be  called  cognatus,  but  not  the  contrary.  Thus  pO' 
truus,  the  father's  brother,  was  both  an  agnatus  and  cognatus : 
but  avunculus,  the  mother's  brother,  was  only  a  cognatus,^^ 

Anciently  patricians  only  were  said  to  have  a  gens."  Hence  *' 
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some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majorum  gentium,  and  othexs 
minortpn  genlivm.  But  when  the  plebeians  obtained  the  right 
of  intermarriage  with  the  patricians,  and' access  to  the  honours 
of  the  state y  they  likewise  received  the  rights  of  gentes,  which 
rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  by  these  innovations.^ 
Hence,  however,  some  gentes  were  patrician,  and  others  ple^ 
beian ;  and  sometimes  in  the  same  gens  there  were  some  fami* 
lies  of  patrician  rank,  and  others  of  plebeian.  Hence  also  sine 
gente,  for  liberiinus  et  non  generosv^,  ignobly  born.* 

To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  famiUae,  and  to  distinguish 
the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the 
more  noble  of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  pnsnomen, 
nomen,  and  cognomen.^ 

The  PRiENOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  individual.  It 
was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as,  A.  for  Aulus ;  C. 
Caius;  D.  Decimus;  K.  Kseso;  L.  Lucius;  M.  Marcus;  M'. 
Manius;  N.  Numerius;  P.  Publius;  Q.  Quintus;  T.  Titus; 
sometimes  with  two  letters,  as,  Ap.  Appius;  Cn.  Gneius;  ISp. 
Spurius;  Ti.  Tiberius;  and  sometimes  with  three,  as,  Mam. 
Mamercus;  Ser.  Servius;  Sex.  Sextus. 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  praenomen,  and  mai'ked  the  gens 
and  commonly  ended  in  -ius;  as,  Cornelius,  Fabius,  TuUiuisL 
Julius,  Octavius,  &c.  The  cognomen  was  put  last,  and  markea 
the  familia ;  as,  Cicero,  Caesar,  &c.  Thus,  in  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  Publius  is  the  pracnomen ;  Cornelius,  the  nomen ;  and 
Scipio,  the  cognomen. 

Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  surname ;  as  the  Marian ; 
thus,  C.  Marius,  Q.  Sertorius,  L.  Mummius.^  Gens  and  familia 
seem  sometimes  to  be  put  the  one  for  the  other :  thus,  Fabia  gens, 
Y.fcnmlia,^ 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  agnomen 
or  cognomen,  added  from  some  illustrious  action  or  remarkable 
event  Thus  Scipio  was  named  Africanus,  irom  the  conquest  ot 
Carthage  and  Africa.  On  a  similar  account  his  brother  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  Asiaticus.  So  Quintus  •  Fabius 
Maximus  was  called  Cunctator,  from  his  checking  the  impetu- 
osity of  Hannibal  by  declining  battle.  We  find  likewise  a  se- 
cond agnomen,  or  cognomen,  added ;  thus,  the  latter  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  is  called  ^milianus,  because  he  was 
the  son  of  L.  Jilmilius  Paulus,  and  adopted  by  the  son  of  the 
great  Scipio,  who  had  no  male  children  of  his  own.  But  he  is 
commonly  called  by  authors  Africanus  Minor,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  former  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name,  as,  Ro- 
mulus,  Remus,  ki\  or  two ;  as,  Numa  Pompllius,  Tullus  Hosti* 
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lius,  Ancus  Martius,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  Sex- 
tos Tarquinius.  But  when  they  were  divided  into  tribes  or 
clans  and  femilies,^  they  began  commonly  to  have  three ;  as,  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  M.  Valerius  Poplicola,  &c. 

The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  commonly 
two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  surname.'  But  in 
speaking  to  any  one,  the  praenomen  was  generally  used,  as  be- 
ing peculiar  to  citizens ;  for  slaves  had  no  praenomen.  Hence, 
gaudent  pranomine  moUes  auricuke,^ 

The  surnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances ;  either 
from  some  quality  of  the  mind,  as,  Gato  from  wisdom,  i.  e.  catus, 
wise  ;^  or  from  the  habit  of  the  body,  as,  Calvus,  Crassus,  Macer, 
&C.;  or  from  cultivating  particular  fruits,  as,  Lentulus,  Piso, 
Cicero,  &c  Certain  surnames  sometimes  gave  occasion  to  jests 
and  witty  allusions ;  thus,  Asina  f  so,  8erranus  Calatinus  f  hence 
also  in  a  different  sense  Virgil  says,  vel  te  sulco^  Serrane,  serene 
tem,'^  for  Q.  Cindnnatus  was  called  serranus,  because  the  am- 
bassadors from  the  senate  found  him  sowing,  when  they  brought 
him  notice  that  he  was  made  dictator.^ 

The  praenomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day, 
which  was  called  dies  lustrictis,  or  the  day  of  purification,  when 
certain  religious  ceremonies  were  performed/  The  eldest  son 
of  the  family  usually  got  the  praenomen  of  his  father ;  the  rest 
were  named  from  their  uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to 
be  called  from  the  name  of  the  gens ;  thus,  Tullia,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero ;  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar ;  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  &c. ;  and  they  retained  the  same  name  after  they 
were  married.  When  there  were  two  daughters,  the  one  was 
called  Major,  and  the  other  Minor ;  thus,  Cornelia  Majur,  Cor- 
nelia Minor.  If  there  were  more  than  two,  they. were  distin- 
guished by  their  number ;  thus.  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta, 
Quinta,  &c.  ,^°  or  more  softly,  Tertulla,  Quartilla,  Quintillii, 
&c.^^  Women  seem  anciently  to  have  also  had  praenomens, 
which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters ;  thus,  0  for  Caia,  'i 
for  Lucia,  &c. 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  names  of  the 
gentes,  and  surnames  of  the  familiae,  always  remained  fixed  and 
certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  family, 
and  descended  to  their  posterity.  But  after  the  subversion  of 
liberty  they  were  changed  and  confounded. 

Those  were  called  liberi,  free,  who  had  the  power  of  doing 
what  they  pleased.     Those  who  were  born  of  parents  who  had 
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been  always  free,  were  called  woman.  Slaves  made  free  were 
called  LiBXRTi  and  libkrtini.  They  were  called  liberti  in  rela- 
tion to  their  masters,  and  lihertini  in  relation  to  freebom  citi- 
zens; thus,  libertus  meus,  libertus  Caisarig,  and  not  liberiinus  ; 
but  libertmus  homo,  i.  e.  non  ingmiuus.  Servus  €wn  manu  mitti- 
tttr,fit\iheri\nuBy(nonliheTin9.)  ^ 

Some  think  that  libertini  were  the  sons  of  the  liberti,  from 
Suetonius,  who  says  that  they  were  thus  called  anciently  ;*  but 
this  distinction  never  occurs  in  the  classics.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  both  words  applied  to  the  same  person  in  writers  who 
flourished  in  different  ages.^  Those  whom  Cicero  calls  libeiv 
tini,  Livy  makes  qui  servitutem  servissenf.*  Hence  Seneca 
often  contrasts  servi  et  liberi,  ingenui  et  libertini.^ 

SLAVES. 

Mem  became  slaves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken  in  war, 
by  sale,  by  way  of  punishment,  or  by  being  bom  in  a  state  of 
servitude.^ 

1.  Those  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered  themselves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom,  and 
were  called  dedititii.^  But  those  taken  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
storming  of  cities,  were  sold  by  auction  (jsuh  corona^  as  it  was 
termed,^  because  they  wore  a  crown  when  sold ;  or  svb  hctsta, 
because  a  spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  or  auctioneer  stood). 
They  were  called  skrvi,^  or  mancipia.^** 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome.  Those 
who  dealt  in  that  trade  ^^  brought  them  thither  from  various 
countries.  The  seller  was  bound  to  promise  for  the  soundness 
of  his  slaves,  and  not  to  conceal  their  faults.^  Hence  they  werte 
commonly  exposed  to  sale  **  naked ;  and  they  carried  a  scroll 
banging  at  their  necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities 
were  specified.**  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account,  he  was 
bound  to  make  up  the  loss,  or  in  some  cases  to  take  back  the 
slave."  Those  whom  the  seller  would  not  warrant,*®  were  sold 
with  a  kind  of  cap  on  their  head." 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened 
with  chalK,"  and  their  ears  bored."  Sometimes  slaves  were 
sold  on  that  condition,  that  if  they  did  not  please  they  should  be 
returned  within  a  limited  time.*"     Foreign  slaves,  when  first 
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brought  to  the  city,  were  called  vsnalbs,  or  skrvi  novicii:^ 
tlaTes  who  had  serred  longr,  and  tience  were  become  artful,  ve» 
ieratores^ 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-bom  citizens  among  the  Romans, 
as  among  other  nations^  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves,  much  less 
was  it  alfowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But  as  this 
gave  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  decree  ot 
die  senate,  that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  for  the 
sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in  slavery.  Fathers 
mighty  indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves,  but  these  did  not 
on  that  account  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  citizens.  For  when 
freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  Deld  as  ingenui,  not  liber- 
tini.  The  same  was  the  cose  with  insolvent  debtors,  who  were 
given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors.^ 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery,  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment. Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themselves  en- 
rolled in  the  censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,^  had  their 
goods  confiscated,  and,  after  being  scourged,  were  sold  beyond 
8)e  Tiber/  Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were  first  deprived 
of  liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed  slaves  of  punishment' 

4.  The  children  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of  her 
master.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves,  but 
their  connection  was  called  contubernium,  and  themselves,  con* 
tvbertuUes,  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  the  house  of  their 
masters,  were  called  ykrvm,  or  vemaculi  ;  hence  lingua  vema^ 
cukiy  V.  -am,  one's  mother  tongue.  These  slaves  were  more 
petulant  than  others,  because  they  were  commonly  more  in- 
dulged.^ 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house,  was  called  fami- 
LiA,^  and  the  s\a,yres,  familiares.^  Hence  familia  philosophortim, 
sects  ;^"  sententia,  qua  familiam  ducit,  honestum  quod  sit,  id  esse 
SOLUM  BONUM ;  the  chief  maxim  of  the  Stoics  ;^^  Lucius  familiam 
ducitj  is  the  chief  of  the  sect  ;^^  accedit  etiam,  quod  familiam  du- 
citf  &c  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise.^^ 

The-  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  dominus  ;**  whence  this 
word  was  put  for  a  tyrant ^^  On  this  account  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  refused  the  name.*®  • 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  likewise 
employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.     ISuch  as  had 

1  Gks.  QBin.  6.    Flln.  6  This  most,  howertr,  Par.  ▼.  S.  familia  eon*  10  CicFin.tr  18.  Dir. 

Ep.  i-  21.  Qnin.  i.  12.  hare  sunk  into  a  mere  stat  ex  servis  ploribus,  ii.  1.  Att  il.  16. 

S.  rill.  8.  S.  fonn,  after  the  exten-  Cie.  Csec.  It),  quinde-  11  Id.  Fin.  ii.  18. 

t  Ter.    Heant.    r.    1.  tion  of  the  Roman  ter<  cim  liberi  homines,  po-  12  Id.  Phil,  r  11. 

16.  ritories,      Ed.  —  Ctc  pains  est :  totidem  s«r-  13Fam'<rU.  5. 

a  in  aerritatem   eredi-  CncSI.  ri,  familia;    tottdcm  U  Tet.'Eian.v&.^.^a. 

toribaa  addirti,  Qitia.  g  terri panta  Sngeban-  rincti,       rrgattalam,  15  1i\r.\\.  ^. 

wi.3.se.T.10.80.  tar.  Apnl.  Apal.  16  Suel.   kue.  !».  \^ 

-^■^Buhtertngarant.       8  Nep.    Att.    13.   Cie.      Amph.  PfOl.  127. 
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a  ^eniiu  for  it,  irere  Bometimes  iiutniRted  in  literatnie  and  iIm 
liMmt  arts ;'  some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great  pries  ^  henca 
arose  a  priDcipal  part  of  tlie  imiDense  Health  of  Crassoa.' 

SLtTeg  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  Iroin  school,  nere 
called  psDiooQi ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where  those  young 
■laves  st^d  who  were  iuBlmctbd  in  literature,'  naa  called  F.«i>tr 

L^lares  were  promoted  according  to  their  behanoor ;  as,  front 
being-  a  drud)^  or  mean  slave  iu  town,'  to  be  an  OTerseer  in  the 
country.' 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times  were 
cultivated  chiefly  by  alaTes.'  But  there  wera  also  frea  men  who 
wrought  for  hire  as  among  us." 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  orer 
their  slaTes.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at 
pleasure.'"  This  right  was  exercised  with  so  great  cruelty,  espe- 
cially in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republie,  that  laws  were  made 
at  different  Umes  to  restrain  it.  The  lash  was  ttie  common 
punishment ;  but  far  certain  crimes  they  used  to  be  branded  in 
the  forehead,  and  sometimes  were  forced  to  carry  a  piece  of 
wood  round  their  necks  whereier  they  went,  which  was  called 
nmci ;  and  whoever  had  been  subjected  to  this  punishment  was 
ever  afterwards  called  jthcifer."  A  slave  that  had  been  often 
beaten,  was  called  mistisii,  or  verbero."  A  slave  who  had 
been  bTandedwBScalledsTieMST:AB,T. -icus.'^infcnpfus,"  lilera- 
tia."  Slaves  also  by  way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in 
a  woric.house,  or  brideweU,"  where  they  were  obliged  to  tunt  a 
mill  for  grinding  corn."     Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and 

Sm,  i{j>.ia  Sa«.J>l!     ud  Unu  of  Uu  lims      ■>;.— eil.-l>^Clu.      JuntLis^dV^'igG. 


Cruiu  aflno  u,  bfB     50  am  ctml  DjMm  hli       iai  nlani'     0>*  aorr,     X7  ffhITo  tliH  napjor- 
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bring  back^  slates  who  fted  ftom  their  masters  (rueirnriy)* 
were  called  FueinvABii.' 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with  a 
weight  tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  tbem.^  To 
deter  slaves  from  offending,  a  though  or  a  lash  made  of  leather 
was  commonly  hung  on  the  staircase ;'  but  this  was  chicdiy  ap- 
plied to  younger  slaves.' 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  emcified," 
but  this  punishment  was  prohibited  under  Constantine.^  If  a 
master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  bis  own  house,  and  the  murder 
not  discovered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to  be  put  to 
death.  Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one  family  punished 
on  this  account^*^ 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons^  but  as  things,  and  might 
be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  anoUier,  like  any  other  effects. 
Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justioe^^  nor 
make  a  will,  nor  inherit  any  thing  ;^  but  gentle  masters  idlowed 
them  to  make  a  kind  of  will  ;^^  nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers^ 
unless  first  made  free,^^  except  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  8000  slaves  were  armed  without  being 
freed.^  These  were  called  yolonbb,  because  they  enlisted  vo' 
luntarily ;  and  afterwards  obtained  their  freedom  tor  their  bra^ 


Iff 


very 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  sustt^ 
nance,^  commonly  four  or  five  peeks  ^^  of  grain  a  month,  and 
five  denarii,  which  was  called  their  mknstbuum.^  They  like- 
wise had  a  daily  allowance  ;^  and  what  they  spared  of  this,  or 
procured  by  any  other  means  with  their  master's  consent^  was 
called  their  fbculium.  This  money,  with  their  master's  per- 
mission, they  laid  out  at  interest,  or  purchased  with  it  a  slave 
for  themselves,  from  whose  labours  they  might  make  profit. 
Such  a  slave  was  called  servi  vicarius,^  and  constituted  part  of 
the  peciUium,  with  which  also  slaves  sometimes  purehased  their 
freedom.  Cicero  says,  that  sober  and  industrious  slaves,  at 
least  such  as  became  slaves  from  being  captives  in  war,  seldom 
remained  in  servitude  above  six  years.^    At  certain  times  slaves 


1  retrakera,  Ter.  Hea. 
iT.S.65. 
8  Cie.  Fam.  r.  9. 

5  Flor.  iU.  19. 

4  FUat.    Afin.    ii.   2. 

84,  &c.  AaL  ir.  4. 16. 

Ter.     FhoriB.    i.    4. 

48. 
8  habeiuu 

6  In  Kails,  Hor.  E& 
«.  2. 15. 

7  Sekol.  ibid,  bnpif 
bam  habaaa  vel  fern* 
I*  vUetabantor,  Ulp. 
H.  iTsai  dt  Sa  SUaa. 

SameAervJ^ia  in  met- 
Jir  wAA  Istait,  a»  Cie. 


MU.  15.  PhU.  ii.  9. 

8  Jar.  Ti.  219.  Gc. 
Verr.  t.  3. 64,  fre. 

9  Late  in  the  empire, 
burning  alire  waa  em* 
plorad,  amongatotlier 
BarDarona  meana  of 
aatiaffing  the  crimi' 
nal  code. — Blair,  p. 
60,  and  note  19.— For 
a  full  detail  of  thara- 
rioTU  nodea  of  puo* 
ialiing  alaraa,  and  iu- 
ttnuaeaU  of  torture 

msed  for  extracting 
erideate  from  them, 
eaaoag   the  Rommaii, 


we  refer  to  Blair'a  ex- 
cellent work  on  Ro- 
man slarery,  from 
■wbkh  moat  of  oor 
Botea  on  Uiia  anbject 
hare  been  drawn;  the 
ImiaiaitiTa  reader  will 
there  find  that  little 
new  either  in  tlia  in. 
atrnment  or  method  of 
torture  baa  been  in* 
vented  by  tlie  no- 
derna,— Eo. 

JO  Tac  Ann.  xit  43. 

II  Ter.  Pborm.  U.6S. 

II)  Plin.Kp.vuLl6.lv. 
Jl. 


18  quasi  testamenta  fa. 
cere,  Plin.  l£p.  viiL  16* 

14  Id.z.39.Serr.Virg. 
JRa,  iz.  547. 

15  Lir.  xxij.  57. 

16  Fest.  Liv.  zziv.  16. 

17  dimenaom. 

18  modu. 

IB  Donat.  Ter.  Phonn. 

i.  1. 9.  San.  Ep.  80. 
81)  diarium,  Hor.  Kn*  i. 

14. 40. 
SI  Hot.  Sat.  u.  1.1%. 

Aain.  *u.4.7n.1i»l\.. 
\\.\B.1. 
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vrere  obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters  out  of  their  poor 
sayings.^  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  between  the 
master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slave  should  pay  a  certain 
sum,  the  master  should  be  obliged  to  give  him  his  liberty.^ 

Although  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same^ 
yet  their  condition  in  families  was  very  different,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  their  masters  and  their  different  employments. 
Some  were  treated  with  indulgence ;  some  served  in  chains,  as 
janitors  and  door-keepers;^  others  were  confined  in  work- 
houses below  ground.^ 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom; 
as  at  the  feast  of  Saturn,  in  the  month  of  December,'  when  they 
were  served  at  table  by  their  masters,*^  and  on  the  Ides  of  Au- 
gust.^ 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  im- 
mense.^ Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to  have  had  several 
thousands.^  Wars  were  sometimes  excited  by  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves.^" 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  various  pub- 
lic services,^^  and  especially  to  attend  on  the  magistrates.  Tneir 
condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than  that  of  private  slaveai 
They  had  yearly  allowances  ^  granted  them  by  the  public^^ 

There  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil  -^^  concerning  the 
state  of  whom  writers  are  not  agreed.^' 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  praenomen  of  their  master;  thus, 
Marcipores,  Lucipores,  Fublipores.^  Afterwards  they  got  va- 
rious names,  either  from  their  country,  or  from  other  circum- 
stances ;  as,  Syrus,  Davus,  Geta,  Parmeno,  &c.  in  comic  writers; 
Tiro,  Laurea,  Dionysius,  &c.  in  Cicero.    But  slaves  are  usually 


1  ex  eo  quod  de  du 
menso  suo  anciatim 
eomparserint,  Ter. 
Ibid. 

8  Plant.  Anl.  r.  8. 
Casiiu  ik  6,  6.  8tc 
Had.  ir.  2.  23.  Tac. 
xiv.  48. 

S  ostiarii ;  and  to  in 
the  coantrf,  catenati 
eultores,  Flor.  iii.  19. 
Yincti  foMorea,  Lac. 
Tii.  402.  hi,  sc.  qui 
Bgram  cohint,  rel  co- 
lont,  Tel  gervi  sunt  so. 
lati  aat  rincti,  Golum. 
i.  7.  See  post,  tit. 
Agricultnre. 

4  in  ergastulis  snbter- 
raneis.  So  Plin.  rincti 
pedes,  damnata  ma- 
nns,  inseriptiqoe  ral* 
tiM,  arva  ezercent, 
xviii.  3.  eoli  rora  ab 
ergastaiJB     jwsslmam 

0«<  lb.e.6, 
#  Mor,  Sat  U.  7.  4. 


7  Fest. 

8  Juv.  iii.  140. 

9  Sen.  Tranq.  An.  viii. 

10  Flor.  iii.  19,  20. 

11  Lir.  i.  7. 
13  annua 

13  Plin.  Ep.  X.  30.  40. 

14  adacriptitii  vel  glsbaB 
adscriptu 

15  IVevioasIf    to    the 

arriral   of  the   Lom> 

bards  in  Italy,  we  do 

not   find    more   than 

three  distinct  appeila. 

tions     for     separate 

grades  of  the  servile 

condition.    1st,  Scrvt, 

«uMieipw,   or    wreilta, 

slaTes.    2d,  Adtctipti- 

(it,  or  mdscripti  glmtBt 

bondsmen  fixed  to  the 

soil.    Sd,  CfftoMt,  hos- 

bandmei^  or  uif  Mituit, 

tenants,  (oalled  soa&e- 

times  arigii»riij  or  art. 

jfumkty         (vminala, 

when     bom    in    tiiat 

ci«s>     Tbe  first  only 

were  alares,  properly 


so  called;  the  second 
were  of  nearly  the 
aame  ciril  rank;  but, 
with  regard  to  them, 
the  powers  of  the 
master  were  curtail- 
ed; and  they  stuod, 
therefore,  in  a  utua* 
tioo  preferable  to  that 
of  other  bondsmen : 
the  last  were  free  in 
state,  but  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  Pub- 
Jected  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  on  which 
they  were  bound  to 
dwell;  and  they  were, 
consequently,  in  a 
kind  of  liberty  inferior 
to  that  enjoyed  by 
other  freemen.  There 
were,  alao,  two  des- 
criptions 01  temporary 
bondage :  the  one  wa* 
that  of  slaTes  who 
were  about  to  pasa  in. 
to  freedom*,  and  the 
QiChex  wae  uuA  ef  fi««. 
■teewbo  wete  oV>V\%- 


ed,  for  a  time,  to  serve 
a  particular  indi'^- 
dual.  Persons  in  the 
state  of  the  former 
were  called  •tafuMkcri, 
or  free  in  rank ;  those 
in  the  sitoation  of  the 
latter  were  termed 
fieri,  or  bound ;  under 
this  denomination 
came  debtors  while  in 
the  hands  of  their  ere* 
ditors,  before  being 
adjudged  to  tiiem,  or 
sold:  and  also  citixen* 
captiTCS,  who,  being 
ransomed  from  theen< 
emy,  could  not  repay 
the  price  of  their  re> 
demption,  and  were 
compelled  to  work  it 
out  by  acting,  for  a 
Hme,  as  serTants  to 
their  purchasers. 

Blair,  p.  50,  51,— Kd. 
16  quasi  Mard,   Lncii, 
Pkiblii  pueri,  &«•  Quin. 
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distingiiished  in  the  classics  by  their  different  employ Qents ;  as, 
Medici,  Ghirurgi,  Paedagogi,  Grammatici,  ScriUe,  Fabri,  Goqui, 
&c 

iSlayes  uere  anciently  freed  by  three  ways,  censu,  vindicta^  et 
testamerUo,^ 

1.  Per  CENsuM,  when  a  siaje,  with  his  mastei^s  knowledge, 
or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  cen80r*s  roll' 

2.  Per  vnmiCTAM,  when  a  master,  going  with  his  slave  in  his 
hand  to  the  prastor  or  consul,  and  in  the  provinces,  to  the  pro- 
consul or  propraetor,  said,  **  I  desire  that  tiiis  man  be  free  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Romans ;'''  and  the  praetor,  if  he 
approved,  putting  a  rod  on  the  head  of  the  slave,^  pronounced, 
^  I  say  that  this  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans." 
Whereupon  the  lictor  or  the  master  turning  him  round  in  a 
circle,  (which  was  called  vertigo,)^  and  giving  him  a  blow  on 
the  cheek,^  let  him  go,'  signifying  that  leave  was  granted  him 
to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  rod  with  which  the  slave  was 
struck,  was  called  vindicta,  as  some  think,  from  Vindidus  or 
Vindex,  a  slave  of  the  VitelUi,  who  informed  the  senate  concern- 
ing the  conspiracy  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  and  others,  to  restore 
the  Tarquins,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this 
manner.^ 

3.  Per  TESTAMBNTUM,  wbeu  a  master  gives  his  slaves  their 
liberty  by  his  will  If  this  was  done  in  express  words/  as,  for 
example,  davus  sbrvus  meus  liber  esto,  such  freedmen  were 
called  OBcmi  or  Charonit^e,  because  they  had  no  patron  but  in 
the  infernal  regions.  In  allusion  to  which,  those  unworthy  per- 
sons who  got  admission  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
were  by  the  vulgar  called  senatores  orcini.^"  But  if  the  testator 
signified  his  desire  by  way  of  request,  thus,*^  rogo  hereoem 
MEUM,  T7T  davum  manumittat  ;  the  heir  ^  retained  the  rights  of 
patronage.  ^^ 

Liberty  procured  in  any  of  these  methods  was  called  justa  li- 

BERTAS. 

In  latter  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other  me- 
thods :  by  letter  \^*  among  fiiends,^'  if  before  five  witnesses  a 
master  ordered  his  slave  to  be  free ;  or  by  table,^*  if  a  master  bid 


1  CJe.  Top.  2.  mh  10. 
t  Cic.  Ccc.  34.  •.  98u 
t  hone  bominem   libe> 

rnm  ttse  rolo  mor«Tel 

jure  Qairitiam. 

4  Hon  Sat.  iL  7. 76. 

5  Pert.  Sat.  r.  79. 

6  aUpa,  laid*  is.  4. 
whenoe,.  multo  majoria 
alapc  maeain  reneant, 
Bbertj  U  ioU,  &e. 
Phadr.U.S.88. 

7  e  Duuia  emittebat. 

0  lir.    IL   A    wbntee 
ulmo  perkMpm  rtadicMra 
Jjt  UberUtem,  to  Ave  ; 


multer,  modo  cpiam 
Tindicta  redemit,  a 
woman  lately  fread, 
Or.  A.  iii.  615. 

9  rerbta  directU. 

10  Saet.  Aug.  35. 

11  verbU  precativia. 
18  hcref  hduciariua. 
13  A  master  might,  by 

tMtamant.  leave  (ne- 
don  to  his  slave,  in 
anyone  of  three  wavs : 
Ainetly,  Ut,  hyonar' 
lag  that  be  abotUd  be 
fre»;    or,   Badiy^    hy 
eommaoding  the  heir 


to  mannmit  him;  or 
indirectly,  3dly,  by>f- 
^ieommtss.  or  aimple 
request,  addressed  to 
the  heir,  that  he  would 
emancipate  the  slave. 
The  two  first  modes 
were  always  indefea- 
sible by  the  heir ;  the 
last,  it  was  for  some 
time  thought  optional 
to  him  to  fulfil  or  not; 
bat  beqaeiti  of  this 
nature  were  put  on  a 
Jevel  with  direct  legn- 
eiey,  befart  i he  time  of 


the  yonnger  Pliar.    A 
slave,   without   oeing 
made  free  in  express 
terms,  got  liberty  and 
citisc-nship,  if  he,   by 
order    of    cither    the 
testator  or  the    he'r, 
attended  his  maater's 
funeral,  wearing    the 
pifanf,  or  famied   bia 
corpse  on  the  bier,— 
Bl«Ar,p.\W.— T£.VJ, 
U  per  «)fMlo\ax(i, 
15  utter  am\eoa. 
\t  per  nen&asa. 
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ft  glare  wt  tt  h'la  table;'  for  it  was  thoivht  disgraceful  to  eat 
witb  daves  or  mean  penooB,  uid  bepchet '  were  Bnigoed  tbem, 
not  concbeB.  Hsnce  imi  ttibteUii  vir,  a  peison  of  Ibe  lowot 
TBTik.'  There  were  many  other  methods  of  Greeing  aUvei,  but 
these  did  not  confer  complete  freedom.'  They  only  dischai^ed 
them  from  servitude,  but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  priTil^es 
of  citizens ;  nnless  afterwards  the  vindicta  was  superadded,  in 
presence  of  a  m^iitrate.* 

Andently  the  oondition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same: 
they  obtained  tbe  freedom  of  the  city  with  Iheir  liberty,  accord- 
ing to  the  iostitotioii  of  Servius  Tullius.'  They  were,  howeTer, 
diitributed  among  tbe  four  city  tribes  as  being  more  ignoble.' 
But  afterwards,  when  many  worthless  and  orofligste  persons,  be- 
ing freed  by  their  masters,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of  citiien^ 
Tarious  laws  were  made  to  check  the  license  of  manumiltiilf 
slaves.  No  mnster  was  allowed  to  iree,  by  his  will,  above  ■ 
cerUin  number,  la  propoitioD  to  the  number  be  had ;  but  not 
above  100,  if  he  had  even  30,000,  which  number,  some  indi- 
viduals are  said  to  have  possessed.'  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of 
vcMta  gpalia  terrarum  per  vinctos  colenda ;  et  familia  beUicotU 
nationibui  mqjor^  and  Pliny,  of  legions  of  slaves,  so  that  the 
master  needed  a  person  to  tell  him  their  names.'"  Augushu 
ordained  by  a  law  called  Mlia  Seniia,  that  no  slave  who  had 
ever  for  the  sake  of  a  crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt,  tor- 
tured, or  branded  in  tbe  face,  although  freed  by  his  master, 
should  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  should  always  remain 
in  the  state  of  the  dedititii,  who  were  indeed  free,  but  could  not 
aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizens."  The  reason  of 
this  law  may  be  gathered  from  Diony.  iv.  24^ 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Junia  Norbana,  because  it  was 
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passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U.  77], 
those  freed  per  epistolam,  inter  amicos,  or  by  the  other  less  so- 
lemn methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Koinan  citizens,  but 
of  the  Latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies.  Hence  they 
were  called  latini  juniani,  or  simply  latini.* 

Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of  liberty.' 
They  also  were  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  a  ring  by  their 
master.  They  then  assumed  a  praenomen,  and  pretixed  the 
name  of  their  patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro, 
the  freedman  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persius  says. 
verterii  hunc  dominus ;  momento  turbinis  exit  marcus  DamaJ 
Hence,  tanquam  JiabecLS  tria  nomina,  for  tanquam  liber  sis*  So 
foreigners,  when  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  assumed 
the  name  of  that  person  by  whose  favour  they  obtained  it' 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If  the 
patron  was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound,  in  the 
Kame  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  his  abilities. 
And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  his  freedman  when  poor,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  suc- 
ceeded to  his  effects. 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons  were 
condemned  to  the  mines  ;^  and  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  a  law, 
reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery.' 


I^RUSTIC  SLAVEii. 


Viliiens,  steward,  owMar,  or 

buiiff. 
ViLiea,wifcofdo. 
SnlmlUau,  aadar  steward,  &e. 
AipieoU,  ealtirator  or  agriettl< 

tuml  labourer. 
Foasor,  digger. 
Sairitor    rel    Sartor,   koer   or 

harrower. 
Occatoi,  ditto,  ditto,  or  eiod* 

breaker. 
Ruucator.  waedai. 
Arator,  puHigbnan  or  tiller. 
Jai;ariua,  ditto,  or  ox-driver. 
.Me*oor,  reaper. 
Moliior,  aaillBr  or  griader. 
Vinitor,  Tine-dreaMr. 
Vbdemiator    tsI    Viodenitor, 

Tiatager. 
Oiivitor,  dresser  of  oliro  trees. 
Capnlator,  spoon  or  ladle 

(for  oil). 


OCCUPATIONS    OF   SLAVES. 

Putator,  pruner. 
Kroodator,  leaf-stripper, 
foeniaector      rel      Foraiseca, 

mower  or  ha]r*cattar. 
Senrus   ab    hortonun    eoltnra, 

gardener. 
Hortulanas,  ditto. 
Olitor.   herb-man   or    kitchen* 

gardener. 
Topiarius,  hedge  and  tree  dip* 

per, 
Viridiarioa,    lawn    (or     green 

walk)  keeper. 
Saitnarius,      forester,      rather 

park-keeper  or  ranger. 
Salictarias,    keeper    of    osier. 

grounda. 
Laparioa,  wolf.killer. 
Pastor,  herdsman  of   any  de- 

acription. 
Oviliu  vel  Opilio,  shepherd. 
Virvicariua,  wetber-herd. 
Tunaor  ovium,  sheep-ahaaror. 
Caprarios,  goat-barO. 
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Peoort    prafsetas  vel   Pecoria 

magister,  chief  herdanan. 
Cnatus  armenti  Tel  Pastor  ar* 

mentoram,  noat-hefd. 
Saperiumentarins,     keeper    of 

working  cattle. 
Babnleos  vel  Bubseqpia,  oxMiri. 

Tcr  or  herdsoian. 
Purculatur      vel       Porcariua, 

swina-herd. 
Subulcufl,  herd  for  young  pigs. 
Oregarius,  horse-herd. 

II ^RUSTIC,  OR  URBAN 

SLAVES, 

(According  to  Circumstances.^ 

Vrnator,  hunter. 

VestigMtor,     game     finder    oi 

tracker,  sometimes  ot  bees. 
Indagatur,  ditto,  or  toil  setter, 

sometimes  of  bees. 
Altttor,  game-driver  or  chaser. 
Auceps,  fuwler. 


•  •• 

▼lU. 


1  Plin.  Ep.  X.  109, 

2  Serr.  V  ire.  JSn. 
564.  LiT.xrr.44.hpnce 
ad  pileoaa  servwn  to- 
cue,  far  ad  Uiartatoni, 
Lit.  ibid. 

3  SappoM*  Mi0  mmtter 
whirl  bim  .naad;   in 

the  moment  of  tUs  b*' 


ing  whirled  round  (til. 
ia  one  turn  of  a  top), 
he  iaaues  forth  .Marcos 
Dana.— S^t.  v.  77. 
4  Jut.  t.  18(1. 

6  Cic  Fmw.  xiii,  35,  S6. 

It  ad  Uatamias. 

t  in  tervitatem  rtnroca' 

rit,  Suet.  Ctaud,  25. 


libertum,  qui  probatiis 
fuerit  patrono  deU> 
tores  summiaisse,  qui 
dc  statu  i  jua  facerent 
ei  qiiaBStionem,  serTum 

rtroni  eise  jassiL  L. 
Dig.  de  jure  Patron. 
8  the    iollowinc;    naift* 
iogue  of  sluTC«,  dvv'\d» 


fd  accordin.?  to  their 
occapatioo".  isextrart- 
ed  from  Blair's  valu- 
able work  na  tU« 
**SUle     ol     \ii\a:ten 


HOHIN  UltlgUITIEg. 

RIGHTS  OF  ROMAM  CITIZENS, 


^«u,B  Home  was  bat  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  whocTCE  fixed 
'  tfieir  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory,  obtained  the  rights 


m  4f  AlR^  dj»r-fcffTOr.  _ 


SiT'.ii'piniiii.ilHp-wUiIiK    Simi  i'>J  nucu  Oe>w,  *>- 


RIQHTS  or  CITISRIB.  3T 

To  increaie  ths  number  of  citlietis,  Itoiouliu  opened  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary  ^"r  fuf^iUve  stares,  inaolTent  deutors,  and 
male&cton,  whither  great  numben  flocked  from  the  neij^hbouT' 
ing  atateB,  because  no  one  could  be  taken  from  thence  to  pun- 
iifamenL  ETen  cimr|uiihed  eaemiei  were  transplanted  lo  Borne, 
Mid  became  citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  dty 
was  granted  by  Homulus  to  tbe  Cfetiinenses,  Camerini,  Anleni- 


LKWt.  tiiitr,      '  ""f",'  '""I"  pi'I*"^""  ■"  ■*    ''"l!JS  S^jl  dill 
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nates,  GrostumiDi,  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabines.  This  example 
was  imitated  by  bis  suocessorsy  who  transplanted  the  Albans  and 
other  yanquished  tribes  to  Rome.^  Likewise  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  ffiven  to  a  great  many, 
especially  after  the  taking  and  burning  oi  the  city  by  the  Gauls ; 
at  which  time,  that  it  mi^t  be  rebuilt  with  more  splendour,  new 
citizens  were  assumed  from  the  Veientes,  Gapenates,  and 
Falisci.* 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and 
who  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom  of 
the  city  was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  which  were  called 
MUNiciPiA,  and  the  inhabitants  municipes,  because  they  might  en- 
joy offices  at  Rome.^  When  any  of  these  fixed  their  abode  at 
Rome,  they  became  gives  inqenui.^  Hence  it  happened  that 
the  same  person  might  enjoythe  highest  honours  both  at  Rome 
and  in  his  own  free  town.  Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood  candidate 
for  the  consulship  at  Rome,  was  dictator  in  his  own  native  city 
Lanuvium.  The  free  town  in  which  one  was  bom  was  called 
patria  obrmana,  naturtB  vel  loci.  Rome,  (jqua  exceptus  est,)  pa- 
tria  communis,  civitati*  yeljuris,^ 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended,  and 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be  more 
valued,  the  freedom  of  the  city  ^  was  more  sparingly  conferred, 
and  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  different  merits  of  the 
allies  towards  the  republic  To  some  the  right  of  voting  ^  was 
given,  and  to  others  not  The  people  of  Caere  were  the  first  who 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting,  for 
having  received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
vestal  virgins  and  priests,  when  they  fled  from  the  Gauls.^  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after  given  in  this  manner  to  the 
people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Cumae,  and  Sinuessa,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Acerra,^  and  of  Anagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum, 
and  Privemum,^"  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  the  right 
of  voting.^^  But  several  cities  of  the  Heruici  preferred  their 
own  laws.^^  In  process  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all 
the  allies  of  the  Latin  name ;  and  after  the  Social  or  Italian 
war,  it  was  communicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  river 
Rubicon  on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower 
sea.  Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  hence  began  to  be  called  Grallia  Tog^ata.  Augustus  was 
very  sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  but  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different  times 
granted  it  to  different  cities  and  nations.     At  last  Caracalla 

/£/r.  /.  SL  xxxr,  5U    S  nania  t.  manera  ct-    5  Cie.Le(g.V\.%%  0  Ltr.  r!U.  14. 17. 

»  iE'  ^*"*»  "^  so.  Lir.      pcre  poterant.  6  hui  c&v\U.\At.  \^  '?\Y«a\a.\e%. 

mwf^-^'  4  Cic.   Brut.  79.  Leg*.    7  Jtt«  «ttfft»5".  W  \*V..V'Ki.\v.%. 
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mDted  the  freedom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  ttie  inhabitants  of 
Oie  Roman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  anciently 
GsUed  HOSTESy  and  afterwards  fbrbgbini.^  After  Rome  had 
extended  her  empire^  first  orer  Latium,  then  oyer  Italy,  and 
lastly  o?er  great  part  of  the  world^  the  rights  which  the  subjects 
of  tnat  empire  enjoyed  came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds; 
which  may  he  csJXedjus  Quiritium,  Jus  Latii,  Jus  Ttalicum,  Jus 
pravinciarum  rel  provinciale. 

Jus  QumiTiuM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
which  were  different  at  different  times.  The  rights  of  Roman 
dtizens  were  either  priyate  or  public :  the  former  were  properly 
calledTus  Qjuiritium,  and  the  latter^  civitatis?  as  with  us  there 
is  a  distinction  between  denization  and  naturalization. 

I.    PRIVATE   RIGHTS   OF   ROMAN   CITIZENS. 

The  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  libertatis,  the 
right  of  liberty ;  2.  Jus  gentilitcUis  et  fatnilicB,  the  right  of  fa^ 
mily ;  3.  Jiis  connubii,  the  right  of  marriage ;  4.  Jus  patrium^ 
the  right  of  a  father ;  5.  Jus  dominii  kgitimi,  the  right  of  legal 
property ;  6.  Jus  testamenti  et  hareditatis,  the  right  of  making 
a  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  an  inheritance ;  7.  Jus  tutela,  the 
right  of  tutelage  or  wardship. 

1.  THE  RIGHT  OF  LIBERTY. 

This  comprehended  liberty,  not  only  from  the  power  of 
masters,^  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  the  severity  of 
magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  and  the  insolence  of  more 
powerful  citizens. 

After  the  expubion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Brutus 
that  no  one  should  be  king  at  Home,  and  that  whoever  should 
form  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be  slain  with  im- 
punity. At  the  same  time  the  people  were  bound  by  an  oath, 
that  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be  created. 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treatment 
of  magistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  person  who  appealed  should  in  no  manner 
be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter ;  but  chiefly, 
by  the  assistance  of  weir  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen*  No  magis- 
trate was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitally.  The 
single  expression,  ''i  am  ▲  roman  citizen,"  checked  their  sever- 
est decrees.^ 

1  Cie.  Off.  i.  18,  8  domiamnm.  dicitur,  qoi  Quiritium      C\c.  ¥&m.  x.  ^SL  \i:f . 

S  Plio.  JSa.  X.  4.  6.  23.    4  Cie.  Verr.  r.  51.  57,      fidem  clamans    \mn\o-      xxix.  &.  KcVft  vul\.%^ 
Cie.  Ball  it.  jy.  Ac,  hence,   Quiriture      nt,  Vwr.   Lat.  v.  7, 
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By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordaived,  that  insol- 
vent debtors  should  be  given  up  ^  to  their  creditors  to  be  bound 
in  fetters  and  cords,^  whence  they  were  called  nbxi,  objerati,  et 
ADDicTi.  And  although  they  did  not  entirely  lose  the  rights  of 
freemen,  yet  they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and  often  treated  more 
harshly  than  even  slaves  themselves.^ 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
And  a  cautioner^  within  sixty  days,  his  body'  literally,  accord- 
ing to  some,  but  more  probably,  according  to  others,  his  effects, 
might  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  divided  among  his  creditors.^ 
Thus  sectio  is  put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any 
place,  or  of  the  whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned  per- 
son,^ or  for  the  booty  or  goods  themselves,^  and  sectores  for  the 
purchasers,^  because  they  made  profit  by  selling  them  in  parts."* 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  4^, 
whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  should  be  kept  in  irons 
or  in  bonds ;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  person,  should 
be  given  up  to  his  creditors.^^ 

But  the  people,  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free  them 
from  prison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abolition  of 
debts,  which  they  used  to  call  nbw  tables.  But  this  was  never 
granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a  law  passed  by  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass,  as  it  is  expressed ;" 
that  is,  the  fourth  part  of  the  debt  only  was  paid,^^  an  as  for  a 
sestertius,  and  a  sestertius  for  a  denarius ;  or  25  for  100,  and 
250  for  1000.  Julius  Caesar,  after  his  victory  in  the  civil  war, 
enacted  something  of  the  same  kind.^^ 

2.  THE  BIGHT  OF  FAMILY. 

Each  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner  as 
effects.^'  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the  same  family  ^^ 
failed,  those  of  the  same  gens  ^^  succeeded,  in  preference  to  re- 
lations by  the  mother's  side^^  of  the  same  family.^  No  one  could 
pass  from  a  patrician  family  to  a  plebeian,  or  from  a  plebeian 
to  a  patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could 
only  oe  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata.  Thus  Glodius,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adopted  by  a  plebeian,  that  he  might  be 
created  a  tribune  of  the  commons.^ 

3.  THE  RIGHT  OF  MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  barba- 


1  addicerentnr.  8  Cm.  BeU.  OalL  ii.  33.  bona  «onim   embant,  iSLir.ir.  a. 

»  eompe^bas  et  nerrit.      Cia  Inv.  i. «.  Cic.  Roms.  Am.  29.  W  agnati. 

SZ/r./USS.  9  Aaomi.acVerr.1.23.  11  Lir.  ViiL  88.  17  gentilea. 

SriadexrelexpromtaBOT  10  a  ceeo;  hence  tec-  12  SaU.  Cat.  83.  18  cosnatL 

m^IS'\„r,  torw  coUoram  et  bo-  13  Veil.v\.«3.  Y»  iwrnKa. 

r  r2?^%LM'/-  „;  *'•  '•  «on»«.  i.  •.  qut  pro-  U  0«».  lift^U  CW.  Vv\.   «»  C;iA.I)«n.\b.KVu\« 

^  Cie.Pbtl.iu2ii.  acriptMoociddbanCet      l.Swt,  3uV.\%.  \^\%. 
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riao,  or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  ot  the  peoples.* 
By  the  laws  of  the  DecemYiri,  intermarriages  between  the  pa« 
tridans  and  plebeians  were  prohibited.  But  this  restriction 
was  soon  abolished.'  Afterwards,  howoTer,  when  a  patrician 
lady  married  a  nlebeian,  she  was  said  patriina  enubere,  and  was 
excluded  from  the  sacred  rites  of  patrician  ladies.^  When  any 
woman  married  out  of  her  clan,  it  was  called  gentis  enuptio  ; 
which  Ukewise  seems  anciently  to  have  been  forbiddem^  The 
different  kinds  of  marriage,  &c.  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 

4.  THB  RIGHT  OF  A  FATHER. 

A  FATHER,  amonff  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  oyer  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when 
infants,  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages^ 
as  among  other  nations,'  and  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held 
legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some  person  for 
mm,  lifted  it  from  the  ground,'  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom; 
hence  toUere  JUium,  to  educate;  non  tollere,  to  expose.  But 
even  when  his  children  were  grown  up,  he  might  imprison^ 
scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  also  put 
them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  Uiey  deserved 
iU  Hence  a  Either  is  called  a  domestic  judge,  or  magistrate, 
by  Seneca ;  and  a  censor  of  his  son,  by  Suetonius.^  RomuluSj^ 
however,  at  first  permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases.^ 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  con* 
sent ;  and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  pkculium,  as 
of  a  slave.^^    If  he  acquired  it  in  war,  it  was  called  feculiuh 

CASTRENSB. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than  that 
of  a  slave.  A  slave,  when  sold  once,  became  free ;  but  a  son 
not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father  was  sus- 
pended, when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public  office,  but 
not  extinguished,^^  for  it  continued  not  only  during  the  life  of 
the  children,  but  likewise  extended  to  grandchildren  and  creat 
grandchildren.  None  of  them  became  their  own  masters^  till 
the  death  of  their  father  and  grandfather.  A  daughter  by  mar- 
riage passed  from  the  power  of  her  father  under  that  of  hex 
husband. 

EMANCIPATION  AND  ADOPTION. 

When  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority,^^  i 
behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the  praetor,  or  some  magis 

1  Lir.  xxzT&i.  86.  ron*  connubiam,  aed  contuo  H«ant.iT.I.SDet.Oct.  8  Gland.  16. 

sabfaim  e*t  matrimor  benitnin,   Boeth.  Cic.  65.  Calig.  5.  Tac.  Hist.  9  Dionjr.  ii.  16.  ix.22. 

ninni  inter  cirea ;  inter  Top.  4.  ir.  £.  Sen.  Ben.  iii.  13.  10  L\'V.V\.4\ 

flenrtM  ■•tain,  ant  inter  S  Lir.  ir.  9.  6  terra  leva  >aet.  \\  lAv.\b. 

cirem    e»    fmregrbia  8Llr.x.S9.  7  Sail,  Cat.  39.  Lit.  Vu  12  «u\\ut\i. 

d3  ' 
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trate,^  and  there  sell  bim  three  times,  per  jeb  et  libram,  as  it 
was  termed,  to  some  friend,  who  was  called  pater  fiduciarius, 
because  he  was  bound  after  the  third  sale  to  sell  bim  back  ^  to 
the  natural  father.  There  were  besides  present,  a  libripens, 
who  held  a  brazen  balance ;  five  witnesses,  Roman  citizens,  past 
the  age  of  puberty ;  and  an  antestatus,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
so  named,  because  he  summoned  the  witnesses  by  touching  the 
tip  of  their  ears.^  In  the  presence  of  these,  the  natural  father 
gave  over  *  his  son  to  the  purchaser,  adding  these  words,  man- 
cupo  TiBi  HUNG  FiLiuM,  gui  MEus  EST.  Then  the  purchaser,  hold- 
ing a  brazen  coin,^  said,  hung  eqo  hominem  ex  jure  quiritium 

MBUM  ESSE  AIO,  ISQUE  MIHI   EMPTU8    EST  HOG  iERE,  iENEAQUE  LIBRA  :® 

and  haying  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  na- 
tural father  by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in 
the  usual  form.  But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  a 
son,  after  being  manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back  into  the 
power  of  his  &ther,  this  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be  repeat- 
ed, either  on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnesses,  or 
on  different  days,  and  before  different  witnesses ;  and  then  the 
purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would  have  con- 
ferred &jus  patrmiatus  on  himsel)^  sold  him  back  to  the  natural 
father,  who  immediately  manumitted  him  by  the  same  formali- 
ties as  a  slave.^    Thus  the  son  became  his  own  master.^ 

The  custom  of  selling  joer  cbs  vel  dssem  et  libram,  took  its  rise* 
from  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  had  no  coined 
money ,^  and  afterwards  when  they  used  asses  of  a  pound  weight, 
weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count  it. 

In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grand-children,  the  same  for- 
malities were  used,  but  only  once  \^^  they  were  not  thrice  re- 
peated as  in  emancipating  a  son.  But  these  formalities^  like 
others  of  the  same  kind,  in  process  of  time  came  to  be  thought 
troublesome.  Athanasius,  therefore,  and  Justinian,  invented 
new  modes  of  emancipation.  Athanasius  appointed,  that  it 
should  be  sufficient  if  a  father  showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript 
of  the  emperor  for  emancipating  his  son ;  and  Justinian,  that  a 
lather  should  go  to  any  magistrate  competent,  and  before  him, 
with  the  consent  of  his  son,  signify  that  he  freed  his  son  from 
hb  power,  by  saying,  hung  sui  juris  esse  patior,  meaqub  manu 

BIITTO. 

When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred  rites 
and  names  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  others  ^^  as  his  chil- 
dren by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  was  his  ovna.  master,^^  it  was  called  ar- 

/  spad  qaem  legis  ae-  5  sestertias.  a  pound  of  brass.  0  Ltr.  ir.  60. 

tio  erat.  6  I  declare  this  man  to    7  Ubra  et   ere   libera.     10  nnica       nancipttio 

X  nmaaeipare,  be  mine  auoording  to      tameiB\tte^l,\ivv.V\»      v&f&sMbat. 

f  ■"<"■-  *■«.  /.  .*  76.  the  custom  of  the  Ro-      14.  "^^  wl\xm««». 

-/  mmacipabut,      i.     e.  maoc,  and  I  pureliase    8  wS.  i«n»  fectu*  «*l,    Vt  %>i\^uT». 

auaa  trmdebat,  him  with  this  coin  and      LW.  vu.  W. 
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BOOATio,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata^  by  pro- 
penng  a  bill  to  the  people.^ 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called  adoptio, 
and  was  performed  before  the  pnetor  or  president  of  a  province, 
or  any  other  magistrate.'  The  same  formalities  were  used  as 
in  emancipation.  It  might  be  done  in  any  place.^  The  adop- 
ted passed^  into  the  &mily,  the  name,  and  sacred  rites  of  the 
adopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero  makes  no 
distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls  both 
by  the  general  name  of  adoptio. 

5.  THE  RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY. 

Things,  with  respect  to  property  among  the  Romans,  were 
fariously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  pivink  right, 
oUiers  of  human  right  :  the  former  were  called  sacred ;  ^  as  altars, 
temples,  or  any  thing  publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  by  the 
authority  of  the  pontiffs ;  or  religious ;  ^  as  sepulchres,  &c. ;  or 
inviolable  ;^  as  the  walls  and  gates  of  a  city.^ 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the 

Sroperty  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples  were  ren- 
ered  sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is,  by  being 
consecrated  by  the  augurs.^  Whatever  was  legally  consecrated, 
was  ever  after  inapplicable  to  profane  uses.^  Temples  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could  not  be  the  property 
of  a  private  person.  Things  ceased  to  be  sacred  by  being  un- 
haUowed.'o 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it^^ 
Sepulcbreg  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  infernal  gods.^^  No  sepulchre  could  be  built  or  repaired 
without  the  permission  of  the  pontiffs ;  nor  could  the  property 
of  sepulchres  be  transferred,  but  only  the  right  of  burying  in 
them.^  The  walls  of  cities  were  also  dedicated  by  certain 
solemn  ceremonies,  and  therefore  they  were  held  inviolable,^^ 
and  could  not  be  raised  or  repaired  without  the  authority  of  the 
pontiffs. 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  profane;^'  and  were 
either  public  and  common,  as,  the  air,  running  water,  the  sea, 
and  its  shores,  &c.  '^^  or  private,  which  might  be  the  property 
of  individuals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  public, 
but  most  writers  do  not  The  things  of  which  a  whole  society 
or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  individual  the  use, 

1  per   popali   rogatio^  6  nnctiD,  I.   e.  aliqua  10  exaogoratione,  Lir.     endi. 

om,  GeU.  T.  19.  tanctioiM  munita.              i.  55.                                14  Mncti. 

S  apod  qnem  legis  actio  7  Maerob.  Sat.  iii.  8.  11  1.  6.   a.  4.  D.   ds   15  Ks^otama. 

erat.  8  eoaaecnta  iaangvuraf  divts,  ret.                         \6  Wt%.  &ik%  nV\.  ^B&« 

$  3a0LAttg.64,  Uqae.  12  diu  manlbiu  vel  In-     Gio^KottC.  Km.^> 

4i9tnam.  P«/ii.  Bp,  Ix.  39,  x.  fens. 

#  mlJgH^  as,  99.  76,  13  j„,  mortuua  into. 
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were  called  rbs  univbrsitatis,  or  more  properly,  rbs  public^/ 
as  theatres,  baths,  highways,  &c.  And  tnose  things  were  called 
BBS  COMMUNES,  whlch  either  could  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as 
the  air,  light,  &c,'  or  which  were  the  joint  property  of  more 
than  one,  as  a  common  wall,  a  common  field,  &c  commune,  a 
subst  is  put  for  the  commonwealth.^  Hence,  in  commune  consu- 
lere,  prodesse,  conftrre,  metuere,  &c.  for  the  public  good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called  bbs 
NULLius ;  as  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  discovered,  animals  not 
claimed,  kc  To  this  class  was  referred  hareditasjacenSj  or  an 
estate  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  demise  of  the  last  oc- 
cupier and  the  entry  of  the  successor. 

Things  were  ei^er  movable  or  immovable.  The  movable 
things  of  a  farm  were  called  kuta  c^sa/  as  sand,  coals,  stones, 
&c  which  were  commonly  excepted,^  or  retained  by  the  seller.'^ 

Things  were  also  divided  into  corporeal,  L  e.  which  might 
be  touched;  and  incorporeal,  as  rights,  servitudes,  &c.  The 
former  Cicero  called  res  qiuB  stmt ;  the  latter,  res  qtuB  mteUi^ 
gutUurJ  But  others,  perhaps  more  properly,  call  the  former, 
BBS,  things ;  and  the  latter,  jura,  rights.^ 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus : 

Fuit  hsBC  sapientia  quondam, 
Fublica  piivatls  secernere,  sacra  profimis.'  Art.  Poet.  996. 

Private  things  ^°  among  the  Romans,  were  either  res  mancifi, 

or  NEC  MANCIPI. 

Res  MANCIFI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold  and  alien- 
ated, or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another,  by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman  citizens  only ;  so 
that  the  purchaser  might  take  them  as  it  were  with  his  hand^ 
whence  he  was  called  mancefs,  and  the  things  res  mancifi,  vel 
mtmcupi,  contracted  for  mancipii.  And  it  behoved  the  seller 
to  be  answerable  for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  secure  the  pos- 
session.^ 

Nec  mancifi  res,  were  those  things  which  could  not  be  thus 
transferred ;  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  on  the  pur- 
chaser.^ Thus,  mancipium  and  usus,  are  distinguished:  vita- 
que  mancipio  nulli  datur,  in  property  or  perpetuity,  omnibus 
usu}^     So  mancipium  and  fructus. 

The  res  mancifi,  were^ — 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or  country 
within  Italy ;  ^*  or  in  the  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  ob- 
tained the  JUS  Italicum.     Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were 

1  quMi  popnlira,  a  po-      c«m.  tinguish   public    from  vel  ■uctoriUtem,  Tel 

gilo,  tne  property  of  5  recepta.  private    good,   things  erictlonem     praectare, 

epeoplt.  6  Cic.Top.  28.  Orat.  ii.  sacred    from     things  &c.  Cic.  Mur.  S. 

S  Or.  Mtt,  /.  135,  ri,      65.  mefane^— so  Cor.  Nep.  IS  Plant.  Pers.  ir.  3. 55. 

Jf/jf-    „  7  Ton.  5.  Them.*.  14  Lucr.  Jii.  986. 

ffllS    Ver.  II.  46.  es.  8  Onin.  r.  10. 116.  lOreipmstab.  \S  C\t.l8*Ka.Vu.89,3«. 

OP.  Hor.  Od.  it.  15. 13.  9 'Hi  Is    was  acooonted  1\  iB*i\ut»ije»«^>  \%  V««5:\».    toV^^sv*.    <Ic 

»  «r«   et;  /,  t,  ttutd  €t  wisdom  of  old,  to  ^«»  12  peric\»Vum     V^^^cW,     t'iii<ve».\R.vito\\»5a«A* 
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called  postesgioneSf  not  prtsdia ;  and  because  proprietors  g^ave 
in  an  account  of  their  families  and  fortunes  to  the  censors,  they 
were  called  pr<edia  censui  cenaendo} — 3.  Slaves. — 3.  Quadru- 
pedsy  trained  to  work  Mrith  back  or  neck;^  as  horses,  oxen, 
asses,  mules ;  but  not  wild  beasts,  although  tamed ;  as  elephants, 
camels. — i.  Pearls.^ — 5.  The  rights  of  country  farms,  called 
senritudes.^ 

The  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country  were, — 1.  The  right 
of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another  ;^ — 2.  Of  driving 
a  beast  or  waggon  not  loaded  ;^ — 3.  Of  driving  loaded  wag- 
gons;^— 4.  Of  carrying  water  ;^  either  by  canals  or  leaden 
pipes.^  The  breaddi  of  a  via^  when  straight,  was  eight  feet ; 
at  a  tum,^°  sixteen  feet ;  the  breadth  of  an  actus  four  feet ;  but 
the  breadth  of  an  iter  is  uncertain. 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water  ;^^ 
the  driving  of  cattle  to  water  ;^  the  right  of  feeding ;  of  mak- 
ing lime  p  and  of  digging  sand. 

Those  farms  which  were  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  were 
called  PRiEDiA  LiBBRA,^^  those  which  were,^'  PRiSDiA  serva.^^ 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PRiBDiA  vrbana,  and  were 
reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession  ;^^  for  all  buildings 
and  lands  were  called  fundi  ;  but  usually  buildings  in  the  city 
were  called  ades,  in  the  country,  villa.  A  place  in  the  city 
without  buildings,  was  called  area,  in  the  country,  agkr.  A 
field  with  buildings  was  properly  called  fundus. 

The  servitudes  of  the  prcBdia  ttrbana,  were, — 1.  Servitus 
ONBRis  FERBNDi,  whou  onc  was  bouud  to  support  the  house  of 
another  by  his  pillar  or  wall; — 2.  Servitua  tigni  immittendi, 
when  one  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour  to  drive  a  beam,  a 
stone,  or  iron  into  his  wall ;  for  tignum  among  lawyers  signified 
all  kind  of  materials  for  building. 

Andently,  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be 
an  interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half, 
which  was  called  ambitus,^^  or  angiportus  vel  'Um,  and  this  was 
usually  a  thoroughfare,  but  sometimes  not.^^  For  when  Rome 
came  to  be  crowded  with  houses,  these  interstices  were  only  left 
between  some  houses.  Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire  which  hap- 
pened in  his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of  building  houses 
distinct  from  one  another.^" 

Houses  which  were  not  joined  by  common  ivalls  with  the 
neighbouring  houses,  were  called  insul2e.^^  Sometimes  domus 
anainsuldB  are  distinguished,  Suet.  Ner.  16.  38.  where  domus  is 

1  Cic.  Flaoc.  88.  7  via.  12  pecom     ad    aqaaun  xia. 

2  dorto  Tel  cenriee  do-  8  aqamloetas.  appulsua.  16  Cic.  Rail.  ili.  2. 
mtti.  9  per  eanalrsv.  fistulas  13  Gtileis  ooquendae.  17  jnra  fundi. 

3  awrgarita,   Plin.   fac*  pTonbeas,  Vitruv.  viii.  14  nptimo  jure  v.  cun-  1%  ¥««!. 

35.  S.60.  /.  ditione  optima.  19 'Vex.  K&«\^.  Vf%^ 

i  sBrritatag,  VJjr.  JO  ia  Mfractam  v.  in     15  qus  senrlehant,  wx-      ^. 

/^-  •?■"'•    .^  vitutem  debebant,  "ve\    ?ft  Tac.KTVTl.v^.^'a% 

'***  n  aqam  luoBtas,  scrvituti  erant  (Amo-    ^\  ¥c*V. 
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supposed  to  signify  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  insulm  those  of; 
the  poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this  was  not  the  case,  rather 
the  contrary ;  as,  insula  Chdii,  tucullij  &c.^  Under  the  em* 
perors,  any  lodgings,'  or  houses  to  be  let^^  were  called  insulm, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  inquilini,  or  vMularii  ;  which  last 
name  is  also  applied  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  tlie 
getiii  of  each  insula.  The  proprietors  of  the  insuldB  were  called. 
DOMINI  iNsuLARUM,^  Tcl  pRADiORUM,^  and  their  agents  procurer 
tares  insularum.  For  want  of  room  in  the  city  Uiey  were  com^ 
monly  raised  to  a  great  height  by  stories,"  which  were  occupied 
by  different  families,  and  at  a  great  rent^  The  upmost  stories 
or  garrets  were  called  cosnacula.  He  who  rented  ^an  insula,  or 
any  part  of  it,  was  called  inquUinus.  Hence  Catiline  conr 
temptuously  calls  Cicero  inquUinus  civis  urbis  RomtB^ 

There  was  also, — 3.  Servitus  stilligidii  bt  fluminis,  whereby 
one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water  which  fell  from  his  house^  into 
the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour :  or  to  receive  the  watw 
which  fell  from  his  neighbour's  house  into  his  area. — i.  Servu 
tus  CLOACfi,  the  right  of  conveying  a  private  common  sewer 
through  the  property  of  a  neighbour  into  the  cloaca  maxima 
built  by  Tarquin.— -5.  Servitus  non  altius  tollendi,  whereby 
one  was  bound  not  to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain  height ; 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  prospect  and  lights  of  his  neighbour. 
The  height  of  houses  was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus,  to  70 
feet.^^  There  was  also  a  servitude,  that  one  should  not  make 
new  windows  in  his  wall.^^  These  servitudes  of  city  properties, 
some  annex  to  res  manciple  and  some  to  res  nee  mancipi. 

modes  of  acquirino  propertt. 

The  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mancipi,^^  was 
made  by  a  certain  act,  called  mancipatio,  or  mancipium,^  in 
which  the  same  formalities  were  observed  as  in  emancipating  a 
son,  only  that  it  was  done  but  once.  This  Cicero  calls  traditio 
alteri  nexu^^  thus  dare  mancipio,  i.  e.  ex  forma  vel  lege  mancipii, 
to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that  manner :  accipere,  to 
receive  it^*  Jurat, — se  Jbre  mancipii  tempus  in  omne  tui,  de- 
voted to  you.^®  Sui  mancipii  esse,  to  be  one's  own  master,  to 
be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  no  one.^^  So  mancipare  agrwn 
alicui,  to  sell  an  estate  to  any  one,*^  eniancipare  fimdos,  to  divest 
one's  self  of  the  property,  and  convey  it  to  another.*^ 

Cicero  commonly  uses  mancipitan  and  nexum  or  -us,  as  of  the 

1  Cie.  tabalatis.  48.  i.  39. 

2  hocpitU.  7  Jur.  iii.  166.  11  lamina     nti      nunc    14  Top.  5.  s.  2\ 

8  aedM  meroede  locftn-    8  mercede  condambat.       nint.  ita  tint,  Cie.  Or.    15  Plaut  Cure  ir.  8.  & 
dm,  re}  domua  condac*    9  A  citisen  who  lirei     L  39.  Trin.  ii.  4. 19. 

fftim.  in    a   hired    hoiiae«—    18  abaBeaatio,  Tel  trana-    16  Or.  Pont  It.  5. 39. 

J£aetJul.4J.Tib.^      SaULCatSl.  U&o  &omVui  v.  ^o>    17  Cir.  Brat  16. 

f  l^ia.  ^p.x.  44^  4S.        10  Strab.r.  p.  182.  SoeL      Btiatotta,  \^YV\tk.V.v.V\\.\C 

o  emtlgaatSoaibua      r.      Ang.89.Tac.  AniuxT.    W  CVb.  OK.  \\\.  \^  Ot.  \"iU.x.^. 
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flune  import:^  but  sometimes  he  distinguishes  thorn;  as  de 
Hamsp.  7.  where  mancipium  implies  complete  property,  and 
nexus  only  the  right  of  obligation,  as  when  one  receives  any 
thing  by  way  of  a  pledge,  ifius  a  creditor  had  his  insolvent 
debtor  ^r«  nexi,  but  not^re  mancipii,  as  he  possessed  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  property ; 
as^  1.  JURB  CE88I0,  or  CE8SI0  IN  JURB,^  whcn  a  person  gave  up  his 
effects  to  any  one  before  the  praetor  or  president  of  a  province, 
ufao  adjudged  them  to  the  person  who  claimed  them  f  which 
chiefly  took  place  in  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  when  they  were 
iosolrent,  gave  up  their  goods  *  to  their  creditors. 

^  UsucAFTio  vel  usucAPio,'  and  also  usus  auctoritaSy  when 
oae  obtained  the  property  of  a  thing,  by  possessing  it  for  a  cer- 
tain time  without  interruption,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables ;  for  two  years,  if  it  was  a  farm  or  immovable, 
and  for  one  year,  if  the  thing  was  movable.^  But  this  took 
place  only  among  citizens.'  Hence  Cicero  says,  nihil  mortales 
a  diis  usucapere  possunt  If  there  was  any  interruption  in  the 
poasession,  it  was  called  usurfatio,  which,  in  country  farms, 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  breaking  off  Uie  shoot  of  a  tree." 
Bat  afterwards  a  longer  time  was  necessary  to  constitute  pre- 
seription,  especially  in  the  provinces,  namely,  ten  years  among 
those  who  were  present^  and  twenty  years  among  those  who 
were  absent.  Sometimes  a  length  of  time  was  required  beyond 
lemembrance.  This  new  method  of  acquiring  property  by  pos- 
session, was  called  lonoa  possbssione  capio,  or  i.0NGiE  possss- 

BIONIS  PR£R0OATIVA,  TOl  PRS8CRIPTI0. 

3.  Emptio  sub  corona,  i.  e.  purchasing  captives  in  war,  who 
were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.     See  p.  28. 

4.  AucTio,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale,^  when 
a  spear  being  set  up,  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  price,^" 
the  magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them  ^^  to  the  highest 
bidder.^  The  person  who  bade,  held  up  his  fin^er.^^  The  cus- 
tom of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things  which  were  taken 
in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence  mistaia  put  for  a  pub- 
lic sale,  and  sub  hasia  venire^  to  be  publicly  sold.  The  day, 
sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auction,  used  to  be 
advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier,^*  or  in  writing.^*  Hence 
tabula  is  put  for  the  auction  itself;^*  tabulam  proscribere^  for 

1  Maren.  2.  Flacc.  321  ram  annuas  usns  euet,  CIc  Or.  iii.  28.                  r.  concUmaul^  Plaat. 

C»c.  16  Plin.  Ep.  T.  1.  9  hasta,  t.  roci  pneco*      Men.  r.  9. 94. 

%  Cic.  Topb  5.  7  for  ad  versus  hostem,  nis  subjiciebantur.           15  tabula  prnscribi.Cic 

8  Tindicanti  addlecbai.  i.  e.  perefrrinom,  aeter-  10  praecone  pretium  pro-      Ep.   ad    Fratr.   ii.  6. 

4  boBA  oedebant.  naaactnritas  prat;  sc.  cbunante.                           proscribebatnr  w.  do- 

6  Ole.  C«e.  26.  Leeg.  alirajot  rei,  Cic.  Ofi'.  L  11  addiei>bat.                      mns   sen  quia  emere, 

L  2L  1&   I.  e.   res    semper  12  Cic.  Pbil.  ii.  26.             mu  cotv4x!lC«i«  -<r«V»V, 

6  at  nsns  ametoritai,  i.  Tindieari    fotent     a'  ]8digitamtollebat,C\p.     ¥\m.'E>^.N\\.%\*«AL«% 

01.  jos  doviaff,   qaod  peregrino,  et  nujiquain  Verr.  i.  54.  d'lgilo  VicV*      xeTv«\e»  \Ti«cr^V  \^^A• 

ami  pmntar,  faudi  bi-  umt  cap/.  tns  est,  Ui.  II.                   ■nv^\an>^'^^^^*^^* 

•       emtennuan-    8  uirealo  delriaieado,  14  a  praoone  prs&VearV   \ft  V\j. 
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auctumem  constituere  ;  proscribere  donmm  v.  fundum,  to  adyertise 
for  sale.*  And  tbose  whose  goods  were  thus  advertised,  were 
said  pendere^  and  also  the  goods,  bona  suspensa ;  because  the 
advertisement  ^  was  affixed  to  a  pillar  ^  in  some  public  plaoe.^ 
So  tabtUas  aucHonarias  proferre  v.  tabulam,  to  publish,^  m  taints 
lam  adessBy  to  be  present  at  the  sale.^  llius  also  nub  tiiubim 
nostras  misit  avara  lares,  i.  e.  domum^  forced  me  to  expose  my 
house  to  sale.^ 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,^  and  there  were 
courts  in  the  forum  where  auctions  were  made,*"  to  which  Juve- 
nal is  thought  to  aUude,  Sat.  vii.  7.  A  money- broker  **  was  also 
present,  who  marked  down  what  was  bidden,  and  to  whom  the 
purchaser  either  paid  down  the  price,  or  gave  security  for  it.*^ 
The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred.*^ 

The  seller  was  called  auctor,  and  was  said  vendere  auction 
nem,^*  in  the  same  manner  as  a  general,  when  he  sold  the  whole 
plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  vemere  sectionem?^  The  right  of 
property  conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was  called  auctoritas  ;  and 
if  that  right  was  not  complete,  he  was  said  a  malo  auctore  emere, 
to  buy  from  a  person  who  had  not  a  right  to  selL*^ 

5.  Adjudicatio,  which  properly  took  place  only  in  three 
cases ;  in  familia  herciscunda,  vel  ercto  ciundo,  i,  e.  fuereditate 
dividenda,  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs,*'  in  com- 
muni  dividendOf  in  dividing  a  joint  stock  among  partners,*^  in 
finibus  regundis,  in  settling  boundaries  among  neighbours,*^ 
when  the  judge  determined  any  thing  to  any  of  the  heirs,  part- 
ners, or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got  immediate  property ; 
but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in  settling  bounds.^ 
Sometimes,  however,  things  were  said  to  be  adjudged  ^*  to  a 
person,  which  he  obtained  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any 
cause  whatever. 

6.  Donatio.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some  cause, 
were  called  munera  ;  as  from  a  client  or  freedman  to  his  patron, 
on  occasion  of 'a  birth  or  marriage.^  Those  things  which  were 
given  without  any  obligation,  were  called  dona  ;  but  these  words 
are  often  confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Homans; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became  very 
frequent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  presents  to 
their  patrons,^^  slaves  to  their  masters,  citizens  to  the  emperors 
and  magistrates,  friends  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  that 
on  various  occasions ;  particularly  on  the  Kalends  of  January, 


I  «"*»  r-i     J.  7  Qdn.6.  13  aactio  proferebatur,  37  Cic.  Or.  i.58.r«sc.3, 

«p.«*|:CI*ad.«.  8  0v.n.A.SP2.  Cic.  Att. xVii.  12.         '  18  Cic.  Rp.  ViL  12. 

3  J.bcllns  V.  ubella.  »  cic.  ib.  &  Rull.  i.  3.  U  Cic.  Oum.  5.  19  Ck.  Legg^l.  21. 

i£j^  kJI"'?"",^  ^^  «f »  aucUoiuri..  15  CB..TJeU.  Gall.  ii.  20  Cic.  TopflO. 

Sr^'^^'-^'l^r.,.  JJ  argentariuB.  33.  21  adj^icari. 

^*^'                                    xi.2.  i»\«»\,Gvvic.w.i,Vi.     to\?\%xw.Y.VN.\V. 
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called  sTRBNiB ;  at  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertain- 
ments,  apofhoreta;  to  guests,  xbnia;  on  birih-days,  at  mar- 
riages, &c.^ 

Those  things  which  were  acquired  by  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned methods,  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption,^  or  by  law,  as 
a  legacy,  &c.  were  said  to  be  in  dominio  quiritario,  i.  e.  jugto 
H  legitimo :  other  things  were  said  to  be  in  bonis,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  them  were  called  bonitarii,  whose  right  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  domini  quiritarii,  qui  optimo  jure  possidere 
dicebantttr,  who  were  secure  against  lawsuits.  But  Justinian 
abolished  these  distinctions.  When  a  person  had  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but  not  the  power  or  property  of  alienat- 
ing, it  was  called  ususfructus,  either  in  one  word,^  or  in  two/ 
and  the  person  fructuarius,  or  usufructuarius. 

6.  right  of  testament  and  inheritance. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  ^  could  make  a  will,  or  be  witnesses 
to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testament^ 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  maae  at  the  Comitia  Curiata, 
which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  Calala.'' 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  engage,  was  said  to 
be  made  in  procinctu,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was  girding 
himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his  felIow-so£ 
diers,  without  writing,  he  named  his  heir.^  So  in  procinctu 
carmina  facta,  written  by  Oyid  at  Tomi,  where  he  was  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Getse.^ 

But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  after  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  enacted,  was  per  mq  et  i^ibrku,  or  per  farmlia 
emptionemy  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before  five  witnesses^  a 
libripens  and  an  antestatus,  the  testator,  by  an  imaginary  sale, 
disposed  of  his  family  and  fortunes  to  one  who  was  called 
FAMiLiiB  emptor,  who  WAS  not  the  heir,  as  some  have  thought,^* 
but  only  admitted  for  the  sake  of  form,*Hhat  the  testator  might 
seem  to  have  alienated  his  effects  in  his  lifetime.  This  act  was 
called  FAMiLiiB  MANCiPATio ;  which  being  finished  in  due  form, 
the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand,  said,  h^ec,  uti  in 

BIS  TABULI8  CERISVE  SCRIPTA  SUNT,  ITA   DO,    ITA  LEGO,   ITA    TE8T0R, 
ITAQUE  VOS,  QUIRITES,  TESTIMONIUM  PRiEBITOTE.       UpOn    which,    aS 

was  usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of 
the  witnesses  ;^^  this  act  was  called  nuncupatio  testamenti.^^ 
Hence  nuncupare  hdBredem,  for  nominare,  scribere,  or  facere.^ 
But  sometimes  this  word  signifies  to  name  one's  heir  viva  voce, 

1  PHn.  8t  Martial,  pas*      Alio,  Cic.  C<ec.  4.  7  Gell.  xr.  87.  tabatnr,  qood   in  ima 
•Ini.                                  4  at,  usus  enim  ejus  et    8  nuncupavit,  Cic.  Nat.      aue   nemoiis    locos 

2  arrogatiano.  fruotat     fundi    teata*      D.  ii.  3.  Or.  i.  53.  cral,  V'&lk,i\.^^» 

S  ihiu,      Mamfmetam      monto  viri  fuerat  Ce*  9  Pont.  i.  8. 10.  '\a¥Viii.'E^.V\\\.\^ 

•nnhin  bononiiB  ta-     tenaim  lb.  7.  10  Suet.  Ner.4.  1\  S^ftV.  V.  *^aa« 

tram  Camaalm  j0gMt,    5  nijarl9.  J 1  dieia  causa.  tVm. 

mt  irmerH«r  m»  cum    6  Cw.  Arch,  6.  Dom.  33.  12  auriculu  tacU  antes- 
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without  writing;  as  Horace  just  before  his  death  is  said  to  haYB 
named  Aagustus.  For  the  above  mentioned  formalities  were 
not  always  observed,  especially  in  later  times.  It  was  reckoned 
tnfficient  if  one  subscribed  his  will,  or  even  named  his  heir 
viva  voce,  before  seven  witnesses.  Something  similar  to  this 
seems  to  have  prevailed  anciently/  whence  an  edict  about  that 
matter  is  called  by  Cicero,  vetus  et  tbanslaticium,  as  being 
usual' 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  case  it  was  called  holographum.  Sometimes  it 
was  written  by  a  friend  or  by  others.^  Thus  the  testament  of 
Augustus  was  partly  written  by  himself,  and  partly  by  two  of 
his  ireedmen/  Lawyers  were  usually  employed  in  writing  <Nr 
drawing  up  wills.^  But  it  was  ordained  under  Claudius  or 
Nero,  that  the  ^vriter  of  another's  testament  (called  by  lawyers 
testamentaritts,)  should  not  mark  down  any  legacy  for  himself.^ 
When  a  testament  was  written  by  another,  the  testator  wrote 
below,  that  he  had  dictated  and  read  it  over.^  Testaments  were 
usually  written  on  tables  covered  over  with  wax,  because  in  them 
a  person  could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wished  to  alter.^  Hence 
CBRJi  is  put  for  tabula  cerata  or  tabula  testamenti,^  Fbuia 
CERA,  for  prima  pars  tabukB,  the  first  part  of  the  wilV°  and  cbra 
BXTREMA.  or  imOf  for  the  last  part^^  But  testaments  were  called 
TABULiS,  although  written  on  paper  or  parchment^ 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and 
usually  by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings,'' 
and  also  with  the  seals  of  others.^^  They  were  likewise  tied 
with  a  thread.  Hence  nee  mea  subjecta  convicta  eat  gemma 
tabella  mendacem  linis  imposuisse  notam,  nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e. 
nor  am  I  convicted  of  having  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  seal,  to 
the  thread  on  a  forged  deed  or  wilL^^  It  was  ordained  that  the 
thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes,  and  sealed.'^ 

The  testator  might  unseal  ^^  his  will,  if  he  wished  to  alter  or 
revise  it.^^  Sometimes  he  cancelled  it  altogether ;  sometimes 
he  only  erased  ^  one  or  two  names.  Testaments,  like  all  other 
civil  deeds,  were  always  written  in  Latin.  A  legacy  eiq^ressied 
in  Greek  was  not  valid.^  There  used  to  be  several  copies  of 
the  same  testament.  Thus  Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will, 
the  one  written  by  himself,  and  the  other  by  one  of  his  fireed- 
men.^^  Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it^    Thus 

1  <7ie.  Verr.  i.  45.  eognoTisse.  nabantur,  Cic.  Qa.  13.  18  matare  -vel  racogno* 

8  lb.  44.  8  Qutn.  X.  3. 31.  14.  «cei«. 

8  Plin.  Ep.  Ti.  S6.  9  Jar. L 68. Mart.! v. 70.  14  Cic.Att.Ti!.?.SuAt.  19  bdoeebat    r.   dal«> 

4  Sa0U  Aag.  102.  10  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5.  A3.  Tib.  e.  alt.  Plin.  £p.  bat. 

>  Ok,  Or.  U.  6.  Suet  II  Cic.  Vcr.  L  36.  Soel.  ix.  1.  SO  Ulpu  Frair*  «▼•  9* 

^•r.  a?.  Cbs.  83.  \5  Ox.'^tfnX.W.^.  «3.  21  Swat.  Tib.  c  ott. 

S  Samt.  Ner.  17.  18  Ulp.  16  Suvt.  ^«t.  VI .  «k  vs^wK^w 

7  99  id  dUftMBso  et  ro.  13  signis  eorom  oibaig*  \1  tciik%aaLT«. 
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Jnfins  Cnsar  is  said  to  haTe  intrusted  his  testament  to  tlie  eldest 
of  the  Testal  vivgins.^ 

In  the  fint  part  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written  thus : 
niTus  Mim  nMRBB  bsto,  sit  v.  erit;  or  thus,  titium  h^erkdrm  bssb 
nrsEO,  yel  volo  ;  also,  haredem  facto,  scribo,  instituo.  If  there 
were  sereral  heirs,  their  different  portions  were  marked.  If  a 
person  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only 
to  inherit  his  fortune,  but  also  to  bear  his  name,'  as  Julius  Caasar 
did  Augrystus.^ 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  *  did  not  choose 
to  accept,'  or  died  under  the  age  of  puoerty,  others  were  sub- 
itituted  in  their  room,  called  niSBBDRs  secundi." 

A  corporate  city '  could  neither  inherit  an  estate,  nor  receire 
a  l^^cy,"  but  this  was  afterwards  chanffod. 

A  man  might  disinherit'  his  own  children,  one  or  all  of  them, 
and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to  be  his  heirs ;  thus, 
ntius  FiLius  MKus  BXHJUiBs  BSTO.^*^  Somotimes  the  cause  ^^  was 
added.^  A  testament  of  this  kind  was  called  inofkiciosum,  and 
mhexk  the  children  raised  an  action  for  rescinding  it,  it  was  said 
to  be  done  per  querelam  inofficiosi. 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortune  in  trust  ^^  to  a  friend  on 
certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he  should  give  it  up  ^*  to 
some  person  or  persons.  Whatever  was  left  in  this  manner, 
whether  the  whole  estate,  or  any  one  thing,  as  a  farm,  &c  was 
called  FimicoMMissuM,  a  trust ;  and  a  person  to  whom  it  was 
thus  left,  was  called  hares  fiduciarius,  who  might  either  be  a 
dtizeft  or  a  foreigner.^'  A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed 
in  the  form  of  request  or  entreaty  '^  thus,  booo,  feto,  volo, 
MAimo,  FioBi  TUJE  coMMiTTO  ^''  and  not  by  way  of  command  ,^^  as 
all  testaments  were,  and  might  be  written  in  any  language. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  wiB,^  tutors  were  appointed  for  one^s 
children,  and  legacies  ^  left  to  legatees  ^  all  in  direct  and  com- 
manding words :  thus,  tutor  bsto,  vel  tutorbs  sunto  :  tutobem 
▼.  -«s  no.**  And  to  their  protection  the  testator  recommended 
hia  children.^ 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers  have 
distinguished  by  the  following  names. — 1.  Per  vindicationbh  ; 
tbtas,  DO,  lboo  ;  also,  capito,  sumito,  v.  habbto.^  This  form  was 
so  called  from  the  mode  of  claiming  property.^* — 2.  Per  oamna- 
tionbm  :  thus,  HiERss  MBus,  DAMNAs  ESTO  DARE,  &C.    Let  my  heir 

1  Saat.  Jo).  88.  Cio.  CIn.  11.  Hor.  Sat.      uhnredatioDii.  18  vtrbis  impcratins. 

2  aonm  taam  fem.  U.  5. 45.  Saet.  Jul.  88.     12  Cic.  Cla.  48.  Quin.    19  in  UbalU  secundit. 


SiafiuBUiaaMMBMiqae    7  retpublica.  riu  4. 20.  deol.  2.  SO  legaU. 

•dopterit,       adscivit,    8  Plin.  Kp.  r.  7.  13  fidei  committebat.  '21  leutariU. 

Sim.  atfuipait,  PUa.     9  nliBi«aare.  14  ot  restitueret  t.  red.  8i  Cio.    Bp.    xiU.    61. 

4  iMtitatL  It  Plin.  Ep.  r.  I. bene*     deret.  Plin.  Ep.  li.  1. 

9  hmntttaUm  adire,T.     Juv.   Sat.   lU,  codioe  16  1.8.  i.  4.  D.  de  m>  93  Ox.'Vt.va-'^^A^. 

iDllant.  amro   kmrtdta    mrtat     ceptil.  %\  \o  -wViV^  NVcvSi  vNt 

}j0g9r.^n^     emetaot.  16  rerbis  inrecttiTit.  \u4ei,  2B.ft.t.V»« 

n    mktutmti.    u  0loghim,  L  e.  caaaa  17  Ter.  And  U.  5,  »  OcHlv  At. 
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be  boundy  &c  ^  and  so  in  the  plura],  damnas  sunto.  By  this 
form  the  testator  was  said  damnare  hdBredem,  to  bind  his  heir. 
Hence  damnare  aliquem  votis*  civitas  damnata  voti,  bound  to 
perform.^    But  it  was  otherwise  expressed  thus,  h/brbs  wexjs 

DATO,    FACITO  ;   H£REDEM   MEUM   DARE    JUBBO. 3.    8lNKin>I    modo  ; 

thuSy  H^BES  MRUS  SINITO,  Vel  DAMNAS    BSTO   SINERE  LUCIUM    TITIUM 

8UMERE  ILLAM  REM,  V.  SIBI  HABERE. 4.    Per   PR£CEPTIONEM  ;  thoS, 

U  TltlUS  ILLAM  REM  PRiKCIPITO,  E  MEDIO,  Yel   B   MEDIA   H£RBDITATB 

8UMIT0,  siBiguE  HABETO,  vel  pT/BCipiat,  &c.  whoD  any  thing-  was 
left  to  any  person,  which  he  was  to  get  before  the  inheritance 
was  divided,  or  when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one 
of  the  co-heirs  besides  his  own  share.^  Hence  fr^cipbbb,  to 
receive  in  preference  to  others ;  and  prbgeptio,  a  certain  legacy 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part  of  the  fortune  of  the  deceaied,^ 
as  certain  creditors  had  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others.^ 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  codi- 
ciLLi.  They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  heirs,  sometimes  also  to  trustees.^  It  behoved  them  how- 
ever to  be  confirmed  by  the  testament^ 

After  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened,^  in  prer 
fence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  it,^"  or  a  majority  of 
them.^^  And  if  they  were  absent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will 
was  taken  in  presence  of  other  respectable  persons,  and  the 
authentic  testament  was  laid  up  in  the  public  archives,  that  if 
the  copy  were  lost,  another  might  be  taken  from  it.^  Horace 
ridicules  a  miser  who  ordered  his  heirs  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb 
the  sum  he  lefL^^ 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament  of 
a  friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to 
be  passed  over.^* 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir  should 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in  60  or  100 
days  at  most.^'  This  act  was  called  h^bbditatis  cretio,^^  and 
was  performed  before  witnesses  in  these  words :  cum  me  MiEvius 

HiEREDEM  INSTITUERIT,  BAM  RSREDITATEM  CERNO    ADEOQUB.       After 

saying  which,^^  the  heir  was  said  h^reditatem  adissb.  But 
when  this  formality  ^^  was  not  required,  one  became  heir  by 
acting  as  such,^  although  he  might,  if  he  chose,  also  observe  the 
solemn  form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called  ka- 
redes  ascendentes  ;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children  or  grand- 
children, dbscendentes  ;  if  brothers  or  sisters,  collaterales. 

1  Qain.  viii.  9. 9.  craditoribas  pneponaii*      s«t.  tuit  se  luBrcdem  «•■«, 

2  Virg.  Mn.  r.  80.  tar.  Id.  x.  109, 110.         13  Sat.  ii.  3. 8*.  dicitar  ceniere,  Vair. 

3  Lir.  T.  85  7  ad  fideiconuaiBMrios.    14  Cic.   Oom.    19.   32.      L.  Ik  ri.  9. 

4  to  whksh   Virgil    al.    8  Plin.  Ep.  iL  16.  Sext.  6i.  Phil.  iL  16.    17  dicUt  cretionU  rer. 

Jadet^  Jan.  m.  2JU         9  Hor.  En.  i.  7.  Stt«t.  Aug.  66.  bis. 
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If  any  one  died  without  making;  a  wiU,^  bis  goods  devolved 
on  his  nearest  relations ;  first  to  his  children,  failing  them,  to 
his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side,'  and  fiiilinff  them,  to 
those  of  the  same  gens.^  At  Nice,  the  community  daimed  the 
estate  of  every  citizen  who  died  intestate.^ 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
called  unciof.  The  whole  was  called  as.  Hence  hteres  ex  asse, 
heir  to  one's  whole  fortune ;  hteres  ex  semisse,  ex  trteftte,  cUh 
drcmtCf  &c  to  the  half,  third,  three  fourths,  &c 

The  uNCiA  was  also  divided  into  parts ;  the  half  ssmuncia,  the 
third  nuELLA,  or  bituB  sextulcB,  the  fourth  sigilicum,  v.  -i/«,  the 

sixth  SBXTULA.^ 

7.    RIGHT  OF  TDTELAOB  OR  WARDSHIP^ 

Ant  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as  guar- 
dians '^  to  his  children.^  But  if  he  died  intestate,  this  charge 
devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation  by  the  father's  side. 
Hence  it  was  called  tutela  lbgitima.  This  law  is  generally 
blamed,  as  in  later  times  it  gave  occasion  to  many  frauds  in 
prejudice  of  wards.^ 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one, 
then  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by  the 
|Hn^r,  and  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the 
Atilian  law,  made  K  U.  443.  But  this  law  was  afterwards 
changed. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans^  women  could  not  transact  any 
private  bunness  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of  their 
parents,  husbands,  or  guardians  f  and  a  husband  at  his  death 
might  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter,  or 
leave  her  the  choice  of  her  own  guardians.*"  Women,  however, 
seem  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  guardians.** 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  de- 
frauded his  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him. 

Under  the  emperors,  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  secu- 
rity *^  for  their  proper  conduct**  A  signal  instance  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  perfidious  guardian  is  recorded.  Suet  Galb.  9, 

II.   PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

Thesb  were  Jus  census,  militia,  tributorum,  suffragii,  honorum, 
et  sacroTwn* 

I.  Jus  CENSUS.  The  right  of  being  enrolled  in  the  censor's 
books.     This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

1  intMtataa.  6  tittorei.  Flacc.  34, 89.  Cbc  3. 

8  agnatss.  7  Lir.  i.  94.  10  Lit.  xxxis.  19.  \%  kA\«A^u«. 

S  centitibiu.  8  pa/dlJL  Hor,  Sat.  ii.    11  I4V.  xxxw.9.  \\  Mm  vaY^tec%«&p 
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II.  Jus  MiLiTiiB.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army.  At  first 
none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those  of  the  lowest 
class.  But  in  aftertimes  this  was  altered ;  and  under  the  empe- 
rors soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
but  also  at  last  from  barbarous  nations.^ 

IIL  Jus  TRiBUTORUM.  Tributum  propcrly  was  money  publicly 
imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted  from  each  individual 
through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  his  estate.' 
Money  publicly  exacted  on  any  other  account,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  was  called  vbctigal.^  But  these  words  are  not  always 
distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally  on 
each  person,^  which  took  place  under  the  first  Kings  f  another 
according  to  the  Taluation  of  their  estate  ;^  and  a  third  which 
was  extraordinary,  and  demanded  only  in  cases  of  necessity, 
and  therefore  depending  on  no  rule.^  It  was  in  many  instances 
abo  voluntary,^  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when  the 
treasury  was  asain  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done 
after  the  second  Punic  war.^ 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some 
time  freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  349,  when 
the  senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  given  from  the  treasury 
to  the  common  people  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served  at 
their  own  expense;  whereupon  all  were  forced  to  contribute 
annually  according  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.^* 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586,  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  L. 
Paulus  ^milius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,^^  and  this  immunity 
from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Plutarch,  down  to  the  con- 
sulship of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  ^  were  of  three  kinds,  portorhtm,  decumtBj 
and  scriptura, 

1.  PoRTORiuM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods  imported 
and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called  portitores  ; 
or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where  every  carriage  paid 
a  certain  sum  to  the  exactor  of  the  toll.^'  The  portoria  were 
remitted  A.  U.  692,  the  year  in  which  Pompey  triumphed  over 
Mithridates,*^  but  were  afterwards  imposed  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise by  Caesar.^* 

2.  Dbcum£,  tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  corn,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those  who  tilled 
she  public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it  Those  who 
farmed  the  tithes  were  called  decumani,  and  esteemed  the  most 


1  ^b00  ir,  80,  3L  6  ex  censa,  Lir.  i.  48.  10  lAr.  ir.  59, 60.            14  Dio.  37.  51.  Cic  AtL 

ifav portioae  emmai,  ir.  60.  Diony.  ir.  8.  l^  11  Cic.  Off.  !i.  2S.             iL  16. 
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honourable  of  the  publicans  or  £Eurmen  general,  as  ag^colture 
was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  way  of  making  a  fortune 
tmonff  the  Romans.^  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid 
was  a&o  called  dbcumanus.'  But  these  lands  were  all  sold  or 
distributed  among  the  citizens  at  different  tiroes,  and  the  land 
of  Gapua  the  last,  by  Caisar.^ 

3.  ScRiPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  firom  public  pastures  and 
woods ;  so  called,  because  Uiose  who  wished  to  feea  their  cattle 
there y  subscribed  their  names  before  the  fEirmer  of  them,^  and 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  ekch  beast ;'  as  was  likewise  done  in  all 
the  tithe  lands.^ 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome.' 
Those  who  &rmed  them^  were  called  publicani  or  mancipes.' 
They  also  g^ve  securities  to  the  people ^^^  and  had  partners  who 
shared  the  profit  and  loss  with  them.^^ 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt  In  tlie  second  year  after 
the  expulsion  ot  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not 
be  sold  by  private  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower 
rate  by  the  public^  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly  the  latter ;  who  hence  got  the  surname 
of  Salinator.^^  But  this  tax  was  also  dropped,  although  it  is 
uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax  which  continued  longer,  called  vicb- 
sm A,  i  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave  who  was 
freed,^^  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of  the  people  assembled  by 
tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  What  was  singular,  the 
law  was  passed  in  the  camp.^  The  money  raised  from  this 
tax  ^  usea  to  be  kept  for  die  last  exigencies  of  the  state.*' 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as  the 
hundredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold,'^  the  twenty-fifth  of  slaves,*^ 
and  the  twentieth  of  inheritances,^  by  Augustus,^  a  tax  on  eat- 
ables,^ by  Caligula,^  and  even  on  urine,  by  Vespasian.^^ 

IV.  Jus  suFFRAGii,  tho  right  of  voting  in  the  different  assem- 
blies of  the  people. 

V.  Jus  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  ofiices  in  the 
state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies,^  which  at 
first  were  conferred  only  on  patricians,  but  afterwards  were  all, 
except  a  few,  shared  with  the  plebeians. 

VI.  Jus  SACRORUM.     Sacred  rites  were  either  public  or  pri 

1  Cie.  V«iT.  il.  13.  iU.  6  in   wnris  deeananit,  12  Ur.  ii.  9.  luncipioniin. 
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Tate.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public  expense: 
the  private  were  those  which  every  one  privately  observed  at 
home.  The  vestal  virgins  preserved  the  public  hearth  of  the 
dty ;  the  curiones  with  their  curiales  kept  the  hearths  of  the 
thirty  curias ;  the  priests  of  each  village  kept  the  fires  of  each 
village.^  And  because  upon  the  public  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  empire,  when,  by  the  decrees  of  Constantine  and 
his  sons,  the  profane  worship  of  the  ^ods  was  prohibited  in 
cities,  and  their  temples  shut,  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
old  superstition  fled  to  the  country,  and  secretly  performed 
their  former  sacred  rites  in  the  villages  ;  hence  pagans  came  to 
be  used  for  heathens,^  or  for  those  who  were  not  Christians ; 
as  anciently  among  the  Romans  those  were  called  fagani  who 
were  not  soldiers.^  Thus,  pagani  et  mofUani,  are  called  plebes 
urbana  by  Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  dty 
tribes,  although  they  lived  in  the  villages  and  mountains.^ 

Each  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,^  whidi 
they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat  of  a  war.^  Every  father 
of  a  family  had  his  own  household-gods,  whom  he  worshipped 
privately  at  home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at  Rome, 
retained  their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  retained 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans,  un- 
less by  pubUc  authority.  Thus  J^ulapius  was  publicly  sent 
for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Cybele  from  Phryg^a.^  Hence,  if  any 
one  had  introduced  foreign  rites  of  himself,  they  were  publidy 
condemned  by  the  senate,^  But  under  the  emperors,  all  the 
superstition  of  foreign  nations  flodced  to  Rome ;  as  the  sacred 
rites  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Anubis  from  Egypt,  &<\ 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  dtizens. 
It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could  be  a 
citizen  of  Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  citizen  of 
any  other  city ;  ^  which  was  not  the  case  in  Greece :  ^°  and  no 
one  could  lose  the  freedom  of  the  city  against  his  will.*^  If  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  from  any  one,  either  by  way  of 
punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction  always .  took 
place.  Thus,  when  dtizens  were  banished,  they  did  not  expel 
them  by  force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  themselves 
were  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water,^  which  obliged  them 
to  repair  to  some  foreign  place.  Augustus  added  to  this  form  of 
banishment  what  was  called  dbfortatio,  whereby  the  coiw 
demned^  being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes,  were  con- 

I  pagmvm*  4  Dom.  28.  xxxiz.  16.  11  Cic.   Oom.  29l   SO* 
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veyed  to  a  certain  place,  without  leaying  it  to  their  owd  choice 
to  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place,  without  being  de« 
prived  of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  rblbgatio.^ 

So  captiyes  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citizena. 
Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be  recovered,  as 
it  was  called,  jure  postliminiif  by  the  right  of  restoration  or 
return.' 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner  who  had  got  the  freedom  of 
Rome  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became  a  citizen  of 
it,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.^  This  was  called  postlind^ 
amm,  with  regard  to  his  own  country,  and  rejectio  civitcUis  with 
regard  to  Home. 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called 
DmiNVTio  CAPITIS,  jus  Hbertotis  imminutum,*  Hence  capitis  mt" 
noTf  sc  ratione  yel  respectu^  or  capite  ditmmttia,  lessened  in  his 
statof  or  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  citizen.^  The  loss  of 
liberty,  which  included  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of  one's  family, 
was  eaJled  diminutio  capitis  maxima;  banishment,  diminutio 
media  /  any  change  of  family,  minima,^ 

JUS  LATH. 

Tbe  jus  LATn  or  latinitas,^  was  next  to  the  jus  civitatis,  La- 
tium  anciently  °  was  bounded  by  the  rivers  Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens, 
and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contained  the  Albans,  Rutuli,  and 
iRqni.  It  was  afterwards  extended^  to  the  river  Liris,  and 
comprehended  the  Osci,  Ausones,  and  Volsci.^*^  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Latium  were  called  latini  soon,  nomen  latinum,  et  soon 
LATiNi  NOMiNis,  &c  SocH  ct  LatinwTi  nomen^  means  the  Italians 
and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jus  civitatis,  and  superior  to 
the  jus  Italicum,     But  the  precise  difference  is  not  ascertained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  the 
edicts  of  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to  adopt 
some  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then  they  were 
caUed  populi  fundi.  If  any  state  did  not  choose  it,  it  was  said 
Bi  LBGi,  V.  de  ea  lege  fundus  fieri  nolle,  i.  e.  auctor,  subscriptor 
esse,  V.  earn  probare  et  recipere}^ 

Ihe  Latins  were  not  enrolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own 
cities.^'  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give  their  votes 
about  any  thing,  but  then  they  were  not  included  in  a  certain 
tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to  know  in  what  tribe  they  should 
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TOte  ;^  and  wlien  the  consult  diose,  they  ordered  them  hy  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  to  leare  the  city,  which,  howeyer,  rarely  hap- 
pened.' 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  ciyil  office  in  their  own  state  be- 
came citizens  of  Rome  f  but  could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the 
lex  Julia  was  made/  by  which  law  the  right  of  voting  and  of 
enjoying  honours  was  granted  to  those  who  had  continued  faith- 
ful to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663 ;  which  the  Latins.had 
done.  The  distinction,  howeyer,  betwixt  the  jus  LoHi  and  the 
jtt»  civitatis,  and  the  same  mode  of  acquiring  the  full  right  of 
citizenship,  was  still  retained.' 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for  their 
own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people  ;^  but  afterwards 
they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army,  and  indeed  constituted 
the  principal  part  of  its  strength.  They  sometimes  furnished 
two  thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  also  of  the  infantry.^  But  they 
were  not  embodied  in  the  legions,  and  were  treated  with  more 
severity  than  Roman  citizens,  being  punished  with  stripes,  firom 
which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the  Fortian  law.^ 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Roman 
citizens ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (instituted  by 
Servius  Tullius,'  in  imitation  of  the  Amphictyones  at  Delphi, 
and  of  the  Grrecian  states  in  Asia  iu  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,^")  and  the  Latin  holy-days  kept  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  Alban  mountain ;  first  for  one  day,  the  27th  of  April, 
and  afterwards  for  several  days.  The  Romans  always  presided 
at  the  sacrifices.^^  Besides  these,  the  Latins  had  certain  sacred 
rites,  and  deities  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  worship- 
ped ;  as  Feronia  at  Terracina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium.^ 

They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina,^' 
which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  employed  for  po- 
litical as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From  this  convention  all 
those  were  excluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the  jus  Latii. 

JUS   ITALICUM. 

All  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Hadriatic  seas,  to  the 
rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was  called  Italy. 
The  states  of  Italy,  being  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  difierent 
wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  different  conditions.  In 
many  respects  they  were  in  the  same  state  with  the  Latins. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  were  not 
subject  to  the  Roman  praetor.    They  were  taxed  ^*  in  their  own 
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citie^  and  famished  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  aooording  to 
treaty.  But  they  had  no  access  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and 
no  participation  of  sacred  rites. 

After  the  second  Funic  war,  sereral  of  the  Italian  states,  for 
haTing  rercdted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder  condition 
by  the  dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  550 ;  especially  the  Bro- 
tii,  Picentiniy  and  Lucani,  who  were  no  lon^r  treated  as  allies, 
and  did  not  furnish  soldiers,  but  public  slaves.^  Capua,  which 
a  little  before  had  been  taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  ter- 
ritory.^ But  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or 
Marsic  war,  all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of 
enjoying  honours  by  the  Julian  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged 
these  privileges  to  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party ; 
but  this  was  of  short  continuance.'  Augustus  made  various 
diangesL  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the  ItaUans  to  be  taken  at 
home,  and  sent  to  Rome  on  the  day  of  the  comitia.*  He  also 
granted  them  an  exemption  from  furnishing  soldiers.' 

The  distinction  of  the  jtu  Latii  aod  Italicum,  however,  still 
continued,  and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
states  oat  of  Italy.'  In  consequence  of  which,  farms  in  those 
places  were  said  to  be  in  solo  italigo,  as  well  as  those  in  Itely, 
and  were  called  vrsdia  censui  gbnsenoo,^  and  said  to  be  in  coT" 
pore  censuMf  i.  e.  to  constitote  part  of  that  estote,  according  to  the 
valuation  of  which  in  the  censor's  books  every  one  paid  taxes.^ 

PROVINCES. 

Thosb  countries  were  called  provinces,  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any  other  way  under 
their  power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from 
Rome.^  The  senate  having  received  letters  concerning  the  re- 
duction of  any  country,  consulted  what  laws  they  thought  proper 
should  be  prescribed  to  the  conquered,  and  sent  commonly  ten 
ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence,  the  general  who  had 
gained  the  conquest  might  settle  every  thing. ^^ 

These  laws  were  called  the  form  or  formvla  of  the  province. 
Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten  ambassadors, 
determined,  used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by  him  before  an 
assembly,  softer  silence  was  made  by  a  herald.^^  Hence,  inform 
tnulam  sodorum  referri,  to  be  enrolled  among.^^  Urbem  foT" 
nmla  aui  juris  facere^  to  hold  in  dependence  or  subjection.^  In 
antiqtd  fommlcan  juris  restitui,  to  be  brought  into  their  former 
state  of  dependence  on,  &c.^^ 
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Tha  first  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  Uie  form  of 
a  proTince,  was  Sicily.^ 

The  condition  of  all  the  proTinoes  was  not  the  same,  nor  of 
all  the  cities  in  the  same  province,  hut  different  according  to 
their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people;  as  they  had  eiSier 
spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resis- 
tance. Some  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  to 
choose  their  own  magistrates ;  others  were  noL  Some  also  were 
deprired  of  part  of  their  territory. 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor  (prases),^  to 
command  the  troops  in  it,  and  to  administer  justice ;  together 
with  a  quaestor,  to  take  care  of  the  public  money  and  taxes,  and 
to  keep  an  account  of  what  was  received  and  expended  in  the 
province.  The  provinces  were  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes. 
The  Romans  imposed  on  the  vanquished,  either  an  annual  tri- 
bute, which  was  called  census  capitis,  or  deprived  them  of  part 
of  their  grounds ;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city, 
or  restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they 
should  give  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  which 
was  called  census  soli.^  The  former^  i.  e.  those  who  paid  their 
taxes  in  money,  were  called  stipendiabii,  or  tributarii,  as  Gallia 
comata,*  The  latter,  vectioales  ;  who  are  thought  to  have  been 
in  a  better  condition  than  the  former.  But  these  words  are 
sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  sti- 
pendiary states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
vectigaUs  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of 
the  taxes  on  the  public  pastures,^  and  on  goods  imported  and 
exported.^  Sometimes  instead  of  the  tenth  part,  if  the  province 
was  less  fertile,  the  twentieth  only  was  exacted,  as  from  the 
Spaniards.^  Sometimes  in  cases  of  necessity,  an  additional 
tenth  part  was  exacted  above  what  was  due ;  but  then  money  was 
paid  for  it  to  the  husbandmen  f  whence  it  was  called  frumentum 
emptwm,  also  decumannm^  or  imperatum.^ 

Asconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,^"  mentions  three  kinds 
of  payment  made  by  the  provincials ;  the  regular  or  usual  tax, 
a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence,  and  an  extraordinary 
exaction  or  demand.^^ 

Under  the  emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  canon  fbu- 
mentarius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  com  each  province 
ought  yearly  to  furnish.  The  corn  thus  received  was  laid  up 
in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  whence 
it  was  given  out  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  to  the 
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people  and  soldiers.  Besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the  public 
pastaresi,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  cattle  from  their  flocks.^  And  besides  the 
tax  paid  at  the  port^  as  in  Sicily,  in  Asia,  and  in  Britain,  they 
also  paid  a  tax  for  journeys ;'  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse, 
which  could  not  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  high  priest  or  of  the  emperor.  But 
this  tax  was  abolished.  There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver, 
and  gold  mines,  as  in  Spain ;  on  marble  in  Africa ;  on  various 
mines  in  Macedonia,  Iliyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia; 
and  also  on  salt  pits,  as  in  Macedonia.^ 

MUNICIPIA,  COLONIJB,  ET  PRJEFEOTURJE. 

MuNiciPiA  were  foreign  towns  which  obtained  the  right  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  Of  these  there  were  different  kinds.  Some  pos- 
sessed all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as  could  not 
be  enjoyed  without  residing  at  Rome.  Others  enjoyed  the 
right  of  serving  in  the  Roman  leg^on,^  but  had  not  the  right  of 
voting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 

The  Municipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which  were 
called  LEGES  MUNiciPALEs ;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  receive  the 
Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it'  And  some  chose  to  remain 
as  confederate  states,'  rather  than  become  Roman  citizens ;  as 
the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples.^ 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy,  but 
afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus  Pliny 
mentions  eight  in  Boetica,  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain.^ 

Colonies  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens  were  sent 
to  inhabit  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by  three  com- 
missioners,^ sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more.  Twenty  were  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  colony  at  Capua,  by  the  Julian  law.^°  The 
people  determined  in  what  manner  the  lands  were  to  be  divided, 
and  to  whom.  .  The  new  colony  marched  to  their  destined  place 
in  the  form  of  an  army,  with  colours  flying.*^  The  lands  were 
marked  round  with  a  plough,  and  his  own  portion  assigned  to 
every  one.^*  All  which  was  done  after  taking  the  auspices,  and 
oflfering  sacrifices.^^ 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a  Gabi- 
nian  garb,^*  (i.  e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the  lappet  of  it 
thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under 
the  right  arm  to  the  breast,  so  that  it  girded  him,  and  made  the 
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toga  shorter  and  closer,)  yoking  a  cow  and  a  bull  to  the  plougfay 
the  coulter  whereof  was  of  brass,  marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow 
the  whole  compass  of  the  city ;  and  these  two  animals,  with  other 
rictims,  were  sacrificed  on  the  altars.  All  the  people  or  plant- 
ers followed,  and  turned  inwards  the  clods  cut  by  the  plough. 
Where  they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the  plough  and 
-  left  a  space.  Hence  porta,  a  gate.^  And  towns  are  said  to  have 
been  caUed  urbes  from  being  surrounded  by  the  plough.'  The 
form  of  founding  cities  among  the  Greeks  is  described  by  Pau- 
sanias,  v.  27,  who  says  that  the  first  city  built  was  Lycosura  in 
Arcadia^  viii.  38. 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also 
drawn  along  ^  where  the  walls  had  stood.*  We  read  in  the  sa» 
cred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on  the  ground  where  cities  had 
stood.^  The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients 
as  sacred,  but  not  the  gates.'  The  gatesf,  howeyer,  were  reck- 
oned inviolable.^ 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  which  was  called  pomoerium,^  and  was 
likewise  held  sacred.^  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open  space 
without  the  walls.^**  When  the  city  was  enlarged,  the  ponus- 
rium  also  was  extended.^^  These  ceremonies  used  in  building 
cities  are  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians.^^ 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been 
planted  before ;  "  but  supplies  might  be  sent  The  colonies  so- 
lemnly kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first  settlement.^*  Some 
colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of  Latins^  and 
others  of  Italians.^'  Hence  their  rights  were  different.  Some 
think  that  the  Roman  colonies  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizens, 
as  they  are  often  called  Roman  citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled 
in  the  censor's  books  at  Rome.^'  But  most  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  colonies  had  not  the  right  of  voting,  nor  of  bearing  offices 
at  Rome.^'  The  rights  of  Latin  colonies  were  more  &mited; 
so  that  Roman  citizens  who  gave  their  names  to  a  Latin  colony^ 
suffered  a  diminution  of  rank.^^  The  Italian  colonies  were  in 
a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in 
their  different  immunity  from  taxes. 

Sylla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom  of 
settling  military  colonies,  which  was  imitated  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies  whole  legions  were 
sent,  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  and  centurions ;  but  this 
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custom  afterwards  fell  into  disuse.^  For  tlie  sake  of  distinction 
the  other  colonies  were  called  citilrs,  PLXBBiiB,  or  ToaATJt,  be* 
caose  they  consisted  of  dUzens,  or^  as  they  were  afterwards 
named,  paoani^  or  privati,  who  were  opposed  to  soldiers.' 

The  colonies  differed  from  the*  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had  al- 
most the  same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magistrates 
were  called  duumviri,  and  their  senators  decuriones  ;  because, 
as  some  say,  when  the  colony  was  first  planted,  every  tenth  man 
was  made  a  senator.  The  fortune  requisite  to  be  chosen  a  decu- 
rio,  under  the  emperors,  was  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii.^ 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  bule;  its  members,  bulbuta;  the 
place  where  it  met  at  Syracuse,  buleuterium  ;  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  ecclesia.^  In  some  cities  those  who  were  chosen 
into  the  senate  by  their  censors,  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  ad- 
mission,' and  that  even  although  chosen  contrary  to  their  own 
inclinations.  In  Bithynia,  they  were  subjected  to  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators,  similar  to  those  at  Rome.^ 
An  act  passed  by  the  senate  or  people  was  called  psephisma.' 
It  was  there  customary,  upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe, 
solemnising  his  marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a  magi- 
strate, or  dedicating  any  public  work,  to  invite  the  whole  se- 
nate, together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  commonalty,  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more,  and  to  distribute  to  each  of 
the  company  a  dole  ^  of  one  or  two  denarii.  This  as  having 
the  iq^pearance  of  an  ambitious  largess,^  was  disapproved  of  by 
Trajan.^^  Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care 
of  their  interests  at  Rome.^^ 

PaAFBCTURiS  were  towns  to  which  prsefects  were  annually 
sent  from  Rome,  to  administer  justice ;  chosen  partly  by  the 
people,  and  partly  by  the  praetor.^  Towns  were  reduced  to 
this  form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans ;  as  Cala- 
tia,  Gapua,^  and  others.  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed  little  from  the  form  of 
provinces.  Their  private  right  depended  on  the  edicts  of  their 
praefects,  and  their  public  right  on  the  Roman  senate,  who  im- 
posed on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war  at  pleasure.  Some 
pr^bdura,  however,  possessed  greater  privileges  than  others. 

Places  in  the  country,  or  towns  where  markets  were  held, 
and  justice  administered,  were  called  fora  ;  as  forum  aurelium, 
forum  APPii,^*  forum  Cornelii,  Julii,  Livii,  &c.  Places  where 
assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  administered,  were  called  con- 
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ciLiABULJu^  All  other  cities  which  were  neither  municipia^  co^ 
UmuByTLOT  prmfeciuriB,  were  called  Confederate  States.*  These 
were  quite  free,  unless  that  they  owed  the  Romans  certain 
things,  according  to  treaty.  Such  was  Capua,  before  it  revolted 
to  HannibaL  Such  were  abo  Tarentum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and 
Fraeneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

All  those  who  were  not  citizens  were  called  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, foreigners  (pebbobini),  wherever  they  lived,  whether  in 
the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after  Caracalla  granted  the  freedom 
of  the  city  to  all  freebom  men  in  the  Roman  world,  and  Justi- 
nian some  time  after  granted  it  also  to  fireedmen,  the  name  of 
foreigners  fell  into  disuse;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  wtude 
world  were  divided  into  Romans  and  Barbarians.  The  whole 
Roman  empire  itself  was  called  bomania,  which  name  is  still 
given  to  Thrace,  as  being  the  last  province  which  was  retained 
by  the  Romans,  almost  until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  A.  D.  1463. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  Tery 
disagreeable.  They  might,  indeed,  live  in  the  dty,  but  they 
enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also  sub- 
ject to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  expelled 
from  the  city  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates.  Thus  M.  Ju- 
nius Pennus,  A.  U.  627.  and  C.  Papius  Celsus,  A.  U.  688,  both 
tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law,  ordering  foreigners  to  leave 
the  city.  Augustus  did  the  same.  But  afterwards  an  immense 
number  of  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,^  so  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  common  people  <M)nsisted  of  them; 
hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  mundijhece  repletcu* 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress,^ 
nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  of  making  a  will. 
When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were  either  reduced  into  the 
treasury,  as  having  no  heir,°  or  if  he  had  attached  himself^  to 
any  person,  as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to  his  effects 
jubb  applicationis,  as  it  was  called.^ 

But  in  process  of  time  these  inconveniences  were  removed, 
and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  honours 
in  the  state,  but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 

ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
An  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote 
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about  any  thing,  was  called  comitia.^  When  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple only  was  assembled,  it  was  called  concilium  ;  but  these  words 
were  not  always  distinguished.' 

In  the  ConutiOt  every  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of 
the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  laws 
passed,  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  aJso 
tried  in  the  Comitia.^  The  Comitia  were  always  summoned 
by  some  magistrate,  who  presided  in  them,  and  directed  every 
thing  which  came  before  them ;  and  he  was  then  said,  habbrb 
coMiTiA.  When  he  laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  he  was 
said,  AOBRB  cuH  popuLO.^  As  the  votes  of  aU  the  people  could 
not  be  taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia :  the  Ci/riata,  instituted 
by  Romulus ;  the  Centuriata,  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the 
sixth  king  of  Rome ;  and  the  Tributa,  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Corio- 
lanns,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  and  Centnriata  could  not  be  held  with- 
out taking  the  auspices,'  nor  without  the  authority  of  the  se- 
nate, but  uie  Tributa  might **  The  days  on  which  the  Comitia 
could  be  held  were  called  dibs  comitialbs.^  As  in  the  senate, 
so  in  the  Comitia,  nothing  could  be  done  before  the  rising  nor 
after  the  setting  of  the  sun.^ 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in 
the  Campus  Martins;  but  for  n^ing  laws,  and  for  holdins^ 
trials,  sometimes  also  in  the  forum,  andsometimes  in  the  capitoL 

COMITIA  CURIATA. 

In  the  Comitia  Curiata,  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided 
into  thirty  curias  ;^  and  what  a  majority  of  them,  namely  six- 
teen, determined,  was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At 
first  there  were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curiata,  and  therefore 
every  thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  held,  first  by  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards by  the  consuls  and  the  other  greater  magistrates ;  that  is, 
they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  before  the 
people  but  by  them.  They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum  called 
the  coMiTiuM,  where  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  ^"  stood,  whence  the 
orators  used  to  harangue  the  people.  It  was  afterwards  called 
BosTRA,  because  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
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taken  from  the  Antiates,  and  also  Templum,  because  consecrated 
by  the  augurs ;  which  ivas  its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates 
were  subdued.^    The  Comitium  was  first  covered  the  year  that 
Hannibal  came  into  Italy.^    Afterwards  it  was  adorned  with  ^ 
pillars,  statues,  and  paintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Cu- 
riata,  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  curia  or 
parish*     The  curia  which  voted  first  was  called  principium.^ 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  Tributa,* 
the  Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and  that  only 
for  passing  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio  Max- 
imus,  and  of  the  Flamines.^    Each  curia  seems  to  have  chosen 
its  own  curio ;  called  also  magister  curiae.^ 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curiae  was  called  lex 
cuBiATA.    Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of^  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  ^  was  conferred  on 
magistrates.'  Without  this,  they  were  not  allowed  to  meddle 
with  military  affairs,^  to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war ; ' 
bat  only  had  a  civil  power,^"  or  the  right  of  administering  jus- 
tice. Hence  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  said  rem  militarem  con* 
tinere}^  and  the  people,  to  give  sentence  twice,^  concerning 
their  magistrates.^^  But  in  after  times  this  law  seems  to  have 
been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  sufirage  of  the  thirty 
lictors  or  Serjeants,  who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  curiae, 
and  attend  on  them  at  the  Comitia.^^ 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  CamiUus  from  banishment.^^ 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  arrogatio  ^^  was  made  at  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  because  no  one  could  change  his  state  or  sacra 
without  the  order  of  the  people.^' 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia ;  and 
because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned  "^  by  a  lictor 
twice  a  year  for  this  purpose ;  hence  they  were  also  called  co- 
mitia CALATA,  which  name  is  likewise  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  because  they  were  assemblea  by  a  Cor-' 
nicen,  who  was  also  called  Classicus}^ 

5.  What  was  called  dbtestatio  sacborum,  was  also  made  here : 
as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  legatee  that  he  must 
adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed  the  inheritance.^  Whence 
an  inheritance  without  this  requisite  is  called  by  Plautus  hdsre" 
diUu  sine  sacris»^^ 
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GOMITIA  CENTURIATA  AND   CENSUS. 

Tnc  principal  Comida  were  the  Centuiiata,  called  also  majorat 
in  which  the  people,  divided  into  the  centuries  of  their  classes, 
gave  their  votes;  and  what  a  majority  of  centuries  decreed' 
was  considered  as  finally  determined.^  lliese  Coroitia  were 
held  according  to  the  census  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numberinfi^  of  the  people,  with  a  valuation 
of  their  fortunes.*  To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and 
the  fortunes  of  each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the 
Roman  citizens,  both  in  town  and  country,  should  i|pon  oath 
take  an  estimate  of  their  fortunes,^  and  publicly  declare  that 
estimate  to  him ;  ^  that  they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their 
abode,  the  names  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  own 
age  and  that  of  their  children,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves 
and  freedmen :  that  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  goods  should  be 
confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold  for  slaves,  as  per- 
sons who  had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty.'  He 
likewise  appointed  a  festival,  called  paganalia,  to  be  held  every 
year  in  each  pagus  or  village,  to  their  tutelary  gods,  at  which 
time  the  peasants  should  every  one  pay  into  the  hands  of  him 
who  presided  at  the  sacrifices  a  piece  of  money ;  the  men  a 
piece  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and  the  children  of  a 
third  sort^ 

Then,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divided 
all  the  citizens  into  six  glasses,  and  each  class  into  a  certain 
number  of  centuries.  The  division  by  centuries,  or  hundreds, 
prevailed  every  where  at  Rome ;  or  rather  by  tens,  from  the 
number  of  fingers  on  both  hands.^  The  infantry  and  cavalry, 
the  curiffi  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this  manner ;  and  so  even 
the  land :  hence  centenarius  agbr.^*'  At  first  a  century  con- 
tained a  hundred ;  but  not  so  afterwards.  Thus  the  number  of 
men  in  the  centuries  of  the  different  classes  was,  without  doubt, 
very  differenL 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  )n  lands  and 
effects  were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of  brass ;  or 
10,000  drachnuB  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing; 
which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to  322iL  18^;  4d!.  of  our 
money :  but  if  we  suppose  each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24 
assesy  as  was  the  case  alterwards,  it  will  amount  to  7,150L 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or  com- 
panies of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,^^  that  is,  from  seventeen  to 
tbrty-six  years  of  age,^  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,^^ 
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and  forty  of  old  men,^  who  should  guard  the  dty.^  To  these  were 
added  eighteen  centuries  of  equites,  who  fought  on  horseback: 
in  all  ninety-eiffht  centuries. 

The  aeoood  dus  consisted  of  twenty  centuries ;  ten  of  young 
men,  and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least  75,000 
aneg.  To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  artificers,^  carpen- 
ters, smiths,  &c.  to  manage  the  engines  of  war.  These  livy 
joins  to  Uie  first  dass.  It  is  hardly  to  h^  imagined  that  those 
mrtifioers  were  composed  of  the  members  of  either  the  first  or 
the  second  class,  but  of  their  servants  or  dependents ;  for  not 
only  the  mechanic  arts,  but  likewise  erery  kind  of  trade  was 
esteemed  dishonourable  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  dass  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries ;  their 
estate  was  50,000  asset.  ^ 

The  fourth  dass  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries ;  their 
estate  was  35,000  asses.  To  these  Dionysius  adds  two  centu- 
ries of  trampeters,  vii.  59. 

The  fifth  dass  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries ;  their  estate 
was  11,000  asses,  but  according  to  Dionysius,  13,500.  Amonsr 
these,  according  to  Livy,  were  induded  the  trumpeters,  and 
cometers,  or  blowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into  three  centu« 
ries,  whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to  the  fourth 
dass. 

The  sixth  dass  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no 
estates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth  cLusl 
The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  of 
the  other  dasses,  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  dasses  was,  accord- 
ing to  livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193.  Some 
muce  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194,  by  supposing  that 
the  trumpeters,  &&  were  not  induded  in  the  thirty  centuries  of 
the  fifth  dass,  but  formed  three  distinct  centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself^  and  a  certain  place  in 
the  army,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  rich- 
est dtizens,  who  composed  the  fii^  dass,  which,  although  least 
in  number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether ;  but  they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and  war  * 
in  proportion.*  For,  as  the  votes  at  the  Comitia,  so  likewise 
the  quota  of  soldiers  and  taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of  cen- 
turies. Accordingly,  the  first  dass,  wbidi  consisted  of  ninety- 
eight,  or,  according  to  Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished 
more  men  and  money  to  the  public  service,  than  all  the  rest  of 
ihe  state  besides.  But  tliey  had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in 
she  assemblies  of  the  people  by  centuries.    For  Uie  equites  and 
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die  centuries  of  this  class  were  called  fust  to  give  their  rotes^ 
and  if  they  were  unanimoas,  the  matter  was  determined ;  but  if 
oot,  then  the  centuries  of  the  next  class  were  called,  and  so  on^ 
till  a  majority  of  centuries  had  voted  the  same  thingr.  And  it 
hardly  ever  happened  that  they  came  to  Uie  lowest.^ 

In  after  times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly  sup* 
posed,  in  fovour  of  the  plebeians,  by  indnding  the  centuries  m 
the  tribes ;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  in  the  Co- 
mitia  Centuriata.^  In  consequence  of  which,  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased.' 
But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained, 
only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year  of  the 
ci^368.* 

Those  of  the  first  class  were  called  clabsici,  all  the  rest  were 
said  to  be  infra  classsm.  Hence  cUusici  auctorea,  for  the  most 
approved  authors.' 

Those  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  all  were 
called  CAPITE  cbnsi,  rated  by  the  head ;  and  those  who  had  be- 
low a  certain  valuation,  prolbtaeii  ;  whence  sermo  proleteuius, 
for.  vilis,  low.'  This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a  class ;  whence 
sometimes  only  five  dasses  are  mentioned.  So  qidnUB  classia 
videntur,  of  the  lowest' 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  ^  at  the  end  of  every  five 
yeaxSy  first  by  the  kines,  then  by  the  consuls,  but  after  the  year 
310,  by  the  censors,  who  were  magistrates  created  for  that  very 

Eurpose.    We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  census  was  always 
ela  at  certain  intervals  of  time.     Sometimes  it  was  omitted 

9 


After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sa- 
crifice ^^  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull, 
which  were  carried  round  the  whcde  assembly,  and  then  slain ; 
and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  purified.^^  Hence  also  hts- 
trare  siffnifies  to  go  round,  to  survey ;  and  circumferrei  to  puri- 
fy.^'  This  sacrifice  was  called  suovetaurilia  or  solitaubilia, 
and  he  who  performed  it  was  said  gonoebe  lustrum.  It  was 
called  lustrum  a  luendo,  i.  e.  solvendOy  because  at  that  time  all 
the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  farmers-general  to  the  censors.^* 
And  because  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  henco 
LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  ye^rs ;  especially  b> 
the  poets,  by  whom  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek 
Olympiad,  which  was  only  four  years.^^  It  is  also  used  for  an) 
period  of  time.^' 

1  Lir.  L  43.  Dieny.  vii.      8.  9  Gc.  Arch.  5.  229. 

99.  6  GcIL  zri.  10.  PlauU    10  sacrificinm  lastrale.    13  Var.  L.  L.  r.  8. 

2  Ut.  ▼.  18.  Cle.  Roll.      Mil.  Olor.  iu.  1.  157.       11  luitrari.  14  Hor.  Od.  ii.  4.84.  !▼. 
ii.8.  PkiM.20.                7  LtT.ui.30.CicAcad.    18  Virg.   Eel.    x.    55,     l.ft.VW.'BoxA.vt.W. 

3  Ci4S.  PkU.  11.  88.  \r.  23.  Mn.  vili.  231.  i.  ViX.     MftA.\x-  ^l^- 
4LiT.T,  ]&             ^       9  MMiw  A«Afhis,  T.  ac-      Plaut  Amph.  u,    4.  \&  VVVa.u.4&» 

9  A.  0911  riL  13.  jux.      tut  etU  144,    Virg.    iEiu    v\. 
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The  censiis  anciently  was  held  in  the  foruniy  but  after  the 
year  of  the  city  330,  in  the  viUa  publica,  which  was  a  place  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  fitted  up  for  public  uses ;  for  Uie  reception 
of  foreign  Bmhaaaadon,  &c.^  The  purifying  sacrifice  was  al- 
ways made '  in  the  Campus  Martius.^  The  census  was  some- 
times held  without  the  lustrum  being  performed.* 

]•    CAUSES  OF  ASSEMBLING  THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA. 

The  COMITIA  centuriata  were  held  for  creating  magistrate^ 
for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  these  Comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  praeton,  oenscnrs, 
and  sometimes  a  proconsul,*  also  the  decemvirif  military  tri- 
bunes, and  one  priest,  namely,  the  rex  sacrorum.  Almost  all 
laws  were  passed  in  them  which  were  proposed  by  the  greater 
maffistrates,  and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there,  namely,  for 
hiffh  treason,  or  any  crime  against  the  state,  which  was  call- 
ed JUDICIUM  PERDUELLioNis ;  as  wheu  any  one  aimed  at  sove- 
reignty, which  was  called  crimen  regni,  or  had  treated  a  citizen 
as  an  enemy.^    War  was  also  declared  at  these  Comitia.^ 

3.  MAGISTRATES  WHO  PRESIDED  AT  THE  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  ;  PLACE 
WHERE  THET  WERE  HELD ;  MANNER  OF  SUMMONING  THEM  ;  AND 
PERSONS  WHO  HAD  A  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT  THEM. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior 
magistrates,  i.  e.  the  consuls,  the  praetor,  and  dictator,  and  tn- 
terrex :  but  the  last  could  only  hold  the  Comitia  for  creating 
magistrates,  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries ;  but  ibis  as- 
sembly was  not  properly  called  Comitia,  as  it  was  not  to  vote 
about  any  thing.  The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  Comitia  if 
the  consuls  were  present,  without  their  permission;  but  they 
might  in  their  absence,^  especially  the  praetor  urbanus  ;  and,  as 
in  the  instance  last  quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

The  consuls  held  the  Comitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and 
also  for  creating  the  praetors ;  (for  the  praetors  could  not  hold 
the  Comitia  for  creating  their  successors,)  and  for  creating  the 
censors.'  The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  hold 
these  Comitia,  either  by  lot  or  by  agreement^" 

The  Comitia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the 
praefect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  who  was  also  irUerrex,^ 

When  a  rex  eacrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  Comitia  are 
thought  to  hare  been  held  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  But  this 
is  not  quite  certain. 


Vm^JbutdLa,lMe.  4Lir.iS.a8:                   8  I4T.«wtt.».xJuul«.  iartiel»Mit«-^^Sl!!l: 

•  «r.J.»_        J-  5  LIt.  nnrU  18.                  xlv.U.  pvidbant.  Lir.  nssiB. 
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The  person  presiding  in  the  Gomitia  had  so  great  influence, 
that  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magistrates 
who  were  elected.^ 

When,  from  contention  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
or  between  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  €o« 
mitia  for  electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due  time, 
and  not  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  patricians  met  and 
luuned  '  an  interrex  out  of  their  own  number,  who  commanded 
only  for  fiye  days ;  ^  and  in  the  same  manner  different  persons 
were  always  created  erery  fiTe  days,  till  consuls  were  elected, 
who  enterod  immediately  on  their  office.  The  Gomitia  were 
hardly  ever  held  by  the  first  interrex :  sometimes  by  the  second, 
sometimes  by  the  third,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  eleventh. 
In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was  sometimes  created 
to  hold  the  Gomitia.* 

The  Gomitia  Genturiata  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
usually  in  the  Gampus  Martins :  because  anciently  the  people 
went  armed  in  martial  order '  to  hold  these  assemblies ;  and  it 
was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled  in  the  city.**  But  in 
latter  times,  a  body  of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  Uie  Janicu- 
lom,  where  an  imperial  standard  was  erected,^  the  taking  down 
of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  Gomitia.^ 

The  Gomitia  Genturiata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict. 
It  behoved  them  to  be  summoned  ^  at  least  seventeen  days  be- 
fore they  were  held,  that  the  people  might  have  time  to  weigh 
with  themselves  what  they  should  determine  at  the  Gomitia. 
This  space  of  time  was  called  trinundinum,  or  trivum  nunoinum, 
i.  e.  tres  mtndina^  three  market-days,  because  the  people  from 
the  country  came  to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  their 
commodities.^*'  But  the  Gomitia  were  not  held  on  the  market- 
days,"  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  feriie  or  holy-days, 
on  which  no  business  could  be  done  with  the  people.^^  This, 
however,  was  not  always  observed.^^ 

But  the  Gomitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes  sum- 
moned against  the  first  lawful  day.^^  All  those  might  be  present 
at  the  Gomitia  Genturiata  who  had  the  full  rigfht  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, whether  they  lived  at  Rome  or  in  the  country. 

3.    CANDIDATES. 

Those  who  sought  prefennents  were  called  candidati,  from  a 


1  Lir.  L  60.  u.  2.  iii.  5  mb  signis.  qne  die  celebrate:  in-  picbs  rastira  arocare* 
54.  ix.  7.  6  lAv,  xxxix.  15.  GelU  termediU  tnptem  die-  tnr,  leat  thej  ihoald  bs 

2  aiae  aaffrMio  popnli      xr.  27.  baa  occapabantar  ruri,  called  oft'  from   their 
anapinto  prSdebant.  7  Texillam        poaitam  Diony.  ii.  28.  rii.  58.  ordinary    buiineaa    of 

a  Cic.  Dora.  14.  Aac.      erat.  reliquis   aeitem    rura  buying     and    mU.vbl%^ 

Cie.  liv.  ix.31.  8  Dio.  xnriL  27, 28.  colRbant.  Varr.  RosU  V\\n.xvV\\.%. 

4  Lir.  iy.  7.  x,   11.  r.  9  edksi  r.  iaiiict.  ptmU  II.  \3  C\c.  KV\..\.\\. 

31.  yVlSU  &.  riiL23.  JO  Idr.  U1.8S.  naadiam  II  nundinis.  W  \n  ^lunwm  comVCx^* 

t*.  7.  XXV.  2.  »  Momtoh  nono  quo-  18  Uacrob.    i.   16.    «•  Vftmawsw^^vi-^*^^-'* 
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white  robe*  worn  by  them,  which  was  rendered  shining*  by 
the  art  of  the  fuller ;  for  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown 
naturadly  white.^  This,  however,  was  anciently  forbidden  by 
law.* 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either  that 
they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily  show  the 
scars  they  had  received  on  the  breast  or  fore  part  of  their  body.^ 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  candi- 
date who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  within 
the  legal  days ;  that  is,  before  the  Comitia  were  summoned,'  and 
whose  name  was  not  received  by  the  magistrates:  for  they 
might  refuse  to  admit  any  one  they  pleased,^  but  not  without 
•assigning  a  just  cause.^  The  opposition  of  the  consuls^  however, 
might  be  overruled  by  the  senate.^ 

For  a  long  time  before  the  time  of  election,  the  candidates 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular 
art ;  *"  by  going  round  their  houses,**  by  shaking  hands  with 
those  they  met,*^  by  addressing  them  in  a  kindly  manner,  and 
naming  them,  &c. ;  on  which  account  they  commonly  had  along 
with  them  a  monitor  or  nomenclatob,  who  whispered  in  their 
ears  every  body's  name.*^  Hence  Cicero  calls  candidates  natio 
officiosissima.^*  On  the  market-days  they  used  anciently  to 
come  into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  take  their  station  on 
a  rising  ground,**  whence  they  might  be  seen  by  all.*®  When 
they  went  down  to  the  Campus  Martius  at  certain  times,  they 
were  attended  by  their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were  called 
DKDucTORKs.*^  They  had  likewise  persons  to  divide  money 
among  the  people.*®  For  this,  although  forbidden  by  law,  was 
often  done  openly,  and  once  against  Caesar,  even  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Cato.*^  There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with 
the  people  for  their  votes,  called  interpretes,  and  others  in 
whose  hands  the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  seqvbs- 
TREs.^  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed  combinations  to  dis- 
appoint^* the  other  competitors®. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  ei  refragtiri,  and 
those  who  favoured  him,  suffragari  vel  suffragatores  esse :  hence 
suffragatio,  their  interesf^  Those  who  got  one  to  be  elected, 
were  said  ei  prmturam  gratia  campestri  capere^  or  eum  tra^ 
hereJ^  Those  who  hindered  one  from  being  elected,  were  said 
a  coTisulatu  repellere.^ 

^d^'i'"^^-  v^P"^^.  'nSni'i?;';iil?k  ^fc;;S. 
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4.    MANNER  OF  PROPOSINa  A  LAW,  AND  OF  NAMING  A  DAY 

FOR   one's    trial. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  Genturinta,  the 
magistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,^  having'  Gonsulted  with  his 
friends  and  other  prudent  men,  whether  it  was  for  the  adran- 
tage  of  the  republic,  and  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, wrote  it  over  at  home ;  and  then,  having  communicated 
it  to  the  senate,  by  their  authority  ^  he  promulgated  it ;  that  is, 
he  pasted  it  up  in  public,^  for  three  market-days,  that  so  the 
people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  considering 
iL*  In  the  mean  time  he  himself'  and  some  eloauent  frienc^ 
who  was  called  auctor  legis,  or  suasor,  every  market-day  read 
it  over,^  and  recommended  it  to  the  people,^  while  others  who 
disapproved  it,  spoke  against  it.^  But  in  ancient  times  all 
these  formalities  were  not  observed  :  thus  we  find  a  law  passed 
the  day  after  it  was  proposed.^  Sometimes  the  person  who 
proposed  the  law,  if  he  aid  it  by  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  not  according  to  his  own  opinion,  spoke  against  iL^'^ 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason,^ 
it  behoved  the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same  space  of 
time^^  and  the  day  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be.^  in  the 
mean  time  the  person  accused  ^*  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside 
every  kind  of  ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow,^'  and  in 
this  mean  garb,^  went  round  and  solicited  the  favour  of  the 
people.^^  His  nearest  relations  and  friends  also  did  the  same.^ 
This  Idnd  of  trial  was  generally  capital,  but  not  always  so.^' 

5.  manner  of  taking  the  auspices. 

On  the  day  of  the  Comitia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them,^ 
attended  by  one  of  the  aiguis,^^  pitched  a  tent  ^  without  the 
dty  to  observe  the  omens.^  These  Cicero  calls  augusta  cen- 
turiarum  ausficia.^  Hence  the  Campus  Martlus  is  said  to  be 
consuUvribuM  auspiciis  consecratus,  and  the  Comitia  themselves 
were  called  auspicata.^ 

If  the  tabernaculum,  which  perhaps  was  the  same  with  tern- 
phim  or  arx,  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their  observa- 
tions,^ had  not  been  taken  in  due  form^  whatever  was  done  at 
the  Comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect^    Hence  the  usual  de- 

1  laturet  T.  rootonia.    9  Liv.  It.  2i.  eiam  fotamid  tit,  Clc.     23  tabernacalnm  oepit. 

5  ex  wutus  eonralto.      10  Cic.  Att.  1. 14.  14  reas.  83  adaupicU  otpUnda, 
8  pabike  r.  in  vublieo    11  cum  die*  ^rdaelli*    13  promittelMt.  vel  ad  uispieaaduia. 

propOB«Wt:      onnanl*  ooia  dtcU  eat,  cau  ac-  lii  kordidat^.  21  Mil.  16. 

ubatTquui  prorulcic  tio  perdaellionia  inten.  17  hominec  preosabat  25  Cic.  Gat.  ir.  1.  Lit. 

ut.  Feet.  debatur,  Cic.  rel  cum  18  Liv.  paaiiui.  xzri.  2. 

4  Cic.  Verr.  t.  69.  aUqaia  eapitia   ▼.   'te  Itf  Lit.  vi.  20.  xliii.  16.  26  ad     inauninuidiua, 

6  leiiftlBtor  t^  iaTcn.  anqtdraretar,  LiT.  Cic.  Dom.  32.  see  Lex  Lir.  i.  6.  a.  7  18. 

tor  tegia,  Llv.  it.  66.  13  pronalgatiir  rogatio     PorcU.  %1  puuia  T«G,\ft  «V(>>»ak 

6  lecitabat.  <i«  >■••  peroicie,  Cie.  20  qui   iis   prieftttanM      etwl. 

7  anaddtat.  BnLHO,                           erau  %&  nsoVnto'WiiM\M»n-» 

8  r/fawiarfnittitt  i^  juvilto  die,  qaa^udi.  21  ausore  adlabito.            Ux.Vt.l* 
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claration  of  the  augurs ;  ^   vitio  tabbrnaculum  gaptum  ;  vitio 

MAGISTRATUS    CREATOS    VOl    VITI0S08  ;    VITIO    LBGBM   LATAM  ;     VITIO 

DiBM  DiCTAM.^  And  SO  scTupulous  wero  the  ancient  Romans 
about  this  matter,  tliat  if  the  augurs,  at  any  time  afterwards, 
upon  recollection,  declared  that  there  had  been  any  informality 
in  taking^  the  auspices,^  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  resign 
their  office,  (as  having  been  irn^larly  chosen)^  even  several 
months  after  they  had  entered  upon  it^  When  there  was  no- 
thing wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magistrates  were  said  to  be 
SALvis  Auspiciis  creati.^  When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to 
attend  him,'  he  said,  g.  fabi,  tb  mihi  in  auspicio  bssb  volo.  The 
augur  replied,  audivi.^ 

There  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the  Co- 
mitia  Centuriata.  The  one  was  observing  the  appearances  of 
the  heavens,^  as  lightning,  thunder,  &c  which  was  chiefly  at- 
tended to.  The  other  was  the  inspection  of  birds.  Those  birds 
which  gave  omens  by  flight,  were  called  pRiEPBTBs  ;  by  singing, 
osciNEB.;  hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  occintierit}^  When  the  omens 
were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said  addicbbb  vel  admittbrb  ; 
when  unfavourable,  aboicbbb,  non  aodicbbb,  vel  bbfbagari. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The 
person  who  kept  them  was  called  fullabius.  If  they  came  too 
slowly  out  of  the  ca^e,"  or  would  not  feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen  ;^ 
but  if  they  fed  greedily,  so  that  something  fell  from  their  mouth, 
and  struck  the  ground,^  it  was  hence  called  tripudium  solisti- 
MUM,^^  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen.^^ 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexcep- 
tionable,^^ that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  Comitia 
from  being  held,  ke  said  silbntium  bssb  vidbtur  ;  but  if  not,  he 
said  ALIO  DiB,^'  on  which  account  the  Comitia  coidd  not  be  held 
that  day.^^ 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  nuntiatio,  or  obtmn- 
tiatio.  Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  nos  nuntiationbm  so- 
lum HABEMUS  ;    BT  CONSULES  BT  BELIQUI   MAGISTRATUS   ETIAM  SPBC- 

tionrm,  t.  znspectionem ;  ^^  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  asserted 
by  Festuis,^  and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they  should 
be  reconciled.  It  is  supposed  there  should  be  a  different  read- 
ing in  both  passages.^ 

Any  other  magistrate  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices ;  especially  if 

]  aupinim  ^      •olenaii  6  Cic  Phil.  ii.  33.  fisriret.  H.  12. 

prouunciiitio.  7  in  auspicinm  adhib«-  14  quad      terrlpariam  18  thus,  Papirio  legtn 

S  Cic.  &  Lit.  puim.         bat.  ret  terripadiom,  Cic.  lerenti     tmt*     omea 

8  Titium        obveniase,  6  Cic.  Dir.  ii.  3».  Dir.  ii.  84.  Feat.  Piila.  diem  diffidit,  i.  e.  rem 

Cic.  in  anaitteio  ritinm  9  arrrara  de  eoelo  t«I  Liv.  z.  40.  Plin.  z.  2].  in  diem  posterum  re- 

fuUae,  Lir,                      ooplum.  8.24.  Jicere  coeKit,LiTJx.S8. 

4  vtpote  vltioBi  r,  ritio  10  Liv.  vi.  41.  x.  40.  15  anapiciam  egregium  19  Cic.  Phfi.  li.  32. 

«»««.  Jlexcarea.  tcI opttmnm,  \Wd.  20  in  voce  Spectin. 

f,f'*^  ***•  Ch,  Nat,  J2Lir.Ti.41.  16  «iun\  \\\«>  w»t«.  "iWvd..    KUr,  in  Cic. 

*"■«»'-  *«•  J3  tcrram  pAriret,  i.  e.  17  CVt.lAx.W.'M.lie^.  l^-cAXx^.X-ali^V. 
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he  wished  to  hinder  an  election,  or  preTent  a  law  froin  being 
paaied.  If  snch  magistrate  therefore  declared,  sb  dr  c<klo  srr- 
VA88B,  that  he  had  heard  thunder,  or  seen  lightning,  he  was  said 
obnuktiarb/  which  he  did  by  saying  alio  dib  :  whereupon  by 
the  Lex  JEHa  ei  Fusia,  the  Gomitia  were  broken  off,'  and  de* 
fffirred  to  another  day.  Hence  olnuaUiare  concilio  aut  camitiiM, 
to  prerent,  to  adjourn ;  and  this  happened,  even  though  he  said 
diat  he  had  seen  what  he  did  not  see,'  because  he  was  thought 
to  hare  bound  the  people  by  a  religious  obligation,  which  must 
be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or  his  own.*  Hence  in  the  edit^ 
whereby  the  Gomitia  were  summoned,  this  formula  was  com- 
monly osed,  NB  gni8  Mnvoa  magistratus  db  c<klo  servabsb  velit  : 
which  prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law  against  Cicero,  extended 
to  all  the  magistrates.^ 

The  Gomitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they 
were  holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy, 
which  was  hence  called  morbus  comitialis  ;  or  if  a  tribune  of  the 
commons  interceded  by  the  solemn  word  veto,*  or  any  magi- 
strate of  equal  authority  with  him  who  presided,  interposed,  by 
wasting  the  day  in  speaking,  or  by  appointing  holy-days,  &c. 
and  also  if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from  the  Janiculum,  as 
in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by  MeteUns  the  proetor.' 

The  Gomitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising ;  but 
so,  that  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who  were  already  cre- 
ated, was  not  rendered  invalid,^  unless  when  the  Gomitia  were 
for  creating  censors. 

6.  MANNER  OF  HOLDING  THB  GOMITIA  CENTURIATA. 

Whbn  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  Gomitia,  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  magi- 
strate  who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on  a  tribu- 
nal,' used  to  utter  a  set  form  of  prayer  before  he  addressed  the 
people,'*'  the  aug^  repeating  oTcr  the  words  before  hinu^' 
Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people  about  what  was  to  be  done 
at  the  Gomitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
were  read  OTer.  But  anciently  the  people  might  choose  whom 
they  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  although  they  had  not 
declared  themselTes  candidates.^ 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while  a 
secretary  dictated  it  to  hiin,^^  and  different  persons  were  allowed 
to  speak  for  and  against  it.^*     A  similar  form  was  obseryed  at 


1  amgmr  saflBii,  coonl     mmi,  8  at  jam  eraatl  Qon  ri*  II  angnre  Tcrba  prce* 

eoMoIi   Aumtiariati,  4  Cis.  IHiiL  iL  S3.               tiMireddarantiir,  Ur.  nnt^^Cic. 

al.  DuaUaad,  Ok. PhiL  5  DIo.  uzrilL  )3.             xl.  Sb,  C'e. Dir.  W.  \B.  \%  Ut«  v»»v^^> 

iL83.  6  Ur.  ri^XS,  9  pro     *ribunal\,   lAv.  \^  itAtycttTiVft  ^«fv\AM 

S  dirimtbtmlmr.  7  Cie.  FnU  i'u  6.  Dio.      xxxix.  «.  U  lA^.TV'iX. 

f  ai  MMpidB  gmeatituM  aurti.  »  10  Ur,  Mxix.  15. 
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trials,  because  application  was  made  to  the  people  about  the 
punishment  of  any  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law, 
Hence  irrogare  pcmam,  vel  nmldam,  to  inflict  or  impose. 

i?he  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,^  wms 
vsLiTis,  JUBBATis,  QUiBiTBs,  and  tous  the  people  were  said  to  be 
consulted,  or  asked,' and  the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask  them.^ 
Hence  jiiere  legem  vel  rogcAionemy  aiso  decbrnebe,  to  pass  it; 
vetare^  to  reject  it ;  rogare  magistratusy  to  oreate  or  elect ;  *  ro-^ 
gore  qtumtores,  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors.*  Then  the 
magistrate  said,  si  vobis  vidbtur,  discedit^  quirites  ;  or  ite  nr 
suffraoium,  bene  juyantibus  bus,  et  qua  patrbs  censubrunt, 
vos  JUBETE.^  Whereupon  the  people,  who,  as  usual,  stood  pro- 
miscuously, separated  every  one  to  his  own  tribe  and  century.^ 
Hence  the  magistrate  was  said,  mittere  popuhan  in  suffragium  ; 
and  the  people,  inire  vel  ire  m  suffragium.^ 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes  accord- 
ing to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius ;  first  the  equites,  and 
then  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c. ;  but  afterwards  it  was 
determined  by  lot '  in  what  order  they  should  vote.  When  this 
was  first  done  is  uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were 
thrown  into  a  box/"  and  then,  the  box  being  shaken,  so  that  the 
lots  might  lie  equally,^^  the  century  which  came  out  first  gave 
its  vote  first,  and  hence  was  called  pR£RoaATivA.  Those  centu- 
ries which  followed  next^  were  called  primo  vocata.  The  rest» 
JURE  voGATiB.^  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually  called  jure  vo- 
cat(B,  except  the  prcsrogativcu  Its  vote  was  held  of  the  greatest 
importance."  Hence  PRiEROGATiVA  is  put  for  a  sign  or  pledg-e, 
a  favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  future ;  ^^  and  s3so 
fbr  a  precedent  or  example,  a  choice,  or  favour,^*  and  among 
later  writers  for  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  Comitia  (Jenturiata,'^  it  is 
supposed  that  after  the  centuries  were  included  in  the  tribes,  the 
tribes  first  cast  lots ;  and  that  the  tribe  whidi  first  came  out  was 
called  paJSROOATivA  tribus  ;  and  then  that  the  centuries  of  that 
tribe  cast  lots  which  should  be  the  pnerogativa  centuria.  Others 
think  that  in  this  case  the  names  of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put 
promiscuously  the  one  for  the  other.  But  Cicero  calls  caUuriOy 
pars  tribus  ;  and  that  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  Comitia  Tri- 
buta." 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  word  of  mouth ; 

iSn^LSna^-  dente    data.  «.C  W.     «t.  8.^           '.  rog.fi?a  triiiJE,?!^ 

fSSi  Jn,  i<F*5S'"*  -'Jl'-*-,-  11  «Htltai»qoati».  FiB.xr.5.     ^ 

4  S»"- •'■8' 40. 29.  6  Liv.  xni.  7.  12  Lir.  v.  18.x.  15.  22.  15  Act  Verr.  9.  Flin. 

^ja.4ftMjuftaetyy.  7  Asc  Cic.  Corn.  Balb.     xxtIL6.  ▼fl.ie.sntViJ.lsr"?^ 

reBm,   conmuhta*,    „•      88.   aitelU  kHata  eat,      14«t.  \B.\Ax.xx>\.-tSU 
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and  in  creaUnj;  nu^ristrates,  they  seem  to  have  each  used  this 
form^  coNSULBs,  &c.  nomino  yel  oico;  in  passing  laws,  un  BOOASy 
TOLO  vel  JiTBio.^  The  will  or  command  of  the  people  was  ex- 
snesed  by  vellk,  and  that  of  the  senate  by  cbnsbrb  ;  hence 
kgu  tHOffisiraiusque  bogabb,  to  make.' 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c.  by  the  pra>- 
rogatiYe  century,  declined  accepting,'  or  the  magistrate  presid- 
ing^ diaspproved  of  their  choice,  and  made  a  speech  to  make 
Aem  alter  it  Whereupon  the  century  was  recalled  by  a  herald 
to  ffive  its  vote  anew,*  and  the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  way 
with  it'  In  the  same  manner,  after  a  bill  was  rejected  by  ai- 
mosfc  all  the  centuries,  on  a  subsequent  day,^  we  find  it  unani« 
mously  enacted ;  as  about  dedanng  war  on  Philip,  ab  hag  oba- 
nora  IN  susvBAeiuM  mssi,  ut  booabat,  bbllum  jussbbunt.' 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  hare  more  liberty 
in  TOting,  it  was  ordained  by  Tarious  laws  which  were  called 
iiBeas  TABELLABiSy  that  they  should  vote  by  bajlot ;  first  in  con- 
ferring honours^  by  the  Gabinian  law,  made  A,  U.  614,  two 
jean  after,  at  all  trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law ; 
in  paaring  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  633 ;  and  lastly  by 
the  CcbUui  law,  A.  U.  630 ;  also  in  trials  for  treason,  which  had 
been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law.    The  purpose  of  these  laws 


5*       ^       9     ^ 
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to  dinunish  the  influence  of  the  nobilityJ 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moved 
fitom  the  place  where  they  stooo,  and  went  eadi  of  them  into  an 
enclosure^  which  was  a  place  surrounded  with  boards,^**  and 
near  the  tribunal  of  the  consuL  Hence  they  were  said  to  be 
uUro  vocatm,  sc.  in  ovile,^^  There  was  a  narrow  passage  to  it 
raised  from  the  ground,  called  pons  or  ponticulus,  by  which 
each  century  went  up  one  after  another.^  Hence  old  men  at 
sixty  ^  were  said  db  ponte  dbjici  ;  and  were  called  depontani, 
because  after  that  age  they  were  exempted  from  public  busi- 
ness^^  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Rose  Am.  35.  But  a  very  dif- 
fevent  cause  is  assigned  for  this  phrase  botli  by  Yarro  and  Festus. 

There  were  prol^ly  as  many  pontes  and  aepta,  or  ovilia,  as 
thore  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually  speaks 
ef  them  in  the  plural^  Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century 
voted  in  its  own  avUe^^  but  this  does  not  seem  consistent  with 
what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  Uie  entrance  of  the  poM^  each  dtizen  received  from  cer- 

1  LIT.  Mir.  8,  9.  Ge.  centori*    lin.   T»ri».  .tw.  Jmpptam  ftdt,  pontM 

LeKfcu.l(k  tione    nll»     dizanmt,  llIiT.x.13.  d^jieit.  Her.  u  12.  cum 

«  S5t  J«g.  81.  LiT.  I.  LlT.«ir.8,?.  M  Suet.  Jal.80.  Clodiui  m  ..pto  irr.- 

17.  6  ■Iterii  comUiii.  18  tezagenarU.  met,  MiU  15.  bo,  mi- 

-  S  Lit.  t.  18.  nri  88.  7  Liv.  xxxi.  8.  14  Varr.  &  Fest.  «»r«  macularit  •rib* 

4  in  OTtnfliBM  iwocw  8  6k.   Am.   12.  PHn.  IS  thui,  pontes  les  Ma-  BonuB,  Luc.  Phara.  iu 

ta;  thoaTnidto  in  mf-  En.  Ui.  20.  Cic  Brut,  ria  «Bcit  Mgnatoa,  Cic.  197.       .            ^  ,    v 

fraglM;LiT.lbU.  SST  87.  Legg.  ui.  16.  Ltgg.  m.  17.  opwn  W  S«w.  N\i%.^(fiUV. 

9  aaOarltUmapnBitga'  Plaae,  0,  Clodians  poalet  006a.  ^. 
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lain  officers^  called  diribitores,  or  distributores,  ballots,*  on 
which,  if  magistrates  were  to  be  created,  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  candidates,  not  the  whole  names,  but  only  the 
initial  letters ;'  and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many  tablets 
as  there  were  candidates.  We  read  of  other  tables  being  given 
•  in  than  were  distributed,  which  must  have  been  brought  from 
home ;'  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  seldom  happen- 
ed. The  same  thing  took  place  also  under  the  emperors,  when 
the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  senate.*  V 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  ns  in  a 
trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets ;  on  the 
one  were  the  letters  n.  r.  i  e.  uti  rooas,  sc.  voh  vel  jubeo^  I 
am  for  the  law ;  and  on  the  other,  a.  for  antiquo,  i.  e.  antiqua 
probo,  niMl  novi  statui  volOy  I  like  the  old  way,  I  am  against 
the  law.    Hence  aniiquare  legem^  to  reject  it 

Of  tliese  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a 
diest  ^  at  the  entrance  of  the  ovUe,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  rooatorbs,  who  asked  for  the  ballots,  and  anciently 
for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given  viva  voce,^  Then  certain 
persons  called  custodes,  who  observed  that  no  fraud  shoold  be 
committed  in  castincr  lots  and  voting,^  took  out  ^  the  ballots,  and 
counted  the  votes  Dy  points  marked  on  a  tablet^  which  was 
called  DiRiMSRB  ttuffiragia,  or  dirkmptio  suffragianan ; '  whence 
omne  pundum  firre,  for  omnibus  suffragiis  renunciari,  to  gain 
every  vote ;  and  what  pleased  the  majority  was  dechured  by  a 
herald  to  be  the  vote  of  that  century.  The  person  who  told  to 
the  consul  the  vote  of  his  century  ^^  was  called  rogator.*^  Thus 
all  the  centuries  were  called  one  after  another,  till  a  majority  of 
centuries  agreed  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  what  they  judged 
was  held  to  be  ratified 

The  diribitores,  rogatores,  and  custodes,  were  commonly 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or  &• 
vourers  of  the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offices  vo- 
luntarily.^ Augustus  is  supnosed  to  have  selected  900  of  the 
equestrian  order  to  be  custodes  or  rogatores.^ 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not  de- 
clared, but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where  the 
century  which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quitted. The  candidate  who  had  most  votes  was  immediately 
called  by  the  magistrate  who  presided;  and  after  a  solemn 
prayer,  and  taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  ^*  by  a 

1  tibvla  Tel  Ubella.         Nat.  D.  il.  4.  rognnii,  et  njut  taJTra-  18  Cic  Pit.   IS,    port 

M  Ch.  Dom.  43.  7  in  northknN  tt  wtf'     f^m  ratolit ;  rel  eon-  rad.  in  Sen.  11. 

S  Sa0t  JaL  90.                  fiwiM.  ■   •ok*  •  eratorU  tua  13  ad  cnitodiendaa  ci«< 

f  Plln.  tSftlr.SBi.  8  e«uwa)M«t.  creaUM      TSBmacAi.'nX^  Ua  «»ffira&iaram,  Plin. 

^  Cip.  Vir.  f.  17.  ii.  35.    Wtgrni  ««it«iUn  turn    II  CVe.  Vb.Qc  u.  M.       \\  ittrauiidM!t9u«iX. 
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kerald.*  llien  he  was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  and  de- 
pendents with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first*  Those 
who  were  elected  consuls  usually  crowned  the  image  of  their 
aooestors  with  laureL^ 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said  ferre 
cmiuriamf  and  non  ferre  vel  perdere,  to  lose  it ;  so  Jerre  repuU 
sam,  to  be  rejected ;  but  ferre  suffragium  vel  tabeUam,  to  Tote.* 

'Die  magistrates  created  at  the  Comitia  Genturiata  were  said, 

''  fieri,  creari,  dedwrari^  naminari,  did,  renunciari,  deeignari,  ro- 

k     ffori,  &C.     In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made 

to  denote  the  fulness  of  their  right :  ut  gui  optima  lbqe  fuerint  ; 

OPTIMO  JUBB  ;   BO  JURE,  gUO  gUI  OPTIMO.' 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  PBBrKRRi ;  the  centuries 
whif^  Toted  for  it^  were  said  legem  jubere,  v.  rooationem  acci- 
PERE ; '  those  who  TOted  against  it,  ANTiguARE,  vetare,  y.  non 
ACCIPBBB.  Lex  ROOATUR,  dumfertur  ;  abrogatur,  dum  toUitur  ; 
debogatur  legi,  v.  de  lege,  cum  per  novam  legem  aliquid  veteri 
kgi  detrahUwr  ;  svehoqaivb,,  cum  aliquid  adjicUur  \  obrogatur, 
aim  nova  lege  ififimuUurJ  Vbi  dua  contraria  leges  ewU,  sent- 
per  antimuB  obrogai  nova,  the  new  law  iuTalidates  the  old.^ 

Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws : — 1.  si 

gDIO  JUS  NON  FUIT  ROGARI,  ut  ejus  HAC  lege  nihil  E88ET  ROOATUM  : 

^   SI  gUID  CONTRA  ALIAS   LEGES    EJUS   LEGIS   ERGO   LATUM    ESSET, 

UT   B\   QUI    BAM    LEGEM    ROGaSSET,    IMPUNE    ESSET,    which    claUSO' 

Cioero  calls  translatitium,  in  the  law  of  Clodius  against  him- 
self, because  it  was  transferred  from  ancient  laws^^" 

lliis  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  ne  guis  per  saturam 
abrogato.^^  Hence  exquirere  sententias  per  eaiuram,  i.  e.  pa*- 
sim,  sine  certo  ordine,  by  the  gross  or  lump."  In  many  laws 
this  sanction  was  added,  qui  aliteb  toI  secus  faxit  v.  fecbbit, 
SACEB  BSTO I  h  e,  ut  coput  cjus,  cum  bonis  vel  fttmilia,  alicui  de- 
orum  coneecraretur  v.  sacrum  esset :  that  it  might  be  lawful  to 
kill  the  transgressor  with  impunity.  ^^ 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  enrraved  on  brass  and  carried 
to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  £ced  up  in  public,  in  a  place 
where  it  might  be  easily  read.^  Hence,  in  capUolio  legum  csra 
liguefacta,  nee  verba  minacia  fixo  cBre  legebantur,  fixit  leges 
pretio  ataue  rejixit,  made  and  unmade.^ 

Afker  ttie  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began  to 
enter  on  their  office.on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  Comitia  for 

]  Gc  Lmk.   Mn.  ].  Cie.  RaU.  iL  8.  10  Go.  Att  iii.SS.  14  nada  da  pUno.  i.  •- 

,       Mar.    ].   RaU.  H.  S.  5  Featat  in  opUaa  In,  11  i.  e.  p«r  lagna  ia     froa  Aa  grooMl,  legi 

ValU  H.  St.  Cle.  Rail.  i.  U.  PhU.  q«s  roiifiiiietim  maltb     powat. 

S  Cie.  Lru  Maa.  I.  bL  IS.  Ut.  b.  S4.  de  rebosaaarogatioM  it  Ge.  CU.  Hi.  8.  Or. 

I  Ga.  Mar.  41.  6  Uw.  fi.  57.  iii.  15.  83.  popohu  oaatalebatar,      M.  L  8  Vir<.  JUn.  ru 

4  thaa,    awii    oomitiia  *  aUU  paitim.  Feat.                                fifii.  Ow- P^VV.  iXvu  "^ 

Bon  takalka  vtndlaem  7  Vlp.  h  rwL  18  SaU.  Jog.  99.                 ¥mu  v^\* 

taeida  JS^»»^^i»?^  8  Ur.i*,»4.  13  Llr.  ii.lL  Viu  M.CW 

woenm  rtnm  tmlktm  §  capmt,  B^j^  14, 
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their  election  were  held  about  the  end  of  Jtdy,  or  the  beginnin); 
of  Auguit,  uDlem  they  were  delayed  bj  the  iuterceHion  of  the 
inagiitrate),  or  by  inauapicioiu  omaiu.  In  the  time  of  the  Grat 
Funic  war,  ihe  contuli  entered  on  their  office  OD  the  Ides  of 
March,  and  were  created  in  January  or  February.'  The  pm- 
tOTB  were  always  elected  after  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the 
■■me  day,  or  the  day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  Hferal  ^y'-' 
From  the  time  of  tbeir  election  till  they  entered  on  their  office 
tfa^  were  tailed  desionatl 

The  Comitia  for  enacting-  laivs  or  for  trials,  might  be  held  on 
any  legal  day. 


Una  ligtu.  U  ke  tad  W^    bl  Illi^Triu  ud  Un,  lul  Ik.t    pHpl^l  olid  UlTlka  psM 
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h  ths  Comitia  Tributn  the  people  Toted  divided  into  ti'ibci,  ar- 
mding  to  t^eir  regionii  or  wards.' 

The  DBme  of  tribea  was  derived  either  from  their  original 
number,  three,'  or  from  pnying  tribute.*  or,  as  others  ihink, 
from  TfiTTBf,  tertia  pari  tnous  opud  Atheaientet,  Malice  Tpr- 

The  fint  three  trih«e  were  called  bimheikb*  or  Pamne»,  ik- 
TinriBs  or  Titieiue*,  Rod  litcerks.  The  lint  tribe  nna  named 
from  Romulaij  and  included  the  Roman  citiient  who  occupied 
the  Palotine  hill;  the  second  from  Titus  Tatius,  and  included 
die  Sabines,  who  poHesied  the  Capiloline  hilt ;  and  the  third 
from  one  Locamo  a  Tuican,  or  rather  from  the  fpmye  *  vhich 
Romaliu  turned  into  a  sanctnsry,'  and  included  all  foreigners 
except  th«  Sablnes.  Each  of  these  tribes  had  at  first  it«  onn 
tribtme  or  commander,"  and  its  oirn  auf^r, 

Tarquinio*  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retninin|> 
the  same  names  ;  so  that  the;  were  called  RatTmauei  primi  and 
Bamaeiue*  lecmdi,  or  poiteriorea,  &c.' 

But  as  the  Lvceret  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the  rest 
in  number,  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a  new  arrangement,  and 
distributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  accordinj^  to  their  ex* 
traction,  but  from  their  local  situation.  He  divided  the  city 
into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  fuitina,  sitbitrhiini,  collika, 
and  KsgciMKjk,  the  inhabitants  of  which  constituted  as  many 
tribes,  and  had  their  names  from  the  wards  which  they  inhabit- 
ed. Noone  was  permitled  to  remore  from  one  ward  to  another, 
that  tJie  tribes  might  not  be  confounded,'  On  which  account 
certain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  where  every 
one  dwelt,  also  nf  their  age,  fortune,  &c.  ITiese  were  calleo 
city  tribes,"  and  their  number  always  renmined  the  ssnie.      Ser- 
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▼ills  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into  fifteen 
parts  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen),  which  were  called 
country  tribes.^ 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made 
twenty-one,  Li  v.  ii.  21.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Livy  directly 
takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alludes  to  the 
original  institution  of  three  tribes,  x  6.  Dionysius  says,  that 
Servius  instituted  thirty-one  tribes.  But  in  the  trial  of  Ccmo- 
lanus,  he  only  mentions  twenty-one  as  having  voted.^ 

The  number  of  tribes  was  tifterwards  increased  on  account  of 
the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  to  thirty-five, 
'  which  number  continued  to  the  end  of  the  republic^ 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added,  but 
this  was  of  short  continuance ;  for  they  were  all  soon  distributed 
among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  el^  but  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country :  but  afterwards 
this  was  altered ;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts  not  of 
the  city  or  country,  but  of  the  stale.^  Then  every  one  leaving 
the  city  tribes,  wished  to  be  ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes. 
This  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans for  a  country  life,  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who 
could  institute  new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old 
and  new,  into  whatever  tribes  they  pleased,  without  regard  to 
the  place  of  their  habitation.  But  on  this  subject  writers  are 
not  agreed.  In  the  year  449,  Q.  Fabius  separated  the  meaner 
sort  of  people  from  all  the  tribes  through  which  Uiey  had  been 
dispersed  by  Appius  Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the  four 
city  tribes.'  Among  these  were  ranked  all  those  whose  fortunes 
were  below  a  certain  valuation,  called  prolbtarii  ;  and  those 
who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  capitb  cbnsi.^  From  this  time,  and 
perhaps  before,  the  four  city  tribes  began  to  be  esteemed  less 
honourable  than  the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes ;  and  some  of  the 
latter  seem  to  have  been  thought  more  honourable  than  others. 
Hence  when  the  censors  judged  it  proper  to  degrade  a  citizen, 
they  removed  him  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable 
tribe ; '  and  whoever  convicted  any  one  of  bribery,  upon  trial, 
obtained  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose,  the  tribe  of  the  person 
condemned.^ 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  as,  tri- 
bus  Aniensis,  Arniensis,  Cluvia,  Grustumina,  Falerlna,  Lemo- 
nia,  Moecia,  Pomptina,  Quirina,  Romilia,  Scaptia,  &c. :  or  from 

J  trilmMruMticK^Diony,  3  Uv.  y\.   5.   tU.  15.     UT.\.i3.  6  Cell.  xri.  10. 

*>•  Ji-  riiL   17.  ix.  ».  x.  9.    \  i«»w«t,»eA  tVAW  T  Xfittu  vMmbuit. 

g'bid.riU  64,  the  nrun-  EpiL  xix.  LW.  n'lA.     tV».  %  Oit.  JkA\»,  ».  ^^6», 

Aer  oflary,  Wf/.  «.  if.  hwc.  Cie.  Vcrr.\.  5.    6  lAv. Vi. «.  ^''*'^« 
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some  noble  fomiiy;  aa,  Aimllia,  Claudia,  Glaentia,  Cornelia, 
Fabia,  Horatia,  Julia,  IVUnucia,  Papiria,  Sergia,  Tereniina,  Ve- 
taria,  &Ci 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of  a 
penon,  as  a  surname ;  thus,  L.  Albius  ^x.  F.  Quirina,  M.  Op- 
|Rii8y  M.  F.  Terentina.^ 

The  Comltia  Tributa  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263,  at  the 
trial  of  Goriolanus.^  But  they  were  more  iiriequently  assembled 
after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian  Liw  was  passed,  that  the 
plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributn.^ 

The  Comitia  Tributa  were  held  to  create  magistrates,  to  elect 
certain  priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  created  all  the  inferior  city  ma- 
gistrates, as  the  SBdiles,  both  curule  and  plebeian,  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  quaestors,  &c. ;  all  the  provincial  magistrates, 
as  the  proconsuls,  propraetors,  &c.  also  commissioners  for  set- 
tling colonies,  &c. ;  the  pontifex  maxvnus^  and  after  the  year 
650,  the  other  potttifices,  augtares,  feciales,  kc  by  the  Domitian 
law.^  For  before  that,  the  inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by 
their  respective  colleges.*  But  at  the  election  of  the  pontifex 
maximusy  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular,  only  seven- 
teen tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of  them, 
namely  nine,  determined  the  matter.' 

The  laws  passed  at  tliese  Comitia  were  called  plbbiscita,'' 
which  at  first  only  bound  the  plebeians,  but  after  the  year  306, 
the  whole  Roman  people.^ 

Plebiscita  were  made  about  various  things ;  as  about  making 
peace,  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  about  ordering  a 
triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the  senate,  about  bestowing 
command  on  generals  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  about  ab- 
solving from  the  laws,  which  in  later  times  the  senate  assumed 
as  its  prerogative.^ 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Tributa ;  these 
were  held  only  at  the  Centuriata :  but  about  imposing  a  fine.^*' 
And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear  on 
the  day  of  trial,  the  Tributa  Comitia  were  sufiicient  to  decree 
banishment  against  him.^^ 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  who  had  the  full 
right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or  not. 
For  every  one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  he  had  a 
right  to  vote.^  Some  had  two  tribes;  one  in  which  they  were 
born,  and  another  either  by  right  of  adoption,  as  Augustus  had 

1  Ck.  Qaint.  6.  Vun.  tabantnr.  8  Lir.  iii.  55.                      ene  wirit  p!ebi,  Lir. 
Tiii.  8.  Att.  W.  16.  6  Cic  Hull.  iU  7.  &  Lir.  xxxiii.  10.  iU.  fiS.      xxTi.3,iLXf   ^. 

2  Dionr.  viL  39.  7  9iub  nleba  ■uo  nifl^  zxri.    21.    Asc.    Ck.   12  Vm.  «\'«%\b. 

3  Lir.ii.  M.  $»  «£m  mtnbas.  jnt-  Cor.  &c. 

4  Saet.  Nmr,  8.  sit,  phbmn  tnagjstrata  10  l.tT.  IT.  41. 
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the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes,^  or  as  a  rewai'd  fur  accusing 
oue  of  bribery.^ 

At  the  Coniitia  Tributa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  of 
equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended 
them.  On  which  account,  as  some  think,  they  are  said  to  have 
6een  entirely  excluded  from  them.^  But  about  this  writers  are 
not  agreed^ 

The  Comitia  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  sediles,  were 
held  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  given, 
either  by  lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues;^  but  for  creat- 
ing curule  aediles  and  other  inferior  magistrates,  by  the  consul, 
dictator,  or  military  tribunes ;  for  electing  priests,  by  the  consul 
only.' 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were  held 
by  the  consuls,  prastors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons.  When 
the  consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edict  summoned  the 
whole  Roman  people ;  but  the  tribunes  summoned  only  the  ple- 
beians.^ Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  Comitia  populi^  and 
sometimes  concilivm  plebis :  in  the  one,  the  phrase  was  popuhu 
jussit ;  in  the  other,  plebs  scivit.  But  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observecL 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates  were  usually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,^  but  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials 
commonly  iu  the  forum ;  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  and  some- 
times in  the  circus  Flaminius,  anciently  called  prata  Flaminia, 
or  circus  ApoUinaris^  where  also  Q.  Furius,  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  held  the  Comitia  for  electing  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Decemviri.^  In  the  forum  there  were 
separate  places  for  each  tribe  marked  out  with  ropes.' 

In  the  Campus  Martins,  Cicero  proposed  building,  in  Cassar'8 
name,  marble  enclosures^"  for  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa," 
which  work  was  prevented  by  various  causes,  and  at  last  entirely 
dropped  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  executed  by  Agrippa.^ 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
and  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa  as  in  the  other  Comitia,  only 
it  was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been 
thunder  or  lightning,*^  they  could  not  be  held  that  day.  For  it 
was  a  constant  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  jovb 
FULGBNTB  CUM  popuLO  AGi  NEFAS  ESSE,  CofniHoTum  aoium  vithon 
estfulmen}* 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the  year 

1  SneU  Aug.  40.  5Cic.Brnt5.  21.iU.63  54.  xri.  40. 

£  Jegia  de  uahita  pra-    6  OelL  xr.  17.  9  Diony.  rii.  59.  1  i  li  tonaUwt  aut  fnl- 

mio,  do.  BaJb.  29.  7  Cic.  Att.  i.  1.  W.  3.    10  aepta  marmorea.  gumuet. 
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59S,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  bejpnnin^  of  Au- 
gost;  for  electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  for 
kws  and  trials,  on  all  comitial  days. 

Julius  Caesar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  Gomitia.  He 
shared  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people ;  so 
that^  except  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice  he 
solely  determined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and  he 
nominated  ^  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dispersed  through 
the  several  tribes  to  this  effect,  c.'esar  niCTAToa  illi  tribui.   Com- 

mOfOO  VOBIS  ILLUM,  ET  ILLUM,  UT  VE8TR0  SUFFBAOIO  SUAM    DIGNITA- 

TKM  TENEANT.^  Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election  after 
it  had  been  dropped  for  some  time,  during  the  civil  ^vars  which 
followed  Caesar's  death.^ 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the  consuls  to  himself,  he 
pretended  to  refer  the  choice  of  the  other  magistrates  to  the  se- 
nate, but  in  fact  determined  the  whole  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.^  Caligula  attempted  to  restore  the  right  of  voting  to 
the  people,  hut  without  any  permanent  effecL^  llie  Comitia, 
however,  were  still  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magi- 
strates, whether  nominated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connec- 
tions, and  were  appointed  to  their  office  by  the  people  with  the 
nsaal  solemnities." 

fiat  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  emperors 
seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty/  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself 
acknowledges,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  consuls.^  Some- 
times, especially  under  good  emperors,  the  same  freedom  of 
canvassing  was  allowed,  and  the  same  arts  practised  to  insure 
success,  as  under  the  republic'  Trajan  restrained  the  infamous 
largesses  of  candidates  by  a  law  against  bribery  ;^''  and  by  or- 
daining that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who 
had  not  a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised 
the  value  of  estates  in  Italy.^^  When  the  right  of  creating  magi- 
strates was  transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  appointed  them 
by  open  votes,^^  but  the  noise  and  disorder  which  this  sometime.: 
occasioned,  made  the  senate  in  the  time  of  Trajan  adopt  the 
method  of  balloting,  which  also  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
inconveniences,  which  Pliny  says  the  emperor  alone  could 
remedy.^^  Augustus  followed  the  mode  of  Julius  Caesar  at  the 
Comitia^  although  Mecaenas,  whose  counsel  he  chiefly  followed, 
advised  him  to  take  this  power  altogether  from  the  people. ^^  As 
often  as  he  attended  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  he  went  round 

I  cdelMt.  15.  Dio.  Gas.  Iviii.  20.  IC  Tac  Aon.    !.   15.    11  Id.  ri.  19. 

S  SueU  Cies.  41.  &  Suet.  Oal.  16.  Hist.  i.  77.  12  apertis  suffragiis. 
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the  tribes,  with  tlie  candidates  whom  he  recommended,^  and 
solicited  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  manner.  He  him- 
self gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citizen.^ 


ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  DIFFERENT 
MAGISTRATES  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES. 

Rome  was  at  first  governed  by  kings :  but  Tarquin  the  7th  king 
being  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  244,  the  regal  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  magistrates  were  annually 
created  in  place  of  a  king,  called  consuls.  In  dangerous  con- 
junMures,  a  dictator  was  created  with  absolute  authority ;  and 
when  there  was  a  vacancy  of  magistrates,  an  interrbx  was  ap- 
pointed to  elect  new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  or  according  to  others,  302,  in 

Elace  of  consuls,  ten  men '  were  chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of 
iws.^    But  their  power  lasted  only  two  years ;  and  the  consular 
government  was  again  restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patricians, 
and  the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity  ;  after  great 
contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310^  that,  instead  of 
consuls^  six  supreme  magistrates  should  be  annually  created, 
three  from  the  patricians,  and  three  from  the  plebeians,  who 
were  called  military  tribunes.^  There  were  not,  however, 
always  six  tribunes  chosen;  sometimes  only  three,  sometimes 
four,  and  sometimes  even  eiffht.^  Nor  was  one  half  always 
chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  another  half  from  the  plebeians. 
They  were,  on  the  contrary,  usually  all  patricians,  seldom  the 
contrary.^  For  upwards  of  seventy  years,  sometimes  consuls 
were  created,  and  sometimes  military  tribunes,  as  the  influence 
of  the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  superior,  or  the  public  exi- 
gencies required ;  till  at  last  the  plebeians  prevailed  A.  U.  387, 
Siat  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  their  order,  and 
afterwards  that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  rarely  the  case,  but  the  contrary.  From  this  time  the 
supreme  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  till  the 
usurpation  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  672,  who,  having  vanquished  the 
party  of  Marins,  assumed  to  himself  absolute  authority,  under 
the  title  of  dictator,  an  office  which  had  been  disused  above  120 
years.  But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in  less 
than  three  years,  the  consular  authority  was  again  restored,  and 
continued  till  Julius  Csesar,  having  defeated  Fompey  at  the 

/  earn  aula  eandidatis.      3  dMemv{ii,UT.\U.33.     vdirl^allMlite^Dloay.     81.  S5.  44.  t.  1. 
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botde  of  Pharsalia,  and  haying  nibdued  the  rest  of  his  oppo- 
neDti^  io  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be  created  per- 
petual dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  his  country,  A.  U. 
706.  After  this^  the  consular  authority  wan  never  again  com- 
pletely restored.  It  was  indeed  attempted,  after  the  murder  of 
CaBsar  in  the  senate-house  on  the  Ides  of  March,  A.  U.  710 ,  by 
Brutus  and  Cassius  and  the  other  conspirators ;  but  M.  Anto- 
niua,  who  desired  to  rule  in  Gsesar's  room,  pre?ented  it.  And 
Uirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls  of  the  following  year,  being  slain 
at  Mutinn,  Octavius,  who  was  afterwards  called  Augustus,  An- 
tony, and  Lepidus  shared  between  them  the  proTinces  of  the 
republic,  and  exercised  absolute  power  under  the  title  of  trium- 
TiBi  reipublicm  conttituendm. 

The  combination  between  Fompey,  Caesar,  and  Crasius,  com-  - 
monly  called  the  first  triumvirate,  which  was  formed  by  the 
contrivance  of  Cfesar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Afra- 
nius,  A.  U.  693,^  is  justly  reckoned  the  original  cause  of  this 
revolution,  and  of  all  the  calamities  attending  it.  For  the  Ro- 
mans, by  submitting  to  their  usurped  authority,  showed  that 
they  were  prepared  for  servitude.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
alone  which  can  preserve  liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  gene- 
ral corruption  of  morals,  laws  are  but  teeble  restraints  against 
the  encroachments  of  power.  Julius  Caesar  would  never  have 
attempted  what  he  effected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  character 
of  the  Koman  people  to  be  favourable  to  nis  designs. 

Afker  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of 
Fhilippi,  A.  U.  712,  Augustus,  on  a  slight  pretext  deprived 
Lepidus  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in  a 
sea-fight  at  Actium,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire, 
K,  U.  733,  and  ruled  it  for  many  years  under  tlie  title  of  fringe 
or  BMFBROR.'  'Iho  liberty  of  Home  was  now  entirely  extin- 
guished; and  although  Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
civil  monarchy,  the  government  perpetually  tended  to  a  military 
despotism,  equally  fiital  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince 
ancf  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  stated  magistrates ;  but  as  they,  being  engaged 
almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly  attend  to  civil 
afiaiis,  various  other  magistrates  were  appointed  at  different 
times,  praetors,  censors,  aediles,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  &c.^ 
Under  the  emperors  various  new  magistrates  were  instituted. 

OF  MAGISTRATES  IN  GENERAL. 
A  MAGISTRATE  js  R  pcTson  Invcsted  with  public  authority.*    The 
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office  of  a  lUcigistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  different  from 
what  it  is  among  us.  Ihe  Homans  had  not  the  same  discrimi- 
nation betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have.  The  same 
person  mi^ht  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  propose  laws,  and  execute  them,  act  as  a 
iudge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an  army.^  The  civil  authority 
of  a  magistrate  was  called  magUtratus  or  potegtas,  his  judicative 
power  jurisdictiOy  and  his  military  command  imperiurn.  An- 
(iiently  all  magistrates  who  had  the  command  of  an  army  were 
called  PBiTOREs.* 

Maoistbatus  either  signifies  a  magistrate,  as  magistraiug  juS' 
git;  or  a  magistracy,  as  Titio  magiBtratus  datus  est.^  So,  potes* 
TAS,  as  habere  potestatem,  gerere  potest ateSy  esse  in  v.  cum  potes" 
tale,  to  bear  an  office ;  Gabiorvm  esse  pofestas,  to  be  magistrate 
of  Gabii.^  Maoistbatus  was  properly  a  civil  magistrate  or  ma- 
gistracy in  the  city ;  and  potestas  in  the  provinces.^  fiut  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed.^ 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  said  esse  in 
V.  cum  imperio,  in  justo  v.  summo  imperioJ  So,  magistratus  et 
imperia  capercy  to  enjoy  offices  civil  and  military.^  But  we 
find  esse  in  imperio,  simply  for  esse  consulem ;  ^  and  all  those 
magistrates  were  said  habere  imperiurn^  who  held  great  autho- 
rity and  power ,^^  as  the  dictators,  consuls,  and  praetoi*s.  Hence 
they  were  said  to  do  any  thing  pro  imperia ;  "  whereas  the 
inferiur  magistrates,  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles, 
and  quasstors,  were  said  esse  sine  imperio,  and  to  act  only  pro 
potestatt,^  Sometimes  potestas  and  imperiurn  are  joined,  thus 
togatus  in  republica  cum  potestate  imperioque  versatus  est,^ 


DIVISION  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

The  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided ;  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  greater  and  less,  curule  and  not  curule ;  also 
patrician  and  plebeian,  city  and  provincial  magistrates. 

The  maoistbatus  oboinabii  were  those  who  were  created  at 
stated  times,  and  were  constantly  in  the  republic;  the  bxtraob- 
DiNABii  not  so. 
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The  1U0I8TRATU8  MAJ0BB8  wero  thcMo  who  had  what  were 
called  the  greater  auapioea.*  The  magistraius  mqforeM  ordmarit 
were  the  comula,  praetom,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at  the 
Gomitla  Centiiriata :  the  extraordmarii  were  the  dictator,  the 
master  of  the  horse,'  the  interrex,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAQiSTRATUs  MiNORBS  OKOiNABii  wore  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  the  aediles,  and  qiuestoxs ;  sxtraordinarii,  the  pne* 
foetus  axmoMB^  duumviri  nav€UeSy  &c. 

The  MAQisTRATUs  cuRULRs  Were  those  who  had  the  right  of 
using  the  seUa  cwrulis  or  chair  of  state,  namely,  the  dictator,  the 
consuls^  praters^  censors,  and  curule  aediles.  All  the  nsst,  who 
had  not  that  right  were  called  non  gurulbs.'  The  sella  curulis 
was  anciently  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with  ivory ; 
hence  Horace  calls  it  curule  ebur.*  The  magistrates  sat  on  it  in 
their  tribunal,  on  all  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrates  were  chosen 
only  firom  me  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from  tlie 
plebeians,  except  the  inteirex  alone.'  The  plebeian  magistrates 
were  the  SBdiles  and  tribunes  of  the  conunons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the 
different  omces."  A  law  was  first  made  for  this  purpose '  by  L. 
Villios  (or  JU  Julius),  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  573, 
whence  his  family  got  the  surname  of  annalrs,  although  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly.'^ 
What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying  each  office  is  not  fully  as- 
certained.^ It  is  certain  that  the  praetorship  used  to  be  enj(»yed 
two  years  after  the  aedileship,  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year 
fixed  for  the  consulship.^"  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
firequently  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper 
year,^^  the  years  appointed  for  the  di^erent  offices  by  tiie  Itx 
FiUia  were,  for  the  qusestorship  thirty-one,  for  the  aedileship 
thirty-seven,  for  the  praetorship  forty,  and  for  the  consulship 
forty-three.  But  even  under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were 
firmed  firom  these  restrictions,^  and  the  emperors  granted  that 
indulgence  ^  to  whomsoever  they  pleased,  or  the  senate  to  gra 
tiiy  them.     The  lex  annalist  however,  was  still  observed.^^ 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should 
enter  on  any  office, '  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable 
omens.'*  And  by  the  cornelian  law,  made  by  Sidia,  A.  U.  673, 
that  a  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  obtaining  prefer- 
ments; that  no  one  should  be  praetor  before  being  quaestor,  nor 
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eonsul  before  being  praetor ;  nor  sbould  enjoy  the  same  office 
within  ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  in  the  same  year.* 
But  tliese  regrulations  also  were  not  strictly  obsenred. 

Ail  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  fiye  days  after  entering 
on  their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws  ;^  and 
after  the  expiration  of  their  office,  they  might  be  brought  to  a 
trial  if  they  had  done  any  thing  amiss.^ 

KINGS. 

Rome  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute  power  nor 
hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.  They  had  no  legislative 
authority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor  peace  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people.^ 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief  di- 
rection of  sacred  things,  as  among  the  Greeks/ 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  trabea,  i.  e.  a  white  robe 
adorned  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  pratexta,  a  white 
robe  fringed  with  purple,  a  golden  crown,  an  ivory  sceptre,  the 
geUa  cundis,  and  twelve  lictors,  with  the  fasces  and  secures^  i.  e. 
carrying  each  of  them  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans.^  According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  tra- 
bea.  The  toga  pratexta  was  introduced  by  Tiillus  Hostilius, 
and  also  the  latus  clavuSf  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans.^ 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years  under 
seven  kings,  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  TuUus  Hostilius, 
Ancus  Marcius,  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and  L. 
Tarquinius  surnamed  superbus  from  his  behaviour;  all  of  whom, 
except  the  last,  so  reigned,  that  they  are  justly  thought  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  greatness.^  Tarquin,  beine 
universally  detested  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  expelled 
the  city  with  his  wife  and  family,  on  account  of  the  violence 
offered  by  his  son  Sextus  to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady  the  wife  of 
Collatinus.  This  revolution  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means 
of  L.  Junius  Brutus.  The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin 
inspired  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  govern- 
ment, which  they  retained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  regie  fa- 
cere,  to  act  tyrannically,  regii  spiritus,  regia  superbia,  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  tribunus,  or  PRiEFECTus 
CELERUM.  who  Commanded  the  horse  under  the  king,  as  after- 
wards the  magister  equitum  did  under  the  dictator. 
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When  there  wna  a  vncancy  in  the  throne,^  which  hoppened 
for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  on  account  of  a 
dispnte  hetwixt  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  about  the  choice  of  a 
SDCoeasor  to  hiro,  the  senators  shared  the  government  aroonji^ 
themselves.  They  appointed  one  of  their  number  who  should 
have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  witli  the  title  of  interred, 
and  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  for  the  space  of  Ore  days ; 
after  him  another,  and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created.^ 

Afterwards  under  the  republic,  an  interrex  was  created  to 
hold  the  elections  when  there  was  no  consul  or  dictator,  which 
happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or  when  the  tribunes 
of  tne  commons  hindered  the  elections  by  their  intercession.^ 

ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.   CONSULS. 

].   FIRST  CREATION,  OlFFERENT  NAMES,  AND  BADGES,  OF  CONSULS. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244,  two  supreme  ma- 
gistrates were  annually  created  with  equal  authority ;  that  they 
might  restrain  one  another,  and  not  oecome  insolent  by  the 
length  of  their  command.^ 

"niey  were  anciently  called  prjstores,  also  inferatores,  or 
JuniCKS,' afterwards  consules,  either  from  their  consulting  for 
the  good  of  the  state,^  or  from  consulting  the  senate  ^  and  peo- 
ple,^ or  from  their  acting  as  judges.'  From  their  possessing 
supreme  command  the  Greeks  called  them  'TIIATOI.  If  one 
of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  ^^  in  his  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  year ;  but  he  could  not  hold  the  Comitia  for 
electing  new  consuls." 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  snme  with  those  of  the 
kings,  except  the  crown ;  namely,  the  toga  pretexta,  sella  cu- 
rulis,  the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff,''  and  twelve  lictors  with  the 
faxes  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  con- 
suISy.  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately."  A  public 
servant,  called  accensus,  went  before  the  other  consul,  and  the 
licton  followed;  which  custom,  after  it  had  been  long  disused, 
Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  first  consulship.  He  who  war 
eldest,  or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first  elected,  or  had 
most  suftragesL  had  the  fasces  first '^  According  to  Dionysius," 
the  lictors  at  first  went  before  both  consuls,  and  were  restricted 
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8  Lir.  n.  M.  vi.  88.        t »  rripmblirm eotttahu-  9ajndicando,Qa\n.\.9.     IAv.\\.\. 

4  Oe.  pott  nd,  8m.  4.     da,  Cie.  Pia.  10.  Fhu.  10  sabrogatos  Tel  tut-    \\  Sa«i.  3u\.  ^,  QffcW. 

hair,  t9.  1.9.  fee  I  IIS  est.  \\,  \4.  \At  -  V«.  %• 

S  far.   W.    39.    Fett.    7  m   coasuleado    aooA-  11  Lit.  xli.  18.  \5  ^^V>.  ^,*« 
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to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valerius  Poplicola.  We  read  in 
Ii?y,  of  84  lictors  attending  the  consuls,'  but  this  must  be  un- 
derstood without  the  city. 

3.    POWBR  OF  THE  CONSULS. 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with  the 
kings,  so  they  had  nearly  the  same  power.^  But  Valerius^ 
called  POPLICOLA,^  took  away  the  gecurU  from  the  fasces,^  i.  e. 
he  took  from  the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only 
left  them  the  right  of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city;  for 
without  the  city,  when  invested  with  military  command,  they 
still  retained  the  securis,  i.  e.  the  right  of  punishing  capitally.' 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them 
had  the  fasces  and  secures  ;  but  when  they  both  commanded  the 
same  army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  alternately.^ 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  to  erery  one  the 
liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people ;  and  that  no 
magistrate  should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Boman  citizen  who 
thus  appealed;  which  law  was  afterwards  once  and  again  re* 
newed,  and  always  by  persons  of  the  Valerian  family.  But  this 
pririleffe  was  also  enjoyed  under  the  kings.^ 

Popucola  likewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came  into 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  lictors  should  lower  the  fasces  in 
token  of  respect,  and  also  that  whoeyer  usurped  an  office  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people  might  be  slain  with  impunity.^ 
But  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  had  a  right  to 
give  a  negative  to  all  their  proceedings.^  Still,  however,  the 
power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consulship  was 
considered  as  the  summit  of  all  popular  preferment.'" 

The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic.''  All 
the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them,  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the  people  and  the  senate, 
laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their  decrees.' 
The  laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed,  were  commonly 
sailed  by  their  name.  They  received  all  letters  from  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and  states,  and 
^ve  audience  to  ambassadors.  The  year  was  named  after  them, 
as  it  used  to  be  at  Athens  from  one  of  the  Archons.'^  Tlius,  M. 
TuUio  Cicerone  et  L,  Antonio  consulibus,  marked  the  690th 
year  of  Rome.  Hence  numerare  muUos  cotisules,  for  annos.^ 
Bis  Jam  pene  tibi  consul  trigesimus  instate  you  are  near  sixty 
. — 1 

i  U.  M.  5  Diony.  r.  19.  59.  LIt.      i.  9R.  riK.  85.  )0  honontm  populi  finis 

8  Lir.  a  J,  xxir.  9.  8  lAr.  *.  1  •  DVw^.  v.      Ckf.  Plane  W. 

f » popuh  eolendo.  6  •Itemis  imperilabtnk,     19.  W  C>V».l^.w.16&. 

*  iMsrrtrim  Oueibvmde.      Lir.  xxii.  41.  9  ©mmVia*  *c\\»   wX^r-    X-i  VNr.Va.N^. 

^"'-  7  Liv.  ii.8.  iil.  55.x. 9.      c«det«.  ^i  S^w.\  \.\. 
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years  old.^  And  the  consuls  were  said  aperire  annum,  fusion 
que  reserare* 

He  who  had  most  suffrages  was  called  consul  pbiob^  and  his 
name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar.^  He  had  also  b\efasce9 
first^  and  usually  presided  at  the  election  of  magistrate  s  fur  the 
next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads,  dis- 
mounted from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls  as  tliey  pass- 
ed by.*  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  consul  took  notice 
of  it^  he  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  amimadvkrterb.'  Acilius 
the  consul  ordered  the  curule  chair  of  Lucullus  the  praetor  to  be 
broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  administering  justice,  because 
he  had  not  risen  up  to  him  when  passing  by.^  When  a  praBtor 
happened  to  meet  a  consul,  his  lictors  always  lowered  their 
fasces.^ 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command. 
They  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  M-as  necessary  for  their 
support  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of 
tlie' legions,  (in  part;  for  part  was  created  by  the  people,)^  the 
centurions,  and  other  officers.^ 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,^"  and  could, 
when  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  persons  from  thence  to 
Rome,^^  and  punish  them.^^  They  were  of  so  ffreat  authority, 
that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  wiui  the  republic, 
were  considered  to  be  under  their  protection.'^ 

In  dangerous  conjunctures  the  consuls  were  armed  with  abso- 
lute power  by  tbe  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  ut  vioerent,  vel 
DABENT  OPBBAM,  &c.^*  In  any  sudden  tumult  or  sedition,  the 
consols  called  the  citizens  to  arms  in  this  form :  gui  remfublicam 

BALVAM  ESSE  VELIT,  MB  SKQUATUR.'^ 

Under  the  emperors  the  power  of  the  consuls  Wcis  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  tlie  se- 
nate, and  lay  before  them  the  ordinances'^  of  the  emperors,  to 
appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the  public  taxes,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  censors,  to  exhibit  certain  pub- 
lic games  and  shows,  which  they  also  sometimes  did  under  the 
republic,'^  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name,  &c  They  retained, 
however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  fx>usul8,  and  even  greater 
external  pomp.  For  they  wore  the  toga  picta  or  palmata,  and 
had  their  fasceg  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used  formerly  to 
be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed.  They  also  added  ilie 
securis  to  the  fasces. 


1  Martial,  i.  16.  8.  6  DIo.  notri*  10. 2\,  11  Remain  eToeare,  es<      see  p.  18. 

S  Plin.  Ptuu  5S.  7  Dionj.  viii.  14.  cire,  t.  aecire.  1$  Cic-  Kab.  7.  Tusc. 

S  ia  fastis.  8  see  Lex  Attilia.  M  Cic.  Verr.  i.38.  LW.      Q,\ix«V..\v.'£&. 

4  Sen.  Kp.  64.  P  Oe.     Legg,    iii.  3.      iii.  4.  xxik.  15  \^  oWaIk. 

b  iAY.  MiV,  44.  Saet.      Pohrb.  rL  04.  la  Cic  Seut.  30,  \1  Ov.YotvV  \v.^AWf*V» 

'^"'-*''  JO  fiie.  PbiL  ir.  4,  14  Lir.   uu  4.  v\.  \9.      ».  Vl.Gw.Oti.vwVi^ 
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3.   DAT  ON  WHICH  CONSULS  BNTEBEO  ON  THBIR  OFFICE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consols  entered  on  their 
office  at  different  times ;  at  first^  on  the  SSd  or  24th  of  Febru- 
ary,^ the  day  on  which  Tarquin  was  said  to  have  been  expeUed,' 
which  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  called  rboifuqium  ;  ^  after- 
wards, on  the  first  of  August,^  which  was  at  that  time  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  i.  e.  of  the  consular,  not  of  the  civil  year^ 
which  always  began  with  January.'  In  the  time  of  the  decem- 
viriy  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.°  About  fifty  years  after,  on  tlie 
15th  of  December.^  Then  on  the  1st  of  July,^  which  continued 
till  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  530, 
when  the  day  came  to  be  the  15th  of  March.^  At  last.  A.  U. 
598  or  600,^°  it  was  transferred  to  the  1st  of  January,^^  which 
continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after.^ 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to  the 
1st  of  January,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were 
called  coNiULBs  oesignati  ;  and  whatever  they  did  in  public 
afiairs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority,  not  by  their 
power.*^  They  might,  however,  propose  edicts,  and  do  several 
other  things  pertaining  to  their  office. ^^  Among  other  honours 
paid  to  them,  they  were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the 
senate.^'  The  intei*val  was  made  so  long,  that  they  might  have 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  what  pertained  to  their  office ; 
and  that  inquiry  might  be  made,  whether  they  had  gained  their 
election  by  bribery.  If  they  were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon 
trial,  they  were  deprived  of  the  consulship,  and  their  competi- 
tors, who  accused  them,  were  nominated  in  their  place.^*^  They 
were  also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  ofiice,  or  of  coming  into  the  senate,  by  the  Galpumian  ana 
other  laws,  as  happened  to  Autronius  and  Sylla.^^  Cicero  made 
the  punishment  of  bribery  still  more  severe  by  the  TuUian  law, 
which  he  passed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  with  the  addi- 
tional penalty  of  a  ten  years'  exile. '^ 

J  The  first  tune  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concerning 
bribery  was  A.  U.  397,  by  0.  Peetilius,  a  trioune  of  the  com- 
mons, by  the  authority  of  the  senate.^' 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  the 
new  consuls^  at  their  houses,  (which  in  aftertimes  was  called 
officium)  ^  whence  being  conducted  with  great  pomp,  which  was 

1  Tsi.  vel  vi.  Kal.  Mart.  9  Id.  Mart.                         anctorttate,  Cic.  Fii.  4.  Qt    nororam   maxiine 

2  Or.  F.  U.  683.  10  Q.  Fulino  at  T.  An-      Sext.  S2.  hominau  ambitio,  ^i 

3  Fest.  nio,  Cos*.  14  Diu.  xl.  66.  nandinas  et    conciUa- 
<  4  Kal.  Sext.  II  in  Kal.  Jan.  15  tne  p.  9.  bula  obire  ioUti  erant, 

9  Lir.  iii.  6.  12  diea  Bolannis  iiu«is>  16  Cic.  Soil.  17. 32.  comprioieretur.,     Jiv. 

e  Id,  MjM,  ib.  86.  tratiboa  iuenndia,  Lir.  17  Cic.  Corn.  Mur.  83.  rii.  19. 

7/d.  Deoeab,  Ur.  iv.  Epit.  47.  Or.  Faat.  L  Ste.  SaU.  Cat.  18.  20  aalaUbant. 

^.  r.  IJ.  81.  iii.  147.  18  »«».  «.  Vat.   15.  21  Plln.  Kp.  ix.  87. 

inif'^^'""*'  ^^'  ^'    ^^  9««»d  poteatat*  ww-     Sext.ft«. 

•«  vUi.  HO.  dm„   fOterat,  obtinuit    VJ  auclwVbM  ^%VtVb»s\ 
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called  pROCBtsus  consularis,  to  tlie  Capitol,  they  offered  up 
their  towi,^  and  sacriticed  each  of  them  an  ox  to  Jupiter ;  and 
then  beffan  their  office,^  by  holding  the  senate,  coiMultiDg  it 
about  toe  appointment  of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other 
things  concerning  religion.^  Within  ^ve  days  they  were 
obliged  to  swear  to  observe  the  laws,  as  they  had  done  when 
elected.^  And  in  like  manner,  when  Uiey  resigned  their  office, 
they  asHombled  the  people,  and  made  a  speech  t6  them  about 
what  they  had  performed  in  their  consulship,  and  swore  that 
they  bad  done  nothing  against  the  laws.  But  any  one  of  tlie 
tribunes  might  hinder  them  from  making  a  speech,  and  only 
permit  them  to  swear,  as  the  tribune  Metellus  did  to  Cicero/ 
whereupon  Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he 
bad  saved  the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin ;  which  Uie  whole 
Bonum  people  confirmed  with  a  shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried 
out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true ;  and  then  conducted  him 
from  the  forom  to  his  house  with  every  demonstration  of  respect.^ 

4.  PROVINCES  OF  THE  CONSULS. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  office,  the  consuls  cast  lots,  or 
agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces.^ 

A  province,^  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  metaphorically 
used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any  one,  whether  private 
or  pablic;  thus,  O  Greta,  provinciam  cepisti  duram,^  Before 
the  Roman  empire  was  widely  extended,  the  province  of  a  con- 
sul was  simply  a  certain  charge  assigned  him,  as  a  war  to  be 
carried  on,  &c.,  or  a  certain  country  in  which  he  was  to  act 
during  his  consulship.^" 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  senate 
after  the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their  office. 
Sometimes  the  same  province  was  decreed  to  both  consuls.^ 
Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against  the  Samnites,  and  made  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the 
Furr^  CaudinaB.  So  Faulos  iSmilins  and  Terentius  Varro 
were  sent  against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Cannae." 

But  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, A«  U.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  provinces  for 
the  future  consuls  before  their  election,^^  which  they,  after  en- 
tering on  their  office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement.^^  In  latter 
times  the  province  of  a  consul  was  some  conquered  country,  re* 

1  TSta  Buwapabaat.  5  Dio.  zxzvii.  88.  8  prnTinrU.                       xL  1.  et  alibi  passim. 

2  moniu  suam  au«pic»*  6  Cic  Pis.  3.  Ep.  Fam.  9  Ter.  Phnrtn.  i.  2.  22.  12  Lir.  ix  1.  xxii.  40. 
baotar.  t.  S.                                    Heaat.  iii.  2. 5.  xxr.  'd.  xxrii.  8)2,  &c. 

3  Or.  Pont.  W,  4.  9.  7  prorincias  inter  m  10  Lir.  ii.  40.  54.  98.  13  Cic.  Dom.  9.  Pror, 
Lir.  nd.  68.  nH.  1.  sortidnntur,  aut  ymm-  iii.  10. 22.  2ft.  r.  3i,  rii.  Ctma.  2.  Sail.  Jug. 
nri.     98.    Cie.    pott  bant,     Tel     cnRipara-      6. 12.  riii.  1.89.  ix.  41.  27. 

red,  ad  Qidr.  8.  RalL      bant:  prorineiiit  par-      x.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xUVu   \4  vm\A  'n\  com^vn* 
ii.  34.  Dio.  Frig.  190.        tHI nat.  Lir.  ii. -ffl.iij.      H,  ]!>,  Flur.  \.  \i.  tkon*  vvkWVX  u^uA. 

^J^'..*^  ^  '^'     'P'^^^7'  f*«^«»i  9»-    11  Liv.  X  32.  xxxU.  8. 
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duced  to  the  form  of  a  province,^  which  each  codsuI,  after  the 
:  expiration  of  his  office,  should  command ;  for  during  the  time 
of  their  consulship  they  usually  remained  in  the  city.^ 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls  were  called  PBOviKCi.e 
coKsuLABBs  ;  to  the  praetors,  pr;etoria, 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of 
the  consuls ;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people :  Sicily  to  P.  Scipio : 
Greece,  and  the  war  a^inst  Antiochus,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate.  This  was  said  to  be  done  extra  ordinem, 
extra  sortem  vel  sine  sorte,  sine  comparatione,^ 

It  properly  belongred  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  provinces 
of  the  consuls  and  praetors.  In  appointing  the  provinces  of  the 
praetors,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  negative,  but  not  in 
those  of  the  consuls.^  ISometimes  the  people  reversed  what  the 
senate  had  decreed  concerning  the  provinces.  Thus  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus, 
was  given  by  the  people  to  Marius/  And  the  attempt  of  Ma- 
rius,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself, 
by  the  sumrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil  war 
at  Rome,*^  and  in  fact  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example 
to  all  ttie  rest  that  followed.  So  when  the  senate,  to  mortify 
Caesar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him  and  his  colleague  Bi- 
bulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads,  Caesar,  by  means  of  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the  people,  by  a  new  and  ex- 
traordinary law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  the  addition 
of  lllyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years:  and  soon  after  also 
Transalpine  Gaul  from  the  senate,  which  important  command 
was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five  years,  by  the 
Trebonian  law.^ 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  senate,  which  regulation,  however,  was  sometimes 
violated  upon  extraordinary  occasions.^ 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled 
from  his  province  by  the  senate,  but  his  military  command  could 
only  be  abolished  ^  by  the  people. ^^ 

'I'he  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their  pro- 
vinces, and  even  force  them  to  resign  their  command.^^ 

Pompey,  in  his  third  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a 
1aw«  that  uo  one  should  hold  a  province  till  five  years  after  the 

1  see  page  59.  proconmli  had  not  the    4  Cic.  ProT.  Cons.  8.  Coni.  8.  Ep.  Fan.  i. 

2  hence   Cicero   aaya,     right  of  taking  the  an*    5  SalL  Jng.  73.  ?•  see  page  17 

tarn  bella  gerere  nos-      spices,    anspicia    non    6  Plut.    Mar.  dc  Syll.    8  Lir.^  x.  18.  xxTti.  43. 
tri    dacet     incipiunt,      habebant,  Cic.  Div.  ii.      App*  Bell.  CH.  1.  xxix.  Ifi, 

c-am  atupiei»,Le.con-     8S.  7  Soet*  Jol.  19.  2i.  Cic.    9  abrogari. 

mUhua  et  prmturam,  8  Lir.  lil.  2.  vi.  iSS.  r.     Dom.^.  Vat.  IS.  Suet.    10  Lir.  xxix.  191 

rsuerantf  Nat,  D.  ii.  8K  xxtU'i.  bB.  xx&vVu     D'w.  xxxxVu.  %.  \A<r.   \\\A-<.T,3ii.  xxr!»S9. 

for  proprmiota  uud.  1.  8tc.  l!^P«    V^&*    C*tt>  ^tuv. 
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expiration  of  his  luagisti'acy ;  *  and  that  for  tltese  R\t  yean, 
while  the  consols  and  praetors  were  disqualified,  the  sepators 
of  consular  and  praetorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign 
oommandyShoula  divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves 
by  lot«  By  which  law  the  government  of  Gillcia  fell  to  Cicero 
against  his  wiU.^  GsBsar  made  a  law,  that  the  prsetorinn  pro- 
vinces shoald  not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular 
mora  than  two  years.  But  this  law,  which  is  much  praised  by 
Cicero,  was  abrogated  by  Antony.^ 

5.    FROM  WHAT  ORDER  THE  CONSULS  WERE  CREATED. 

Thb  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the  patri- 
danSy  but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians.  This  important 
change,  although  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes,  was  im- 
mediately occasioned  by  a  trifling  circumstance.  M.  Fabius 
Ambostus,  a  nobleman,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  the  younger  to  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  While  the  latter  was  one  day  visit- 
ing her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  military 
tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with  his  rod,  as  was  usual 
when  that  magistrate  returned  home  from  the  forum.  The 
young  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that  custom,  was  frightened  at 
the  noise,  which  made  her  sister  laugh,  and  express  surprise  at 
her  ignorance.  This  stung  her  to  tlie  quick :  and  upon  her 
return  home  she  could  not  conceal  her  uneasiness.  Her  father, 
leeinr  her  dejected,  asked  her  if  all  was  well ;  but  she  at  first 
would  not  give  a  direct  answer ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at 
lut  drew  from  her  a  confession  that  she  was  chagrined  at  being 
connected  with  a  man  who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours 
with  her  sister's  husband.  For  although  it  had  been  ordained 
by  law  that  the  military  tribunes  should  be  created  promiscu- 
ously from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  yet  for  forty-four  years 
alter  the  first  institution,  A.  U.  31 1,  to  A.  U.  355,  no  one  ple- 
beian had  been  created,  and  very  few  afterwards.^  Ambustus, 
therefore,  consoled  his  daughter  with  assurances  that  she  should 
soon  see  the  same  honours  at  her  own  house  which  she  saw  at 
her  sister's.  To  effect  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son- 
in-law,  and  one  L.  Sextius,  a  spirited  young  man  of  plebeian 
rank,  who  had  every  thing  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  we  high- 
est preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten  years ;  for  five 
years  they  suffered  no  curule  magistrates  to  be  created,  and  at 
last  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the  consuls  created  from  among  the 
plebeians.^ 

i  JXO'  *L46.  8  Cie.  PhiJ.  i.  8.  \&.  V\.  ^.  VI . 

8  Cie.  Kp,  Fsa.  ili.  8.  4  Liw.  ir.  6.  ▼.  18,  13.  I  U^.  Vv.  "ib.  ^fii. 
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L.  Sbxtius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  and  the  second  year 
nfter  him,  G.  Idcinius  Stolo,  from  whom  the  law  ordaining  one 
of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian,  was  called  lex  licinia.^  Some- 
times both  consuls  were  plebeians,  which  was  early  allowed  by 
I^w.  But  this  rarely  happened;  the  patricians  for  the  most 
part  engrossed  that  honour.^  The  Latins  once  required,  that 
one  of  uie  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  among  them,  as  did 
afterwards  the  people  of  Capua ;  ^  but  both  these  demands  were 
rejected  with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cornelius 
Balbus/  a  native  of  Cadiz ;  who  became  so  rich,  that  at  his 
death,  he  left  each  of  the  citizens  residing  at  Rome,  23  drachmas, 
or  denarii,  i.  e.  16«.  l^cL^ 

6.  LEGAL  AGE,  AND  OTHER  BEQUISITES  FOB  ENJOYING  THE  CONSULSHIP. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  ^  was  forty-three ;  ^ 
and  whoerer  was  made  cons  A  at  that  age,  was  said  to  be  made 
in  his  own  year.^ 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have 

?'one  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor,  sedile,  and  praetor, 
t  behoved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and  in  a  pri- 
vate station/  and  no  one  could  be  created  consul  a  second  time 
till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.^" 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  ancient 
times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and 
even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated.  Many 
persons  were  created  consuls  in  their  absence,  and  without  ask- 
ing it,  and  several  below  the  legal  age ;  thus  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
at  twenty-three,  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight,  and 
the  younger  at  thirty-eight,  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  when  not 
quite  thirty,"  Pompey,  before  he  was  fiiU  thirty-six  years  o\(L^ 
To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years  with- 
out intermission ;  as  to  Marius,  who  was  seven  times  consul,  and 
once  and  again  created  in  his  absence.^  Several  persons  were 
made  consuls  without  having  previously  borne  any  curule  office.^^ 
Many  were  re-elected  within  a  less  interval  than  of  ten  years.^' 
And  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit  Csesar  to  stand  candi- 
date in  his  absence,  or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to 
the  civil  war  betwixt  him  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in 
the  entire  extinction  of  liberty.^" 

1  Lir.  TUi  1, 2. 21.  7  Cic.  PhiLr.  17.  tas  consal  ante  ftebat,      the    quaetorthip    and 

2  Liv.  vii.  18,  19.  42.    8  suo  anno,  Gio.  Roll,     qaam  ullam  magistra-      tribanesbip,  Cic.  Leg. 
zxiii.  81.  et  alibi  paa.      ii.  2.  turn  per  legea  capere      Man.  21. 

•im.  Sail.  Jog.  63.  Cic.  9  see  p.  72.  licuisaet,  i.    e.  before  13  Liv.  Epit.  67, 68. 80. 

'  BolL  iL  1.  10  LiT.  Tii.  42.  z.  IS.  by  law   be  ooald  be  14  Liv.  xxv.  42.  xxxii. 

J  Ur.riiL  4^.  xxxnu  6.  11  Cic.  Amic.  8.   Liv.  made  adile,  which  wO  7.  Dio.  xxxvi.  23. 

4J*Jm,   riJL  48.  t.  44.  vii.  26.xxv.2.xxvi.l8.  tbe  ftrst  office  proper  1/  15  Liv.  passim. 

Veil.  U.3J.  xxviii.  88.  Kplt.  sUx.  caU«dma(d«ln!tu«,  al>  16  Ccs.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  S, 

/  l>io.  xlriii.  as.  Plat.  thouf^  iSkaX  X.\V.\«   \»  ^. 

"  »tMg  eoaniarig.  12  exS.ClegibatMlu.  QtteR  t^^We^  «\&o  \» 
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7.    ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CONSULS  UNDER 

THE  EMPERORS. 

Julius  Gjmar  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a  mere 
name.  Being  created  perpetual  dictator/  all  the  other  magri. 
strates  were  subject  to  him.  Although  the  usual  form  of  electing 
consuls  was  retained,  he  assumed  uie  nomination  of  them  en- 
tirely to  himself.  He  was  dictator  and  consul  at  the  same  time,' 
as  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  but  he  resigned  the  consulship 
when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated  whom  he  chose  to  suc- 
ceed him.  When  about  to  set  out  against  the  Parthians,  ho 
settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two  years  to  come.^ 
He  introduced  a  custom  of  substituting  consuls  at  any  time,  for 
a  few  months  or  weeks ;  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours ;  *  that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  greater  number 
with  honours.  Under  Commodns,  there  were  twenty-five  con- 
suls in  one  year.'  The  nsnal  number  in  a  year  was  twelve. 
But  the  consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  day  of  January 
gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of  oroinarii,  the  others 
being  styled  suffecti,  or  minores,^ 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  did  not  use  any 
canvassing,  but  went  through  almost  the  same  formalities  in 
other  respects  as  under  the  republic.^  In  the  first  meeting  of 
the  senate  after  their  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  em- 
peror in  a  set  speech,  when  it  was  customary  to  expatiate  on  his 
virtues ;  which  was  called  honors,  vel  in  honorem  principis  gen- 
sEREy  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when  they  were  first 
asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect/  Pliny  afterwards  enlaiged 
on  the  general  heads,  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  and 
published  them  under  the  name  of  panegtricus  ^  Nerva  Trajano 
Augusto  dictus. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely  with 
the  title,  without  enjoying  the  ofiice,  of  consuls ;  ^°  as,  under  the 
republic,  persons  who  had  never  been  consuls  or  prsBtoro,  on 
account  of  some  public  service,  obtained  the  right  of  sitting  and 
speaking  in  the  senate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  been 
consuls  or  praetors,*^  which  was  called  auctoritas  vel  setdentia 
co^tsularis  ant  pratoria?^ 

Those  who  had  been  consuls  were  called  consulares  ;  ^^  as 
those  who  had  been  praBtors,  were  called  piusToRn ;  aediles,  iEoi- 
LiTii ;  quaestors,  gu-^STORii. 


1  Suet.  79.  JuL  76.  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  93.  M.  ae«  page  9.  6.  r.  17.  Lir.EpU.118. 

2  Cis.  Fbil.  U.  aSL  Saet      80.  Dio.  xliii.  96.  9  i.  e.  X<ryof  wartrrv*">t,    12  Cic.  Vat.  7.  Balb. 
Jal.41.7&I>iaxlni.l.  9  Lamprid.  6.  oratio  in  conrentn  ha-     29.  so,  aUactna  inter 

8  eonaole*  et  tiibonos  6  Dio.  zlriii.  39.  bita,  a  iranryuptf,  con*     pnetoHoa,  Plin.  E^  i. 

plebia     in    bienniom,  7  Plin.  Bp.  ix.  IS.  Pan.  ventns,  Cic.  Att.  i.  \4.       U.?«\\a,wV\  wnaXwaot. 

qooa  roMt,  Cic.  Att     iff  64,  65, 69.  77.  92,  10  consules  hononutW.       nasttnta  ^n^oxSak  «»• 

^w,B.DIa.MJBU.a.  SVttu   Bp.  Ul.  13.  IS.  U  loco    contuUn    'vrt     tTw\V,VC,«,Va,^. 

4  LucMa.  r.  397.  Saat.  ri.gj.  ftn.  J?  MJ,  91.  pr»torio,  Cic  PhW.  \.    U  G\t.«wa,iXN.V**- 
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Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year, 
of  consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U.  1293. 
,  But  the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  office  the  first 
year  of  their  sovereignty.  Constantino  created  two  consuls 
annually ;  whose  office  it  was  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction, 
the  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Constantinople. 

II.    PRJETORS. 
1.    INSTITUTION  AND  POWER  OF  THE  PRATOR. 

The  name  of  PRiBToa  ^  was  anciently  common  to  all  the  magi- 
strates ;  thus  the  dictator  is  called  prmtor  maximus^  But  when 
the  consuls,  being  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars,  could  not 
attend  to  the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate  was  created 
for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  389,  to  whom  the  name  of  prstor  was 
thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only  from 
among  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  consul- 
ship being  communicated  to  the  plebeians ;  but  afterwards,  A.  U. 
418,  also  from  the  plebeians.^  The  praetor  was  next  in  dignity 
to  the  consuls,  and  was  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  with 
the  same  auspices  as  the  consuls,  whence  he  was  called  their  col- 
league. The  first  praetor  was  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  son  to  the  great 
M.  Furius  Camillus,  who  died  the  year  that  his  son  was  praetor.^ 

When  one  praetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  Rome,  another  praetor  was  added, 
A.  U.  510,  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  between  citizens 
and  them/  hence  called  pr£tor  pereorinus. 

The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined,  by  casting 
lots,  which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should  exercise. 

The  praetor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citizens, 
was  called  pr^tor  urbanus,  and  was  more  honourable ;  whence 
he  was  called  praetor  honoratus,®  major  ;  ^  and  the  law  derived 
from  him  and  his  edicts  is  called  jus  honorarium.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  consuls  he  supplied  their  place.^  He  presided  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  miffht  convene  the  senate :  but 
only  when  something  new  happened.^  He  likewise  exhibited 
certain  public  games,  as  the  Ludi  Apollinares ;  the  Circensian 
and  Megnlesian  games ;  and  therefore  had  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tion over  players,  and  such  people ;  at  least  under  the  empe- 
rors.'^ When  there  was  no  censor,  he  took  care,  according  to 
a  decree  of  the  senate,,  that  the  public  buildings  were  kept  in 
proper  repair.^'  On  account  of  these  important  offices,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above  ten  days.^ 

1  it  q«i  prcit  jure  et  4  L!r.  Tii.  1.  tuL  32.      — xxii.  36.                       9  Cie.  Fara.  zli.  28. 

txtreita,  Varro,  orpa'  Gell.    xiiL    14.    Plin.    6  Or.  Fast,  u  92.               10  Lir.  zxrii.  23.  Jut. 

rwy»f  Pan.  77.                           7  Festut  in  voce  .Major     x\.  IflS.  Tac  Ann.  i.77. 

M  liir.  Hi.  55.  vlL    8.  5  qui  intnr  dret  Rona-      coaaoL                            11  aarta  tecta  exigebat, 

^«e.  Cie.  no*  et  perrenooa  ^«s    &  iftwmae«mva\ax««aA>\.     Cvc.  Ver.  i.  ISO. 

#  X/r.  rUi.  IS.  diceret,  Li v .  K^t.  »ix.     wbaV  C'w.  V  am.  x.  \*.  U  Cxi.'evw,  \v  W 
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The  power  of  Uie  praBtor  in  the  administration  of  juftioe  was 
ezpre§sed  in  these  iluree  words,  do,  oico,  addico.  Pnetor  dabat 
adianem  et  judices ;  the  prietor  gave  the  form  of  a  vsvit  for 
trjringc  and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  complained  of,  and  ap- 
pointed judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the  cause ;  mckbat  jus^ 
pronounced  sentence ;  addicbbat  bona  vel  damna,  adjudged  the 
goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  &c. 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were 
called  DIBS  fasti.^  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
administer  justice,  wore  called  nbfasti. 

lUe  nefastus  erit,  per  quern  tria  verba  silentur : 

Fastiis  erit,  per  quern  lege  licebit  agi.        Otn  Fast.  i.  47. 

3.   BDICTS  OF  THE  PB£T0B. 

The  prmtor  urbanuSf  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after 
having  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an  edict,^ 
or  system  of  rules,'  according  to  which  he  was  to  administer 
justice  for  that  year ;  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero  lkx  annua.^ 
Uavinff  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  publicly  de- 
dared^  from  the  rostra  ^  what  method  he  was  to  observe  ^  in 
administering  justice.^  This  edict  he  ordered  not  only  to  be 
recited  by  a  herBld,^  but  also  to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in  writ- 
ing,^°  in  large  letters.'^  These  words  used  commonly  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  edict,  bonum  FAcnrii.^ 

Those  edicts  which  the  praetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of  his 
predecessors  were  called  tbalatitia;  those  which  he  framed 
nimsel^  were  called  nota  ;  and  so  any  clause  or  part  of  an  edict, 
CAPUT  TRALATiTiuM  vol  NOvuBE.^^  But  as  the  praetor  often,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  altered  his  edicts  through  favour  or  enmity/^ 
this  was  forbidden,  first  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  585, 
and  afterwards,  A.  U.  686,  by  a  law  which  G.  Cornelius  got 
passed,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  nobility,  ut  pbatobbs  ex 
KDICTI8  Buis  PBBPETuis,  JUS  DiCBBENT,  i.  0.  that  the  practors,  in 
administering  jusUoe,  should  not  deviate  from  the  form  which 
they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  their  office.^^ 
From  this  time  the  law  of  the  praetors  ^'^  became  more  fixed,  and 
lawyers  began  to  study  their  edicts  with  particular  attention, 
some  also  to  comment  on  thenu^^  By  order  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  the  various  edicts  of  the  praetors  were  collected  into 
one,  and  properly  arranged  by  the  lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the 
grealrgrandfather  of  the  emperor  Didius  Julian;   which  was 

1  •  ftado,  aaod  ii«  dto-  Mendtsset  bU  literb  apteU,  nib-  13  Cic.  Verr.  u  *5. 

bos  b«e  tru  verba  fori  7  qua  obaenraturus  es*  lice  proponi,  onde  oe  14  Clc.  v  err.  i.4l.4o« 

lieehaL  wt.  piano,  i.  e.  de  himio,  19  Asc  in  Cic.  Corn. 

t  edictnai.  8  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  22.  recte  legi  posset.  — l)io.  Cau«  %>  c.  tt^ 

8  fonaula.  9  PJwt.  Prol.  Pcen.  11.  11  literis      maJnscQWs,  ^. 

4  Cie.  Verr.  /.  4g.  10  teriptum  in  alho,  i.      Suet.  Cal.  41.  \<i  jv»  V™*»«viim. 

9  edlcekmt.  e.  ia  tabuh  rlcalbala,    12  Siiri.  Jul.  Rfl.  V\l.    YI  CAc.\*%r,«\.'b.^«a., 
e  cam  in  emeionem  ad-      rel,  nt  ulii  diunt,  a'-       11   Tlaut.  ib'vl.  xV\\.  \^. 
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thereafter  called  rdigtum  fbrpbtuum,  or  jus  honorarium,  and  no 
doubt  was  of  the  greatest  serrice  in  forming  that  famous  code 
of  the  Roman  laws  called  the  corpus  juris,  compiled  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

Beside  the  general  edict  which  the  praetor  published  when  he 
entered  on  his  office,  be  frequently  published  particular  edicts 
as  occasion  required.^ 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  rdictum  urbanum  ;  in 
the  provinces,  provinciale,  Sicilierue,^  ^c. 

Some  think  that  the  prator  urbanus  only  published  an  annual 
edict,  and  that  the prator  peregrinus  administered  justice,  either 
according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
But  we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  praetor  peregrinus.  And  it 
appears  that  in  certain  cases  he  might  even  be  appealed  to  for 
relief  against  the  decrees  of  the  praetor  urbanus.^ 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  praetor : 
the  kings,  the  consuls,  the  dictator,  the  censor,  the  curule 
aediles,  &e  tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  the  quaestors.^  So  the 
provincial  magistrates,^  and  under  the  emperors,  the  praefect  of 
the  city,  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  &&  So  likewise  the  priests, 
as  the  pontifices  and  decemviri  sacrorum,  tlie  augurs,  and  in 
particular,  the  pontifex  maximus.^  All  these  were  called  hono- 
rati,  honore  honestati,  honoribus  honor ati^  honor e  vel  hmuyribuM 
usi  ;  ^  and  therefore  the  law  which  was  derived  from  their  edicts 
was  also  called  jus  honorarium.  But  of  all  these,  the  edicts  of 
the  praetor  were  the  most  important 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes  also 
called  edicta,  but  usually  rescripta? 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts  took  the  advice  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  state  ;  ^  and  sometimes  of  one  another.^^ 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  likewise 
called  edictum.  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  summons,  it 
was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time ;  and  then  what  was  call- 
ed a  peremptory  summons  was  given,^^  and  if  any  one  neglected 
it,  he  was  called  contumacious,  and  lost  his  cause.  Sometimes 
a  summons  of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called 
UNUM  PRO  omnibus,  or  unum  pro  tribus.  We  read  of  the  sena- 
tors being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an  edict  of  the 
praetor.** 

1  edicta  pecaliariA,  et  43.  Cic  Phil.  ix.  7.  ampHnimos  eiriUtit  Ge.  Oft;  ui.20.  Marin 
repentina,  Cio.  Verr.  Verr.  ii- 41.  iii.  7.  moltoa  in  contiliam  qood  eommnaiter  ooae 
iii.  14.  5  Cic.  Epist.  passim.  adrociiswnt,  de  conti*  positum    fuerat,  aoloa 

2  Ge.  Verr.  iii.  43.  46.  6  Ur.  xl.  87.  Val.  Max.  Iii  teatentia  proDunci-  edixit,  ibid. 

45  Ace  Tiii.  8. 1.  Tac  Hiat  ii.      amnt,   tec  Cic  Vertm    11  edictnm    pereajpto- 

8  Cic.   Fam.   xui.   59,  91.  Oell.  il.  88.                  iii.  7.                                 rinoi  datiatar,  qoodai»> 

Verr.  i.  46.  Aic.  Cic.  7  Lir.  xxt.  S.Ov.Pont.    10  that,  cam  collegiam     ceptationem  perluiereL 

Cma.  BelL  Clr.  iii.  20.  ir.  5. 2.  Sail.  Cat.  35.      pnetnriiun  trikonipleb.      i.  e.  ultra  tergiTenart 

2>/o.  xin.  22,  Veil.  ii.  121.  FIoc.  i.     adliibttisaent,    at    rea      non  paterrtor^  whick 

4  l>ir.  i.  S8,  44,  ii   24.  13.  Cic  Plaoo.  18.            usimaai\a  A«  comnniiit     admitted  of  no  ftrthar 

SO.  tUU  6.  8U  xUii.  14.  8  a«e  page  80.                    Mnten^  c«u«'A>nftT«.     4«\m. 

ffftp.  CaI.  i,  Oell.  XV.  9  thus,  consulei    cun     Ua\      om»tT\^%«v«vV   \%  \a^."»Xvw.\\. 

JJ.  I*luft.  Capt.  iv.  2.  viros  primarioB  »tqu      comtft^mWt    «iikkwm. 
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CeKaiD  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  intbrdicta;  oi 
About  acquiring,  retaining,  or  recorering  the  poisesfion  of  a 
thing;  ^  bUq  about  restoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohibiting  a  thing ; 
whence  Horace,*  interdicto  huic  (sc  insano)  onme  adimat  jus 
frmtor,  i.  e.  bwU  itderdicat,  the  nraBtor  by  an  interdict  would 
take  from  him  the  management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him 
a  curator,'  according  to  a  law  of  the  twelTC  tables.* 

3.  INSIGNIA  OF  THE  PRSTOR* 

Tub  iwffitor  was  attended  by  two  lictors  in  the  city,  who  went 
befiHre  him  with  the  fasces^^  and  by  six  lictors  without  the  city. 
He  wore  the  toga  prmtextOf  which  he  assumed,  as  the  consuls 
did,  on  the  6r8t  day  of  his  office,  after  having  offered  up  tows  ' 
in  tfie  Capitol. 

When  the  prietor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  forum  or  Comi- 
tiiun,  on  a  tribunal,'  which  was  a  kind  of  stage  or  scaffold,^  iu 
which  was  placed  the  seiia  cundis  of  the  prsBtor,'  and  a  suord 
and  a  spear  ^"  were  set  upright  before  him.  The  tribunal  was 
made  of  wood,  and  morable,  so  large  as  to  contain  the  assrs- 
S0BB8  or  counsel  of  the  praetor,  and  others,"  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins.  But  when  spacious  halls 
were  erected  round  the  forum,  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
called  BASiLiCiB,  or  regidB,  sa  odes  vel  porticus^  from  their 
largeness  and  magnificence,  the  tribunal  in  them  seems  to  have 
been  of  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  two  ends  of 
which  were  called  commj  or  partes  primores.^^  The  first  basi' 
Uca  at  Rome  appears  to  hare  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Gate, 
tile  oensory  A.  U.  566,  hence  called  Porcia.^* 

The  JUDiCEs,  or  jury  appointed  by  the  praetor,  sat  on  lower 
seats,  caUed  subsellia,  as  also  did  the  advocates,  the  witnesses, 
and  hearers.^^  Whence  subsdlia  is  put  for  the  ac:t  of  judging, 
or  of  pleading ;  thus^  versatus  in  tUrisque  subselliis,  cum  summa 
fauna  et  fide;  i.  e.  judicem  et  patronum  egiL  A  subseliiis 
alienus,  &o.  L  e.  causidicus,  a  pleader.  For  such  were  said 
hMteure  in  subseliiis,  a  subseUOs  in  otium  se  conferre,  to  retire 
from  pleading.^ 

The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment,^'  did 
not  use  a  tribunal,  out  only  subseUia  ;  as  the  tribunes,  plebeian 
asdiles,  and  quaestors,  &c.^ 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house 

1  Cie.  Cm.  8.  14.  81.  intcrdid  jobebit,  Oie.  U  Saet.  Cm.  84.  Cio.  15  Cic  Rom.  Am.  Ik 

Or.  L  10.  to  which  et  Sen.  7.                              Vat.  14. Or.  i. 87.  Brut  Or.  L  8&  FUce.    10. 

earo  alhidM,  nrbinits-  0  Plant.  Ep.  1. 1. 28.          84.  Bmt  84.  Snet.  Aug. 

Vm  iMiiMliinnm  fni*  0  Totlt  nnnenpitii.  )8  Snet  Aug.  SI.  Gel.  M. 

taMvk   Istei^hstis  de-  7  in,  or  ofMMr  pro  tri-      37.  SUt  Silr.  i.  1.  80.  16  Snet.  Ner.  17.  Oi*. 

fndaaWvFam.viLaL  bunall.                              Ba<rtXtMi  *rMu,  Zos.  t.  Or.  1. 8>6S.ii.S8.CBe. 

3  Set.  tt.  8. 817.  8  eoggaelna  v.  'ns.  9.  J^e.  A .  xrii.  11.            \6.  V«m.x\\\. \^. 

8  Hot.  Bp.  1. 1. 108.  9  Oie.  Ver.  U.88.  Mart  IS  Vitr.  t.  I.  Tae.  Amu  YI  \«dk.\a  nk«T<M!^wA» 

^  qam  ttuittri§  ft  male  xL»9.aL98.                     i  75.  Suet  Tih.  33,  \«  kw.      C^.     ^wV. 

tMiu  bvaJb  19  gJaaiiu  et  bjula,  14  Liv.  sauux.  44.               CUk«^%* 
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were  likewise  called  subsellitL  Hence  longi  subsellii  judieatio, 
the  slowneas  of  the  senate  in  decreeing.^  And  so  also  the  seats 
in  the  theatres,  circus,  &c. ;  thus,  senatoria  subtelUa;  bis  septena 
sybsdUOf  the  seats  of  Uie  equites.' 

In  matters  of  less  importance,  the  prastor  judged  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  whether 
sitting  or  walking ;  and  then  he  was  said  coonoscbbb,  inierlo-' 
qui,  difcuiere,  b  yoI  db  flano  ;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  ex 
(Bquo  loco,  nonpro,  vel  e  iribunah,  aut  ex  stqteriore  loco ;  which 
expressions  are  exposed.'  But  about  all  important  affairs  he 
judged  in  form  on  his  tribunal ;  whence  atque  htBC  agebantur  tn 
coiweniu  palam,  de  sella  ac  de  loco  superiore,* 

The  uraal  attendants '  of  the  praBtiur,  besides  the  lictors,  were 
the  scRiBJi,  who  recorded  his  proceedings ; "  and  the  accshsi, 
who  summoned  persons,  and  proclaimed  sdoud  when  it  was  the 
third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock  before  noon ;  when  it  was  mid-day, 
and  when  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon.^ 

4u   NXTMBBB  OF  PBHTOBS  AT  DIFFBRRETT  TDOU. 

Whub  the  Roman  empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there  were 
only  two  praetors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  proTince,  A.  U.  526,  two  other  praetors  were 
added  to  goyem  them,  and  two  more  when  Hither  and  Farther 
Spain  were  subdued.^  In  the  year  571,  only  four  praetors  were 
created  by  the  Baebian  law^  which  ordained,  that  six  praetors 
and  four  should  be  created  alternately,^  but  this  regulatMn 
seems  not  to  hare  been  long  obsenred. 

Of  these  six  praetors,  two  only  remained  in  the  city;  the 
other  four,  immediately  after  haring  entered  on  their  office,  set 
out  for  their  prorinces.  The  praetors  determined  their  pro- 
vince, as  the  consuls,  by  casting  lota,  or  by  agreement.^^ 

Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  justice  both  between 
citiiens  and  foreigners ;  and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none 
of  the  praetors  were  exempted  firom  military  s^nce.^ 

The  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  aoministered  justice  only 
in  private  or  lesser  causes ;  out  in  public  and  important  causes, 
the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed  persons,  one 
or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,^  who  were  called  quasitobbb, 
or  qumstores  parricidii,  whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial 
was  over.  Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for  holding  trials.^ 
But  A.  U.  604,  it  was  determined,  that  the  praetor  urbanus  and 
peregrinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions ; 

1  Cie.  Cat.  u  7.  Fas.  5  ■uittri  ¥d  mjifuit     SO.  wnt,  Cie.  ChuS.  ^M- 

Bi,S».           ,  tores.  9  Liv.ri.M.  nnaL,        mmmatimn 

M  CSe,  Canu  u  Mart.  v.  6  fu  acta  ia  trt«lM  ns  10  Liv.  utnam,  pablkaa  val  jadicia  «• 

•^     «-        ~  iBTwat,  CiB»V«rr.  iS.  U  L>T.nii>.aa.sxT.3L  ercerrat,  Ur.  W.  61. 

9  Cie.  Fkm.  in.  &  Gee.  98,  TV.                               XE«%.1ft.un.l.uxT.  zxxviiu  &S.  SaU.  Jac. 

If.  Or. «.  Smet.  Tifc.  S.  7  Vajr.  L.  I.,  t.  9.             4\.  ^  ^ 

•  C  jr.  Farr.  ir.  40.  8  Lit.  usu.ii;,ft*.KT.    \l  ^ ^pan^wu ^k««-  \&  \;v«.'n..^&. 
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and  that  the  four  other  prtstors  should  durinir  their  inngistracy 
also  remain  in  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials ;  one  at 
trials  concerning  extortion  ;  ^  another  concerning  bribery;'  a 
third  concerning  crimes  committed  against  the  state  ;^  and  a 
foorth  about  demiudin&r  the  public  treasury.^  These  were  called 
fin^sTioNEs  PEBPETUx,n>ecause  they  were  annually  assigned  ^  to 
particular  praetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole 
year/  according  to  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law ;  so  that 
there  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of 
appointing  extraordinary  inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who 
should  resign  their  authority  when  the  trial  was  ended.  But 
stilly  when  any  thing  unosnal  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people 
or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves,  or  appointed 
inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  said  extra 
orainem  quarere:  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius,  tor  violating  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  Good  Goddess,  and  of  Milo, 
for  the  murder  of  Clodius.^ 

L.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  the  qvastiones  perpetutB,  by 
adding  those  de  falso,  yel  de  crimine  falsi,  concerning  forgers 
of  wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base  money,  &a 
de  siCABiis  et  veneficis,  about  such  as  killed  a  person  with  wea- 
pons or  poison ;  et  de  parricidis,  on  which  account  he  created 
two  additional  praetors,  A.  U.  67S;  some  say  four.  Julius 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  praetors,  lirst  to  ten,  A.  U.  707, 
then  to  fourteen,  and  afterwards  to  sixteen.^  Under  the  tri- 
umriri,  there  A?ere  sixty-seren  praetors  in  one  year.  Augustus 
reduced  the  number  to  twelve,  Dio  says  ten ;  but  afterwards 
made  them  sixteen.  According  to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more 
than  twelve  at  his  death.  Under  Tiberius,  there  were  some- 
times fifteen  and  sometimes  sixteen.^''  ClauHius  added  two  prae- 
tors for  the  cognizance  of  trusts,^'  The  number  then  was  eigh 
teen ;  but  afterwards  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of 
the  praetors  were  conferred  on  the  prxftctus prcstorio,  and  other 
magistrates  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  praetors  of  course 
sumK  in  their  importance ;  under  Valentinian  their  number  wnt» 
reduced  to  three ;  and  this  magistracy  having  become  an  empty 
name,'^  was  at  last  entirely  suppressed,  as  it  is  thought,  under 
Justinian. 

III.    CENSORS. 

Two  magistrates  were  first  createa,  A.  U.  312,  for  taking  an 

1  de  repetandii.  6  mandabantur.  9  Dio.  xliu  61.  xliU.47.      Tae.  Ann.  L  14. 

<  db  ambita.  7  qvi  jwrjietao  exerce-      49.  'I'ac.  Hist.  UU  87.       W  ^«\  ^«  M«v  ««\na&&- 

3  d«  mmjemsta.  rent.  10  Dio.  xUi'u  32.  x\v\J\.      «^  \u»  ^mqatcvX.. 

4  d0p0cuM^  a  Gfc  AtU  i.  13,  J 4. 16.  43.  63.  WUi.  20.  Pom-    \%  \nui»  tiotn«tv,^««lC^. 
J  Cle.  Bnit.gg.  Mil,  Ac.  pon.  Qrli!.  Jut.  U.  W.     l>m»«\.  Wv\av  viu^ 
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account  of  Uie  number  of  the  F^OfK  '^  ^  value  of  thdr  fop- 
tunes  ;  ^  whence  they  were  culed  cbpsous.*  As  the  coneuls, 
bein^  engaged  in  van  abroad  or  co— otioea  at  home,  had  not 
leisure  lor  that  bosinesB/  the  oansns  had  been  interaiitled  for  ,- 
sefenteen  jears.  The  oensors  at  fiEit  ronthmed  in  offioe  for : 
1^^9  yeaursL*  Bnt  aftarwaidi^  lest  they  shoold  abuse  thor  antho- 
rity,  a  law  was  pamnd  by  MaaMicas  .finulhv  the  dtctatnr,  or- 
dainini^  that  ther  shoold  be  elected  erery  fiva  years;  but  that 
their  power  shoud  oontinne  only  a  year  and  a  halt^ 

The  oensois  had  all  the  emigaa  of  the  conenK  ezeept  the 
lidors.  They  were  nsnally  chuen  firoai  the  sost  respectable 
persons  of  consular  dignity;  aft  first  only  fiross  anmig  the  pain- 
cians,  bnt  afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeiaML  The  fiist 
plebeian  censor  was  a  Mardw  BwtifaiB.  A.  V.  404,  who  also 
had  been  the  fint  plsbeian  dioUtor.*  Afterwards  a  law  was 
Bsade,  that  one  of  the  censoB  shonld  always  he  a  plebeian. 
Sonwiimef  both  oeBsors  were  plebosM^'  and  soantisses  those 
were  created  oeBsocs  who  had  neither  been  oonsab  nor  prae- 
Uhs  ; '  bnt  not  so  after  the  second  Funic  war. 

The  last  rensoii^  nwely  PaalaB  and  Plancns,  nnder  Ancns- 
tsSy  are  said  to  hate  been  priiate  penons;'  not  that  they  had 
never  bone  any  pnblic  office  betee,  hnt  to  distisniih  them 
fitom  the  caipeior:  all  besides  him  being  called  by  t^  name.** 

The  power  of  the  oensois  at  fint  was  small:  bnt  iftinsidj 
it  becanM  very  ^reac  All  the  — dtsm  of  ihe  state  were  subject 
te  thenL^*  Hence  the  censordup  isdlled  by  Plaftardi  the  sum- 
■ut  of  all  prefeiments."  and  by  Cicero  smjirfFO  fadais  el  aio- 
dScrtui."  The  title  of  ocosor  was  ertasmiA  moro  hoaoaraUe 
than  that  of  coasnl.  as  appears  finim  incient  ombs  and  statues : 
and  it  was  redumed  the  cuief  ornament  of  nobility  to  he  sprang 
fimm  a  cmsrian  fitmihr » 

TW  offioe  of  the  oensors  was  chieiy  to  otimate  ihe  Ibnnnes, 
and  to  iupeet  the  monk  of  the  citiBH&» 

The  censors  pmfinmtd  the  oensaa  in  the  Casspos  Martins. 
Sentod  in  their  onwle  chaors^  and  anendtd  by  their  deiks  and 
Qth«r  <Ant^  they  ordered  the  otiaens,  divided  into  thnr 
cbasns  and  cienteiiei^  and  aho  into  their  tribes,*  to  he  called  ^ 
betee  dMm  hr  a  herald,  and  to  give  an  aooannt  of  thmr  for- 
tones  fitmihr/&c  mwdine  to  the  iKdtniion  of  Scrriaa  TU- 
lins.^  As  dbe  same  time  they  lenewod  the  waaio  and  e^nes 
tn»B  erdor,  mpplied  the  vacant  plans  in  both,  and  infiicted 
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Tarious  marks  of  «lisf|[Tace  ^  on  those  who  (Reserved  it.  A  sena- 
tor they  excluded  from  the  senate-house,^  an  eques  they  de- 
priTed  of  his  public  horse,'  and  any  other  citizen  they  removed 
from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable  tribe;*  or  de- 
priTod  him  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  except 
liberty.'  This  mark  of  diaeraoe  was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator 
or  an  eques,  and  was  then  always  added  to  the  mark  of  disg^mce 
peculiar  to  their  order/  The  censors  themselves  did  not  some- 
times agree  about  their  powers  in  this  respect'  They  could 
inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  what  eviaence,  and  for  what 
cause  they  judged  proper ;  but,  when  they  expelled  from  the 
senatey  they  commonly  annexed  a  reason  to  their  censure, 
wliich  was  called  subscriptio  cersoria.^  Sometimes  an  appeal 
was  made  from  their  sentence  to  the  people.'  lliey  not  only 
could  hinder  one  another  from  inflicting  any  censure,'"  but  they 
mitffat  even  stigmatize  one  another.^^ 

The  citiaens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  en- 
rolled by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Roman  censors,"  and  an  account  of  them  was  transmitted 
to  Rome ;  so  that  the  senate  might  see  at  one  view  the  wealth 
and  condition  of  the  whole  empire.^ 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
citiiens,  they  were  said  cenntm  agere  vel  habere ;  cemserb  pa- 
jmli  eeoitatee,  soboles,  familias,  pecuniaeque,  referre  in  censum, 
or  centui  OMcribere?^  The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the 
censors  on  estimate  of  their  fortunes,  &c.  were  said  censeri  mo- 
dtam  ogri,  mancipia^  pecuniae^  &<•.  sc.  secundum  vel  quod  ad,  pro- 
fiterij  m  censwn  deferre  vel  dedicate}^  armos  deferre  vel  cen- 
seri:^  sometimes  also  cenaere  ;  thus,  presdia  censere,  to  give 
in  an  estimate  of  one's  farms ;  "  pradia  censui  cemendo^^  farms, 
of  which  one  is  the  just  proprietor.     Hence,  ceneerif  to  be  va- 


J  notes  inurebiBt. 
t  wnata  nuivebaiit  Tel 
ejieirhiBt,  tee  p*  5. 

3  cqiram  aumraant,  tee 

4  triba  iDorebsnt. 

5  ararluB  faeiebant, 
Lir.  mi  per  boo  noa 
caaet  in  ano  eentarM 
8Mi,  aed  ad  koe  eaaet 
dvfa  taatam,  at  pro 
capilB  ano  tribati  no< 
mtae  won  penderet, 
Aae.  Cie.  or,  as  it  ia 
otherwiaa  exrrraaedj 
ia  tabvlaa  Gaitea,  rei 
later  Casrilea  refer*, 
bant,  u  e.  j«re  wmSraf 
fffi  priTabaat,  OeO.  xri. 

■  18.  Strab.  ▼.  p.  820. 
bene*  Garite  cera  dig« 
ni,  wortUsaa  parsons, 
Hot.  Erw  L  6b  6S.  bat 
this  last  phrase  dera 
notoftaaMwr.    Ciee- 

ro  Mild  Lirjr  almost  ul- 


wajrs  aae  Mmrintn  fa- 
cere  :  in  vel  inter  cr»> 
rioa  rejbrre. 

6  thus,  censores  Ma- 
merean,  qoi  flnrat 
dictator,  tribo  move* 
rant,  octapIicatoc|n« 
eenso,  I.  e.  4iaTui< 
made  the  Tahiation  of 
his  eatate  eight  tinea 
nortt  than  it  ought, 
that  thus  he  might  be 
obliged  to  pajr  ei$ht 
times  Biore  tribiAe, 
•rarium  teeemnt,  Lir. 
It.  21.  omnes  quos  se> 
natn  morerant,  qni* 
bnsqoe  e<^ao«  ademeo 
mnt.  mranos  fecemnt, 
at  triba  moverunt,  ziiL 
10. 

7  Clandins      ne?*bat, 

anffragii  lationrm  in- 

Jas«n  poyah  censorem 

cahptatu   homini    all' 

mere   potao.     A'c^iup 


enim  ai  triba  morere 
poiaet,  qnod  ait  nihil 
alind  quam  matare  jn* 
here  tnbam,  ideoomni. 
boa  T.  et  xzz.  tribabat 
emoTcre  posse :  id  est, 
ciritatem  libertatem* 
qoe  eripere,  non  ubi 
eenseator  fioire,  aed 
eensaeadodere.  Hkc 
inter  ipsos  disceptata, 
8h*.  Lir.  xlv.  15. 

8  Lir.  xxxix.  42.  Cie. 
<;ia.  43.  44. 

9  "Phit.  T.  Q.  Flamin. 

10  at  alter  de  senats 
moveri  velit,  alter  re- 
tineat ;  at  alter  In  era* 
ri«a  referri,  ant  triba 
moreri  jnbeat,  alter 
Tetet,  Cie  ibid.  Tree 
ejecti  de  senatn:  reti- 
nuit  qnosdam  Lepidaa 
a  colleKa  pnctnitM, 
Lir.  xl.  51. 

1 1  Lir.  xxix.  37* 


18  ex  CiirmaU  ab  Ro- 
mania oensoribns  data* 

13  Liv.  xxbc.  Ifi.  37. 

14  Cic  Legg.  ii!.  3. 
Lir.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i. 
6*  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  51. 

15  Cie.  Flaco.  SS.  s.  80. 
Arch.  4.  Sen.  Kp.  i^. 

16  thus,  CU  annos,  i. 
e.  190  years  old,  cen> 
sas  est  Clandii  Cie- 
saris  censuraT.  Pallo- 
nina  Bononienait;  id- 
qoa  coUatis  censib>is 
qons  ante  detolerat, 
veram  apparait,  PUn. 
Tii.  49.  a.  90. 

17  Cic.  Flaoe.  32.  Liv. 
xIt.  19. 

18  sc.  apta;  L  e.  qao- 
ram    e<nsna   censeri, 

Jretiuro    mstimari,  or* 
lata  el  ViVt)a.\\  c-dna*« 
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lued  or  esteemed,  to  be  lield  in  e&tiuuition ;  ^  tlii  quo  cemseris^ 
amicus,  from  whom  or  on  whose  acoount  you  aire  ^ued;^  pri- 
vatus  iilis  cknsus  erat  brevis,  exigmu,  tenuis,  their  private  for- 
tune was  small  ;^  equestris,  v.  •4er,  the  fortune  of  an  eques; 
CCGC.  miilia  mtmmum,  400,000  sesterces;^  senatorms^  of  a 
senator ; '  homo  sine  ccnsu,  ex  censu  trUmia  confirre,  cmltus 
major  censu,  dat  census  honores,  census  partus  per  trntnera,  a 
fortune  procured  in  war ;  ^  ctemitterecemsum  w  viscera,  i.  e.  bona 
obUgwrire,  to  eat  up ;  ^  Romani  census  popuU,  the  treasury ;  ^ 
breves  extendere  centus,  to  make  a  small  fortune  go  fiu*.' 

The  censors  dirided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  oentories, 
according  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to  tlie  old, 
when  it  was  necessary  J'  They  let  the  public  lands  and  taxes,^ 
and  the  regulations  which  they  prescribed  to  the  fumers-gene- 
ral "  were  called  leges  W  iabuii  cemsori^?^ 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  aboat  building  and  re- 
pairing the  public  works,  such  as  temples,  portiooes^  &&;^^ 
which  they  examined  when  finished,*^  and  caused  to  be  kepC  in 
good  repair.*^  The  expenses  allowed  by  the  public  for  execu- 
ting these  works  were  called  uLTRonuauTA,  hence  ultrotributa 
locare,  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum  for  executing 
them ;  conducere,  to  undertake  them.'* 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paring  the  streets,  and  making 
the  public  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts^  &c.'^  They  likevrise  made 
contracts  about  fumii^ing  the  public  sacrifices,  and  horses  for 
the  use  of  the  curule  magistrates ;  ^  also  about  feeding  the  geese 
which  were  kept  in  the  Capitol,  in  commemoration  €ii  their 
haring  presen-ed  it,  when  the  dogs  had  £uled  to  give  the 
alarm.*  They  took  care  that  prirate  persons  should  not  occupy 
what  belonged  to  the  public.  And  if  any  one  refused  to  obey 
their  sentence,  they  could  tine  him,  and  distrain  his  effects  till 
he  made  payment^ 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ;  but 
this  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the 
people ;  without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right  of 
laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  land&^ 
Hence  the  senate  sometimes  cancelled  their  leases^  when  they 
disapprored  of  them,  far  the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in 
all  these  matters.^ 
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The  censor  bad  no  rigfat  to  propose  laws,  or  to  lay  any  thing 
before  tbe  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the  consul  or 
prtetor,  or  a  tribune  of  the  commons.^ 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes,  or 
to  such  things  as  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magi« 
Btrate,  and  were  punishable  by  law ;  but  only  to  matters  of  a 
private  nature,  and  of  less  importance ;  as,  if  one  did  not  culti- 
vate his  ground  properly ;  if  an  eques  did  not  take  proper  care 
of  his  horse,  which  was  called  imcuria,  or  impolitia  ;  ^  if  one 
lived  loo  long  unmarried  (the  fine  for  which  was  called  jks 
uxobium),  or  contracted  debt  without  cause ; '  and  particularly, 
if  any  one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bravery  in  war,  or 
was  of  dissolute  morals ;  above  all,  if  a  person  had  violated  hit 
eath.^  The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  de- 
fence.' 

The  sentence  of  the  censors  '  only  affected  the  rank  and  cha* 
racter  of  persons.  It  was  therefore  properly  called  ignominia/ 
and  in  later  times  had  no  other  effect  than  of  putting  a  man  to 
the  blush.^  It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  law,"  but  might  be  either  taken  off  by  the  next  cen* 
«ors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  we  find  C.  Gssta,  who 
had  Imen  extruded  the  senate  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  the 
.very  next  lustrum  himself  made  oensor.^^  Sometimes  the  senate 
added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors,^  by  their  de- 
tJne ;  which  imposed  an  additional  punishment^ 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator.'^  After 
Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  intermitted  for  about  seven- 
teen  years.'^ 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought 
to  a  trial,  as  they  sometimes  were,  by  a  tribune  of  the  commons. 
Nay,  we  find  a  tribune  ordering  a  censor  to  be  seized  and  led 
to  prison,  and  even  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock;  but 
hoth  were  prevented  by  their  colleagues.^' 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors. — 1.  No  one  could 
be  elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law  of 
C  Martius  Rutilus,  who  refused  a  second  censorship  when  con- 
ferred on  him,  hence  sumamed  censorinus.^^ — ^  li  one  of  the 
censors  died,  another  was  not  substituted  in  his  room ;  but  his 
surviving  colleague  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office.^^ 

Tlie  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it  had 

1  PUn.  Hist,  Nat,  nsT.  loc.  cit.  ferel»t    prater    nib»>  MAtcCie. 

17.  LIt.  lor.  dt.  6  animailTersio  OBaM-  rem,  Cic.  15  Lir.  xxir.  43.  zlitU 

S  OeU.  iv.  li.  rk  Tel  judicium  ceneo-  9  nen  pro  re  jadieaU  kS^  16.  is.  34.  Unlu  W. 

3  FesU  VhI.  Uu.  U.  9.  rie.  habebntur.  Plin.  rii.  44.  s.  4i>.  4a« 

4  lir.  sxhr.   18.   Cic.  7  qeod  la  nonine  tea*  10  Cic.  Cln.  4&  tee ^p^  ft.  ».  ^b. 
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happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in  his 
place,  in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  tiie  Gauls.^ 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their 
election.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  Gomitia  were 
over,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Martius 
before  the  temple  of  Mars.^  Before  they  began  to  execute  their 
office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do  nothing  through  favour  or 
hatred,  but  that  they  would  act  uprightly ;  and  when  they  re- 
signed their  office,  they  swore  that  they  had  done  so.  llien 
going  up  to  the  treasury,^  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they 
had  made  tsrarii.* 

■  A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors'  was  kept  in  the 
fiemple  of  the  Njrmphs,  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  preserved 
with  great  care  by  their  descendants.^  One  of  the  censors,  to 
whom  it  fell  bv  lot,^  after  the  census  was  finished,  offered  a  so- 
lemn sacrifice  ^  in  the  Campus  Martins.^ 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tri- 
buneship  of  Clodius,  A.  U.  695,  who  got  a  law  passed,  ordering 
that  no  senator  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors,  unless  he 
had  been  formally  accused  and  condemned  by  both  censors  ;^^ 
but  this  laV  was  abrogated,  and  the  powers  of  the  censorship 
restored  soon  after  by  Q.  MeteUus  Scipio,  A.  U.  702.'^ 

Under  the  emperors,  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished;  but 
the  chief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors  themselves,, 
or  by  other  magistrates. 

Julius  Caesar  made  a  review  of  the  people  ^^  after  a  new  man- 
ner, in  the  several  streets,  by  means  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
houses ;  ^^  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a  monthly  gratuity  of 
tx>rn  from  the  public,  which  used  to  be  given  them  in  former 
times,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  afterwards,  by  the  law  of  Clodius, 
for  nought.** 

Julius  Caesar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the  mo- 
rals of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  under  the  title  of  pilefbctus 
MORUM  vel  moribus ;  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of  cen- 
sor.'^  A  power  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on 
Pompey  in  his  third  consulship.  *° 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people ;  the  first  and 
last  time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone.*^  He  was 
invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  power  as  Julius 
Caesar,  repeatedly  for  &\q  years,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,*^ 

/  LiT.  y,  81.  ri.  37.  6  Cic.  MIL  27.  Dionjr.  i.      egit.  Fam.  ix.  15. 
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aeoording  to  Suetonius  for  life/  under  the  title  of  magistbr  mo- 
KOM.^    Uenoe 

Cum  tot  sustineas,  ac  tanta  negotia  solus^ 

Res  Italas  armis  tuteiis,  morilnu  ornes, 

Legibus  emendes,  &c.'  Hor,  £^,  ii.  1. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  although  he 
is  so  called  by  Macrobius;*  and  Ovid  says  of  him,  sic  agitur 
csNsuRA,  &c.'  Some  of  the  succeeding  emperofs  had  assumed 
this  title,  particularly  those  of  the  Flavian  £imily,  but  most  of 
them  rejected  it ;  as  Trajan,  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it  men- 
tioned.^ 
>  Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time.^  It  was 
therefore  intermitted  during  his  government,  as  it  was  likewise 
during  that  of  his  successor. 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Yitel- 
lius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800 ;  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  A.  U.  827;^  but  never  after.  Censorinus' 
says,  that  this  review  was  made  only  seventy-five  times  during 
650,  or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution  under  Servius 
to  the  time  of  Vespasian ;  after  which  it  was  totally  discontinued. 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person 
of  Valerian,  but  without  effect  The  corrupt  morals  of  Rome 
at  that  period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate.^' 

IV.   TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Thb  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  account  of 
debt,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Sicinius,  made  a  secession  to  a 
mountain,  afterwards  called  Mons  Sacer,  three  miles  from  Rome, 
A.  CT.  260 ;  '^  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they 
obtained  firom  the  patricians  a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who 
were  insolvent,  and  liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given  up  to 
serve  their  creditors;  and  likewise  that  the  plebeians  should 
have  proper  mag^istrates  of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights, 
whose  persons  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable.^^  They  were 
called  TRIBUNES  according  to  Varro/*  because  they  were  at  first 
created  fronr  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  at  the  assembly  by  curias, 
who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three  colleagues  to  themselves. 
In  tiie  year  283,  they  were  first  elected  at  the  Comitig  Tributa, 
and  A.  U.  297,  ten  tribunes  were  created,^^  two  out  of  each 
dass,  which  number  continued  ever  after. 

1  vcc«pit  rt  Boram  I*^      tant  concerns,  defend    6  Plin.   Pan.   43.  Dio.    IQ  Treb,  Foil.  Val. 
gBmqiM  tegiaen  per*      Italy  with  year  arma,      liiL  18.  11  Idr.  11. 83,  &c. 
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No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune  unless  first  adopted  into 
a  'plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius  the  eneniy  of 
Cicero.'  At  one  time,  however,  we  find  two  patricians  of  con- 
sular diji^nity  elected  tribunes.^  And  no  one  could  be  made 
tribune  or  plebeian  aedile,  whose  father  had  boroe  a  curule  office, 
and  was  alive,  nor  whose  father  was  a  captive.' 
.  The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from  amon^ 
the  plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  Atinian  law,  some 
thinlc,  A.  U.  633,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune  who  was 
not  a  senator.*  And  we  read,  that  when  there  were  no  senatorian 
candidates,  on  account  of  the  powers  of  that  ofiice  being  dimi-. 
nished,  Augustus  chose  them  from  the  equites.'  But  others 
think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained,  that  those  who  were 
made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  senators,  and  did  not  prescribe 
any  restriction  concerning  their  election.®  It  is  certain ,  howe ver, 
that  under  the  emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator  bad  a  right  to 
stand  candidate  for  the  tribuneship.^ 

One  of  the  tribunes  chosen  by  lot,  presided  at  the  Comitia  for 
electing  tribunes,  which  charge  was  called  sors  comitiorwn. 
After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri,  when  there  were  no  tri-- 
bunes,  the  pontifex  maxirous  presided  at  their  election.  If  the 
assembly  was  broken  off,^  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  elected, 
those  who  were  created  might  choose  ^  colleagues  for  themselves 
to  complete  the  number.  But  a  law  was  immediately  passed  by 
one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  which  enacted, 
*'  That  he  who  presided  should  continue  the  Comitia,  and  recal 
the  tribes  to  give  their  votes,  till  ten  were  elected.'''^ 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  10th  of  De- 
cember,''  because  the  first  tribunes  were  elected  on  that  day.'^ 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  Asconius  says,  it  was  on  the 
5th. '^  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  so ;  for  Cicero  himself, 
on  that  day,  calls  Cato  tribunus  designcUus,^* 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  pnetexta,  nor  had  they  any  exter- 
nal mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle  called  viator,  who 
went  before  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed  to  use 
a  carriage. ''  When  they  administered  justice,  they  had  no  tri- 
bunal, but  sat  on  subsellia  or  benches. ''^  They  had,  however,  on 
all  occasions,  a  right  of  precedency ;  and  every  body  was  obliged 
to  rise  in  their  presence.'^ 

^  The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It  con- 
sisted in  hindering,  not  in  acting,'^  and  was  expressed  by  the 
word  VETO,  1  forbid  it     They  had  only  the  right  of  seizing,  but 
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mat  of  Bummoniiig.^  Their  office  was  only  to  assist  tbe  plebei- 
ans a^^nst  the  patricians  and  maf^trates.*  Hence  they  were 
said  esse  privati,  sine  imperio,  eine  magistratu,  not  bein^  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  magistrates,  as  they  were  afterwards.' 
They  were  not  eren  allowed  to  enter  the  senate.^ 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to  such 
t  degree,  that,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They  hindered  the 
eidlection  of  tribute,  the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  and  the  creation 
ef  magistrates,  which  they  did  at  one  time  for  five  years.'  They 
oonld  put  a  negative  °  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
evdinances  of  the  people,  and  a  single  tribune,  by  his  vbto^ 
oonld  stop  the  proceedings  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  which 
Caesar  calJs  extremum  jus  tribimanmu'  Such  was  the  force  of 
this  word,  that  whoever  did  not  obev  it,  whether  magistrate  or 
private  person,  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by 
a  viator,  or  a  day  was  appointed  for  his  trial  before  the  people, 
as  a  yiolator  of  the  sacred  power  of  the  tribunes,  the  exercise 
of  which  it  was  a  crime  to  restrain.^  They  first  began  with 
brinsfing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before  the 
Gonutia  Tributa ;  as  they  did  Coriolanus.^ 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held  ac- 
carsed,^^  and  his  goods  were  confiscated.^^  Under  the  sanction 
of  this  law,  they  carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height 
They  claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to 
their  provinces,  and  even  to  pull  victorious  generals  from  their 
triumphal  chariot-.^  They  stopped  the  course  of  justice  by- 
putting  off  trials,  and  hindering  the  execution  of  a  sentence.^ 
They  sometimes  ordered  the  military  tribunes,  and  even  the 
consuls  themselves  to  prison,  as  the  Ephori  at  Lacedaemon  did 
their  kings,  whom  the  tribunes  at  Rome  reserobled.^^  Hence 
it  was  said,  datum  sub  jugum  tribunitia  potestatis  consulatum 
fuiese^^ 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law,  till 
leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it.'^ 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resistinff  Uie  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes, was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number,^^  to  put  a 
negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rest ;  but  those  who  did  so 
might  afterwards  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  people  by 
their  colleagues. ^^ 
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■Sometimes  k  tribune  was  prevailed  on,  by  entreaties  or  threats, 
to  withdraw  his  negatire,^  or  he  demanded  time  to  consider  it,^ 
er  tlie  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose  him,' 
from  the  terror  of  which,  M.  Anlonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus, 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  together  with  Curio  and  Coelius,  fled 
from  the  city  to  Cassar  into  baul,  and  afforded  him  a  pretext 
for  crossing  the  river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his 
province,  and  of  leading  his  army  to  Rome/ 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  circumscbiptio,  and  of 
removing  them  from  their  office,'  as  they  did  likewise  other 
magistrates*®  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even  sent  a  tribune 
to  prison ;  but  this  happened  at  a  time  when  all  order  was  vio- 
lated.7 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were 
mated,  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed.^ 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city  and  a  mile 
around  it^^  unless  when  they  were  sent  any  where  by  the  senate 
and  people ;  and  then  they  might,  in  any  part  of  the  empire, 
seize  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  bring  him 
to  Rome.^« 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed' to  remain  all  night  ^^  in  the 
country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of  town,  except 
during  the  ferus  Latincs  ;  and  their  doors  were  open  day  and 
nighty  that  they  might  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  requests 
and  complaints  of  the  wretched.^^ 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name  tribuni.  Those 
who  implored  their  assistance, ^^  said  a  vobis,  tribuni,  postulo, 
VT  MiHi  AuxiLio  siTis.     The  tribunes  answered^  auxilio  erimits, 

Vel  NGN  BRIMUS.^* 

When  a  law  w^ts  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  be 
madOj  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,^'  one  of  their 
number  declared,^®  se  interceobre,  vel  non  intercbderb,  aut 
MORAM  facerb  comitHs^delectui,  &c.  Also,  sb  non  passurus  legem 
ferri  vel  abrogari ;  relationem  fieri  de^  &a  Pronunciant  pla- 
gbre,  &c.  This  was  called  dbcretum  tribtmorunu  Thus,  medio 
decretojus  auxilii  sui  expediunt,  exert  their  right  of  intercession 
by  a  moderate  decree." 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  de« 
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creed  was  called  their  edictum,  or  decretimu^  If  any  one  dif- 
fered from  the  resty  he  likewise  pronounced  his  decree ;  thus, 
THb.  Gracchus  ita  decrevit :  quo  minus  ex  bonis  l.  scipionis  quod 

JUDICATUM  sit,  REOIOATUR,  SB  NON  INTERCBDERB  PR£TORU  L.  SCI- 
PIONBM  NON  PASSURUM  IN  CARCBRB  BT  IN  VINCULI8  ESSE  MITTlQUB 
XUM  SB  JUBBRE.^ 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  Comitia 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  '  which  bound  the  whole  Roman 
l»eople.^  They  also  exercised  the  power  of  holding  the  senate, 
A.  U.  298,  of  dismissing  it  when  assembled  by  another,  and  of 
making  a  motion,  although  the  consuls  were  present.  They 
likewise  sometimes  hindered  the  censors  in  the  choice  of  the 
senate.^ 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make  ha- 
rangues to  them.^  By  the  icilian  law  it  was  forbidden,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking/ 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by 
them  without  their  permission  :  hence,  concionem  dare,  to  grant 
leave  to  speak  ;  in  concionem  ascendere,  to  mount  the  rostrum ; 
concionem  habere,  to  make  a  speech,  or  to  hold  an  assembly  for 
speaking ;  and  so,  in  concionem  venire^  in  concionem  vocare^  and 
m  condone  stare  ;  but  to  hold  an  assembly  for  voting  about  any 
thing,  was  habere  comitia  vel  agere  cum  populo,^ 

The  tribunes  limited  tlie  time  of  speaking  even  to  the  consuls 
flieroselves,  and  sometimes  would  not  permit  them  to  speak  at 
alL^  They  could  bring  any  one  before  the  assembly ,^°  and  force 
them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put  to  them/^  By  these 
harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  populace  against  the 
nobility,  and  prevailed  on  tliem  to  pass  the  most  pernicious  laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions  were  about 
dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens  ^- — about  the 
distribution  of  corn  at  a  low  price,  or  for  nought  '^ — and  about 
the  diminution  of  interest,'^  and  the  abolition  of  debts,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part^' 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes 
with  others  respecting  the  aggrandizement  of  themselves  and 
their  order ;  ai>d  when  the  latter  were  granted,  the  former  were 
often  dropped.'^  At  last,  however,  after  great  struggles,  the 
tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for  plebeians  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
state. 
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The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just  «^t- 
lihriunu  There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most  de- 
serving were  promoted.  The  repablic  was  managed  for  several 
ages  with  quiet  and  moderation.^  But  when  wealth  and  luxury 
were  introduced,  and  avarice  had  seized  all  ranks,  especially 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  more  wealthy  plebeians 
joined  the  patricians,  and  they  in  conjunction  engrossed  all  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state.  The  body  of  the  people 
were  oppressed ;  and  the  tribunes,  either  overawed  or  gained, 
did  not  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  it;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
their  interposition  was  disregarded.' 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the 

freat  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  un- 
erto<^  to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the 
opnression  of  the  nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too  great 
araour,  and  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  the  multitude, 
they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies.  Tiberius, 
while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  nobility,  with  his 
cousin  Scipio  Nasica,  pontifex  maximus,  at  their  head,  A.  U. 
620 ;  and  Caius,  a  few  years  after,  perished  by  means  of  the 
consul  Opimius,  who  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  plebei- 
ans. This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  after- 
wards at  different  times  deluged  the  state.^  From  this  period, 
when  arms  and  violence  began  to  be  used  with  impunity  in  the 
legislative  assemblies,  and  laws  enacted  by  force  to  be  held  as 
valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  Roman  liberty. 
The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  power 
of  the  nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians  were 
more  oppressed  than  ever.^ 

But  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corruption 
of  the  nobility,  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed,  the  ple- 
beians, animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune  Memmius, 
regained  the  ascendancy.'  The  contest  betwixt  the  two  orders 
wus  renewed :  but  the  people  being  misled  and  abused  by  their 
favourite,  the  faithless  and  ambitious  Marius,^  the  nobility 
again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  8ylla. 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished,  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  by  enacting,  "That  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
should  not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy ;  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them, 
nor  to  propose  laws,"^  but  should  only  retain  the  right  of  inter-^ 
cession,^  which  Cicero  greatly  approves.^ 
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But  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
restored.  In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679,  they  obtained 
the  ri^ht  of  enjoying  other  offices,  and  in  the  eonsulship  of  Pom- 
pej  and  Crassus,  A,  U.  683,  all  their  former  powers ;  a  thing 
which  Cassar  strenuously  promoted.^ 

The  tribunes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leadinj^f  men 
88  tiie  tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob,'  they 
determined  eyery  thing  by  force.  They  made  and  abrogated 
laws  at  pleasure.^  They  disposed  of  the  public  lands  and  taxes 
m  they  thought  proper,  and  conferred  provinces  and  commands 
on  those  who  purchased  them  at  the  highest  price.*  The  as« 
aemblies  of  the  people  were  conrerted  into  scenes  of  violence 
and  massacre ;  and  the  most  daring  always  preyailed.' 

Julias  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  principu  cause  of  these  ex- 
cesses, and  had  made  a  riolation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes  a 
pretoact  for  making  war  on  his  country,"  having  at  last  become 
master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  reduced  that  power  by 
which  he  had  been  raised,  to  a  mere  name ;  and  deprived  tlie 
tribunes  of  their  office  ^  at  pleasure.^ 

Augustus  g^t  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  him- 
self for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate ;  the  exercise  of  it  by 
proper  magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  which  that  artful  usurper  established.'  This 
power  gave  him  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  of  assembling 
the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  all  cases.^^  It  also  ren- 
dered his  person  sacred  and  inviolable;  so  that  it  became  a 
capital  crime  ^  to  injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  which,  under  the 
autioeeding  emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  num- 
bers of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  proved  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  tyranny.^  Hence  this  among  other  powers  used  to 
be  conferred  on  the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign, 
or  upon  other  solemn  occasions ;  and  then  they  were  said  to  be 
iribmUia  potestate  doruUi?^  Hence  also  the  years  of  tlieir  go- 
vernment were  called  the  years  of  their  tribunitian  power,'* 
which  are  found  often  marked  on  ancient  coins ;  computed  not 
from  the  1st  of  January,  nor  from  the  10th  of  December,^'  the 
day  on  which  the  tribunes  entered  on  their  office ;  but  from  the 
day  on  which  they  assumed  the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  although 
they  retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power,^  and 
seem  to  have  remained  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  abolish- 
ed this  with  other  ancient  offices. 
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V.   ^DILES. 


Thr  (Bdiles  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings/  and 
were  either  plebeian  or  curule* 

Two  ADiLRs  PLEBRii  wcTO  first  Created,  A.  U.  260,  in  the  Go- 
mitia  Curiata,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribmaes  of  the  com- 
mons, to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  determine  certain 
lesser  causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to  them.^  They 
were  afterwards  created,  as  the  other  iuferior  magistrates,  at 
the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Two  .fiDiLES  cuRULRs  wero  created  from  the  patricians,  A.  U. 
387,  to  perform  certain  public  games.  They  were  first  chosen 
alternately  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  but  afterwards 
promiscuously  from  both,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa.^ 

The  curule  sediles  wore  the  toga  prcetexta,  had  the  right  of 
images,  and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion  in 
the  senate.  They  used  the  sella  cundis  when  they  administered 
justice,  whence  they  had  their  name-.*  Whereas  the  plebeian 
ffidiles  sat  on  benches ;  ^  but  they  were  inviolable  ^  as  the  tri- 
bunes.^ 

The  office  of  the  sediles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,^  its  pub- 
lic buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  basilictB^  porticoes,  aquae- 
ducts,  common  sewers,  public  roads,  &c.  especially  when  there 
were  no  censors :  also  of  private  buildings,  lest  they  should  be- 
come ruinous,  and  deform  the  city,  or  occasion  danger  to  pas- 
sengers. They  likewise  took  care  of  provisions,  markets, 
taverns,  &c.  They  inspected  those  things  which  were  exposed 
to  sale  in  the  Forum ;  and  if  they  were  not  good,  they  caused 
them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  They  broke  unjust  weights 
and  measures.  They  limited  the  expenses  of  funerals,  lliey 
restrained  the  avarice  of  usurers.  They  fined  or  banished  wo- 
men of  bad  character,  after  being  condemned  by  the  senate  or 
people.  They  took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  religious  ceremo- 
nies were  introduced.  They  punished  not  only  petulant  actions, 
but  even  words.* 

The  aediles  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed  edicts 
concerning  them,^"  and  fined  delinquents.  They  had  neither 
the  right  of  summoning  nor  of  seizing,  unless  by  the  order  of 
the  tribunes ;  nor  did  they  use  lictors  or  viatores,  but  only  pub- 
lic slaves.    They  might  even  be  sued  at  law  '^  by  a  private  pw- 


son.^^ 


It  belonged  to  the  aediles,  particularly  the  curule  aediles,  to 
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exhibit  pablic  foUmn  games,  which  they  sometimes  did  at  a 
prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  futture  preferments.' 
They  examined  the  plays  which  were  to  be  brought  on  the 
itage,  and  rewarded  or  punished  the  actors  as  they  deserved. 
They  were  bound  by  oath  to  give  tlie  palm  to  the  most  deserv-  ' 
ing/  Agrippa^  when  aedile  under  Augustus,  banished  all  jug- 
glers '  and  astrologers. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  aediles,  to  keep 
tbci  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in 
die  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury.* 

Julius  GaBsar  added  two  other  plebeian  asdiles,  called  cbbb- 
use/  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn  and  other  proTisioniw* 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  asdiles,  where  sometimes  they 
were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum.' 

The  aediles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  yariations^ 
to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

VI.   QUiESTORS. 

Thk  Quaestors  were  so  called,^  because  they  got  in  the  public 
reyenues.' 

The  institution  of  quaestors  seems  to  haye  been  nearly  as  an- 
cient as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  kings, 
aocording  to  Tacitus.^**  And  then  by  the  consuls,  to  the  year 
307,  when  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  Comi- 
tia  Tributa.^^  Others  say,  that  two  quaestors  were  created  by 
die  people  from  among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  to  take  care  of  the  treasury,  according  to  a  law 
passed  by  Valerius  Poplicola.'^ 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  quaestors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war  ;^^  and  from  this  time 
the  quaestors  might  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians 
and  patricians.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more  were 
added,  A.  U.  498,  about  the  same  time  that  the  coining  of  silver 
was  first  introduced  at  Rome.^*  Sylla  increased  their  number 
to  twenty."  Julius  Caesar  to  forty. *^  Under  the  emperors, 
their  number  was  uncertain  and  arbitrary. 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called  gu£s- 
TORBS  UBSANi ;  'the  rest,  provincialbs  or  militakes. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of  the 
treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. ^^    They  re- 
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ceived  and  expended  the  public  money,  and  entered  an  account 
of  their  receipts  and  disbursements.^  They  exacted  the  fines 
imposed  by  the  public.    The  money  thus  raised  was  called  ab- 

flRNTUH  MULTATITIUM.' 

The  quasstors  kept  the  mUitary  standards  in  the  treasury, 
(which  were  generally  of  silver,  sometimes  of  gold,)  for  the 
Komans  did  not  use  colours,^  and  brought  them  out  to  the  con* 
suls  when  going  upon  an  expedition.  They  entertained  foreign 
ambassadors,  provided  them  ivith  lodgings^  and  delivered  to 
them  the  presents  of  the  public.^  They  took  care  of  the  funeral 
of  those  who  were  buriea  at  the  public  expense,  as  Menenius 
Agrippa  and  Sulpicius.  They  exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction, 
especially  among  their  clerks/ 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain  a 
triumph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  quaestors,  that  they 
had  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of  th^ 
enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing.^ 

The  provinces  of  the  qusestors  were  annually  distributed  to 
them  by  lot,^  after  the  senate  had  determined  into  what  pro- 
vinces quaestdrs  should  be  sent  Whence  sobs  is  often  put  for 
the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quaestor,  as  of  other  magistrates 
and  public  officers,  or  for  the  condition  of  any  one.^  Sometimes 
a  certain  province  was  given  to  a  particular  quaestor  by  the  se- 
nate or  people.  But  Pompey  chose  Cassius  as  his  quaestor,  and 
Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  themselves.^ 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  was  to  attend  the  consuls 
or  praetors  into  their  provinces ;  to  take  care  that  provisions 
and  pay  were  furnished  to  the  army ;  to  keep  the  money  depo- 
sited by  the  soldiers ;  ^°  to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute*  of  the 
empire ;  to  take  care  of  the  money  and  to  sell  the  spoils  taken 
In  war ;  to  return  an  account  of  every  thing  to  the  treasury ; 
and  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  assigned  them  by  their  gover- 
nors. When  the  governor  left  the  province,  the  quaestor  usually 
supplied  his  place.^ 

Ihere  subsisted  the  closest  connection  between  a  proconsul  or 
propraetor  and  his  quaestor.'^  If  a  quaestor  died,  another  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  his  room,  called  PBOQUiESTOB.^ 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was^  and 
where  he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  guiESTOBiuM,  or  qiuestorium 
jorvm^  so  also  the  place  in  ihe  province,  where  he  kept  his  ac- 
counts and  transacted  business.'^ 
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The  city  quaestor  had  neither  lictors  nor  viaiorew,  because 
they  had  not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  and 
might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before  the  praetor.^ 
They  could,  however,  hold  the  Comitia ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  part  of  their  office  in  ancient  tiroes  to  prosecute  those 
guilty  of  treason,  and  punish  them  when  condemned.^ 

The  provincial  qusBstors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  the  praetor,  and  by  clerks." 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment  *  which  gave 
one  admission  into  the  senate,  when  he  was  said  adire  ad  rem* 
publicam,  pro  rempublicam  capeasere.  It  was,  however,  some- 
times held  by  those  who  had  been  consuls.' 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestorship  underwent  various 
changes.  A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury  of 
the  pnblic®  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince ;  ^  and  different  offi- 
cers were  appointed  for  the  management  of  each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  treasury, 
and  save  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who  had  been  praetors ;  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  quaestors.  Afterwards  praefects  of 
the  treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointed.^ 

Those  who  had  borne  the  quaestorship  used  to  assemble  the 
judgee,  called  oentumviri^  and  preside  at  their  courts ;  but  Au- 
vnstus  appointed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  dbcbmvibi  liii-' 
but  ju^^candig.  The  quaestors  also  chose  the  judices,  Augustus 
gave  to  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  public  records,  which  the 
aediles  and,  as  Dion  Cassius  says,  the  tribunes  had  formerly 
exercised.     But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  praefects.^ 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  gUiESTORES 
CAHDioATi,  or  candidati  principia  vel  Augusti.  vel  Casaris,  wiio 
used  to  carry  the  messages  of  the  emperor  ^^  to  the  senate.^^ 
They  were  called  candidati,  because  they  sued  for  higher  prefer- 
ments, which  by  the  intend  of  the  emperor  they  were  sure  to 
obtain;  hencQ petis  tanquam  Ccsaris candidaiua,  i.  e.  carelessly.'^ 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edicts  that  persons  might  enjoy  the 
quaestorship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.^ 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestors  exhibited  shows  of  gladia- 
tors, which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expense,  as  a 
requisite  for  obtaining  the  office.'^ 

Constantino  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called  qu^es- 
TOBEs  PALATii,  who  woro  much  the  same  with  what  we  now  call 
chancellors.'^ 
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OTHER    ORDINARY   MAGISTRATES. 

There  were  yarious  other  ordinary  magistrates ;  as, 

Triumviri  capitalks,  who  judged  concerning  slaves  and  persons 
of  the  lowest  rank,  and  who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison^ 
and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals.^ 

Triumviri  monetalbs,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  mint.^  Ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  it  appears  that 
only  Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  provinces.^ 

NuMMULARii,  vel  pecunim  spectatores,  saymasters.^ 

Triumviri  nocturni,  vel  tresviri,  who  had  the  charge  of  pre- 
venting lires,^  and  walked  round  die  watches  in  the  night-time,' 
attended  by  eight  lictors. 

QuATuoR  viRi  VIALE8,  vel  viocuTi,^  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
streets  and  public  roads. 

All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at  the 
Oomitia  Tributa. 

Some  add  to  the  magistrdtus  ordinarii  minores  the  centumviri 
littbusjudicandis  (vel  stlitibug  judicandis,  for  so  it  was  anciently 
written),  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every  tribe  (so  that  pro- 
perly there  were  105),  for  judging  such  causes  as  the  praetor 
committed  to  their  decision ;  and  sdso  the  decemviri  litibusjudi" 
candis.  But  these  were  generaUy  not  reckoned  magistrates, 
but  only  judges. 

NEW  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  UNDER   THE  EMPERORS. 

Augustus  instituted  several  new  offices;  as  curatores  operum 
publicorum,  viarum,  aqtiarum,  alvei  Tiberis,  sc.  repurgandi  et 
laxioris  faciendi,  frumenti  poptdo  dividundi  ;  persons  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  public  works,  of  the  roads,  of  bringing  water 
to  the  city,  of  cleansing  and  enlarging  the  channel  of  the  Tiber, 
and  of  distributing  com  to  the  people.^  The  chief  of  these 
officers  were : — 

I.  The  governor  of  the  city,'  whose  power  was  very  great^ 
and  generally  continued  for  several  years. 

A  praefect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen 
occasionally ,^°  in  the  absence  of  the  kings,  and  afterwards  of 
the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  appointed, 
first  by  the  kings;  and  afterwards  by  the  consuls.^^    H^  might, 

1  Plant.  Aul.  iti  2.  8.  lir.  26.  an  bona  fiulonlt.  9  pnefectas    wbU   vel 

Liv.   zxxii.  28.  Ssll.  8  D\o.   Hi.  29.  Matth.  S  incendiia   per  nrbeoi  arb:t,  Tac.  Ann.   t!. 

Cat.  M.  xxii.  20.  arcendis  prcerantiLir.  11. 

S  qui     suro,    urgftntOf  4  ad  fuof  nnmmi  ym-  ix.  40.  10  in  tempua  deligeba* 

^ri^    flando,    fimuado  bandi  caasadefareban.  6  vi^Ulaa  eircnmibant,  tor. 

prmenat,  whkk  is  of-  tor,  an  probi  esaent,  P\a«t.  Am^.\.V.^  \\  a  re^baa  impoaiti: 

*«a  murked  in  leUerm,  cajna  anri,  an  aabsara-  7  q«&  v\aa  eost^nU  \<««\ea  <:<knMi\M  vMa.> 

■^'  A.  A.  Mr,  jr,  i>io.  ti,  an  Kqui  ponderia^  8  &a«i.K«f^»  4»>»3a,V,'Vifc.-^i4^ 
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howevery  assemble  the  senate,  even  although  he  was  not  a  sena- 
tor, and  also  hold  the  Comitia.^  But  after  the  creation  of  the 
praetor,  he  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  celebrating  the  ferics 
LatifUB,  or  Latin  holy-days. 

Aug^tus  instituted  this  magistracy  by  the  adrice  of  Maecenas^ 
who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  had  been  intrusted  by  Augustus 
with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy.'  The  first  praefect  ol 
the  city  was  Messala  Conrinus,  only  for  a  few  days ;  after  him 
Taurus  Statilius,  and  then  Piso  for  twenty  years.  He  was 
usually  chosen  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the  state.^  His 
office  comprehended  many  things,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  praetors  and  aediles.  He  administered  justice  betwixt 
masters  and  slaves,  freedmen  and  patrons ;  he  judged  of  the 
crimes  of  guardians  and  curators;  he  checked  the  frauds  of 
bankers  and  money* brokers ;  he  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  shauibles,*  and  of  the  public  spectacles :  in  short,  he  took 
care  to  preserve  order  and  public  quiet,  and  punished  all  trans- 
gressions of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  it.^  He  had  the  power  of  banishing  persons  both  from  the 
city  and  from  Italy,  and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island 
which  the  emperor  named.' 

The  praefect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute  ^  of  the 
«>mperor^  and  had  one  under  him^  who  exercised  jurisdiction  in 
his  absence,  or  by  his  command.  He  seems  to  have  had  the 
same  insignia  with  the  praetors. 

IL  The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  oohortSy^  or  the  commander 
of  the  emperor's  body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order,  by 
the  advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one  another, 
if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovation.^  Their  power  was  at 
first  but  small,  and  merely  military :  but  Sejanus,  oeing  alone 
invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  command,  increased  its  influence,^' 
by  collecting  the  praetorian  cohorts,  formerly  dispersed  through 
the  city,  into  one  camp.^^ 

The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  bands  was  under  the  succeeding 
emperors  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and  therefore 
that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom  they  could 
entirely  trust  They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  his 
commands :  hence  their  power  became  so  great  that  it  was  little 
inferior  to  that  of  tlie  emperor  himself.^  Trials  and  appeals  were 
brought  before  them;  and  from  their  sentence  there  was  no 
appeal,  unless  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  emperor. 

1  GelL  sir.  e.  olt.  Ur.  8  ex  riiit  itrimarib  Tel  7  Ticariaa.  11  Tae.    Ann.    ir.    2, 
\.&i'  consular ibns.  8  praBfectus     prctorio,  Saet.'C\b.Vl. 

2  canetb  md  Romam  4  carnig  ouram  gerehat.  ycI  prKioms  OQ^onv  '\a  ul  tiotv  mxAVam  iSft> 
atom  ItaBa»  BfiMMf.  5  intn  centetiinnm  ab  bus.                                    fmcxW..  %    v^*'««^wiJ'o**- 
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The  praetorian  praBfect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the  em- 
peror's deliyering  to  him  a  sword.^ 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  praefect,  and  sometimes  two. 
Constantino  created  four  pnefecti  pralorio:  but  he  changred 
their  office  yery  much  from  its  orinpnal  institution ;  for  he  made 
it  civil  instead  of  military,  and  divided  among  them  the  care  oi 
the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command  of  the  East, 
to  another  of  lllyricum,  to  a  third  of  Italy  and  Africa,  and  to  a 
iburth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but  he  took  from  them  the 
command  of  the  soldiers,  and  transferred  that  to  officers,  who 
were  called  magistri  equitum. 

Under  each  of  these  prmfecti  prmtorio  were  several  substi- 
tutes,^ who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which  were  called 
DioccBSBs  ;  and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  these,  where  they  held 
their  courts,  was  called  metropolis.  Each  dioscesis  might  con- 
tain several  tnetropoles,  and  each  metropolis  had  several  cities 
under  it  But  Cicero  uses  dkecbsis  for  the  part  of  a  province, 
and  calls  himself  bpiscopub,  inspector  or  governor  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  as  of  a  dioscesis} 

III.  FRiEFBCTUs  ANNONiB^  vel  ret  frumentariiB,  who  had  the 
charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  under  the  republic :  thus  L.  Minutius,  and  so 
afterwards  Pompey  with  ^reat  power.^  In  the  time  of  a  great 
scarcity,  Augustus  himself  undertook  the  charge  of  providing 
oom,' and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  two  men  of  praetorian 
dignity  should  be  annually  elected  to  discharge  that  office ;  af- 
terwards he  appointed  four,^  and  thus  it  became  an  ordinary 
magistracy.  But  usually  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  priB' 
fectu9  atmoTUB  ;  it  was  at  first  an  office  of  great  dignity,  but  not 
so  in  after  times.^ 

IV.  PuiEFBCTus  MiLiTARis  £RARii,  a  persou  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  public  fund  which  Augustus  instituted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army.® 

V.  PRiEFECTus  CLAssis,  admiral  of  the  fleet.     Augustus  equip- 

fed  two  fleets,  which  he  stationed,^  the  one  at  Ravenna  on  the 
[adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena  or  -urn  on  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper  commander.^''  There  were 
also  ships  stationed  in  other  plaices ;  as  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
near  Alexandria,  on  the  Rhine,  and  Danube.^^ 

yj.  Prjefectus  viqilum,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  sol- 

1  Plin.  Pan.  67.  Herod,      data  est,  Lir.  !r.  12.  Hist.   ir.    68.   Boeth.    10  pnefectus       classh 

HI.  2.  Dto.  Javiii.  33.  Cic.   Att.  iv.  L   Dm.  Coiit.  PhiL  UL  Ravennatis,  et  prafec- 

£  ricmriL  xxxix.  9.  Ijiv.Epit.lUl.  8  srarium  milttare  cum  tusclatsis  Misenatiuiu, 

SCIa.  Att.  r.  SJ.  rii.  II.  PUn.  Pan.  29.  nov\«  vec\l(&Ubat  ad  Tac.  HUt.  iii.  li.  Veg. 

MrauuilL  8,xiU.S3.67,  3  pnefectorain  annona  luftnAoa  f Tui»<vQsndk(n*  Vr.'aa.. 

*  oatau    poUBtMB    rei  suacepit.  oa»  aSaifta,  S**!.  K^%.  Wtvi.  "«\\\.  \\.  ^. 

^ataentarlm  toto  orbe  6  Dio.  Mr.  1. 17.  4«.  V"^  ^''•^^^•^^'^'S'^*^ 

*»    quinquennium     ei  7  Tac.  Ann.  1. 7.  x\.  31.    9  cuiuiWtaiX.  K^l,.'».^\«>t-V^  Vt. 
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diera  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city.  Of  these  there 
were  seyen  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards,^  composed  chiefly 
of  manumitted  slaves.'  Those  who  fuarded  adjoining  houses 
in  the  night-time,  carried  each  of  them  a  hell,^  to  give  the 
aiarm  to  one  another  when  any  thing  happened. 

The  prmfedus  vigilum  took  cognizance  of  incendiaries,  thievei, 
vagrants,  and  the  like ;  and  if  any  atrocious  case  happened,  it 
was  remitted  to  the  praefect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  called  comites,  corrector es^  duces^  magistri  officii 
orum,  scriniorum,  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various  epi- 
tbetSy  according  to  their  different  degrrees  of  dignity ;  as,  Claris^ 
simi,  iilustres,  specialnles,  egregii,  perfectissimi,  &c.  The  high* 
est  title  was  nobilissimus  and  gUniosissimus, 

EXTRAORDINARY   MAGISTRATES. 
I.    DICTATOR  AND  MASTER  OF  HORSE. 

The  Dictator  was  so  called,  either  hecause  he  was  named  hy 
the  consul,*  or  rather  from  his  publishing  edicts  or  orders.^  He 
was  also  called  magUter  popuiiy  and  prator  maximus.  This 
magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Albans,  or 
Latins.^ 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what  year. 
Idvy  says,  that  T.  Ltfurtius  was  first  created  dictator,  A.  U.  2^53, 
nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  first  cause  of 
creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  domestic  sedition,  and  of  a 
dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As.  the  authority  of  the  con- 
suls was  not  sufficiently  respected  on  account  of  the  liberty  of 
appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged  proper,  in  dangerous  conjunc- 
tures, to  create  a  single  magistrate,  with  absolute  power,  from 
whom  there  should  be  no  appeal,  and  who  should  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague.^ 

A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes :  as, — 
I.  For  fixing  a  nail  ^  in  the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  those  rude  ages,^  to 
mark  the  number  of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by  the 
ordinary  magistrate ;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or  of  any 
great  public  calamity,  a  dictator  was  created  for  that  purpose,^** 
to  avert  the  divine  wrath. — 2.  For  holding  the  Comitia. — 3.  For 
the  sake  of  instituting  holidays,  or  of  celebrating  games  when 

■■• 

1  aa«  solMra  binif  »-  retor,  eni  dicto  omnet      diceret,  Saet.  Jul.  77.        gendi  causa. 
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the  prstor  nas  indiipoMd. — 4.  Ftv  holding  triali.*— And,  S, 
Once  for  chooiiDg  lenBton,'  on  nhich  occation  thcM  were  two 
dictator! ;  one  at  Rome,  and  onolhet  eotnmanding  on  arm;, 
which  neTer  was  the  rbm  at  any  other  tima.' 

The  dictator  ivas  not  created  by  the  suffrBse*  of  the  people,  as 
the  other  naeiMrateB  ;  but  one  of  the  conBuls,  by  order  of  the 
Mnote,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dignity 
he  thought  proper ;  and  this  he  did.  after  haTing  taken  the 
aiupices,  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  ni|[ht,* 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator;  about 
which  Livy  intbrms  us  (here  w«a  some  scruple.  He  might  be 
nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it  was  in  tbe  Koman  territory, 
which  was  limited  to  Italy.  Sometimes  the  people  gave  direc- 
tions whom  the  consuls  should  name  dictator.' 

Sylla  and  Ciesjr  were  made  dictators  ut  the  Comitia,  an  in- 
terred presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidus  the 
prstor  at  tlie  creation  of  the  latter." 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  V.  536,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  consul  llaminius  and  his  army  at  the  llirasimene  lake, 
when  the  other  consul  was  absent  irom  Kome,  and  word  could 
not  easily  be  sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabius  Mucimus 
rnODicTATOH,  and  M.  Minucius  Bnfus  master  of  horse.' 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peac«  and 
war.  He  could  raise  and  disband  armies ;  he  could  determine 
about  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Koman  citizens,  without  consulting 
the  people  or  senate.  His  edict  was  observed  as  an  oracle.^  At 
first  there  was  no  appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was  passed  that  no 
magistrate  should  be  created  without  the  liberty  of  appeal,"  first 
by  the  consuls  Horatiusand  Valerius,  A,  IJ.  304;  and  afterwards 
by  the  consul  M.  Valerias,  A.  U.  4G3.*°  But  the  force  of  this 
law  with  respect  to  the  dictator  is  doubtful.  It  was  once 
Strongly  contested,"  but  nerer  finally  decided. 

Tlie  dictntur  was  attended  by  twenty-fouF  lictors,''  witli  the 
fasces  and  secures  even  in  the  city." 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  all  the  other  inagistrotes  ab- 
dicated their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  common!^. 
The  consuls,  howerer,  still  continued  to  act,  but  in  obedience 
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to  the  dictator,  and  without  any  ensigns  of  anthority  in  his 
presence.^ 
The  power  of  the  dictator  was  circumscribed  by  certain  limits. 

1.  It  only  continued  tor  the  space  of  six  months,'  eren  although 
the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created  was  not  finished,  and 
was  never  prolonged  beyond  that  time,  except  in  extreme  ne- 
cessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Camillus.^  For  Sylia  and  CsBsar 
usurped  their  perpetual  dictatorship,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
their  country. 

But  the  dictator  usually  resigned  his  command  whenerer  he 
had  effected  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created.  Thus 
Q.  Cincinnatus  and  Mamercus  ^^milius  abdicated  the  dictator- 
ship on  the  sixteenth  day,  Q.  Servilius  on  the  eighth  day.* 

2.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money,  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the  people. 

3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy ;  which 
was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity,  in  Atilius  Calatinos.' 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  without 
asking  the  permission  of  the  people,^  to  show,  as  it  is  thought, 
that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Roman  army  consisted  in  the  in- 
&ntry. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power 
was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct,  when 
be  resigned  his  office.? 

For  1  SO  years  before  Sylla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was  dis* 
Qsed,  bat  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were  armed  with 
dictatorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  dictatorship 
was  for  ever  abolished  from  the  state,  by  a  law  of  Antony  the 
consul.^  And  when  Augustus  was  urged  by  the  people  to  accept 
the  dictatorship,  he  refused  it  with  the  strongest  marks  of  aver- 
sion.^ Possessed  of  the  power,  he  wisely  declined  an  odious 
appellation.'^  For  ever  since  the  usurpation  of  8ylla,  the  dic- 
tatorship was  detested  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  that 
tyrant  had  exercised  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius  by 
Milo,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprecedented 
measure  made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  702.  He,  however,  on  the 
first  of  August,  assumed  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  as  colleague.^^ 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated^  a 
master  of  horse,'^  usually  from  among  those  of  consular  or  prse- 
torian  dignity,  whose  proper  office  was  to  command  the  cavalry, 
and  also  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  dictator.    M.  Fabius  Bu- 


1  Polyb.  iR.  87.  Liv.  W.   4  Lir.  Hi.  S9.  ir.  84.  47.  8  Cie<  PbU.  V.  \.  "V^  IVkO. \Vf .  \. 
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teo,  the  dictator  nominated  to  choose  the  senate,  bad  no  master 
of  hone. 

Sometimes  a  master  of  hone  wai  pitched  upon'  for  the  dicta- 
tor, bj  the  senate,  or  b;  order  of  the  people.' 

The  magitter  eqmtrtm  might  be  deprived  of  his  coramavid  by 
the  dictalin',  and  another  nominated  in  his  room.  The  people 
at  one  time  made  the  master  of  the  bone,  Minuciua,  equal  iu 
command  with  the  dictauir  Fabius  Maximus.' 

The  master  of  the  horse  is  supposed  to  hare  had  much  the 
same  icsi^iiia  with  the  prstnr,  six  liutora,  ibe  pr^texla,  &c* 
He  hod  the  use  of  a  horee,  which  the  dictator  had  not  witliout 
the  order  of  the  people. 
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11.    THE  DSCEMVIRB. 

Thb  laws  of  Bam«  at  lirst,  as  of  other  ancieat  natioos,  wera  T«rf 
ftw  and  unple.'  It  is  thought  there  waa  for  aoma  time  no  writ- 
ten law."  Uiflerences  were  determined'  by  the  pleaaura  of  the 
ktnn,*  accordinff  to  the  principlea  of  natural  equity,*  and  Iheir 
deciaioDB  were  held  ai  lawi.'  The  kinga  used  to  publish  their 
commandi  either  by  pasting  them  up  in  public  on  a  white  wall 
or  tablet,'  or  by  a  herald.  Hence  they  were  laid,  onmia  huid 
gubtmart,'  The  kin)[i,  howe«er,  in  erery  thins  of  important:^ 
consulted  the  senate  and  teniae  the  peoplr.  Hence  we  read 
of  the  LBSBs  crRUT^  of  Romulua  and  of  the  other  kings,  which 
were  aim  called  lbsbs  sBsts.' 

wtitbt^v-  imOu  MtBomiPt-  Ite  Hm  wbH  ha  ini  l»  b*  pro-  HrlrtiHrf^vilrijirt  tfvkM 
■W  n,  !■  Mi.  Iki  a*tf>]  H.  rlil— i  hf  ib«—l>MA-kM  «r  pntvi  Amd  fr4«rttv  I  Nr 
Valirtia  tMwimv  rmmita  tkh    Ih*  liw  m  hEi  imfn\aM  wm  ■■    vUofa  rvivw.  thapnatar  oh^ 

jnaaar  mtJl  •Iroii*  Ivn  IMm    Uitti  limiami  %  tkMra  b  IW   oriba  avmli,  U  «h  p«(^*- 

lk«  itpvbiic  bjr  DorBlDUIiig  H.  UW  mtUBfS  ?UiB  twv  ■■imIh,  tkfl  nlkiir  «>'■  whirh  vnoid  ^ 
eijtU.  Bu  unr  DuOsdii-  lminlii»>ll»  Inndf  tl  uiliil  Ur<  ndi.  ir  iDIFnirilBl 
fMl  Dl  U.|l,  pine  bmB  b«    Ikt  tiOo^  tnftdti  ll»  <IsiU(h    luiiilinl  rirb  ui  u  b^  >•■ 


Muvlula; 


b  HUbliriied  bj  poBLliTS  tatlt    ■•m   la    wttUbit   Iji*  putn   E    tit\a\ 


tffiiHid  tWa   ihii  amvr  li  oBiainri  la 


i  iS^5!^^Sit'!MS^  I^S^'SX 


SaS^Ot  Man  Via  mlBiW   bE  lib«i™i' a  t^gaaliUln  iriba«.W«-miiJiwa.i,*a 

haUlbprliiftadiclauianar    LuiuH  •ban  tU  om«  WU  sv-hi.  ilia  >lt  in&agli.-uil 

miu  •■  Iba  H^Blaari uBt    ■i.«|f  fcTSa  ihiU  1»  l»a  ituntuil lElI  Inia^K,  iiulw 

iillaaallbaaaliila.  IpsalaUae    dn  pir*«  i(  laaalllas  Iba  aau-  oniU  iban   nana   <>!•  brHh.- 

■  Abut  ni  u  iftlr  a1  vini-    diUiai  inialiUHai.    Ta  la  b.  najUiiu    hlniall 

af:  ■SM»»i>—alU(»ibI   llxr  '">"  •"l  *'^  >>^  Iba  Vd.  I. ;  M1-U9. 
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But  the  chief  leffislator  was  Servius  Tullius,^  all  whose  laws, 
however,  were  abolished  at  once  ^  by  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  institutions  of  the  kings 
were  obsenred,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs ;  ^  and  the 
Qonsuls  determined  most  causes^  as  the  kings  had  done,  accords 
ins*  to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending*  on 
the  will  of  an  individual,^  C  Terentius  Arsa,  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  proposed  to  the  people,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be 
drawn  up,  to  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform.^  But 
this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians,  in  whom  the  whole 
judicative  power  was  vested,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the 
few  laws  which  then  existed  was  confined.*' 

At  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three  ambas- 
sadors should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of 
Solon,  and  to  examine  the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
other  states  in  GreeceJ  • 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men ^  were  created  from  among  the 
patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and  without  the  liberty  of  ap* 
peal,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,^  all  the  other  magistrates  having 
iirst  abdicated  their  office.  The  decemviri  at  first  behaved  with 
great  moderation.  They  administered  justice  to  the  people 
each  every  tenth  day.  I'he  twelve  fasces  were  carried  before 
him  who  was  to  preside,  and  his  nine  colleagues  were  attended 
by  a  single  officer,  called  accensus.^"  They  proposed  ten  tables 
of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata.  In  composing  them,  they  are  said  to  have  used  the 
assistance  of  one  hermodorus,  an  JSphesian  exile,  who  served 
them  as  an  interpreter.^^ 

As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were 
again  created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new 
magistrates  acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  their  com- 
mand beyond  the  legal  time,  were  at  Inst  forced  to  resign, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius,  one 
of  their  number,  for  Virginia,  a  virgin  of  plebeian  rank,  who 
was  slain  by  her  father  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  decem- 
vir's hands.  The  decemviri  all  perished  either  in  prison  or  in 
banishment 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  '^  continued  ever  after  to  be 
the  rule  and  foundation  of  public  and  private  right  through  the 
Roman  world. *^     They  were  engraved  on  brass,  and  fixed  up 

1  prscipnus  sanctor  le*      titam,  Cic  Fam.   ix.  8  decemrirL  13  fons  unirersi  pahlxi 

gam,  Tmc.  Amu  iii.  28.      16.  9  leiribaa  scribendia.  ^ivatique  juris,    Lir. 

S  aao   edieto    Boblalo,  5  quo  omnea  uti  debe-  10  Liv.  iii.  SS,  33.               iii.  34.  Knia  sequi  juru, 

Monjr.  ir.  43.  rant.  II  CVe.    Taat-.    ▼.    36.      Tac.  Ann.  iii.  Zi, 

S  Uuqaam  mmvB  majo-  6  Liv.  iii.  0.  PWn.  xxuv .  b. ».  VQ. 

.  C""*  ,  7  lAv,  iiU  81.  Plln.  Ep.  \2  leg«»  d«od««^m  Ml- 

#  w  itnittB  roluatate  po-  r'di.  Uw  VraUra^ 
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in  pnbliCy^  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  noble  youth  who 
meant  to  apply  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence^  iivere  obliged  to 
get  them  by  heart  as  a  necessary  rhyme,'  not  that  they  were 
written  in  verse,  as  some  have  thought;  for  any  set  form  of 
words,'  even  in  prose,  was  called  carmen,  or  carmen  composiUtm.* 

III.   TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARI  P0TE8TATE. 

The  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained.' 
They  are  so  called,  because  those  of  the  plebeians  who  had  been 
military  tribunes  in  the  army  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Their 
office  and  insignia  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  con* 
8uls. 

lY.    INTERREX. 
Concerning  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c.,  see  p.  91. 


OTHER  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  OF  LESS  NOTE. 

There  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates ;  as 
DUUMVIRI  perdueliionis  judicandcs  causal  Duumviri  navaUs^ 
dassis  omanda  reficiendaque  causaJ'  Duumviri  ad  adem  Ju" 
wmi  Mofieta  facitmdam.^ 

Triumviri  coloniiB  deducend<B,^  Triumviri  bini,  qui  cUra  et 
tdtra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  inpagig  forisque  et  conciliabulie 
onmem  copiam  ingenuorum  inspicerent,  et  idoneos  ad  armaferetin 
da  conquirererUy  militesque  facerent^^  Triumviri  bini ;  uni 
sacrie  conquirendis  donis^ue  pereignandie ;  alteri  reficiendie 
4Bdibu8  sacrit?^    Triumviri  vnensarii^facti  ob  argenti  penuriam,^^ 

QviNQUBViRi,  agro  Pomptino  dividendoP  Quinqueviri  ab  die-- 
pensatione  pecunia  mbnsarii  appeUati,^*  Quinqueviri  muris  tur^ 
ribusque  reficiendis^^  minuendis  publicis  eumptibus}^ 

Decemviri  agris  inter  veteranos  milites  dividendis^^ 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  •  They  were 


1  l*ges    deoemrirslet, 

JuUmu  UbalU  daode> 
tda  Mt  nomao,  in  aw 
hicisu  in  poblien  pro* 

Eimenint,sc.Gonsale«, 
IT.  tii.  VJt 

2  tanqtuun  eannen  ne- 
ceMuiaai,  Ge.  Lecg. 
U.83. 

■8  rrrb*  coneenta. 

4  Lit.  i.  24. 26.  iii.  64. 
z  88.  Cle.  M«r.  18. 

5  Me  p.  86. 

6  two  •mnaiMtoiiert  to 
p«M  jadgBMsl  for 
iBBrdar. 

■7  two    naval    commit- 

Bumen  for  the  equip- 

fiag  wi  ntittittg  of 


the  fleet* 

8  two  commlHionert  to 
erect  a  temple  to  Jano 
Moneta,  lir.  i.  26.  ri. 
29.  Tii.  S8.  is.  SO.  xU 
18.!W.zU.l. 

9  three  eommissioiien 
to  oondnct  a  colonjr. 

10  two  Sits  of  triuof 
Tirt,  one  of  which 
within,  and  the  other 
beyond,  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  thould  in- 
spect into  the  namber 
of  free-bom  men  in  all 
the  marlcet  towna  and 
rilUg»»t    Aod    enlist 

guch   tor  seidiers   as 

had  Btrengtti  enoogh 


to  carry  arms. 
11  two  sets   of 


trinm* 
Tirs:  one,  to  search 
for  the  cfl'ects  belong- 
ing to  the  temples,  and 
register  the  offerings : 
the  other,  to  repair  the 
temples* 

18  three  poblk  banlcers 
appointed  on  aecoont 
of  a  scarcity  of  monepr, 
Liv.  iv.  11.  ri.  86.  Tiii. 
16.  iz.28.  uL25.zxiii* 
21.  zziT.  18.  XXT.A.7* 
zztL  36.  uxi.4Bi  snil* 
29* 

13  fire  commiuVwen^ 
to  nuhke  a  d\»tti^i\o« 
of  the  Pumptlme  !■»&». 


14  five  eommissioaera 
called  bankers,  from 
their  dealing  out  the 
money. 

15  fire  commissioners 
for  repuring  the  walla 
and  towers  (uf  Rome). 

16  fire  commissioners 
appointed  to  redhce  the 
poDlie  expenses,  Lir. 
Ti.81.  Tii.  81.  xxT.  7. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  Pan. 
62. 

17  ten  commissioners, 
to     distributa     Uni&sh 
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all,  however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  state. 
Their  office  may  in  general  be  understood  from  their  titles. 

PROVINCIAL   MAGISTRATES. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  goyemed  by 
prsetors,^  but  afterwards  by  proconsuls  and  propraetors,  to  whom 
were  joined  quaestors  and  lieutenants.  The  usual  name  is  pro- 
consul and  PROPRiETOR ;  but  sometimes  it  is  written  pro  corusule 
and  pro  prmtorty  in  two  words ;  so  likewise  pro  quiBstore.^ 

Anciently  those  were  called  proconsuls,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  consal  was  prolonged  ^  after  their  office  was  expired,^ 
or  who  were  invested  with  consular  authority,  either  from  a 
subordinate  rank,  as  Marcellus,  after  being  praetor,'  and  Gellius, 
or  from  a  private  station ,  as  Scipio.*'  This  was  occasioned  by 
some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  not 
sufficient.  The  same  was  the  case  with  propraetors.^  The  first 
pro<x>nsul  mentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinctius,  A.  U.  290. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The  first  to 
whom  the  consular  power  was  prolonged,  was  Publilius.^  The 
name  of  propraetor  was  also  given  to  a  person  whom  a  general 
left  to  command  the  army  in  his  absence.^ 

The  names  of  consul  and  proconsul,  praetor  and  propraetor, 
are  sometimes  confounded.  And  we  find  all  governors  of  pro- 
vinces called  by  the  general  name  of  proconsules,  as  of  praesides.^" 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  occa- 
sionally appointed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  except  in  the  case 
of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as  proconsul  into  Spain  by  the  Comitia 
Oenturiata.^  But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various 
countries  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were 
regularly  sent  from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the 
Sempronian  law,^  without  any  new  appointment  of  the  people. 
Ooly  military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Comitia 
Curiata.^^ 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  i.  e.  a  proconsul  had  the 
government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year;  and  the  same 
person  could  not  command  different  provinces.  But  this  was 
tri dated  in  several  instances ;  especially  in  the  case  of  Julius 
Caesar.^*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  timid  compliance  of 
Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Caesar,  in  granting  him  the 
continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for  the  payment  of  his 
troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitutional  concessions, 

It»»p.lO*»  42.x.  16.  A«g.  10.  Sail.  Cat  19.     12  see  p.  B5. 

«  Cle.  AcMd,  4,  4.  Verr.  5  ex  onBtora,  Llr.xxiii.    8  Liv.  Ui.  4.  viii.:<3. 26.    13  eoe  p.  66. 
lM.Sg.  ao,  9SaU»i«ilS.a6.l03.         14  Suet.Jul.22.24.Gie. 

^  imjmrium       jurorogt^    %  Cie.  Legg.  U  aO.nvl.   10  SmU  kuc  »,^ft.  ¥»»u  v  1.  «ea  p.  \%» 

*lT'      ■:     «-  18.  XXTiil.  38.  \\  l.W.«.»\.xw.  \^      Sfc.  ^ 

•  -Wr.  ruU  22.  26.  ix.    7  CIc  Fhil.  v.  16.  Su«t.     »a&.\:kicn.». 
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although  he  secretly  condemned  them,^  proved  fatal  to  himself,' 
as  well  as  to  the  republic 

The  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces,^  or  settled  them  by 
agreement,'  in  the  same  manner  with  the  consuls.  But  some- 
times provinces  were  determined  to  both  by  the  senate  or 
people.  The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  pro> 
vinces,  the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and 
money  to  pay  them  ;  likewise  the  retinue  of  the  governors,^  and 
their  travelling  charges.^  And  thus  the  governors  were  said 
OBNABi,  i.  e.  instrui,  to  be  furnished.  What  was  assigned  them 
for  the  sake  of  household  furniture,  was  called  vasarium.  So 
vtua^  furniture.'^ 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  procoD- 
sol  and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the  senate,  or 
with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by  the  proconsul  himself,  who 
was  then  said  aliquem  sibt  legate,  or  very  rarely  by  an  order  of 
the  people.^  The  number  of  lieutenants  was  different  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  governor,  or  the  extent  of  the  provinces 
Thus,  Cicero  in  Cilicia  had  four,  Caesar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pom* 
pey  in  Asia  ififteen.  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been 
three;  Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia 
Minor.i" 

The  office  of  a  legatus  was  very  honourable;  and  men  of 

Sraetorian  and  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to 
ear  it     Thus  Scipio  Africanus  served  as  legatus  under  his  bro- 
ther Lucius." 

The  legati  vrere  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  as  the  senators 
were  when  absent  from  Rome,  jure  libera  legaticnis^  but  the 
person  under  whom  they  served,  might  deprive  tliem  of  that 
privilege.^^ 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  military 
officto,^^  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attendants.  Among 
these  were  young  noblemen,  who  went  with  him  to  learn  the 
art  of  war,  and  to  see  the  method  of  conducting  public  business; 
who,  on  account  of  their  intimacy,  were  called  contubebnalbs.^' 
From  this  retinue,  under  the  republic,  women  were  excluded^ 
but  not  so  under  the  emperors.'** 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  g^eat  pomp.  Hay- 
ing offered  up  vows  in  the  Capitol,^^  dressed  in  his  military 
robe,^  with  twelve  lictors  going  before  him,  carrying  the  fasces 
and  secures,  and  with  the  other  ensigns  of  command,  he  went 

1  Pror.  Cons,  fc  Balb.  xlr.  16, 17.  9  Cic.  Phil.  iL  15.  ii.  10. 

t].  Fain.  i.  7.  Att.ti.  5  comilatus  vel  cohon.  10  Cic  Q.  fr.  L  1.  3.  i5  Cic.  Coel.  30.  Plane. 

17.  z.  6.  0  viaticum.  11  Lir.  xxxvii.  1.  &c.  11. 

a  proTinelts  tortielMn.  T  Cic.  Ball.  ii.  13.  Pis.     Oell.  iv.  18.  16  Tae.  Ann.  iii  33, 8l« 

tnr.  86.  Lir.  i.  81.  12  see  p.  17.  Su«\.  OcX.^. 

3  Inter  M  eo«Mrab«it.  8  Gc.  Fam.  i.  7.  xii.  55.  13  Lit.  xxlx.   9.  Cte.  \1  ^(Aa«    \tv    c«^6iS>A 

4  Lir.  lacrll.  U.  Mxxhr,  Vat.  15.  Nep,  Atu  vi.     Fam.  xiL  80.  WKacuv».>Av. 
fit.  xxMv.  to,  MMxrii.  1.  6.  14  pi,fect\,  Cic  \«T.    \%  va^»i^^^*» 
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out  of  the  city  with  all  his  retinue.  From  thence  he  either  went 
straightway  to  the  province,  or  if  he  was  detained  by  business, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,^  he  staid 
lor  some  time  without  the  city,  for  he  could  not  be  within  it 
while  invested  with  military  command.  His  friends,  and  some- 
times the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect^  accompanied  him  ^  for 
some  space  out  of  the  city  with  their  good  wishes.  When  he 
reached  the  province,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  his  prede- 
cessor, that,  by  an  interview  with  him,  he  mi^ht  know  the  state 
of  the  province;  for  his  command  commenced  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival ;  and  by  the  cornelian  law,  the  former  proconsul  waft 
obliged  to  depart  within  thirty  days  after.^ 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and 
military  command.^  He  used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he 
usually  devoted  the  summer  to  military  affairs,  or  going  through 
the  province,  and  the  winter  to  the  administration  of  justice.' 
He  administered  justice  much  in  the  same  way  with  tlie  praetor 
at  Rome,  according  to  the  laws  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
the  province  when  first  subdued,  or  according  to  the  regulations 
%vhich  had  afterwards  been  made  concerning  it  by  the  senate  or 
people  at  Rome ;  or  finally  according  to  his  own  edicts,  which 
he  published  in  the  province  concerning  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance.'^ These,  if  he  borrowed  them  from  others,  were  called 
TRANSLATiTiA  vcl  TroJatitia  v.  -icia  ;  if  not,  nova.  He  always 
published  a  general  edict  before  he  entered  on  his  government, 
as  the  praetor  did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  justice,^  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  province,  so  that  he  might  go  round  the  Mhole 
province  in  a  year.  He  himself  judged  in  all  public  and  im- 
portant causes ;  but  matters  of  less  consequence  he  referred  to 
his  quaestor  or  lieutenants,  and  also  to  others.^ 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings  ^  by  an  edict  on  a 
certain  day,  when  such  as  had  causes  to  be  determined  should 
attend.^" 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called 
C0KVBNTU8,  or  circuits}^  the  inhabitants  of  which  went  to  a  cer^ 
tain  city  to  get  their  causes  determined,  and  to  obtain  justice.^ 
Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  seven  circuits.*^ 

The  proconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respectable 
men  of  the  province,  who  sat  with  him  in  council,^^  and  were 

1_  Plut.  CrasB.  Cic.  Dir.  6  Cie.  Att.  y\,  1.  citqae  fornm,  Ac.  r«t,    &c.      conTentas 

L  16.  ii.  9.  Flor.  iiUll.  7  forum  vel  conrenttu  11  vo^et,  Plin.  Kp.  z.  5.  aguntur,  snnt  procon> 

Dio.  xxxvii.  50.  a.  ebnt.  12  dinenUndi  et  juris  sules;    in  jus  rocent 

2  officii  causa  prnseque-  8  Cir.  YUc.    SI.  Caec.  obtinendi  canaa  conve<  ae    inTicem.     Hence, 

bantur,  Lir.  xlii.  49.  17.Verr.  ii.18.  Att.r.  niebanU  conTentns     ciieuraire, 

xlv.  £9.  21.  ad  Q*  'ratr.  UL  7.  IS  in  septeraoonT«ntns,  2juet.  Jul.  7.    iK>rcar> 

S  Cic.  F»m.  iU.  6.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  Plin.  iii.  8.  the  Graeka  nn,  C«a.  riiL  46.  tor 

4  potettAtem  rel  jaria-  0  convent ua   indicebat.  called  conrentuaagere,  nrbea  vircnmire,  ubi  hi 

dwthuem  et  imperium,  10  Liv.  xnU  29.  to  ih\a  wfOf«MMt  wim«.  s«.  ^«  oonventua  agrbantur. 

1/        /'  ^"'*  ^"'  ^'  ^**  Virpil  ia  thought  t«  lii-  ^f.  w,  \»  AtX.  KfoiX.  \\  <\\x\«l\neonaUio  adc 
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called  his  council.^    The  proconsul  passed  sentence  accordinj^ 
to  the  opinion  of  his  council.^ 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using  any 
other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their  office, 
they  were  always  attended  by  interpreters.  The  judlces  were 
chosen  differently  in  different  places,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  litig^ants,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause.^ 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal^  of  the  com^  of  the  taxes, 
and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the  province. 
Com  given  to  the  proconsiu  by  way  of  present,  was  called  hono- 
rarium.' 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well  he  received  the  highest  honours,* 
as  statues,  temples,  brazen  horses,  &c,  which,  through  flattery, 
nsed  indeed  to  be  erected  of  coarse  to  all  governors,  though 
ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive. 

Festival  days  also  used  to  be  appointed;  as  in  honour  of 
MarceUus,^  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q.  Mucins  SciBvola,^  in  Asia. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  miffht  afterwards  be 
brought  to  his  trial : — 1.  for  extortion,^  if  he  had  made  unjust 
exactions,  or  had  even  received  presents. — 2.  for  peculation,^" 
if  he  had  embezzled  the  public  money.^^ — and,  3.  for  what  was 
called  crimen  majestatis,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  pro- 
vince to  the  enemy,  or  led  the  army  out  of  the  province,  and 
made  war  on  any  prince  or  state  without  the  order  of  the  people 
or  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration  of 
the  provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the  rapacity 
of  tne  Roman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces  were  miserably 
oppressed  by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the  avarice  of  the 
governor  was  to  be  gratified,  but  that  of  all  his  officers  and  de- 
pendents ;  as  his  lieutenants,  tribunes,  praefects,  &c,  and  even  of 
his  freedmen  and  favourite  slaves.^ 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  villages  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were  obliged, 
by  the  julian  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with  forage, 
and  wood  for  firing.  The  wealthier  cities  paid  large  contribu- 
tions for  being  exempted  from  furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the 
army.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly,  on 
this  account,  200  talente,  or  about  40,000/.^^ 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used  to 
have  golden  crowns  sent  him  not  only  from  the  different  cities 

1  consilium,  consiliaril,  mittere,  admittere,  &c.  9  Cie.  Pit.  85.  II  hence  called  pecula- 

astcuore9,etrecupera-  2  de  consilii   tententia  6  Cic.  Att.  r.  81.  tor,     or     depeouiator, 

tores.     Hence,  ci>nsi-  deererit,  pronunciarit,  7  Marcellea,  .oram.  Asr.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  1. 

tinm  cogere,  in  consi'  Sec.  8  Mace r^  Cic.  Ve;r.  \V.  \%  iMC<t.-<i\\\.^'\— -Xiifo. 

rwin    adrocare,    adhJ-  8  VbL  Max.    U.  2.  2.  2I.1U.13.  \^  CXc.  kVX.  ^.'IV.  ^«. 

here;  iaeooMith  esie,  Cic.  Verr.  ii  J 3. 15.17.  9  repetundaruTO,   VYm.     \%% 

adeue.   MtiUm',    Aa-  lU  37.  Fam.  «lii.  84.          Ep.\v.9. 

bgre,  iaeoamliawire,    4  coi-atio.  10  peculttlus. 
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of  his  own  province,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring  states,  which 
were  carried  before  him  in  his  triumph.^  Afterwards  the  cities 
of  the  province,  instead  of  sending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this 
account,  which  was  called  aurum  cobonarium,  and  was  sometimes 
exacted  as  a  tribute.' 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government  was 
elapsed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  successor,  if 
he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty  days :  but 
first  he  was  obliged  to  deposit,  in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of 
his  jurisdiction,  an  account  of  the  money  whi<:h  had  passed 
through  his  own  or  his  officers'  hands,  stated  and  balanced.^  If 
his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  departed,  leaving 
his  lieutenant,  or  more  frequently  his  quasstor,  to  command  in 
the  province.^ 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  dty  as 
a  private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph ;  in  which  case  he 
did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his  exploits  to  the 
senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  in  some  other 
temple  without  the  city.'  In  the  meantime,  he  usually  waited 
near  the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence  he  was  said 
ad  urbetn  esse^  and  retained  the  title  of  impbbator,  which  his 
soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victory,  with.the  badges  of  com- 
mand, Bis  lictors  and  fasces,  &c.  Appian  says  that  in  his  time 
no  one  was  called  imperator,  unless  10,000  of  the  enemy  had 
been  slain.'  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his 
fasces  were  always  wreathed  with  laurel,  as  the  letters  were 
which  he  sent  to  the  senate  concerning  his  victory.  Sometimes, 
when  the  matter  was  long  of  being  determined,  he  retired  to 
some  distance  from  Rome.^  If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill 
was  proposed  to  the  people  that  he  should  have  military  com- 
mand ^  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  for  without  this  no  one  could 
have  military  command  within  the  city.  Then  he  was  obliged 
by  the  julian  law,  within  thirty  days,  to  give  in  to  the  treasury 
an  exact  copy  of  die  accounts  which  he  had  left  in  the  province.^*' 
"At  the  same  time  he  recommended  those  who  deserved  public 
rewards  for  their  services.^^ 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place  with 
respect  to  a  propraetor ;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had  twelve  lic- 
tors, and  a  propraetor  only  six.  The  army  and  retinue  of  the 
one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 
The  provinces  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent,  were  called  fro- 
coNsuLAREs ;  proprastors,  pr^tori^e.^* 

1  Liv.       xxwii.      68.      tur,  rationes  ennfeetas    6  Sail.  Cat.  30.  10  easdem  ratianra  toti< 

joariYu  37.  14.  ucxix.      et  consnlidataa  depo-    7  Bell.  Cir.  ii.  p.  455.         dem  rerl>is  rcferre  ad 

A  /.  ^,  xl.  43.  Dm,     nere,  Cic.  Fam.  r.  80.     8  Gic.  Fan.  Ii.  16.  Ait.     arariom,  Cic.  Att.r-  80. 

-«^-    ^1'  ^  ^"^'  '■^■"*  "•  ^^*  ^^^*      ^^^*  ^^*  ^  ^^*  ^'^  ^7.      1 1  in  beneficHs,  ad  ara- 

*  f^icPu.  87.  ri.  5,  6.                             9  tt%e\  VamtVud  wwt.     tWcv  <5l«\.uVi  ,Glc,  ibid. 

^^/»/rf  daam    clritatet,  5  Ur.  iiU  63.  itxvrXW,     Ut. tVt.  ».  C&.  K\X.      Ktc^.^. 
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PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS. 

Augustus  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces.  Those  which 
were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an  enemy,  he  left  to  the 
management  of  the  senate  and  people ;  but  of  such  as  were  more 
strong,  and  open  to  hostile  invasions,  and  where,  of  course,  it 
was  necessary  to  support  greater  armies,  he  undertook  the 
government  himself.^  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing  the 
senate  and  people  of  the  trouble,  but  in  reality  to  increase  his 
own  power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  entirely  to 
himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  people,' 
at  first  were  Africa  propria,  or  the  territories  of  Carthage, 
Nuraidia,  Cyrene,  Asia,  (which,  when  put  for  a  province,  com- 
prehended only  the  countries  along  the  Propontis  and  the 
^gean  sea,  namely,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  Lydia,)  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  GrsBcia  and  Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Siciiia, 
Sardinia,  Greta,  and  Hispania  Boetica.' 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  ^  were  Hispania  Tarraconensis 
and  Lusitania,  Gallia,  Coelosyria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
^gyptus,  to  which  others  were  afterwards  added.  But  the  con- 
dition of  these  provinces  was  often  changed ;  so  that  they  were 
transferred  from  the  senate  and  people  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
contrary.  The  provinces  of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in 
a  b^^r  state  than  those  of  the  senate  and  people.^ 

llie  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate  and  , 
people  were  called  proconsules,  although  sometimes  only  of 
praetorian  rank.^  The  senate  appointed  them  by  lot^  out  of 
those  who  had  borne  a  magistracy  in  the  city  at  least  five  years 
before.^  They  had  the  same  badges  of  authority  as  the  procon- 
suls had  formerly ;  but  they  had  only  a  civil  power,'  and  no 
military  command,^"  nor  disposal  of  the  taxes.  The  taxes  were 
collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their  provinces  commanded  by 
officers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their  authority  lasted  only  for 
one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  immediately  when  a  suc- 
cessor was  sent" 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  call^  lboati  CiBSARis  pro  consule,  propratores,  vel  pro 
prtBtore,  consular es  legal i,  consular es  rectores,  or  simply  consu- 
lares  and  legati^^^  also  priesides,  prdBfecti,  correctores,  &c. 

The  governor  of  Egypt  was  usually  called  pr^fectus,  or  pra-' 

1  rKi;Midas  Spie  muee*      Hii.  12.  6  Dio.  liii.  13.  Iw. 

pit.  Snct.  Ang.  47.  4provinrMeimperatorue,   7  •<>rttto  mUubunt.  \Q  KnvTeTvam. 

2  prnrinem    aenatorim      rel  Cfurum.  8  StieU  Aug.  b6.\«>«p.    \\ISv».Vbv^ 
etpopulant  nipubli-    S  Via.  liii.  12.  lir.  4.  3.      4.  Fliii.  Ep.lt.  IS-D'to.    UVi^o.  '^\<\.  Vi.  "Sfo^ 

/ri^    wh^    07    n-         ^trab.  xvii.    tin.  Tse.      liii.  14.  'VW^.  .iSU  W.N  *»^ V.%* 
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fectus  Augustalis,^  and  was  the  first  imperatorial  legate  that  was 
appointed. 

rhere  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  Egypt, 
that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman  fasces  and 
praetexta  should  come  to  it.^  Augustus,  artfully  converting  this 
to  his  own  purpose,  claimed  that  province  to  himself,  and,  dis- 
charging a  senator  from  going  to  it  without  permission,^  he  sent 
thither  a  governor  of  equestrian  rank,  without  the  usual  ensigns 
of  authority.^  To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  adminis- . 
tering  justice,  called  jurioicus  ALSXANDBiNiB  civitatis.^ 

The  first  praefect  of  Egypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated 
by  "Virjfil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid.^ 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  among  the  sena- 
tors, but  the  praefect  of  Egypt  only  from  the  equites.^  Tiberius 
gave  that  charge  to  one  of  his  freedmen.  The  legati  Csesaris 
wore  a  military  dress  and  a  sword,  and  were  attended  by  soldiers 
instead  of  lictors.  They  had  much  greater  powers  than  the  pro- 
consuls, and  continued  in  command  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
emperor.^ 

In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer 
called  PROCURATOR  ciESARis,^  or  curator,  and  in  later  times  ratiO' 
nalis,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  revenue,^*  and  also  had  a 
judicial  power  in  matters  that  concerned  the  revenue,  whence 
that  office  was  called  procuratio  amplissinuu^^  These  procura- 
tors were  chosen  from  among  the  equites,  and  sometimes  from 
freedmen.  They  were  sent  not  only  into  the  provinces  of  the 
emperor,  but  also  into  those  of  the  senate  and  people.^ 

Sometimes  a  procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  governor^^^ 
especially  in  a  small  province,  or  in  a  part  of  a  large  province, 
where  the  governor  could  not  be  present;  as  Pontius  Pilate 
did,  who  was  procurator  or  prsepositus^^  of  Judea,  which  was^ 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria.  Hence  he  had  the  power  of 
punishing  capitally,  which  the  procuratores  did  not  usually  pos- 
sess." 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed  dif- 
ferent salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity .^^  Those 
who  received  200  sestertia  were  called  ducenarii;  100,  cente- 
NARii ;  60,  sEXAGENARii,  &c.^^  A  ccrtaiu  sum  was  given  them 
for  mules  and  tents ;  which  used  formerly  to  be  afforded  at  the 
public  expense.^^ 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  appear- 
ance by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Augustus. 

1  SneLVeap.  6.Dii!^8t.    6  Am.  i.  15.  29.  hunc    9  TacAgric  lA.  batur. 

S  Cic.  Fam    i.  7.  Treb.      primum  JBgyptas  Ro-    10  qui  res  fisdcurabat:  It  SueU  Vesp.  4. 

PoIJt^miU  manuin  judicem  habuit,      pabUcns  reditnx  collie  15 'I  ac.  Ann.  iv.  15.  xii. 
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BE*ESTABLISUM£NT  OF  MONARCHY  UNDEB  AUGUSTUS  ; 
TITLES,  BADGES,  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

The  monarchial  form  of  gOTernment  established  by  Augustus^ 
although  different  in  name  and  external  appearance,  in  several 
respects  resembled  that  which  had  prevailed  under  the  kings. 
Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective.  The  choice 
of  the  kings  depended  on  the  senate  and  people  at  large ;  that 
of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  the  army.  When  the  former  abused 
their  power  they  were  expelled;  the  latter  were  often  put  to 
death  ;  but  the  interests  of  the  army  being  separate  from  those 
of  the  state,  occasioned  the  continuation  of  despotism.  Accord- 
ing to  Fomponius,'  their  rig^hts  were  the  same  ;  but  the  account 
of  Dionysius  and  others  is  different.^ 

As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of 
arms^  he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that  basis, 
as  his  grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Caesar,  had 
done.     But  the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of  Caesar's 
fate  made  him  pursue  a  quite  different  course.     The  dreadful 
destruction  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Tri- 
umviri, had  cut  off  all  the  keenest  supporters  of  liberty,^  and 
liad  so  humbled  the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  willing 
to  submit  to  any  form  of  government  rather  than  hazard  a  repe- 
tition of  former  calamities.^    The  empire  was  now  so  widely 
extended,  the  number  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  so  great^  (the  Romans  having  never  em- 
ployed the  modern  method  of  diminishing  that  number  by  re- 
presentation,) and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt,  that  a 
republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct 
so  unwieldy  a  machine.     The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants 
which  composed  the  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requisite 
to  keep  the  provinces  m  subjection,  could  no  longer  be  con- 
trolled but  by  the  power  of  one.     Had  Augustus  possessed  the 
magnanimity  and  wisdom  to  lay  himself  and  his  successors  under 
proper  restraints  against  the  abuse  of  power,  his  descendants 
night  have  long  enjoyed  that  exalted  station  to  which  his  won- 
derful good  fortune,  and  the  abilities  of  others  had  raised  him. 
Had  he,  agreeably  to  his  repeated  declarations,  wished  for  com- 
mand only  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
would  have  aimed  at  no  more  power  than  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose.     But  the  lust  of  dominion,  although  artfully  disguised, 
appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind.' 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  alter  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
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the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  he  is  said  to 
have  seriously  deliberated  with  his  two  chief  fayourites,  Agrippa 
and  Maecenas,  about  resigning  his  power,  and  restoring  the 
ancient  form  of  government.  Agrippa  advised  him  to  do  so, 
but  Maecenas  dissuaded  him  from  it.  In  the  speeches  which 
Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on  this  occasion,  the  principal 
arguments  for  and  against  a  popular  and  monarchial  government 
are  introduced.  The  aidvice  of  Maecenas  prevailed.^  Augustus, 
however,  in  the  following  year,  having  corrected  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  in  during  the  civil  wars,^  and  having  done 
several  other  popular  acts,  assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a  set 
speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  several  members,  who  had  been  previously  prepared, 
exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  either  prompted 
by  opinion  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one  voice  conjured 
him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as  if  unequal  to  the 
load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant  compliance;  and  that 
only  for  ten  years ;  during  which  time,  he  might  reg^ate  the 
state  of  public  affairs ;  ^  thus  seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint^ 
at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  which  gave  his  usur- 
pation the  sanction  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years ;  but  the 
second  time,  A.  U.  73ti,  he  accepted  the  government  only  for 
&ve  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time  was  then  sufficient,  and 
when  it  was  elapsed,  for  five  years  more ;  but  after  that,  always 
for  ten  years.^  He  died  in  the  fir.^t  year  of  the  fifth  decermmm, 
the  19th  of  August,^  A.  U.  767,  aged  near  76  years,  having  ruled 
alone  near  44  years.  The  succeeding  emperors,  although  at 
their  accession  they  received  the  empire  for  life,  yet  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  ten  years  used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to  com- 
memorate the  renewal  of  the  empire.^ 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct '  had  occasioned  the  loss  of 
liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus  they  established 
tyranny.®  Upon  his  feigned  offer  to  resign  the  empire,  they 
seem  to  have  racked  their  invention  to  contrive  new  honours  for 
.  him.  To  the  names  of  imperatob,  c^sab,  and  prince,®  which 
they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  those  of  Augustus  ^^  and 
Father  of  his  CmiiUry}^  This  title  had  been  first  given  to 
Cicero  by  the  senate,  after  his  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy, ^^  by  the  advice  of  Cato,  or  of  Catulus,  as  Cicero  himself 

1  Dio,  lii.  41.  conauls,  senators,  and  10  Tenerandos  ▼.  -abi>  11  pater  mtriae.   Suet. 
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say&^  It  was  next  decreed  to  Julius  Caesar/  and  some  of  his 
coins  are  still  extant  with  that  inyxiption.  Cicero  proposed 
that  it  should  be  given  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very  young.  It 
was  refused  by  Tiberius,  as  also  the  title  of  impbrator,  and  do- 
MiNuSy  but  most  of  the  succeeding  emperorw  accepted  it.^ 

The  title  of  patbb  patri^b  denoted  chiefly  the  paternal  affec- 
tion which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  towards  their 
subjects;  and  abo  that  power  which,  by  the  Roman  law,  a 
iatherhad  over  his  children.^ 

Cmsab.  was  properly  a  family  title.  According  to  Dio,  it  also 
denoted  power.^  In  later  times,  it  signitied  the  person  destined 
to  succeed  to  the  empire,  or  assumed  into  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  who  himself  was  always 
called  Augustus,  which  was  a  title  of  splendour  and  dignity,  not 
of  power.* 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  romulus, 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city ; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at 
sovereignty,  he  dropped  all  thoughts  of  it,  and  accepted  the  title 
of  AUGUSTUS,  the  proposer  of  which  in  the  senate  was  Munatius 
Plancus.  Servius  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this  desire  of 
Augustus,  describes  him  under  the  name  of  quirinus.^ 

The  chief  title  which  denoted  command  was  impbbator.  Bv 
this  the  successors  of  Augustus  were  peculiarly  distinguishea. 
It  was  equivalent  to  rex.  In  modern  times  it  is  reckoned  supe- 
rior.^ The  title  of  imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  con- 
ferred on  victorious  generals  as  formerly;  but  chiefly  on  tlie 
•mperors  themselves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under 
their  auspices.^  Under  the  republic  the  appellation  of  impera- 
tor was  put  after  the  name ;  as  cicero  imperator  ;  ^^  but  the  title 
of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  a  prdsnomen.^^  Thus,  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  inscribed  on  an  ancient  stone,  found  at  An- 
cyra,  now  Angouri,^*  in  Asia  Minor: — imp.  gj£sar  divi  f.  aug. 

POMT.  MAX.  cos.  XIV.  IMP.  XX,  TRIBUNIC.  POTEST.  XXXVIlI. The  Om- 

peror  Caesar,  the  adopted  son  of  (Julius  Caesar,  called)  Diyus 
(after  his  deification)  ;  Augustus  the  high-priest,  (an  office  which 
he  assumed  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741),  fourteen 
times  consul,  twenty  times  (saluted)  imperator,  (on  account  of 
his  victories.  Dio  says  he  obtained  this  honour  in  all  21  times. 
Thus  Tacitus,  Nomen  imperatoris  semel  atque  vicies  parttim),  in 
the  38th  year  of  his  tribunician  power,  (from  the  time  when  he 
was  first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A.  U.  724)  ^^  So  that 
this  inscription  was  made  above  five  years  before  his  death. 
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The  night  after  Cassar  was  called  auoustus,  the  Tiber  hap^ 
pened  to  oyerflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level  parts  of 
Rome  nayigable,  to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude.  This 
ivent  was  uiought  to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness.  Among 
the  Tarious  expressions  of  flattery  then  used  to  the  emperor^  that 
of  PacuviuSy  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  was  remarkable ;  who 
in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Gauls,'  and  exhorted  the  rest  of  the  senators  to 
do  the  same.  Being  checked  by  Augustus^  he  rushed  forth  to 
the  people,  and  compelled  many  to  follow  his  example.  Whence 
it  became  a  custom  for  the  senators,  when  they  congratulated 
any  emperor  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  that  they 
were  devoted  to  his  service.^ 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune* 
that  an  order  of  the  people  '  was  made,  appointing  the  month 
Sextilis  to  be  called  august.^ 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris  are,  in  the 
Institutes,  sacratissimus  princeps,  and  impebatobia  majestas  ;  in 
the  Pandects,  dominus  nostbb  sacratissimus  princeps  ;  and  the 
same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addition,  perpetuus  Augustus. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to  levy 
armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace,  to 
command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death  within  as  well  as  without  the  city;  and  to  do 
every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others  invested  with 
supreme  command  had  a  right  to  do.' 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augustus 
should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city ;  and  in  the 
provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
consuls. Accordingly,  he  imposed  taxes  on  the  provinces,  re- 
warded and  punished  them  as  they  had  favoured  or  opposed  his 
£&use,  and  prescribed  such  regulations  to  them  as  he  himself 
thought  proper.^ 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  enjoy 
consular  power,  with  twelve  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair 
between  the  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and  enact 
what  laws  he  thought  proper ;  offering  to  swear  that  they  would 
observe  them,  whatever  they  should  be.  This  Augustus  declined, 
well  knowing,  says  Dio,  that  they  would  perform  what  they  cor- 
dially decreed  without  an  oath ;  but  not  the  contrary,  although 
they  bound  themselves  by  a  thousand  oaths.^ 

The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  renders  them  less  sacred, 
and  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  frequent 
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exaction  of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  necessary  cause. 
Livy  informs  us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ^  had  more  influ- 
ence with  the  ancient  Romans  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  puiiish-i 
luents.'  They  did  not,  he  says,  as  in  aftertimes,  when  a  neglect 
of  relig^ion  prevailed,  by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the 
laws  to  themselves,  but  conformed  every  one  his  own  conduct  to 
tbem.^ 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  censor,^ 
yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that  office,  as  also 
those  of  pontifex  maximus  and  tribune  of  the  co|nmons. 

The  emperors  were  fireed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,^  so 
that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased.  Some,  however,  under- 
stand this  only  of  certain  laws:  for  Augustus  afterwards  re- 
quested of  the  senate,  thnt  he  might  be  freed  from  the  Yoconian 
law,  but  a  person  was  said  to  be  legibus  sohdus  who  was  freed 
only  from  one  law.^ 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people 
renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance,  or,  as  it  was  expressed,  con- 
firmed the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath ;  which  custom  was 
first  introduced  by  the  triumviri,  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  re- 
peated to  Augustus,  and  always  continued  under  the  succeeding 
emperors.  They  not  only  swore  that  they  approved  of  what 
the  emperors  had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like  manner 
confirm  whatever  they  should  do.  In  this  oath  the  acts  of  the 
preceding  emperors,  who  were  approved  of,  were  included :  and 
the  acts  of  such  as  were  not  approved  of  were  omitted,  as  of 
Tiberius,  of  Caligula,  &c.  Claudius  would  not  allow  any  one 
to  swear  to  his  acts,^  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear  to  the 
acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  himself.^ 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety  of 
ithe  emperor,  which  was  fu*8t  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  commonly  observed,  so  likewise  by  that  of  Augustus,  even 
after  his  death.  To  violate  this  oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous 
crime,  and  more  severely  punished  than  real  perjury.^"  It  was 
reckoned  a  species  of  treason/^  and  punished  by  the  bastinado, 
sometimes  by  cutting  out  the  tongue.^^  80  that  Minutius  Felix 
justly  says,  '*  It  is  less  hazardous  for  them  to  swear  falsely  by  the 
genius  of  Jove,  than  by  that  of  the  emperor.''^  Tiberius  prohibited 
any  one  from  swearing  by  him,  but  yet  men  swore,  not  only  by 
his  fortune,  but  also  by  that  of  Sejanus.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  it  was  decreed  that  no  oath  should  be  made  by  any  other 
but  the  emperor.      Caligula  ordained  that  to  all  oaths  these 
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words  should  be  added : — ^Nbqub  mb,  nequb  mbos  libbbos  ghari- 
ORBs  HABBO,  QUAM  CAiuM  ET  soRORBs  EJUS,  and  that  the  women 
should  swear  by  his  wife  Drusilla,^  as  he  himself  did,  in  his  most 
public  and  solemn  asseverations.     So  Claudius,  by  Livia.^ 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by 
the  triumviri  to  Julius  CsBsar,  and  confirmed  by  Augustus,  altars 
were  privately  erected  to  Augustus  himself,  at  Rome,^  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  provinces ;  but  he  permitted  no  temple  to  be 
Sublicly  consecrated  to  him,  unless  in  conjunction  with  the  city, 
Lome :  auousto  et  urbi  ROMiE ;  and  that  only  in  the  provinces ; 
for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited.  After  his  death, 
they  were  very  frequent.^ 

It  was  likewise  decreed,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that  when  the 
priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  senate, 
they  should  do  the  same  for  him,  so  for  the  succeeding  emper- 
ors, particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  the  3d  of 
January ;  also,  that,  in  all  public  and  private  entertainments, 
libations  should  be  made  to  him  with  wishes  for  his  safety,  as  to 
the  Lares  and  other  gods.' 

On  public  occasions,  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  trium- 
phal robe.  They  also  used  a  particular  badge,  of  having  fire 
carried  before  them.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lamp,  proba- 
bly borrowed  from  the  Persians.^  Something  similar  seems  to 
have  been  used  by  the  magistrates  of  the  municipal  towns ;  ^  a 
pan  of  burning  coals,  or  a  portable  hearth,^  in  which  incense 
was  burned ;  a  perfumed  stove.^ 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  emperors.^*^ 
Aurelius  Victor  says  that  the  same  thing  was  done  to  Caligula 
and  Domitian.^^ 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with 
ffreat  moderation ;  as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the 
beginning  of  their  governments^  In  his  lodging  and  equipage 
he  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  citizen  of  distinguished  rank, 
except  being  attended  by  his  praetorian  guards.  But  after  he 
had  gained  the  soldiers  by  donatives,  the  people  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  grain,  and  the  whole  body  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of 
repose,  he  gradually  increased  his  authority,^^  and  engrossed  all 
the  powers  of  the  state.  ^^  Such  of  the  nobility  as  were  most 
compliant  s'  were  raised  to  wealth  and  preferments.  Having 
the  command  of  the  army  and  treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing. 
For  although  he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from 
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it*  1.  16.  Or.  F.  i.  13.  6  1. 17.  Xen.  Cyr.  v\U.     caink».\««Bmc«n«>A«ai>     \.^. 

•  "«.  Ann.  I.  11,  73.  iii.  p,   215.   Amm'un.      \uUT*kft\M*;B.«XT.\x.\^.   '^K  OjunXtk  ^vf&a  wrfiaft 

*r,37.  Saet,  62.  Dio.  xxliL  6.    Dio.  U.  8ft.    W  Cm.  c.  ?».  \Ao.  >Sai,     ^xom^Vns. 
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thoie  of  the  state,  yet  both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  his 
I^easure.^ 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus  so  habituated 
the  Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so  much 
as  made  one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor  even  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  tyranny ;  in  consequence  of  which,  their 
character  became  more  and  more  degenerate.  After  being  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  concern  about  public 
affiuTs ;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juvenal,  about  two  things, 
bread  and  g^mes.^  Hence,  from  this  period  their  history  is  less 
interesting,  and,  as  Dio  observes,  less  authentic ;  because,  when 
every  thing  was  done  by  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  of  his  favour- 
ites and  freedmen,  the  springs  of  action  were  less  known  than 
under  the  republic.^  It  is  surprising  that,  though  the  Romans 
at  different  times  were  governed  by  princes  of  the  most  excel- 
lent dispositions,  and  of  the  soundest  judgment,  who  had  seen 
the  woful  effects  of  wicked  men  being  invested  with  unlimited 
power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever  to  have  thought  of  new- 
modelling  the  government,  and  of  providing  an  effectual  check 
against  the  future  commission  of  similar  enormities.  Whether 
they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wished  to  transmit  to  their 
successors,  unimpaired,  the  same  powers  which  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  or  from  what  other  cause,  we  know  not  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  no  history  of  any  people  shon-s  more  clearly  the 
pernicious  effects  of  an  arbitrary  and  elective  monarchy,  on  the 
character  and  happiness  of  both  prince  and  people,  than  that  of 
the  andent  Romans.  Their  change  of  government  was,  indeed, 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  success  with  which  their  lust  of 
conquest  was  attended;. for  the  force  employed  to  enslave  other 
nations,  being  turned  against  themselves,  served  at  first  to  ac' 
•pomplish  and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  their  own  servitude.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of  Rome,  whose  rapacity  and 
corruption  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  were 
«tfae  principal  sufferers  by  this  change ;  for  on  them  thosesavage 
monsters  who  succeeded  Augustus  chiefly  exercised  their  cruelty 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  particularly  the  provinces,  were  not 
«iore  oppressed  than  they  l)^d  been  under  the  republic.^ 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Thb  public  servants  ^  of  the  magistrates  were  called  by  the  coro- 

l  nio.  liii.  18.  popnliqoe  imperio   ob  establUhment,    weary     public       magistratet ; 

S  iMiiein  at  Cireensea,  certamin*    potentiam,  of  the  mixed  authority      while  the  lawa  afford* 

I.    e.    largeaae*     aod  et  avaritiatn  manatra*  of  the  aenate  and  peo.     ed   a   feeble   remedy, 

neetaelM,  Jar.  z.  80.  tuam ;  inralido  legain  pie ;  a  oiode  of  govern,      disturbed  by  Tioleace, 

8  Too.  liil.  19.  anxilio,  qua  Vi,  ainbi*  ment   long   diatracted     defeated  bf   UktcvsiM^ 

4  tisuTadtnaobaenrea,  tu.  poatremo  pecunia  by  conttntiont  amonf^     andi    va'^tB^aft^    w 

Neqa*  provineiatUlaiD  tarbabMotur,  Aon.  i.  2.  the  great,  and  \n  tM   ^W(^«ri«p^«>«^t«V^m« 

nram  ttatam  ahaae-  —na   nrovincea    ae-  end  rendered  \alo\er»*    b  uvWvtVu. 

^u»  qu»$oed  under  the  new  ble  by  tbe  ktwim  oC 
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mon  name  of  appabitorbs,^  because  they  w^e  at  hand  to  exeoute 
their  commands,'  and  their  service  or  {ittendance  apparitiou^ 
These  were,  . 

I.  ScRiB£,  notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  public  ac- 
counts, the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedinffs*  of  the  magistrates.- 
Those  who  exercised  that  office  were  una  scripiwnfacere,^  from 
scriptuSf  -itg.  They  were  denominated  from  the  magistrates, 
whom  they  attended ;  thus,  scribm  qudsstorii^  adilitiiy  prdBtorii, ' 
&c^  and  were  divided  into  different  decuri(B,^  <It  was  deter- 
mined by  lot  what  magistrate  each  of  them  should  attend.  This 
office  was  mor^B  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Bo- 
mans.^  The  scrihm  at  Rome,  however,  were  generally  composed 
of  free-bom  citizens;  and  they  became  so  respectable  that  their 
order  is  callcni  by  Cicero  honestus.^ 

•  There  were  also  actuarii  or  notariiy  who  took  down  in  short- 
hand what  wa^isaid  or  done*'  These  were  different  from  the 
scrida;  And  were  commonly  slaves' or  freedmen.  The  wriba 
were  also'Oilled  librarii.  But  librg,rii  is  usually  put  for  those 
^  who  transcribe  bOoks,  for  which  purpose,  the  wealthy  Romance 
who  had  a  taste  for  literature,  sometimes  kept  several  slaves.^" 

llie  method  of  writing  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
Tented  by  MasCenas ;  according  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro,  the  Davouiw 
ite  slave  and  freedman  of  Cicero. ^^ 

II.  i^R£C0Ntts, "heralds  or  pubb'c  criers,  who  were  employed 
for  various  purposes  : —   * 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence,^^  by  saying, 
8ILBTE  vel  TACETB ;  and  In  sacred  rites  by  a  solemn  form,  fa  vets 
LiNGuis,  oiiB  FAVBTB  OMNBs.  Houce,  SACRUM  sikntiumy  for  aUi^ 
simum  or  maximum*     Orefavent,  they  are  silent*^ 

2.  In  the  Comitia  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century ;  Siey 
called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected.^^  When  laws 
were  to  be  passed,  they  recited  them  to  the  people.^^  In  trials, 
they  summoned  the  judices,  the  persons  accused,  their  accusersi^ 
and  sometimes  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people  to 
an  assembly,  and  the  senate  to  the  senate-house ;  also  the  sol- 
diers, when  encamped,  to  hear  their  general  make  a  speech. ^^ 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them ;  ^^  they  stood  by 
the  spenr,  and  called  out  what  was  offered. 

)  L':v.  i.  a                           Ml  79.  .  Att.  xii.  6.  Saet.  Dom.  Or.  Am.  Hi.  13.  89. 

2  quod  iis  apparebant.  7  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7*  Nep.  10.  Nep.  Att.  13.  14  Cic.  Verr.  v.  15.  Me 

i.*e.   prsfto  erant  ad      Eam.  1.  H  laid.  i.  28.  Sea.  Ep.  p.  78,  7% 

obfquiuin,  SerT.Vlrg.  8  quod  eonim  fidei  ta-  90.  Dio.  U.7.  15  i«e  p.  75. 

Alu.  xii.  850.                     bula  pabUca\    pericu-  12  ailentioin  indicrbant  16  see  p.  6.  lAr.  L  88. 

S  Cic.  Fam.  aiii.  54.           laqufl      magistratunm  rel    imperabant:    ex-  59.  ilL  38.  !▼.  32. 

4  tuTlM.                                 eomniittuntur,        Cic.  aorge,  pnaeo,  fiM>  po-  17  auctionem     conclS' 

£  JUr.u,46.0ell.v't.9.      Verr.  iii.  79.  nolo  aodieBtiain,i>kut.  mabant   v«l    praBdica. 

c  wh6ac0        decurum  9  aotis        excip'iebaut,  Pqbq.^o\.U.  bant.  Plant.  Mmi.  Cic 

rmere,  for  muaut  acri-       Suet.  Jol.  55.  \a  Hot.  04.  \\.  \».  ».  \«n/va.\6.0£  ii .  13. 

t^  entore,  Cic;  Verr.  10  Dio.  1y.7.  FcitCw.     Vi\.\,\\it  K.».^»l\.  UQ(.K,¥AV^.«Hav*VV. 
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4b  In  the  public  garoes,  they  invited  the  people  io  attend 
tiiem ;  they  ordered  ^aves  and  other  improper  persons  ta  be 
removed  from  them ;  ^  they  proclaimed  ^  the  victors  and  crowned 
them  ;^  they  invited  the  people  to  see  the  secular  games,  which 
were  celebrated  only  once  every  1 10  years,  by  a  solemn  fonn, 

C^pmrENITB  AD  LUDOS    SPECTANDOS,    QUOS   NBC    SPECTAVIT   QUISQUAM^ 
JOC  SPBCTATUBU8  EST.^ 

5.  -In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to  bo 
exhibited,^  they  invited  people  to  attend  by  a  certain  form ;  bx 

BBQUIA8    CHBEMBTI,   gUIBVS    B8T   COMMODUM,    IBB   JAM    TEMPOS    EST, 

OLI.US  EFFBBTUB.^  Uonce  theso  funerals  were  called  funeba  in- 
DiGTiVA.  The  prtBCones  also  used  to  give  public  notice  wheiu 
such  a  person  died ;  thus,  ollus  quibis  lbto'da'tus^bst.^  - 

6«  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment, » they  sometimee 
signified  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor  ^lictor,  vibo 

Jwrti  ADDS  VIBGAS  ET  IN  BUM  LEg'b  primum  AGE.^  " . . 

7.  When  things  were- lost' or  stolen,  they  searched  for«them.' 
The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honoomble,  wa» 
profitable.^^    They  were  generally  freebbm,  and  divided  into 

Similar  to  the  pracanes  were  those  who  collected  the  money 
bidden  for  goods  at  an  auction  froni  the  purchaser,  called  goac- 
TOBEs.*^  They  were  servants  ^  of  the  money-brokers,  who  at-  • 
tended  at  the  auctions :  hence,  coactumes  arqentUriaa  Jactitare, 
to  exercise  the  trade  of  such  a  coUector.^^  They  seem  also  to 
have  been  employed  by  bankers  tQ  procure  payment  from  debt- 
ors of  every  kind.  But  the  collectors  of  the  public  revenues 
were  likewise  called  coactobes.^* 

-.  III.  LiCTOBEs.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who 
borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  their  name  ^'  from  their  binding  the  hands  and 
legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourged. ^^  They  ca.]cned  on 
their  shoulder  rods,"  bound  with  a  ^ong  in  the  form  of  a  bun- 
dlB,^^  and  an  axe  jutting  out  in  the  middle  of  them.  They  went 
before  all  the  greater  magistrates,  except  the  censors,  one  by 
one  in  a  line.  He  who  went  foremost  was  called  pbimus  lictob  ; 
he  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrate,  was  called  proximus 
LiCTOB,  or  postremus,^^  i.  e.  the  chief  lictor,  summus  lictor,  who 
used  to  receive  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 


1  Cic  Rasp.  Har.  12.  Chremes,  now  is  the      78.  Petron.  Arb.  r.  57.  IB  Gell.  xii.  S. 

Ijiv.  ii.  37.  time;    be   is   brought      where  an  oilasion    is  17  vitgasulmwasPlBUt. 

2  medicabsnt.  oat  for  burial,  Ter.  supposed  to  be  made  to  Ac.-ii.  2.  ▼.  74.  iii<S2.r. 
S  Cic;  Faoi.  V.  12.  I'honn.  t.  i^.  38.  the  custum  abolished  29.  viminei  fasces  vir- 
4  Come  and  be  speeta*  7  Fsst.  Quir.  Suet.  Jul.      bj  the  iKbutian  law.         gimm,  Ep.  i.  1. 86.  vel 

torsergaineftwbichno  Si*  10  Jur.  vii.  6,  &c.              ex  betula,  Plin.  xvi.  18. 

one  has  teen,  nor  will  8  Lictor,  apply  the  rods  11  Hor.  Sat.  i.'d.  86.      s.  dU.  se»  foran,  ^  326. 

■ee  again.  Suet  Claud,     to  this  man  ef  valour,      Cic.  Cln.  64.  18  bsciUos  loto  wVVMijk.'- 

21.  Hvodtan.  KL  8k  and  on  him  iirnt  eze>  12  ministri.                        V)%  \n.w»^dn.Tft.U«ria*^ 

9  Cie»Leg9.U.a4.  eate    tbm    Jaw,    Liv.  13  Snet.  Vesp.  1.  Itt  VTvr.  xsa^.  ^^.  ywu 

e  Wkaerer  Jut  »  wind  xx'i.  IS.  16.  U  Cic.rK«b.Pntt.lA.         VrBX.\.\.1.\»W. >-'»>» 

t00t^ad  tk9  fiuMnl  of  9  i'ltuL  M^rc.  iii.  4.  v.  15  a  ligando,  lav.  *u  Vi.       ^a\\-  i»^?.'  "^^ 
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The  office  of  the  licton  was, 

1.  To  remore  the  crowd,^  by  Baying,  ceditk,  consul  vbsit  v 

JUTB  VIAM  Tel  LOCUM  CONSULI  ;    81   VOBIS  VIDBTVRy  DI8CEOITB,    QUI* 

BITES,  or  some  such  words,'  whence  the  lictor  is  called  summotor 
aditus.  This  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  noise  and 
bustle.^  When  the  magistrate  retumed-rhome,  a  lictor  knocked< 
at  the  door  with  his  ro^^  which  he  also  did  when  the  magistrate 
went  to  any  other  house.^ 

3.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates.^ 
What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us,  namely,  dismounting 
from  horsebauc,  uncovering  the  head,  going  out  of  the  way^  and 
also  rising  up  to  them.^ 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms :  i,  lictob,  col- 

LIOA  NANUS  ;  I,  caput  OBNUBB  HUJUS  ;  ARBORI  INFELICI  8U8PENOE  ; 
VKBBERATO  VEL  INTRA  POM<KRIUM  Vel  CXtVa  POMOCRIUM  ;  I,  LICTOB, 
nSLIGA  AO  PALUM  ;    ACCEDE,  LICTOR,  VIRGAS  ET  SECURES  EXPEDI  ;    IN 

BUM  LEGE  AGE,  i.  0.  secuH  peTCute,  Tel  firi,^ 

The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the  common 
people,  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  him  on  whom  they  at-' 
tended.  They  were  different  from  the  public  slaves,  who  waited 
on  the  magistrates.' 

•  IV.  AccENsr.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from 
summoning  ^^^  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those  who  had 
lawsuits  to  court.^^  One  of  them  attended  on  the  consul  wh» 
had  not  the  fasces.^^  Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  one  of 
them  called  out  to  the  praetor  in  court  when  it  was  the  third 
hour,  or  nine  o'clock,  before  noon  ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and' 
the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon.^  They  were  com- 
monly the  freedmen  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended ; 
at  least  in  ancient  times. ^^  The  ticcensi  were  also  an  order  of 
soldiers,  called  supemumerarii^  because  not  included  in  the 
legion." 

V.  ViATORES.  These  were  properly  the  officers  who  attended 
on  the  tribunes  and  sediies.^^  Anciently  they  used  to  summon 
the  senators  from  the  country  where  they  usually  resided ; 
whence  they  had  their  name.^' 

VI,  Carnifbx.  The  public  executioner  or  hangman,  who 
executed  ^^  slaves,  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank ;  for  slaves 

I  at  tarbam  sammove*    5  Plin.  rii.  80.  i.  8L  bind  him  to  the  tUke.      iiU  83. 

r^ntt  ^>v.  Hi.  11.  48.  6  animadrertere  nt  de«  Lictor,  draw  near,  g«t  13  Varr.  L.    L.    r.  9. 

yiii.  33.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  bitua  honos  iis  radderc*  ready   the    rods    and  Plin.  rii.  bO. 

16-  10.  tur.  Suet.  Jul.  80.  axe*.    Treat  him   ac-  14  Cic.  Frat.  i.  1. 4. 

II  solennia  ille  lictomm  7  Sen.  Kp.  64.  Suet. Jul.  cording  to  law,— Lir.  16  Veg.ii.l9.Aw.Cic. 
et  prienuncius  clamor,  78.  i.  26.  ri-i.  7.  32.  xxri.  Verr.  i.  88.  Lir.  Tiii.& 
Plin.  Pan.  61.  Lir.  ii.  8  Go,  lictor,   bind  hit  16.  10. 

„  ^  arma ;  cover  hia  head ;    9  Lir.  ii.  55.  He.  Verr.    16  Lir.  ii.  56.  xxx.  89. 

f  IJr.  xJr,  S9.  jMUum.  hang  him    upon    the     i.Sfi.  17  qaod  sape  in  ria  et- 

4  foma,  uti  mos   ft,  gallows;   Koorge  kUa    10  aJiaockiiAo.,  MiiX^  CAc.  Sen.  16>  Co- 

jjr^a  p^rcustUf   Lir.  without  (or  witlun)  the    11  \u^«a.  \x«R«Vu^T«t.\. 

"••'*•  Ponueriam.  Oo,lVstor,    U  Sw«t.  Jul.  «.  Vw  ^*  »ww\\w»  %B«JwJ«^ 
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and  Areedmen  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  firom  free** 
bom  citizens.^  The  camifex  was  of  servile  condition,  and  held 
in  such  contempt  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  reside  within  thft. 
dty,  but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia,  or  EsquHina^  near  the 
place  destined  for  the  punishment  of  slaves,^  called  Sestertiumy 
where  were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets,^  and  where  also  the 
bodies  of  slaves  were  burnt,  or  thrown  out  unburied.^ 

Some  think  that  the  camifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the 
prison  under  the  triumviri  capitales,  who  had  only  the  super- 
intendence or  care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  trahere  adcamificeniy 
to  imprison.^ 

LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Thr  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public  authority^ 
and  enforced  by  sanctions,  to  direct  the  conduct  and  secure  th# 
rights  of  its  inhabitants.' 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the 
application  of  a  magistrate.^ 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence  ^  was 
that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law,  or  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  compiled  by  the  decemviri,  and  ratified  by  the  people  ;^^ 
a  work,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  all  the  libraries  of 
philosophers.'^^  Nothing  now  remains  of  these  laws,  but  scattered 
fe^^ments. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  extension 
of  the  empire;  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently  of  the 
number  of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances,  gave  oc* 
casion  to  a  great  many  new  laws.^ 

At  first  Uiose  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws, 
which  were  made  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,^^  but  afterwards 
those  also  which  were  made  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,^^  when  they 
were  made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people ;  first  by  the 
Horatian  law,^^  and  afterwards  more  precisely  by  the  PubUlian 
and  Hortensian  laws.^ 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name^'  of  the 
persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject  to  which  they 
refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  lex,  whether  it  respected 

Tm.  Ann.  iii.  50.            19.  philosophonim     bibli>  er  was  ordm-ed  by  tba 

Cic   Rab.   5.    Plaot.  7  lex    jnsti   inlnstic^ue  othecin  aDteponendum,  commons  collectively; 

Pvend.  i.  8.  t.  98.              regnla.  Sen.  Ben.  it.  Or.  i.  44.  ahoald  bind  the  whoML 

3  jttxU  laeam   senrili*      12.   leges   quid    diud  12  corruntissima  repnb-  peo).le,  Lir.  iii.  95. 
bus  poenis  lepositom,      sunt  qaam  minis  mixta  lica     pIurimaB     leges,  lout  plebiacita  omnes 
Tae.  Ann.  XT.  60.  ii.      prvcepta  ?  £p.  94.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  27.  Uuirites  tenerent,-tbiik 
82.  Plut.  GaU).  8  rogante     magistrato,  13  populiscita,  Tac.  An.  the  orders  of  the  con- 

4  emoea    ek     patibula,     see  p.  73,  ^i.  iii.  53.  raoaft  aVvouVi  Vfv\A  iSl 


Tac  Ann.  xir.  S3.  9  Romani   juris,   Liv.  14  pleViscU*.  \\\*'Row.a»%,"Viw.  VSJl. 

5  Pla«t.  Caa.  ii.  6.  r.  2.     xMsir.  6.  15  ut  quud  tr\baVvm  tAb-      Vi.  Y.vVt.  tia.  ^?^^tt*  wv- 
^^r'.^^r'w*  *         }?">^P'.}30.  beh  jusswset,  popuUm     \\J.  %.Vb.Vie\Liji.'^Bl. 

§  ruat.  Kua,  at.  e.  r.    U    outaibus      omnium      tcnerct,—Uuxl  wUVax-    Yi  uomcu  %"tv\.>:».. . 

X  Ii 


iSa  aOMAH  AffnOITITIEf. 

the  public,^  the  right  of  priyate  persons,^  or  the  particalar  in- 
terest of  an  inditidual.    Bat  this  last  was  properly  called 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  consularks,  by  a 
tribune,  TRntimiTL£y  by  the  decemyiri,  DSCBMyiRALBs.'^ 


SIGNIFICATIONS  OF  JUS  AND  LEX,  AND  DIFFERENT 
SPEOIES  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

The  words  Jus  and  Lex  are  used  in  yarious  senses.  They  are 
both  expressed  by  the  English  word  law. 

Jus  properly  implies  what  is  just  and  right  in  itself,  or  what 
from  any  cause  is  binding  upon  us.^  Lex  is  a  written  statute  or 
ordinance.^  Jus  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obli- 
gation which  it  imposes ;  ^  or,  according  to  the  TweWe  Tables, 

QUODCUNQUE  POPULUS  JUS8IT,   ID  JUS  ESTO,  gUOD   MAJOR   PARS   JUDI- 

eARiT,  ID  JUS  RATUMQUB  BSTO.^  But  JUS  and  kx  have  a  different 
meaning,  according  to  the  words  with  which  they  are  joined : 
thus,  Jus  NATURiB  yel  NATURALE,  is  what  nature  or  right  reason 
teaches  to  be  right ;  and  jus  gentium,  what  all  nations  esteemed 
to  be  right :  boUi  commonly  reckoned  the  same.^  Jus  civitan 
Vel  ciyiLE,  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  country  esteem 
to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute.^"  When  no 
word  is  added  to  restrict  it,  jus  ciyiLE  is  put  for  the  ciril  law  of 
the  Romans.  Cicero  sometimes  opposes  jus  civile  to  Jus  naturale, 
and  sometimes  to  what  we  call  criminal  law.^^  Jus  commune,  what 
is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  general,  or  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  any  country. ^^  Jus  publicum  et  privatum,  what  is  right 
with  respect  to  the  people,^^  or  the  public  at  lUrge,  and  with  re- 
spect to  indiriduals ;  political  and  civil  law.^^  But^u^  publicum 
is  also  put  for  the  right  which  the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed.'^ 
Jus  sENATORiuM,^^  what  related  to  the  rights  and  customs  of  the 
senate ;  what  was  the  power  of  those  who  might  make  a  motion 
in  the  senate ;  *^  what  the  privilege  of  those  who  delivered  their 
opinion ;  ^^  what  the  power  of  the  magistrates^  and  the  rights  ot 
the  rest  of  the  members,  &c.^^    Jus  divinum  et  humanum,  what  is 

1  ju  pobtieam  r*l  sa-  propositu  juMera,  JAr.  Clc.  Legg;  i,  15.  Her.  12  Cie,   Cac.  i.    Dig* 

cram.  Hi,  34.  vel  a  delectu,  ii.  IS.  Inst. 

8  Jus  priratatn  Tel  ci-  Cic.  Legff.  i.  6.  ajasto  8  lay.  tH.  17.  ix.  33.  18  quasi    jus    populi- 

▼Ue«  et  jure  legendo.  i.  e.  Cic.  cum. 

8  GelL  z.  80.  Ase.  Cie.  eligendo,     from      the  9  Cir.  Sext.   42.   Har.  14  Liv.     iii.    34.    Cic. 

■  Mil.  choice  of  ^at  ia  just  resp.  14.  Fam.  Ir.  14.  Plin.  Eu. 

4  Cic.  Sext  64.  Rnll.  and  right,  ii.  i.   lex,  10  Cic.  Top.  5.  Off.  iiu  i.  22. 

ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  fift— ^.  justorum    injustornm*  16, 17.  Or.  i.  48.  hence  15  fns    comniune,   Ter. 

5  Cic.  Off.  iii.  81.  que    distinctio,     ibid,  constitnere    jus,    quo  Fhnr,  IL  8. 65. 

6  lex,  qua  scripto  iaii>  Urcco  nomine  appel-  omnes   atantur,  Dom.  16  pan  juris  public!. 
eit,  quod  Tolt,  aat  ju-  lata  rofM$,  a  sunm  cui<  cni  niliJeeti  aint,  C«c.  17  qua    potestas   reft* 

iem/o,    tut    retando,      que  tribuendo.  1 6.  so  jus  Romanom,  Ao'      rentibna,  ae«  p.  10. 

€Se.  L0gf.  ^  €1  «  Ja-  7  eat  enim  jus  qnod  Vex     ^Veam,  te.  18  quid       oensendbi<8 

'gmda,  quod  lad  aoJet,  eonstituU,  that  la  law,    \V  Vu  V"^^'B""^>  ^^^*     V*»* 

ut/maot0m:Mt,VArr.lA,  or,     that    is    binding      Seat.  «U"V«rt.  \.  ASi.   \^  ^\«L»'«.vVviw.\\, 

*•  r,  7.  hgere  l^ea  wfakh  the  Uw  ordama^     C(B«\«u'».0«a\.V 
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rifht  nith  iMp«ct  to  tfaingi  divina  and  haitMn.'  Jut  fkstck 
BiiTM,  what  tbe  edict*  of  the  prattor  ordained  la  be  ri^hL*  Jut 
BOHOtunmn.'  Jus  WLiytmnK,  suttiuH,  &c.,  the  booki  of  law 
eofppaeed  by  Flarius,  £liuj,  &c.  Ubbiruit,  i.  e.  civilb  privatum, 
tx  quo  jut  dicil  pralor  urbamu.*  Jum  FiucoukTosiDM,  the  law 
observed  with  respect  to  the  goods'  of  those  who  were  suretiea' 
for  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  or  undertakers  of  the 
public  works,'  which  were  pledged  to  the  public,"  and  sold,  if 
the  fanner  or  undertaker  did  not  perforni  his  bargain.'  Hence 
.PRADiATOa,  a,  perwn  who  laid  out  his  money  in  purchasing 
these  goods,  and  who,  of  course,  was  well  acqaointed  with  what 
was  right  or  wrong  in  sucii  matters."  Jus  feciub,  the  law  of 
arms  or  heraldry,  or  the  form  of  proclaiming  war."  Jus  leoiti- 
■DK,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with  jus  civile,  bat 
Jtu  Itgitimam  exigere,  t«  demand  one's  legal  right,  or  what  is 
l^ally  due."  Jus  cohsdbittdihib,  what  long  use  hsth  eetablished, 
oppoied  to  I.BAB  jus  at  jus  scriptum,  statute  or  written  law." 
Jia  pONTinciuM  vol  siCBnw,  what  is  right  with  regard  to  religion 
and  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  wag  afterwards 
called  ecclesiaslicsl  law."  Ho  jub  retigioni*,  augurvm,  c^rema- 
niarum,  auspiciorum,  &c.  Jus  bbllicum  vel  UEi,i.t,  what  may  be 
justly  done  to  a  state  at  war  with  ui,  and  to  the  conquered." 
Juris  discipUna,  the  knowledge  of-law."  S-runiosi  juris,  i.  e. 
juritpTuientia,  students  in  law.  ConsulH,  periti,  dc,  lawyers." 
JuRB  et  Isffibus,  by  common  and  statute  law.  So  Horace,  tn'r 
boata  e»t  quis  t  Qui  canaulla  patnmt,  qui  leges,  .inraque  stnal, 
&c.  Jura  dabat  legeeqne  viris."  But  jdba  is  oflen  put  for 
laws  in  general ;  thus,  nova  jura  cottdere.  Jdbi  iiiotnta  metw 
injusti  fateare  necesae  eat,  cinica  jura  rerpondert,"  Joa  and 
AgniTAs  are  distinguisbed,  _;'u«  and  juslilia;  jus  civile  and  leges. 
80  sqtaim  el  boman  \a  opposed  to  cailidtan  versututnqae  jus,  an 
artfiil  interpretation  of  a  written  law.  Summum  jus,  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  summa  injuria.^  Summo  jure  agere,  conitrtden, 
experiri,  &c.,  to  try  l^e  utmost  stretch  of  law.  Jus  vel  Jum» 
QwriiiBm,  civium,  &c"     JuRi  sanguinis,  cognationit,  &c.,  ne- 


niii.  CI.  1.  II.I.1II  Im     pl^iri  gppcriu.  11  I^.  Bun.  I 
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ctttttudo,  V.  jta  ntcenitudmit,  relstionthip.'  Jns  regni,  sriffht 
(o  the  crown  ;  hononim,  to  prefemtenli ;  qui/na  per  fraudeni  jut 
fuU,  potter  or  authority ;  Ju<  luxuriie  pabUca  datum  etl,  a. 
licence;  qui&u*  faliere  ac  farari  jia  eral ;  in  jut  el  ditionem  vel 
potetlateia  alicujut  venire,  comxdere  ;  habere  jut  tn  aliguem  ;  std 
jaris  ease  ac  tnaacipii,  i.  e.  sui  arbilrii  et  nemini  parcre,  to  be 
one's  own  niMter;  in  cojUroverao  jure  eel,  it  is  a  point  of  law 
not  fixed  or  determined.'  Jus  dicere  vbI  reddere,  to  adminisler 
justice.  Dare  jut  gratia,  to  sacrifice  justice  to  interest."  Jus 
is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  ia  administered ;  thus,  in 
JUS  EtHus,  i.e.  ad prtelorit  sellam ;  injure,  i.e.  apud prmtorem, 
in  court;  dejure  currere,  froni  court' 

Lbx  is  oAen  token  in  the  same  ^neral  sense  with  jus  :  thus. 
Lex  ett  recta  ratio  itTtperandi  alque  prohibettdi,  a  taoaine  deorum 
tracia;  jutlorutn  injutlommque  dittinctio;  sternum  qviddaiitr 
quod  uaiveTsum  mtmdura  regit ;  consensio  onmium  geTttium  lex 
naturm pulanda  est ;  lum  teripia  led  naia  lex:  lalut  poptdi  tu- 
prema  lex  ealo  ;  fimdamentum  libertatit,  Jons  mquitotii,  &c' 

Lrgbs  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Uoman  peo* 
pie,  but  for  any  established  reeulaUons;  thus,  of  the  free  towns, 
tiBoos  HONiciFjiLsa,  of  the  nliied  towns,  of  the  pronnces." 

When  LEX  is  put  absolutely,  the  Uw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is 
meant ;  as,  lege  hanedttaa  ad  gentem  Momciam  veniebat,  ta  ad. 
hot  redibal  i.ebk  hmreditat^  that  eatate  by  law  fell  to  them. 

Lbobs  cbhsoru,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  the 
censors ;  lex  matieipii  Tel  mandpium,  the  farm  and  condition  of 
f»nTeying  property." 

IiBQBs  venditionu  Yel  veivdiutn  vendaidorum,  agrum  tel  da- 
man possideadi,  &c.,  rules  or  conditions." 

lAQsa  hittoriiB,  poetnalum,  vertuum,  &C.,  rules  obseried  ia 
writing."  Thus  we  sav,  the  laws  of  history,  of  poetry,  versify- 
ing, &C.,  and,  in  a  similar  sense,  the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism, 
mechanirs,  &c. 

In  the  Corpus  Juiis,  lsx  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion; 
thus  LEX  ChristioTia,  ealholica,  venerabilia,  tanetissima,  &c. 
But  we  in  a  similar  sense  use  the  word  iaiB  for  the  Jewish  reli' 
gion ;  as  the  law  and  the  goapel ;  or  for  the  books  of  Moses ; 
as,  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Jus  BOMANuM,  Or  Romon  lata,  was  either  written  or  unwritten 
law."     The  several  species  which  constituted  the  jut  tcriplam, 
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wore,  laws,  properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the 
edicts  or  decisions  of  ma^strates,  and  the  opinions  or  writings 
of  lawyers.  Unwritten  law  ^  comprehended  natural  equity  and 
custom.  Anciently  jus  scriptum  only  comprehended  laws  pro- 
perly so  called.^  All  these  are  frequently  enumerated  or  alluded 
to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  them  pontes  iEguiTATis.^ 

LAWS  OF  THE  DECEMVIRI^  OR,  THE  XII  TABLES. 

Vabiovs  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  these  the  most  eminent  is 
Godfrey.* 

According  to  his  account, 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  lawsuits ;  the  ii.  q£ 
thefts  and  robberies ;  iii.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  creditors 
over  their  debtors ;  iv.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  families ;  v.  of 
inheritances  and  guardianships ;  yi.  of  property  and  possession ; 
v».  of  trespasses  and  damages ;  yiii.  of  estates  in  the  country ; 
IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people ;  x.  of  funerals,  and  all 
ceremonies  relating  to  the  dead ;  xi.  of  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  of  religion  ;  xii.  of  marriages,  and  the  right  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on  these 
laws,^  but  their  works  are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected  from 
various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws  are,  in 
general,  very  briefly  expressed  :  thus. 

Si  in  jus  vocet,  atque  (i.  e.  statim)  eat. 
'  Si  membrum  rupsit  (ruperit),  m  cum  eo  pacit  (paciscetur\. 

TALIO  E8T0. 
-    Si  FALSUM  TESTIMONItJM  DICA8SIT  (dixertt)  SAXO  DBJICITOR. 

Privilbgia  ne  irroqanto  ;  sc  magistraius. 
■  De  capitb  (de  vita,  Itbertate^  etjure)  civis  Romani,  nisi  per 
MAXIMUM  centuriatum  (per  comitia  centuriata)  ne  ferunto. 

Quod  postremum  populus  jussit,  id  jus  ratum  bsto. 

HOMINEM  MORTUUM  IN  URBE  NE  SEPELITO,  NEVE  URITO. 

Ad  DIV08  adeunto  caste  :  pietatem  adhibento,  opes  amovento. 
Qui  secus  faxit,  devs  ipse  vindex  erit. 
'  FsRiis  JURQiA  amovento.     Ex  patriis  ritibus  optima  colunto, 

PeRJURII  PCRNA  DIVINA,  EXITIVM  ;  HUMANA,  dedecus. 

Impius  ne  audeto  placare  donis  iram  dborum. 

Nequis  agrum  consegrato,  auri,  argenti,  eboris  sacrandi 
modus  esto. 

The  most  important  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  the< 
Twelve  Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned  and  explained, 
elsewhere  in  various  places. 


iiS"^'^P*'^'         STop.6,  8tc  Htr.ii.    4  JacoliaB    U««iofc«-     i  Cvb.  \^e%%.    *^«  ^« 
8jXg.Ong.Jar.  13,  4„,^  YVwi.TA^.^a* 
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After  the  publication  of  the  Twelre  Tables,  every  one  un- 
derstood what  was  his  right^  but  did  not  know  the  way  to  obtain 
it     For  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their  patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and. 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  law- 
suits,^ called  ACTiONEs  leois.  The  forms  used  in  making  bar*, 
gains,  in  transferring  property,  &c.,  were  called  actus  lbgitimi. 
— There  were  also  certain  days  on  which  a  lawsuit  could  be 
raised,^  or  justice  could  be  lawfully  administered,^  and  others  on 
which  that  could  not  be  done ;  *  and  some  on  which  it  could  be 
done  for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another/  The  know- 
ledge of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  patricians,  and 
chiefly  to  the  pontifices,  for  many  years ;  till  one  Cn.  Flavins^ 
the  son  of  a  ireedman,  the  scribe  or  clerk  of  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  a  lawyer  who  had  arranged  in  writing  these  actiones  and- 
days,  stole  or  copied  the  book  which  Appius  had  composed,  and, 
published  it,  A.  U.  440.^  In  return  for  which  favour  he  was 
made  curule  aedile  by  the  people,  and  afterwards  praetor.  From 
him  the  book  was  called  jus  civilk  flavianum.^ 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  process ; 
and,  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them  in, 
writing  by  certain  secret  marks,^  somewhat  like  what  are  now 
used  in  writing  short-hand,  or,  as  others  think,  by  putting  one 
letter  for  another,  as  Augustus  did,^  or  one  letter  for  a  whole 
word,  {per  siglas,  as  it  is  called  by  later  writers.)  However,,- 
these  forms  also  were  published  by  Sextus  JFMus  Catus,  who  for 
his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egregie 
cordatus  homo^  a  remarkably  wise  man.^"    His  book  was  named 

JUS  iELlANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  law ;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and  the 
means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  institu- 
tion of  patronage.^^  It  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a  patron  to  ex- 
plain the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage  their  lawsuits. 

Titus  Coruncanius,  who  was  the  first  plebeian  pontifex 
waximus,  A.  U.  500,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  his 
advice  freely  to  all  the  citizens  without  distinction,^  whom 
many  afterwards  imitated;  as  Manilius,  Crassus,  Mucius 
Scaevola,  C.  Aquilius,  GaUus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius,  &c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously,  used 
to  walk  across  the  forum,^^  and  were  applied  to  '*  there,  or  at  their 

\  aalbaa  ioter   se   ho-  9  intercisi.  Jar.  Gell.  ti.  9.  VaL  11  Me  p.  £4. 

miaeg  diseepUrent  6  fMtot    pablkarit,  et      Max.   ii.   5.    &    PUn.  18  LW.  Epit.  18. 1.8.S. 

S  goMndo  lege  mgi  pot-      actionea  primam  edidVt.     nuui.l.a.6.  85.  38.  D.  Orig.  Jar. 

*''•  7  Lit.  ix.  46.  Cic.  0».    8  nolVa,  C«. Mw.  \\.  Id  tranirerio  foro. 

f  *«•  A**/.  i.  41.  Mur.  11.  Att.  v\.   »  Sn«l.  Atit  «6.  \\  «A  «m  «d:\\ijk!«x. 

#  ae/iutt.  1.  1.  2.  B.  7.  D.  Grig.    \Q  C\c,  0».  \.  AJ». 
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omi  holises.  Such  as  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in 
low,  often  had  their  doors  beset  with  clients  before  day-break,' 
for  their  gate  was  open  to  all,^  and  the  house  of  an  eminent 
lawyer  was,  as  it  were,  the  oracle  of  the  whole  city.  Hence 
CScero  calls  their  power  rbqnum  judiciale.^ 

The  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat.^  The 
client^  coming  up  to  him,  said,  licet  consulere  ?  '  The  lawyer 
answered,  consulb.  Then  the  matter  was  proposed,  and  an 
answer  returned  yery  shortly ;  thus,  qu.cro  an  existimes  ?  yel, 

ID  JUS    EST   NECNE  P SECUNDUM    EA,    QU^    PROPONUNTUR,    EXISTIMO, 

PLACET,  PUTO.  Lawyers  gare  their  opinions  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  writing ;  commonly  without  any  reason  annexed,^ 
bat  not  always. 

Sometimes,  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  forum,^  and,  after  deliberating  toge- 
Aer  (which  was  called  disputatio  fori),  they  pronounced  a 
joint  opinion.  Hence,  what  was  determined  by  the  lawyers,  and 
adopted  by  custom,  was  called  recepta  sententia,  receptum  jus, 
BBCEPTus  Mos,  POST  MULTAs  YARiATiONES  RECEPTUM ;  and  the  rules 
observed  in  legal  transactions  by  their  consent,  were  called  re- 
Qjjhx  juris. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  defective,  the 
lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural  equity ; 
and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the  authority  of 
Jaws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  interpretes,  but  also 
-coNDiTORBs  ct  AUCTOREs  JURIS,  and  their  opinions  jus  civile, 
opposed  to  leges.^ 

Uicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been 
perverted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers.^ 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to 
give  advice  about  matters  of  law ;  but  at  first  this  was  only  done 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  distinguished 
by  their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the  Cincian  law, 
lawyers  were  prohibited  from  taking  fees  or  presents  from  those 
who  consulted  them,'"  which  rendered  the  profession  of  jurispru<» 
dence  highly  respectable,  as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank 
and  learning,  not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  of 
assisting  their  fellow-citizens,  and  through  their  favour  of  rising 
to  preferments.  Augustus  enforced  this  law  by  ordaining  tliat 
those  who  transgressed  it  should  restore  fourfold.'' 

Under  the  emperors,  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees  '^ 
firom  their  clients,  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,'^  and  after  the 

1  Gc  Or.  U!.  88.  Hor.  tripode,  Cic.  Lef g.  i.  8.  Off.  ni.  16.  18  bonorarium,  certam 
Sat.  i.  1.  r.  9.  £p.  ti.  1.  Or.  iL  33.  iii.  33.  9  Mnr.  18.  jastamqae  meraedeoBL^ 
104.  5Cie.  Mur.  13.  10  hence,    Urpe    t«m     %«tt\.l%«c.\1. 

2  conetu  jaavajMteba^  6  Hor.  S»t.  u.  8.  IflB.  etnpU  miMtOB  defnk-    \&  c%x^«e.^\«     vw^i^^ 
Tibai. Lh 98.  Sen. Bp,  9t.  dere  linear,  Ov.  Km.      -w««a\t     mo^um     V«f • 

SCk.Or,i.4S.Att.1.h    rJar.lKi,  1.10.89.  \i\%»d\TO\  >sa^^  »A.-**- 

#  «r  MolHf,  Uaquua  ex   8  Dig.  Cic.  Case.  24.  86.    11  Dio.  \W.  \8.  ^*  %fs*X«<k»^'^»R«  ^«**"* 
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business  was  done?  Thus  the  ancient  connection  between 
patrons  and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and  every  thing  was  done 
for  hire.  Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  assumed  &e 
profession  of  lawyers,'  pleadings  became  venal,^  adyooates  made 
a  shameful  trade  of  their  function  by  fomenting  lawsuits,*  and, 
instead  of  honour,  which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  lived 
upon  the  spoils  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  received 
large  and  annual  salaries.  Various  edicts '  were  published  by 
the  emperors  to  check  this  corruption,  also  decrees  of  the  se- 
nate,® but  these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but  also '' 
by  magistrates  and  judges,^  and  a  certain  number  of  them  at- 
tended every  proconsul  and  proprastor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  in  questions  of  law 
.only  to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not  to 
deviate  from  their  opinion,  that  thus  he  might  bend  the  laws, 
and  make  them  subservient  to  despotism.  His  successors  (except 
Caligula)  imitated  this  example ;  till  Adrian  restored  to  lawyers 
their  former  liberty,^  which  they  arc  supposed  to  have  retained 
to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  alterations  after  that  took  place, 
is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  roost 
remarkable  were  m.  antistius  labeo,^*'  and  c.  ateius  capito," 
under  Augustus ;  and  these  two,  from  their  different  characters 
and  opinions,  gave  rise  to  various  sects  of  lawyers  after  them ; 
CASsins,  under  Claudius ;^^  salvius  julianus,  under  Hadrian; 
FOMPONius,  under  Julian ;  caius,  under  the  Antonines ;  papini- 
ANUS,  under  Severus;  ulpianus  and  paulus,  under  Alexander 
Severus ;  hermogenes,  under  Constantine,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the  usual 
studies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy,^^  usually 
attached  themselves  to  some  eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to  Q* 
Mucius  Scaevola,^*  whom  they  always  attended,  that  they  might 
derive  knowledge  from  his  experience  and  conver^tion.  I*  or 
these  illustrious  men  did  not  open  schools  for  teaching  law,  as 
the  lawyers  afterwards  did  unaer  the  emperors,  whose  scholars 
were  called  auditores." 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as  much 

xL  7.— He   (Clandias)  2  Juv.  viii.  47.  Jur.  Snet  3t.  12    Cusiana       tcholA 

t«ok  a  middle  coarse,  3  ▼enire  adrocationes.  10  incomipUe  libertatls  princeps, — the  fouoder 

and  fixed  the  legal  per-  4  in  litet  coire.  Tir, — a  atrenoona    aa-  of  the  Caaaian  achool, 

Jniaita  »t  the  aom  of  5  edicta,  libri,   rel   li-  aerter  of  civil  libertjr,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24^ 

i),000  aeatercea.  bellL  Tacs.  Ann.  iii.  75.  GeU.  13  Gic  Brut.  80.  Oft;  i. 

1  peractia  negotiis  per-  6  Plin.  Ep.  r.  14. 21.  xiii.  IS.  1.  Suet.  Clar.  Khet.  I. 

mittebat  pecooiaa  dun.  7  in  concilium  adhibe.  11  cnjua  obaeqninm  do-  2.    atudia    liberalia  ▼. 

tMXMt   decern   millium  bmtur,  vel  aasomeban.  minantibaa  magia  pro-  humanitatia,  Plot.  Loc 

flEarev — After  the  couta  tar.  babatar,->am«n  whose  prtnc. 

Jm  decided,    they  are  6  Cic.  Top.  17. Mar. 13.  fl«i^taM.\tf  t«n«<^  bim  l4Qc.Am.  1. 

permitted  to  accept  a.  Cac.24.0elL  xliL  13.  S(«*^^i»     C'^^'^^  "^^  \9  ^Aa.OvcLU.25. 

grataity  of  10,000  tea-  PJin.  Ep.  \r.  82.  Vi.  U.  thoaa  ^\«»  \»t%  iiJ^*, 

ierema,  Plia,  Mp  r.Zl*  9  1.  8.  •.  alt.  D.  Ong.     \ift\A. 
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respected  in  courts  of  justice  ^  as  the  laws  themselTes.'  But  this 
happened  only  by  tacit  consent  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding 
force,  which  were  solemnly  enacted  by  the  whole  Roman  people 
assembled  in  the  Gomitia.     Of  these,  the  following  are  the 


chief: — 


LAWS  MADE  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES. 


LdEX  ACiLiA,  1.  About  transplanting  colonies,^  by  the  tribune  C. 
Acilius,  A.  U.  556.* 

2.  About  extortion,'  by  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  tribune 
(some  say  consul),  A.  U.  683.  That  in  trials  for  this  crime, 
sentence  should  be  passed,  after  the  cause  was  once  pleaded,^ 
and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second  hearing.^ 

Lex  iEBUTiA,  by  the  tribune  ^butius,  prohibiting  the  proposer 
of  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  conferring  that 
charge  or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues,  or  relations.^ 

Another  concerning  the  judices,  called  centumviri,  which  is 
said  to  have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  to  have  abolished  various  customs  which  they  ordained,^ 
especially  that  curious  custom,  borrowed  from  the  Athenians,^" 
of  searching  for  stolen  goods  without  any  clothes  on  but  a 
girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on  the  face.^^  When  the 
goods  were  found,  it  was  called  furtum  concbptum.^' 

Lex  Mhik  et  FusiA  de  comitiis, — ^two  separate  laws,  although 
sometimes  joined  by  Cicero. — ^The  first  by  Q.  ^lius  Paetus, 
consul,  A  U.  586,  ordained  that  when  the  Comitia  were  held 
for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs  by  their  authority, 
might  take  observations  from  the  heavens  ;*^  and,  if  the  omens 
were  unfavourable,  the  magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the 
iissembly,^*  and  that  magistrates  of  equal  authority  with  the 
person  who  held  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might  give  their 
negative  to  any  law." — The  second.  Lex  fusia,  or  fufia,  by  P. 
Furius,  consul,  A  U.  617,  or  by  one  Fusius  or  Fufius,  a  tribune. 
That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  all  the  diesfastV^ 
'  Lex  &iAk  SBNTIA,  by  the  consuls  Julius  and  Sentius,  A.  U.  756, 
about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  condition  of  those 
who  were  made  free.^^ 

Lex  iEMiLiA,  about  the  censors.^^ 
'    Lex  iEMiLiA  sumptuaria  vel  cibaria,  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus, 
consul,  A  U.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meats  to  be 

]  Bsafori.  7  ne  reos   comperendi-      cum  lance  et  lie  io,Oe].     19.  Vat.  9.  Fw.  4.  Att. 

S  ].  S.  •.  88   D.  Grig,  naretur.    Ck.  procFm.      ihid.  Featns  in  lance.       ii.  fi, 

Jnr.  Verr.  17.  i.  9.  Am.  Cic.  1  i  Inst.  ii.  10. 3.  16  Cic.  ib.  tee  p.  75. 

8  de  colonUa  deduoen-  8  Cic.  Rul.  ii.  8.  13  de  coelo  aerrarent.       J7  Suet.  Aug.  4U.  «m^ 

"dis.  9  Oell.  ix.  18.  zTi.  in.  14  comitiis  obnancV«r«t.     %\. 

4  Ltr.nziu.89.  10  Ariitoph.    Nob.   r.  1'^  legi     uieTcederttnl^   Ift  s«A-^.\^ 

5  d«  nrpBtaodit.  498.  Plat,  Legg.  xiL  Cic.  Sext.  15.  fH.  «Mt 
90eineIiUct»^amu  11  Utrtorum       qtisstio      red.Seh.  S.Prov.Coiu 
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ased  at  an  entertainment^    Pliny  ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus 
tScaorus.^ 

Leges  agraria  ;  Cassia,  Licinia,  Flaminia^  Sempronia^ 
Thoria,  Cornelia,  ServUia,  Flavia,  Julia,  Mamilia, 

Leges  de  ambitu  ;  Fabia,  Calpumia,  Tidlia,  Aufidia,  Licinia, 
Pompeia, 

Leges  annalbs  Tel  AnnariiB,^ 

Lex  ANTiA  sumptuaria,  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  uncertain ; 
limiting  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  ordaining  that  no 
actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  any  where  to 
sup  but  with  particular  persons.  Antius,  seeing  his  wholesome 
regulations  insufficient  to  check  the  luxury  of  the  times,  never 
afitor  supped  abroad,  that  he  might  not  witness  the  violation  of 
his  own  law.^ 

Leges  antoni^,  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the  acts  of 
Caesar,^  planting  colonies,  giving  away  kingdoms  and  provinces^ 
granting  leagues  and  immunities,  admitting  officers  in  the  army 
among  jurymen ;  allowing  those  condemned  for  violence  and 
crimes  against  the  state  to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero 
calls  the  destruction  of  all  laws,  &c.;- transferring  the  right  of 
choosing  priests  from  the  people  to  the  different  colleges.^ 

Leges  APPULEiiS,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus,  A.  U.652, 
tribune  of  the  commons ;  about  dividing  the  public  lands  among 
the  veteran  soldiers ;  settling  colonies ;  ^  punishing  crimes  against 
the  state ;  ^  furnishing  com  to  the  poor  people,  at  |§  of  an  as, 
a  bushel^ 

Saturninus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should 
be  obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the 
people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine;  and  the 
virtuous  Metellus  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he  alone 
would  not  comply.^*'  But  Saturninus  himself  was  soon  after  slain 
for  passing  these  laws  by  the  command  of  Marius^  who  had  at 
first  encouraged  him  to  propose  them,  and  who  by  his  artifice 
had  effected  the  banishment  of  MetellusJ^ 

.    Lex  AQuiLLiA,  A.  U,  672,  about  hurt  wrongfully  done.^^ 

Another,  about  designed  fraud.  A,  U.  687.^^ 

Lex  atbria  tarpbia,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates  might 
fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above  two  oxen 
And  thirty  sheep. ^*  After  the  Homans  besan  to  use  coined 
money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at  100  asses,  and  a  sheep  at  ten.^^ 

1  Macrob.  Sat.  u.  13.  3.  36— 38.  r.  34.  xiii  3.  a.   dextante,   vel   de-  11.   Plut.  Mar.  App. 

GaU.u.24.  6.  Att.  xiv.    12.    Oio  cance :  seo  leees  Sam-  Bell.  Civ.  i.  367. 

t  Till.  57.   Aur.   VicU  Cats.  xlv.  iiS.  Ap.  BeL  pronin,  Gie.  Her.  i.  12.  12  de     damno     injnrU 

Vir.  illnstr.  72L  Civ.  iil.  Dio.  xliv.  fin.  Legg.  ii.  16.  dato,  Cic.  Brut.  34. 

^  Me  p.  89.  7  Aur.  Vict.Vir.illakt.  10  qaod  ia  legem  Ti  la-  13  de    dolo  malo,  Cie. 

4  Gell.  ii,  84.  MacrOL  73.  Cic  Balb.  21.  Um  jurare  nollet,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iU.  30.  0£  iiL 

>L  18.  8  d«raaJMUte,0\c.Or.  Sext.  16. Don. Sl.Clu.  14. 

/'f*«OwW«.  iL25. 49.  35.\\cu\W\Vka»\.«i.  UDlonfx.SO. 

e  Vie.  P]^ii  u  1.  9.  ii.  9  aemisse  et  ttMute,  \.  U  da.'Rdft.  ^^wmX,  \b  1i«^va&\&^tc>^(ua. 
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Lex  ATiA,  by  a  tribane,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cornelian 
law,  and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of  priests.^ 

Lex  ATiLiA  de  dedititiis,  A.  U.  543.' Another  de  tutoribus, 

A.  U.  443,  that  guardians  should  be  appointed  for  orphans  and 
women,  by  the  praetor  and  a  majority  oT  the  tribunes*^ An- 
other, A.  U.  443,  that  sixteen  military  tribunes  should  be  created 
by  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which  then  used  annually  to  be 
raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tribunes,  six  in  each :  of  whom 
by  this  law  four  were  appointed  by  the  people,  and  two  by  the 
consuls.  Those  chosen  by  the  people  were  called  comitiati  ;  by 
the  consuls,  rutili  or  buvuli.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been 
all  nominated  by  the  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators^  till  the  year 
393,  when  the  people  assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing 
six.^  Afterwards  the  manner  of  choosing  them  Taried.  Some- 
times the  people  created  the  whole,  sometimes  only  a  part  But 
as  they,  through  interest,  often  appointed  improper  persons,  the 
choice  was  sometimes  left,  especially  in  dangerous  junctures, 
entirely  to  the  consuls.^ 

Lex  ATiNiA,  A.  U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons senators.^ Another,  that  the  property  of  things  stolen 

could  not  be  acquired  by  possession.^  The  words  of  the  law 
were,  guoo  surrbptum  brit,  ejus  ^kterna  auctoritas  esto.^ 

Lex  AUFiDiA  de  ambitu,  A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this  singular 
clause,  that  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  did 
not  pay  it,  he  should  be  excused;  but  if  he  did  pay  it,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  3000  sestertii 
as  long  as  he  liredL^ 

Lex  AUBELiA  judiciaria,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor,  A.  U. 
683,  that  jitdices  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from  the  sena* 
tors,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  The  last  were  officers  chosen 
from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out  the  money  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  army.^** Another,  by  C.  Aurelius 

Gotta,  consul,  A.  U.  678,  that  those  who  had  been  tribunes 
might  enjoy  other  offices,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  Sylla.^ 

Lex  B£BiA,  A.  U.  574^  about  the  number  of  praetors.^ An  o- 

ther  against  bribery,  A.  U.  571.^' 

Lex  CECILIA  DiDiA,  or  et  Didia,  or  Didia  ei  Ctecilia,  A.  U. 
655,  that  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  market-days, 
and  that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be  included  in   t)>' 

same  law,  which  was  called  ftrre  per  saturam, Another 

against  bribery. Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the 

pity  and  Italy  from  taxes.  ^^ 

I  Dio.  nonrii.  87.  5  Liv.  xUi.  31.  xlii.  12.  9  Cic.  Att  i.  16.  18  see  p.  lO-l. 

8  Liv.  zztL  33.  xliv.  21.  10  Cic.  Verr.  2.  68.  72.    13  LW.  xl.  14. 

9V\p.     ¥ngm.    Lit.  6GelLxir.  8.  PhU.  i.  8.  RuU.  \.  %.    W^vci.  KVUKv.'i.  YVI\. 

BKtt. J.  see  jk  5&  7  ofocapiona.  Asc.  Plane  8.  KU.  \.     v. 'i.Y^^ainv.'^.'^^o'^^ 

^Ur.rU,  9.  ix.   80.  5  see  p.  47.  Gell.  xrii.  16.  Fest.  ti.  W\o."w».n\\.^V» 

-***  ^**'  7.  Ckh  Verr,  i.  U.  11  Ate.  C\c, 
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Lex  CALPURNiAy  A.  U.  604,  against  extortion,  by  which  hn 

tlie  first  quagtio  perpetua  was  established. Another,  called 

also  Acilia,  concerning  bribery,  A.  U.  686.^ 

Lex  CANULBiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  309,  about  the  intermarriage 
of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians.^ 

Lex  CASSIA,  that  those  whom  the  people  condemned  should 

be  excluded  from  the  senate. Another  about  supplying  the 

senate.— -—Another,  that  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.' 

Lex  CASSIA  TERBNTiA  frwnentaria,  by  the  consuls  C.  Cassiuff 
and  M.  Terentius,  A.  U.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought^  that 
fire  modii  or  pecks  of  com  should  be  given  monthly  to  each  of 
the  poor  citizens,  which  was  not  more  than  the  allowance  of 
slayes,^  and  that  money  should  be  annually  adranced  from  the 
treasury,  for  purchasing  800,000  modii  of  wheat,^  at  four  ses^ 
tertii  a  modius  or  peck;  and  a  second  tenth  part^  at  three  ses« 
tertii  a  peck.^  This  com  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the 
Sempronian  law,  at  a  semis  SLiidtriens  a  modius  or  peck ;  and  by 
the  Clodian  law,  gratis.^  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that 
300,000  received  com  from  the  public.  Julius  Gassar  reduced 
them  from  320,000  to  150,000.^ 

Lex  CENTURiATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made  by  th» 
Comitia  Centuriata.^*' 

Lex  ciNCiA  de  donis  et  muneribus,  hence  called  muneralis,  by 
Cincius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  549,  that  no  one  should  take  money 
or  a  present  for  pleading  a  cause.^^ 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibus,  A.  U.  535,  that  a  senator  should  not 
have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.^^  A  clause  is  supposed  ta 
have  been  added  to  this  law  prohibiting  the  quaestor's  clerks 
from  trading.^^— — Another,  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  allies,  A.  U.  573,  that  the  allies  and  those  of  the 
Latin  name  should  leave  Rome,  and  return  to  their  own  cities* 
According  to  this  law  the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  added,  that  for  the  future  no  person  should  be 
manumitted,  unless  both  master  and  slave  swore  that  he  was  not 
manumitted  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the  allies 
used  to  give  their  children  as  slaves  to  any  Koman  citizen  on 

condition  of  their  being  manumitted.^^ Another,  by  the  emt 

peror  Claudius,  that  usurers  should  not  lend  money  to  minors^ 
to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  parents,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  what  was  called  the  senatus-consultum  macedonianum, 
enforced  by  Vespasian.^^ Another,  by  the  consul  iVlarcellus, 
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A.  U.  709,  that  BO  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand  candidate 
for  an  office  while  absent :  thus  taking  from  Caesar  the  pririlege 
panted  him  by  the  Pompeian  law ;  ^  also,  that  the  freedom  of 
tne  city  should  be  taken  from  the  colony  of  Novumeomum,  which 
Gsesar  had  planted.^ 

Leges  CLODiiB,  by  the  tribune  P.   Clodius,  A.  U.  695. 

1.  That  the  com  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  people 
for  a  semis  and  triens,  or  for  -ff  of  an  as^  dextans,  the  modius^ 

or  peck,  should  be  given  gratis.^ 3.  That  the  censors  should 

not  expel  from  the  senate  or  inflicfc  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any 
man  who  was  not  first  openly  accused  and  condemned  by  their 

joint  sentence.^ -3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or 

obserre  the  heavens  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public 
iNisiness ;  and,  in  short,  that  Uie  iElian  and  Fusian  laws  should 
be  abrogated*'— H-^  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  °  Oi 
artificers  in  the  city  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should  be 
restored,  and  new  ones  instituted.^     These  laws  were  intended 

to  pave  the  way  for  the  following: 5.  That  whoever  had 

taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and  without  a  trial, 
should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  water :  by  which  law  Cicero, 
although  not  named,  was  plainly  pointed  at,  and  soon  after,  by 
means  of  a  hired  mob,  his  banishment  was  expressly  decreed  by 
a  second  law.^ 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninius,  a  tribune,  to  oppose  these  laws, 
but  was  prevented  Arom  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful  coik- 
duct  of  Clodius ;  and  Pompey,  on  whose  protection  he  had  rea- 
son to  rely,  betrayed  him.^  CsBsar,  who  was  then  without  the 
walls  with  his  army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province  of  Graul, 
offered  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants;  but  this,  by  the 
Advice  of  Pompey,  he  declined.  Crassus,  although  secretly 
inimical  to  Cicero,  yet,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  son,  who  was  a 
creat  admirer  of  Cicero's,  did  not  openly  oppose  him.  But 
Clodius  declared  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  authority  of  the 
triumviri,  and  the  interposition  of  the  senate  and  equites,  who, 
io  the  number  of  20,000,  changed  their  habit  on  Cicero's  ac- 
4»unt^  was  rendered  abortive  by  means  of  the  consuls  Piso,  the 
father-in-law  of  Caesar,  and  Gablnius,  the  creature  of  Pompey.^* 
Cicero,  therefore,  after  several  mean  compliances^  putting  on 
the  habit  of  a  criminal,  and  even  throwing  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Pompey,  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end 
of  March,  A.  U.  695.  He  was  prohibited  from  coming  within 
468  miles  of  Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any 
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penon  who  entertained  him.^  He,  therefore,  retired  to  The^ 
salonica  in  Macedonia.  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  the  country 
were  hurnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered*  Cicero  did  not  sup- 
port his  exile  with  fortitude ;  out  showed  marks  of  dejection, 
and  uttered  expressions  of  grief  unworthy  of  his  former  charac- 
ter.' He  was  restored  with  great  honour,  through  the  influence 
of  Pompey,  by  a  very  unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  a 
law  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  4th  August  the  next  year.' 
Had  Cicero  acted- with  as  much  dig^nity  and  independence,  after 
he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he  diet  with  industry 
and  integrity  in  aspiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his 
safety  to  any  one—- — 6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should 
be  taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to  punish  that  king  for 
having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  taken 
by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the  way,  by  appoint* 
ing  him  to  execute  this  order  of  the  people,  that  he  might  not 
thwart  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  tribune,  nor  the  views  of 

the  triumviri,  by  whom  Clodius  was  supported*^ 7.  To  re- 

.ward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who  had  favoured  Clodius 
in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  was^  by 

the  people,  given  to  the  former,  and  Syria  to  the  latter.' -8. 

Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius  to  give  relief  to  the  private 
members  of  corporate  tovvns,^  against  the  public  injuries  of  their 

communities.^ ^9.  Another  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele,  at 

Pessinus  in  Phrygia  of  his  office.^ 

Lex  ccELiA  tabellaria  perduelUonis,  by  Ccelius  a  tribune.' 
Leges  cornslls,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  dictator, 
A.U.  672. 1.  De  proscriptione  et  proscriptis,  against  his  ene- 
mies, and  in  favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  lirst  introduced  the 
method  of  proscription.  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after 
having  conquered  the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the  names 
of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fixed 
up  on  tables  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  with  the  promise  of 
a  certain  reward  ^^  for  the  head  of  each  person  so  proscribed. 
New  lists  ^^  were  repeatedly  exposed  as  new  victims  occurred  te 
his  memory,  or  were  suggested  to  him.  The  first  list  contained 
the  names  of  forty  senators  and  1600  equites.  Incredible  num- 
bers were  massacred,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  Italy .^ 
Whoever  harboured  or  assisted  a  proscribed  person  was  put  to 
death.  The  goods  of  the  proscribed  were  coniiscated,  and  their 
children  declared  incapable  of  honours. ^^    The  lands  and  for- 
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tunes  of  the  sl&m  were  divided  among  the  friends  of  Sylla,  \rh<^ 

were  allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  l^fore  the  leral  time.^ 

De  MUNICIPII8,  that  the  free  towns  which  had  sided  with  Marius^ 
should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  right  of  citizens ;  Uie 
last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done. 

Sylla  beinff  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powers  by 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  interrex,  in  an  assembly  of  we  people 
by  centuries,^  and  having  there  got  ratified  whatever  he  had 
done  or  should  do,  by  a  special  law,^  next  proceeded  to  regulate 
the  state,  and  for  that  purpose  made  many  good  laws. 

2L  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  the  provinces, 
the  power  of  the  tribunes.^  lliat  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
only  from  among  the  senators :  that  the  priests  should  be  elect- 
ed by  their  respective  colleges.^ 

3b  Concerning  various  crimes  ^—de  majbstate,^  de  rbpetundis,^ 
de  siCABiis  et  veneficis,  those  who  killed  a  person  with  weapons 
or  poison  ;  also,  who  took  away  the  life  of  another  by  false  ac- 
cusation, &c — One  accused  by  this  law,  was  asked  whether  he 
chose  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice  or  by  ballot  ?  ^  de  in* 
CENDiARiis,  who  fired  houses ;  de  parricidis,  who  killed  a  parent 
or  relation ;  de  falso,  against  those  who  forged  testaments  or 
any  other  deed,  who  debased  or  counterfeited  the  public  coin.^^ 
Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  cornelia  testambntaria^ 
nummaria.^^ 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally  aqute  et 
ignis  interdictio,  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expense  of 
entertainments.^^ 

There  were  other  leges  coRNELiiE,  proposed  by  Cornelius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  686,  that  the  praetors  in  jud^i^ing  should  not  vary 
from  their  edicts.^^  That  the  senate  shoidd  not  decree  about 
absolring  any  one  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws  without  a 
quorum  of  at  least  two  hundred.^* 

lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus  when  tribune,  A.  U.  454^ 
that  the  senate  should  authorize  the  Comitia  for  electing  pie* 
beian  magistrates.^' 

Leges  cuRiAT^,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by  curi(B^^ 

Lex  DECiA,  A.  U.  443,  that  duumviri  navales  should  be 
created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet.^^ 

Lex  DiDiA  sumptuarittf  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expense  of 
entertainments,  and  the  number  of  guests ;  that  the  sumptuary 
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lawB  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and  not  only  the 
master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  gfuests,  should  incur  a  penalty 
£ffr  their  offence.^ 

Lex  DOMiTiA  de  sacerdoins,  the  author  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  650,  that  priests  (i.  e.  the  porUificeg, 
augures,  and  decemviri  gacrisfaciendis,)  should  not  be  chosen 
by  the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people.'  The  pontifex 
maximus  and  curio  maximus  were,  in  the  first  ag^es  of  the  re* 
public,  always  chosen  by  the  people.^ 

Lex  DuiLiA,  by  Duilius  a  tribune,  A.  U.  304,  that  whoever 
left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  ma^strate  from 
whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  beheaded.^ 

Lex  DUILIA  M£NiA  dc  uttciorio  foenore,  A.  U.  396,  fixing  the 
interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent. — -^-Another,  making  it 
Gi^ital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  at  a  distance 
from  the  city.^ 

Lex  FABiA  de  plagio  vel  plagiariis,  against  kidnapping  or 
stealing  away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves.^  The  punish- 
ment at  first  was  a  fine,  but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  mines ; 
and  for  buying  or  selling  a  fireeborn  citizen,  death. 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others,  were 

also    called  plagiarii.^ Another,    limiting  the  number   of 

tectaioree  that  attended  candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any 
office.     It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass.^ 

The  8BCTAT0RES,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  salutatores,  who  only  waited  on  them  at 
their  houses  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away ;  and  from 
the  DEDUCTORBS,  who  also  went  down  with  them  to  the  forum 
and  Campus  Martins ;  hence  called  by  Martial,  antambulones.^ 

Lex  FALCiDiA  testamerUaria,  A«  U,  713,  that  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourlJi  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  per- 
son whom  he  named  his  heir.^'^ 

Lex  FANNiA,  A.  U.  588,  limiting  the  expenses  of  one  day  at 
festivals  to  100  asses,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Luciuus, 
•CENTUssis ;  on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty ;  and  on 
all  other  days,  to  ten  cisses :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be 
served  up,^^  except  one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the 
purpose.^^ 

Lex  FLAMiNiA,  A.  U.  521,  about  dividing  among  the  soldiers 
the  lands  of  Picenum,  whence  the  Gralli  Senones  had  been  ex- 
pelled ;  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various  wars.^^ 

Lex  FLAviA  agraria,  the  author  L.  Flavins  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
695,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers; 
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^hich  excited  so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune,  sapported 
by  Fompey,  had  the  hardiness  to  commit  the  consul  Metellus  to 
prison  for  opposing  it.^ 

Leges  frumentari^,  laws  for  the  distribution  of  com  among 
the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis;  the  chief  of 
whicti  were  the  Sempronian,  Appuleian^  Cassian,  Clodian,  and 
Octavian  laws. 

l£X  FUFiA,  A.  U.  692,  that  Clodius  should  be  tried  for 
violating  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  by  the  praBtor  with  a 
select  bench  of  judges ;  and  not  before  the  people,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate.  Thus  by  bribery  he  procured  his 
acquittal.^ 

hex  FULviA,  A.  U.  628,  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  the  Italian  allies ;  but  it  did  not  pass.^ 

Lex  FURiA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  U.  385,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  aediles.* 

Z>^  FUHiA,  vel  Ftisia  (for  both  are  the  same  name),'  de  testa- 
mentis^  that  no  one  should  leave  by  way  of  legacy  moi'e  than 
1000  asseSf  and  that  he  who  took  more  should  pay  fourfold.* 
By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  might  leave  what  legacies 
he  pleased. 

Lex  FURiA  ATiLiA,  A.  U.  617,  about  giving  up  Mancinus  to  the 
Ndmantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace  without  the  ordeF 
of  the  people  or  senate.^ 

Lex  FusiA  de  comitiis,  A.  U.  691,  by  a  prsBtor,  that  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe 
should  vote  separately,  and  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank 
might  be  known.^ 

Lex  FUSIA  vel  Furia  ganinia,  A.  U.  751,  limiting  the  number 
of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
which  any  one  possessed  ;  from  two  to  ten  the  half,  from  ten  to 
thirty  the  third,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  the  fourth  part ;  but 
not  above  a  hundred,  whatever  was  the  number.' 

Leges  oABiNiiE,  by  A.  Gabinius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  685,  that 
Pompey  should  get  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates 
with  extraordinary  powers.^"  That  the  senate  should  attend  to 
the  hearing  of  embassies  the  whole  month  of  February .^^  Tha^ 
the  people  should  give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not  viva  voc 
as  formerly,  in  creating  magistrates.^  That  the  people  of  the 
provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  Home  from 
one  person  to  pay  another. ^^ 

Tnere  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius  Latro  ^^ 
in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital  to 
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hold  clandestine  assemblies  in  the  city.    But  this  author  is 
thought  to  be  supposititious.^ 

It  is  certain,  howeyer,  that  the  RoiAans  Were  always  careful 
to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,^  which  they 
thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  sedition.  On 
this  account,  Pliny  informs  Trajan,  that  according  to  his  direc* 
tions  he  had  prohibited  the  assemblies  of  Christians.^ 

Lex  GKLLiA  CORNELIA,  A.  U.  68 1,  Confirming  the  right  of  dti- 
Eons  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his  council/ 
had  granted  it 

Lex  oBNuciA,  A.  U.  411,  that  both  consuls  might  be  chosen 
from  the  plebeians.  That  usury  should  be  prohibited.  That  no 
one  shoukl  eqjoy  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  be  in- 
vested with  two  offices  in  one  year/ 

Lex  oBNuciA  iEMiLiA,  A.  U.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  in  the 
right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.^ 

Lex  oLAuciA,  A.  U.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to  the 
equites,  de  repetundisJ 

Lex  GLiciA,  de  inqfficioso  testamento? 

Lex  HiBRONiCA,  yS frumentaria^  containing  the  conditions  on 
which  the  public  lands  of  the  Roman  people  in  Sicily  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  husbandmen.  It  had  been  prescribed  by  Hiero, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  tenants,^"  and  was  retained  by  the 
praetor  RupUius,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  among  the  laws 
which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians,  when  that  country  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  province.^^  It  resembled  the  regulations  of 
the  censors,^^  in  their  leases  and  bargains,^^  and  settled  the 
manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  tithes.^* 

Lex  HiRTiA,  A.  UT704,  that  the  adherents  of  Pompey  ^^  should 
be  excluded  from  preferments. 

Lex  HOBATiA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Terratia,  a  vestal  virgin, 
because  she  had  given  in  a  present  to  the  Roman  people  the 
Campus  Tiburtinus,  or  Martins.  That  she  should  be  admitted 
to  give  evidence,^^  be  discharged  from  her  priesthood^^^  and 
might  marry  if  she  chose.^^ 

Lex  HORTBNsiA,  that  the  nundiruB,  or  market-days,  which 
used  to  be  held  as  ferite  or  holydays,  should  be  fasti  or  court- 
days:  that  the  country  people  who  came  to  town  for  market 
might  then  get  their  lawsuits  determined.^^ 

Lex  HORTBNSIA,  de  plebiscitig.^ 

Lex  HosTiLiA,  de  furtis,  about  theft,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Justinian.^^ 
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LexiciLiA,  de  tribunis,  A.  U.  26],  that  no  one  should  con- 
tradict or  interrupt  a  tribune  ^  while  speaking  to  the  people.* 

Another,   A.  U.  297,    de  AventirU)  pvbliccmdOy  that  the 

Aventine  hill  should  he  common  for  the  people  to  build  upon.' 
It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of  the  decemviri,  that  this  law, 
and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes,*  should  not  be  abrogated. 

Lex  JULIA,  de  civitate  sociis  et  Latinis  danda  ;  the  author  L, 
Julius  GaBsar,  A.  U.  663,  that  the  freedom  of  the  dty  should  be 
given  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who  chose  to  accept 
of  it* 

Leges  juli^e,  laws  made  by  Julius  Cassar  and  Augustus. 
1.  By  G.  Julius  Gaesar,  in  his  first  consulship,  A.  LT.  694,  and 
afterwards  when  dictator : 

Lex  JULIA  AGRARiA,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Gampania 
and  Stella  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three  children 
or  more.^ 

When  Bibulus,  GsBsar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,'  gave  his 
negative  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  forum  by  force. 
And  next  day,  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being 
supported,  he  was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his  continuance 
in  office  for  eight  months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  without 
doing  any  thing  but  interposing  by  his  edicts,^  by  which  means, 
while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against  his  colleague,  he  in-> 
creased  his  power.^  Metellus  Geler,  Gato,  and  his  great  ad- 
mirer^ M.  Favonius,  at  first  refused  to  swear  to  this  law;  but, 
constrained  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it, 
which  Appian  says  was  capital,  they  at  last  complied. ^°  This 
custom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particularly  senators,  within  a 
limited  time,  to  signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by  swearing 
to  support  it,  at  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Marius,  was  now 
observed  with  respect  to  every  ordinance  of  the  people,  however 
violent  and  absurd.^^ 

de  PUBLiCANis  tertia  parte  pecunia  debitds  relevandis, 

about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what  they 
had  stipulated  to  pay.^^  When  Gato  opposed  this  law  with  his 
usual  firmness,  Gaesar  ordered  him  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison : 
but  fearing  lest  such  violence  should  raise  odium  against  him, 
he  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  free  him.^^ 

Bib  says  that  this  happened  when  Gato  opposed  the  former 
law  in  the  senate. ^^  When  many  of  the  senators  followed  Gato, 
one  of  them,  named  M.  Petreius,  being  reproved  by  Gaesar  for 
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going  away  before  the  house  was  dismissed,  replied,  *'  I  had 
rath^  be  with  Cato  in  prison,  than  here  with  Caesar.''  ^ 

■  For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia.   This 

law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus ;  bat  Caesar  so  frightened 
him  with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  his  conduct 
in  Asia,  that  he  promised  compliance  on  his  knees.^ 

— ^—  de  PROviNCiis  ORDiNANDis ;  an  improvement  on  the 
Cornelian  law  about  tlie  provinces;  ordaining  that  those  who 
had  been  praetors  should  not  command  a  province  above  one 
year,  and  those  who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  years. 
Also  ordaining  that  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Athens,  and  all  Greece 
should  be  free  and  use  their  own  laws.^ 

de  SACERDOTiis,  restoring  the  Domitian  law,  and  per< 

mitting  persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence.^ 

.— —  JUDiciARiA,  ordering  the  judices  to  be  chosen  only 
from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  not  from  the  tribuni  mrarii. 


de  RRPBTUNDis,  vory  severe  ^  against  extortion.     It  is 
said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads.^ 

■ de  LEGATiONiBus  LIBBRI8,  limiting  their  duration  to  five 

years.^  They  were  called  liberiB^  because  those  who  enjoyed 
them  were  at  liberty  to  enter  and  leave  Rome  when  they  pleased. 

— de  VI  PUBLICA  KT  PRIVATA,  KT  DE  MAJESTATK.^" 

'    — ■ de  FECUNiis  MVTuis,  about  borrowed  money .^^ 

de  MODO  PECUNiA  possioEND.^,  that  no  one  should  keep 

by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum.^^ 

.  About  the  population  of  Italy,  that  no  Roman  citizen 

should  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  the  army,  or 
on  public  business;  that  at  least  a  third  of  those  employed  in 
pasturage  should  be  freebom  citizens ;  also  about  increasing  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  dissolving  all  corporations  or  societies, 
except  the  ancient  ones,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
physicians,  and  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  &c. 

.    de  REsiouis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who  retained 

any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands. ^^ 

■  de  LiBERis  PROSCRIPTORUM,  that  the  children  of  those 
proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  preferments, 
vhich  Cicero,  when  consul,  had  opposed. ^^ 

suMPTUARiA.^^     It  allowed  290  hs.  on  the  dies  profesti  ; 

300  on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals ;  lOOO 
at  marriage -feasts,^^  and  such  extraordinary  entertainments. 
Gellius  ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 

^ • 
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enacted  by  both.  By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius^  the  al- 
lowance for  an  entertainment  was  raised^  in  proportion  to  its 
solemnity,  from  300  to  SOOO  hs.^ 

de  ven^iiSy  about  poisoning.^ 

2.  The  Legea  jxtlim  made  by  Augustus  were  diiefly  : 

-— ^  Concerning  marriage ;  ^  hence  called  by  Horace  lex  ma« 

BITA.* 

de  ADULTBBiis,  ct  dc  pudicitia,  de  ambitu,  against  fore- 
stalling the  market^ 

de  TUTORiBus,  that  guardians  should  be  appointed  for 

orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Atilianf  law.^ 

Lex  JULIA  THEATRALis,  that  thoso  equites  wl^o  themselves, 
their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an  eques, 
should  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian  law  to 
that  order.^ 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  leges  Julia,  which  occur 
only  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Junius  Cassar  proposed  revising  all  ^e  laws,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  de- 
signs of  that  wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  deatlu^ 

Lex  JUNiA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  627,  about 
expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.^  Against  extortion,  ordain- 
ing that^  besides  the  litis  astimatio,  or  paying  an  estimate  of 
the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime  should  suffer 
banishment.^" 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,  A.  U.  644, 

about  diminishiog  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers 
should  serve.^^ 

Lex  JuNiA  LiciNiA,  or  Junta  et  Licima,  A.  U.  691,  enforcing 
the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties.^ 

Lex  JUNiA  NOBBANA,  A.  U.  771,  concerning  the  manumission 
of  slaves." 

Lex  LABiENA,  A.  U.  691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and 
restoring  the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests ;  which 
iMiTed  the  way  for  Caesar's  being  created  pontifex  maximus. 
By  this  law,  two  of  the  college  named  the  candidates,  and  the 
people  chose  which  of  them  they  pleased.^^ 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribuucs,  A.  U.  663,  that  at  the 
Circensian  games  Pompey  should  wear  a  golden  crown,  and  his 
triumphal  robes ;  and  in  the  theatre,  the  praetexta  and  a  golden 
crown ;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only  once.^^ 

Lex  L£TORiA,  A.  U.  292,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should 
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be  created  at  the  Gomitia  Tribata.^ Another,  A.  U.  490, 

against  the  defrauding  of  minors.^  By  this  law  the  years  of 
minority  were  limited  to  twenty-fiye,  and  no  one  below  that 
age  could  make  a  legal  bargain,^  whence  it  is  called  lex  quina 

VICKN'NABIA.^ 

Legeg  LicnvuSy  by  P.  Licinius  Varus^  city  prastor,  A.  U.  545, 
fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  Apollinares,  which  before  was  un- 
certain.^ 

by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune^  A.  U.  608,  that  the 

choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  coUege  to  the 
people ;  but  it  did  not  pass.^ 

This  Liciniu^  Grassus,  according  to  Gicero,  first  introduced 
the  custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  forum  when  he  spoke  to 
Ihe  people,  and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly.^  But  Plutarck 
says  this  was  first  done  by  Gaius  Gracchus.^ 

by  G.  Licinius  btolo,  A.  U.  377,  that  no  one  should 

possess  above  500  acres  of  land,  nor  keep  more  than  100  head 
of  great,  or  500  head  of  small  cattle.  But  Licinius  himself  was 
soon  after  punished  for  violating  his  own  law.^ 

by  Grassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  .M)utian  law.^** 

Lex  LiciNiA,  de  sodalUiis  et  de  ambitu,  A.  U.  698,  against 
bribery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  canvassing  for  an  office.^^  In  a  trial  for  this  crime,  ana  for 
it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  ^  the  jurymen  ^^  firom 
the  people  in  general.^^ 

Lex  LICINIA  sumptmriay  by  the  consuls  F.  Licinius  Crassus 
the  Rich,  and  Gn.  Lentulus,  A.  U.  656,  much  the  same  with  the 
Fannian  law ;  that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  more 
served  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one  pound  of 
salt  meat ;  ^^  but  as  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  as  every 
one  pleased.^^ 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  U.  422,  that  the  legionary  tribunes 
should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by  the  con- 
suls and  prffitors.^^ 

Lex  LICINIA  sBXTiA,  A.  U.  377,  about  debt,  that  what  had 
been  paid  for  the  interest  ^^  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital, 
and  the  remainder  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  portions.  That 
instead  of  duumviri  for  performing  sacred  rites,  decemviri 
should  be  chosen ;  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the 
plebeians.  That  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  created  from 
among  the  plebeians.^^ 

Lex  LICINIA  juNiA,  or  Junta  et  Licinia,  by  the  two  consuls, 

1  Liv.  ii.  56,  57.  5  Lir.  xxvi'u  23.                 vi.  33.  rii.  16.  16  Maerob.  H.  13.  GelL 

S  contra  adolegeectinm  6  Gtc.  Am.  Sft.  10  Cic  Dom.  ^.  ii.  24. 

cinsamscriptioaem,  Cic  7  primum    instituit    in  11  Cic  Plaac  15, 16.  17  Lir.  xlii.  31. 

OJC  Hi.  15.                        nrum    Tcnus     agcre  18  edsre.  18  quod  asnria  perna. 

8  atipuUrif  Pigut.  Rud.      cum  populo,  ibid.  1^  judvon.  maratum  eiMt. 

r.a.  25,  8  Plat.  (Jrac  l\«iow«aWV»^o5^.Vl.   \%  "iivi.  ^  \\,^»  m4 

rjMut.  P$ead,  1,8.68,  9  Ap^  BeU.  aY.'u  Uf.    ^  «tlaMBeu\nswa.  >Vl  ,«4, 
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A.  U.  69  )y  enforciuff  the  Lex  C<Bcilia  Didid;   whence  both 
laws  are  often  joined/ 

Lex  LiGiNiA  MuciA,  A.  U.  "658^  that  no  one  should  pass  for  a 
citizen  who  was  not  so ;  which  was  one  principal  cause  of  the 
Italic  or  Marsic  wars.^ 

Leges  livms,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune.  A,  U. 
663,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  dififerent  places  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price ;  also 
that  the  judices  should  be  chosen  indififerently  from  the  senators 
and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should  be  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  .of  the  most  up-r 
tight  intentions ;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those  whose  in- 
terests were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  thei 
attempt ;  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  at  his  own 
house,  upon  his  return  from  the  forum,  amidst  a  number  of 
clients  and  friends.  No  inquiry  was  made  about  his  death. 
The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as  a  signal  of  revolt^ 
and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain 
voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  feU  in  the  contest  in  the 
space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans,  although  upon  the 
whole  they  had  the  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  first  to  their  allies,  and  afterwards  to  all  the 
states  of  Italy.^ 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mixing 
an  eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver.^ 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus,'  as  Cicero  says,  were  soon  abolished 
by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate.^ 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and 
mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATiA,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  U.  675,  that 
a  person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  festivals  not 
excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used  to  be  held.' 

Lex  MiBNTA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  467,  that  the  senate  should 
ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted.^ 

Lex  MAJBSTATis,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the  people, 
and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Cornelia,  &c.^ 

Lex  MAMiLiA,  de  limitibus  vel  de  regundis  finibus  agrorum,  for 
rmilating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  author  of  it,  C. 
Auimilius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  642,  got  the  surname  of  limitanus. 
It  ordained,  that  there  should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  fivo 

ICicVat.  4.  Phil.  r.  Epit.  71.  Cic.  Briit.29.  6.  deererit  enim  wna-      aaipicinoslf. 

3.  Sest.  64.  AtU  ii.  9.  49.  62.  Rab.  7.  Plauc.  tus,  Pkilippo  cos.  refe-    7  Cic.  Gael.  L  29.  Ad'« 

IT.  16.  14.  Dom.  19.  ce  nte,  contra  aaipicia,      Verr.  10. 

2    Cic     Oir.    tii.     11.  4  Piin.xxxiii.33.  latas  rideri,— For  tile    8  G\c.  ^ra\.  \\.  «m  v 

Balb.  31.91.  Aw«Cie.  5  leges  Livis.  senate  decreed,  on  ^«     \%. 

Cora«  0  ttno  rerticulo  cenatas  motion    ot    PYi\Uto9^»   9  C;\cVv&,')\«'^»a*  K.^^ 

K^^^J^ht^^h^F^'^  />«ac to  temporia  811  bU-  the  oonaal,  Ihat  vVe^     \v.iV. 

»ft.  Pmt.  ii.  lA  Lir.  tm  aiut,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  had   beea  V«mA  '^** 
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feet  broad  left  between  fanns;  and  if  any  dispute  happened 
about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should  be  appointed  by  tha 
praetor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  Twme  Tables  re- 
quired three.^ Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing' 

those  who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha.' 

Lex  MANiLiA,  for  conferring  on  Fompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius; 
A.  U.  687,  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  prsetor,  and  by  Caesar, 
from  different  views;  but  neither  of  them  was  actuated  by. 

laudable  motives.^ Another,  by  the  same,  that  freedmen 

might  Tote  in  all  the  tribes,  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in 
M>me  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only.     But  this  law  did  not  pass.^ 

Leges  manilian^b  venalium  vefidendorumy  not  properly  laws; 
bat  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to  prevent 
fraud,  called  by  Varro,  agtiones.^  They  were  composed  by  the 
lawyer  Manilius,  who  was  consul,  A.  U.  603. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  the  Romans 
used  in  their  most  solemn  transactions ;  as,  in  emancipation  and 
adoption,  marriage  and  testaments,  in  transferring  property,  &g.. 

Lex  MANLiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  558,  about  creating  the  Tri* 
umviri  Epulones.^ 

I de  viCEsiMA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  396.^ 

Lex  MARCiA,  by  Marcius  Censorinus,  that  no  one  should  be. 
made  a  censor  a  second  time.^ 

.  de  Statiellatibus  vel  Statiellis^  that  the  senate  upon  oath 
should  appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into,  and  redress  the  injuries 
of  the  Staiielli,  or  -ates,  a  nation  of  Uguria.^ 

Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marias,  when  tribune,  A.U.  634,  about 
making  the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia^"  narrower. 

Lex  MARIA  poRciA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  691,  that  those 
commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing ; 
and  that  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  they  should  swear  be- 
fore the  city  quaestors  to  the  truth  of  the  account  which  they  had 
sent" 

Lex  MEMMiA  vel  REMMiA :  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  or  in  what 
year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained,  that  an  accusation  should  not 
be  admitted  against  those  who  were  absent  on  account  of  the 
public^^  And  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation,^^  that 
be  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  letter,^^  probably 
with  the  letter  k,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was  written 

KALUMNIA. 

i  /%.  L0gg.  i.  2h  Corn,  Mar.  83.  7  Lir.  tIL  16.  we  p.  55.    II  V«L  Max.  !i.  8. 1. 

g  Sail.  Jag.  40.  5  Cic  Or.  I.  ft.  58.  Yvr.    6  Plat.  Cor.  Id  Vai,  Max.  uu  7.  B. 

3  de.  Legg.  Mut,  Dio.      Rust.  ii.  ft.  11.  Q  U^.  x^u %V.  Suet.  J  oL  88. 

MxxrLge.  6  Lir.  xudU.  VL.  Cic.    \\J  wnrt)»*,Cr\B.V*vv».   Vi  t»V<aB»\». 
4  moe  p.  as.   Age.   Cic.      Cr.  UL  19.  17.  W  C;w,««k,KmA^.'». 
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JjBX  MBNKNiAy  A.  U.  302,  that,  in  imposing  jBnes,  a  sheep 
should  be  estimated  at  ten  asses,  and  an  ox  at  one  hundred.^ 

Lex  MENsiA,  that  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreigner,  if 
either  of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were  Romans 
and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of  the  father,^ 
and  if  unmarried,  of  the  mother. 

Lex  HBTII.IA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  516,  that  Minucius,  master 
of  horse,  should  nave  equal  command  with  Fabius  the  dictator.' 
Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  535,  giving 
directions  to  fullers  of  cloth ;  proposed  to  the  people  at  tibe  de* 
sire  of  the  censors.^ 4.  Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos  a  prae- 
tor, A.  U.  694,  about  freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes,^  pro- 
bably those  paid  for  goods  imported.^ 

Leges  militabes,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of  these 
it  was  provided,  that  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance  enlisted  into  a 
legion,  commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  he  could  prove  to  be 
inimical  to  him,  he  might  go  from  that  legion  to  another.^ 

Lex  MiNuciA  de  triumviris  mensariis,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  537, 
about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money.^ 

Leges  tuvmm,  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  different 
authors : — that  the  ffods  should  be  worshipped  with  corn  and  a 
salted  cake: ^  that  whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man  should 
be  held  as  a  narricide :  ^'  that  no  harlot  should  touch  the  altar 
€i  Juno ;  ana  if  she  did,  that  she  should  sacrifice  an  ewe  lamb 
to  that  goddess  with  dishevelled  hair :  ^^  that  whoever  removed 
a  landmark  should  be  put  to  death :  ^  that  wine  should  not  be 
poured  on  a  funeral  pile.^^ 

Lex  QCTAYiA  frwnentaria,  by  a  tribune^  A.  U.  633,  abrogating 
the  Sempronian  law,  and  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought,  that  com 
should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a  price  to  the  people.  It  is  greatly 
commended  by  Cicera^^ 

Lex  oauLNiA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  453,  that  the  number  of 
the  pontifices  should  be  increased  to  eight,  and  of  the  augurs  to 
nine ;  and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of  the  latter,  should 
be  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.^^ 

-  Lex  oppiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  540,  that  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a  gar- 
ment of  different  colours^  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or 
in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,-  unless  upon  occasion  of  a 
public  sacrifice.  ^^ 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the  most 

1  PestuinPeenlatas.       «.  ft7>  Plin.xriU.  2.  in  Termiao. 

8  patrein  wqnantnr  U<    5  T«Xir,  Tectigalia,  Dio.  10  Fectaa  in  Qnastore*    13  Plin.  xiv.  12,  See. 
beri,  hvr.  iv.  4.  Ulp.         xxxril  51.  parricidij.  14  Cic.  BniU  68.  Offi  U. 

«  Lir.MH.85.8S.  «  p«rtorinin,  Cic  Att.  11  Id.  in  PtlUcea,  GelL     &l. 

«  quam  C.   Flambint,      ii.  16.  iv.8.  !!»  \a<(.x.^.^« 

Ij.  Jtnilia*  eenaona   7C^FlMe.32.  12  qui  tenmnum  «&v    \%1ai.  xxxx't.  Xx'^iA* 
4adnw  adpopahm  19.   8  lAY.xxxuu)il,  rasset,    et    \p»aia    e\      Kwk.vo.^. 

nad»a,Pl,a.axr.J7.   9  ihiff«  et  «I«  mola,      homsaotwtMMw^. 
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eoraplete  authority/  as  that  was  called  optimum  jus  which  be- 
stowed complete  property. 

Lex  OBCHiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  566,  limiting  the  number  of 
guests  at  an  entertainment.^ 

Lex  OVINIA,  that  the  censors  should  choose  the  most  worthy 
of  all  ranks  into  the  senate.^  Those  who  had  borne  offices  were 
commonly  first  chosen ;  and  that  all  these  might  be  admitted, 
sometimes  more  than  the  limited  number  were  elected.^ 

Lex  PAPiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  688,  that  foreigners  should  be 
expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name  forced  to 
return  to  their  cities.^ 

Lex  PAPiA  popp^A,  about  the  manner  of  choosing  °  vestal  vir- 
gins. The  author  of  it,  and  the  time  when  it  passed,  are  un- 
certain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiEA  de  maritandis  ordinibus,  proposed  by  the 
consuls  Papius  and  PoppaBus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  IL 
762,  enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  law.^  Tne  end  of  it 
was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the  desolation  occasioned 
by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  nobi- 
lity, and  consisted  of  several  distinct  particulars.^  It  proposed 
certain  rewards  to  marriage,  and  penalties  against  celibacy, 
which  had  always  been  much  discouraged  in  the  Roman  state, 
and  yet  greatly  prevailed,  for  reasons  enumerated.^  Whoever 
in  the  city  had  three  children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four, 
and  in  the  provinces  five,  was  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and 
immunities.  Hence  the  famous  jus  trium  liberorum,  so  often 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  &c.,  which  used  to  be  granted  also 
to  those  who  had  no  children,  first  by  the  senate,  and  aftenvards 
by  the  emperor,  not  only  to  men,  but  likewise  to  women.*"  The 
privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from  the 
trouble  of  guardianship,  a  ^priority  in  bearing  offices,**  and  a 
treble  proportion  of  corn.  Those  who  lived  in  celibacy  could 
not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of  their  nearest  relations, 
unless  they  married  within  100  days  after  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor ;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy.*^  And  what  they  were  thus 
deprived  of  in  certain  cases  fell  as  an  escheat  *^  to  the  exche- 
quer *^  or  prince's  private  purse. 

Lex  PAPiRiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  563,  diminishing  the  weight 
of  the  as  one  half.*' 

by  a  praBtor,  A.  U.  421,  granting  the  freedom  of  the 

city,  without  the  right  of  voting,  to  the  people  of  Acerra.*^ 

1  PesUinrorf.  Dio.  xxxvii.  ft  PlIn.xiT.  Prooeip.Seiu    12  lentum    omne    rel 

2  FeaninOpsonitavere,    6  e&piendt,  Oitll.  i.  13.         con«.  Mare.  19.  PImi.      solidain  c»p«re. 
Maerob-  Sat.  ii.  13.  7  Tac.  Ann.  iiUS5.  28.        Mil.  iii.  189.  Ill,  fcc.       13  cadueum. 

S  JfTeat.  in  Prieteriti  Be-  8  Lex  Satara.  10  Pliiu  Ep.  ii.  1S.t!'u  14  ft«eo,  Jar.  ix.   88, 

uatoriM.  9  Val.  Max.  tt.  9.  lA^.     Aft.x.  *. «,  96.  Mart.  Ac. 

fjfjo.  jrzrWf.  48.  x\r,  13.  Epit.  W.  Snirt.     V\.  ^\  «U  lAo.  V».  ^  \b  IfVVa.  xxxiiU  8. 

ff'it-.  Off.  I.i.  II.  Balb.  Aug.  84.8a.  D\o.  W\.     ^ael.  .Qw»A.  \«.  VkliVi.'iivvuV;, 

*y.  Areb.  9,AtU  ir.  lb.  3,  4.   Qoll.  },*).▼.  19.    \\  PUiulf.^  Vu\.\^. 
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M        by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  that  no  edifice,  land^ 
or  altar,  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people. 
A.  U.  325,  about  estimating  fines,^  probably  the  same 

with  kx  MENBNIA. 

That  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause.^ 

by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  631,  that  tablets  should  be  used  in 

passing  laws.^ 

by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  623,  that  the  people  might  re-elect 

the  same  person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose ;  but  it  was  re? 
jected.* 

Instead  of  Papirius,  they  anciently  wrote  Papisius.  So  Vale^ 
sius  for  Valerius,  Auselius  for  Aurelius,  &c  Ap.  Claudius  ia 
said  to  hare  invented  the  letter  r,  probably  from  his  first  using 
it  in  these  words.' 

Lex  PEDiA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  U.  710,  decreeing  banish- 
ment against  the  murderers  of  Caesar."  • 

Lex  PEDuCiBA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  640,  against  incest^ 

Lex  PBRsoLONiA,  or  Pisulania,  that  if  a  quadruped  did  any 
hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or  give  up  the 
beast^ 

Lex  TJRTELiA  de  ambUu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  397,  that  candi-' 
dates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meetings,  for 
the  sake  of  canvassing.^ 

de  NBXis,  by  the  consuls,  A.  U.  429,  that  no  one  should 

be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  deserved  it, 
and  that  only  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  by  law :  that 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the 
persons  of  their  debtors.^" 

de  PECULATU,  by  a  tribune,   A.  U.  566,   that  inquiry 

should  be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  king 
Antiochus  and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  public  treasury .^^ 

Lex  PRTREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  668,  that  mutinous  soldiers 
should  be  decimated,  i.  e.  that  every  tenth  man  should  be  se* 
lected  by  lot  for  punishment.^^ 

Lex  PETRONiA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  813,  prohibiting  masters 
from  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.^^ 

Lex  piNARiA  A5NALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  622.  What  it  was 
is  uncertain.^^ 

Lex  PLAUTiA  vel  plotia,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  664,  that  the  ju- 
diues  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators  and  equites ;  and 
some  also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each  tribe  chose  an- 
nually fifteen  ^'  to  be  judices  for  that  year,  in  all  525.     Some 

1  Cie.Dom.1B.Lir.ir  80.    5  D.  i.  2.  2.  36.  CSc  8  Paiil.  Sent.  i.  %Vl. 

SPMUinSMruMBtaiB.     Fcm.  ix.Sl.  Var.  L.  L.  9  i^W.  vVi.  15.  !& 't\o8i.\A«,«^'*^"^*^^^^ 

'j5*/''W6.'*';/*  u6.Fe»LQttlactui.  lOLiv.vin.^.  \\Cf«.OtA.«i. 

#  0«.  Am, »,  Ur,Bp.    6  VelL  Pit.  ii.  W.  H   LW.  suViVi.  5\.  \*  <«»»»%  *«oo* 

'*  '  ^*»-  ^«-  D.  iii.  no,  12  A  pp.  BeU.  CW.  Vw  y%      «>«  w^i^mA, 
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read  quiitos  creabant :  thus  making  them  the  same  with  the 

CBNTVMVIRI.^ 

— —  PLOTiA  de  vi,  against  violence.^ 

x£x  POMPBiA  de  vif  by  Pompey,  when  sole  eonsol,  A.  U. 
701,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  murder  of 
Clodius  on  the  Appian  way,  the  burning  the  senate-house,  and 
the  attack  made  Ota  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the  interrex.^ 

de  AMBiTiT,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections, 

with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments.* 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  length 
of  them  limited :  three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence ;  on  which  the 
accuser  was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge  ;  the 
criminal  three  for  his  defence.  This  regulation  was  considere^l 
as  a  restraint  on  eloquence.' 

Lex  POMPBIA  judiciaria,  by  the  same  person ;  retaining  the 
Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining,  that  the  jumces  should  be  chosen 
from  among  those  of  the  highest  fortune^  in  the  dififerent 
orders.' 

de  coMiTiis,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 

candidate  for  an  office  in  his  absence.     In  this  law  Julius  Caesar 
was  expressly  excepted.^ 

de  repetundiSy^  de  parricidis.^^ 

The  regulations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  the  Bithynians 
were  also  called  lex  pompeia.^^ 

Lex  poMPEiA  de  civitate,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  consul, 
A.  U.  665,  grranting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Italians  and 
the  Galli  Cispadani.^^ 

Lex  popiLiA,  about  choosing  the  vestal  virgins.^^ 

Lex  POBCiA,  by  P.  Porcius  Lieca,  a  tribune,  A,  U.  454,  that 
no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen.^* 

Lex  PUBLiciA,  vel  Pvblicia  de  lusu,  against  playing  for  money 
at  any  game  but  what  required  strength,  as  shooting,  running, 
leaping,  &c.^' 

Lex   PUBLILIA.^^ 

Lex  PUPiA,  by  a  tribune,  that  the  senate  should  not  be  held 
on  Comitial  days;  and  that  in  the  month  of  February,  their 
first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hearing  of  embassies.^' 

Lex  QuiNCTiA,  A.  U.  745,  about  the  punishment  of  those  who 
hurt  or  spoiled  the  aquasducts  or  public  reservoirs  of  water. ^^ 

Lex  RRQiA.  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus.^' 

1  Asc.  Cic.  Corn.  diceet  fortona  •pectari      Phil.  ii.  10.  Sail.  Cat.  51. 

8  Cic.  MiL   13.    Pam.  deberet,  et  dienitaa,—    9  App.  Bel.Civ.ii.441.    15  1.  S.  D.  de  aleat. 

viti.  &  For  in  a  judige  both    10  I.  i.  Dig.  16  s«e  p.  16,  83. 

S  Cic.  Mil.  Asc.  his  nnk.  and  fortune    11  Plin.  Ep.  z.  83.  113.    17  Cic.  Frat.  ii.  2.  IS. 

4  Hie.  xxxix.  87.  xL  52,  are  to  bengarded,  Cic.      115. .  Fam.  i.  i. 

£  aHd.Dhlof.Ont.30.  PhiL  i.  90.  \%  ?\a.  \VL  SO.  .38  Frontin.   d«   a^ac* 

S^  *^'""mo  censu.  8  Suet  Jul.  88.  DVo.  x\.    18  eA\\.\.  Vt,  4vic,V. 

VCHc.Pia.  89.  Phil.  i.8.  66.  Ann.  Bell.  0».  Vi.    W  IiW.x.S.  Cxt.  "RiJb,   ^'i  wa  ^.«i. 

-^se.  Cic,  quam  in  jw  p,  448.  Cic.  AU.  vu\.3.      pwA.  »,i.N  w.n.%4. 
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Lex  BBMMIA.^ 

Leges  RsaiiS,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  which  are  said  to  hare 
been  collected  by  Papirius,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  written^ 
Fapisius,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,'  whence  they 
were  called  ittf  civile  papirianum  ;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
were  copied  into  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  RHODiA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians  coo^ 
cernii^  naval  affia.irs,  which  Cicero  and  Strabo  greatly  com- 
mend,^ supposed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans.  But 
this  is  certain  only  with  respect  to  one  clause,  de  jactu,  about 
throwing  ffoods  overboard  in  a  storm. 

.    Leffes  ae  rbpbtundis;  Acilia,  Calpurnia,  Caecilia,  Cornelia^ 
Julia,  Junia,  Pompeia,  Servilia.  , 

Lex  BosciA  theah'cdiSj  deterj&ining  the  fortune  of  the  equites, 
and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre.*  By  this  law 
a  certain  place  in  the  theatre  was  assigned  to  spendthrifts.^ 
The  passing  of  this  law  occasioned  great  tumults,  which  were 
allayed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consul! 

Lex  RUPiLiA,  or  more  properly  decretum,  containing  the  v^ 
g^ations  prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  praetor*  Rupilius, 
with  the  advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  senate.^ 

Leges  SACBATiB :  various  laws  were  called  by  that  namo^ 
chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the  Mens  Sacer, 
because  the  person  who  violated  them  was  consecrated  to  some 
god,^  There  was  also  a  lex  sacrata  militaris,  that  the  name 
of  no  soldier  should  be  erased  from  the  muster-roll  without  his 
own  consent.  So  among  the  .^ui  and  Volsci,  the  Tuscans,  the 
Ligures,  and  particularly  the  Samnites,  among  whom  those  were 
called  sacrati  milites,  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath,  and 
with  particular  solemnities.^ 

Lex  satura  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct  particulars 
of  a  diffei*ent  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been  enacted 
separately.^" 

Lex  scATiNiA,  vel  Scantinia,  de  nefanda  venere,  by  a  tribune, 
the  year  uncertain,  against  illicit  amours.  The  punishment  at 
first  was  a  heavy  fine,^^  but  it  was  afterwards  made  capital. 

Lex  scRiBONiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  601,  about  restoring  the 
Lusitani  to  freedom.^  Another,  de  servitutwn  usucapioni- 
bus,  by  a  consul  under  Augustus,  A.  U.  719,  that  the  right  of 
servitudes  should  not  be  acquired  by  prescription,  which  seenu 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero.^'' 

1  see  Lex  Hemmia.           EjAt.  99.  Mart.  r.  8.  7  Oic.  Verr.u.13. 15.1f!.  II  Cm.  Fam.  viil  14. 

2  Cic.  Tuse.  QuBct  iii.  Dio.  xxxri.  25.  6  FesU  Cio.  Corn.  Oft'.  Phil.  iii.  6.  Jav.  it.  41^ 
1.  Paak  iz.  SL  Dionjr.  5  decoetoribns,  Cic.  iii.  81.  Balb.  14,  15.  Qutnct  ir.  8.  rii.  4. 
H .  36.                                Pltil.  ii.  18.  Leg.  ii.  7.  Uv,  ii.  8.  Suet.  Douu  8. 

I  Cic.  Leg.  Mao.  18.  6  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1.  Piat.      iii.  64,  S5.xuLix.&.         \%  \A^.  ''e.V^*^  <!&«  0&. 

StrabbM.  Cie.  to  irJiicii  Virgil  i«  9  Ltr.  iv.2l6.vV\.  4\.\x.      V^mX..^. 

*  mee  f^  a,  Go.  Mur.  tuppotgd     to    ailade,      83, 39.  x.  <^  xxxVv.  *•     VA  Calc,%.^.  N.'^i«^ 

jy.  Jar.  Mir.  !tg3.  Lir.  Jia.  I.  US,  10  Feat.                                VJ»«R. 
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Leges  sempronle^  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi.^ 

1.  Tib.  oracchi  aoraria,  by  Tib.  Gracchiu^  A.  U.  690^  that 
AO  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land ;  and  thai- 
three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among  th 
poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent^ 

-~—  de  ciYiTATs  iTALis  DANDA,  that  the  freedom  of 'the  state 
should' be  giyen  to  all  the  Italians.^ 

de  KfiRBDiTATB  ATTALi,  that  the  money  which  Attalus 

had  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  among  those 
<»tizens  who  got  lands^  to  purchase  the  instruments  of  husban- 
dry. These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  de- 
struction on  the  author  of  them.  Of  course  they  were  not  put 
in  execution.^ 

2.  O.  ORACCHI  FRUMBNTARiA,  A.  U.  628,  that  com  should  be 
given  to  the  poor  people  at  a  triens  and  a  semiSy  or  at  \%  of  an 
AS,  a  modius  or  peck ;  and  that  money  should  bie  advanced  from 
the  public  treasury  to  purchase  com  for  that  purpose.  The  gra- 
naries in  which  this  com  was  kept  were  called  horrea  skmpbo- 

WIA.* 

Note,  A  irieng  and  gemis  are  put  for  a  dextans,  because  the 
Jftomans  had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

—  de  PROviNCus,  that  the  provinces  should  be  appointed 
for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election.^ 

■  de  CAPiTB  crviuM,  that  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on 
the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people.^ 

de  MAoisTRATiBus,  that  whoever  was  deprived  of  bis 

office  by  the  people,  should  ever  after  be  incapable  of  enjoying 
any  other.^ 

•JUDiciARiA,  that  the   judices  should   be  chosen  from 

among  the  equites,  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly.' 

Affainst  corruption  in  the  judices.^"     Sylla  afterwards 

included  wis  in  his  law  defalso. 

de  CENTURiis  BvocANDis,  that  it  should  be  determined  by 

lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote.^^ 

de  MiLiTiBus,  that  clothes  should  be  afforded  to  soldiers 

by  the  public,  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  on  that 
account  from  their  pay ;  also,  that  no  oue  should  be  forced  to 
enlist  below  the  age  of  seventeen.^ 

de  viis  MUNiKNDis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the  pub* 

lie  roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at  smaller 
distances,  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their  horses,  for  it 
appears  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  stirrups;  and  there 
were  wooden  horses  placed  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the 

1  Cie.  Phil.  i.  7.  Grace  27.  Dom.  0.  Faiiu  i.  7.      Verr.  i.  IS. 

S  Lir.  EpiL  SB.  Pint.  6  Cie.  Sext.  44.  Tmc  7  Cie.  Rab.  4.  Verr.  r.  lOnequisjadiciocirain- 
Oraae.  p.   837»  A  pp.     QnmU  iii.  80.  Brat.     691  Gat.  ir..5,  Teniretar,  Cie.  Cl«.M. 

BeJI.  Cir.  I.  365.  Si.  Off.  ii.  81.  Lir.R^    6  PInK.  Qtaaa.  11  Sail.  Cm.  Rep.  Ori. 

/  Pfterc.  Ii,  2,8.  M.  60.  »  Am.B«\V.GV>.'v%e&.     •wv.'i^. 

«  ^r.  Epit,  68,  Plat.    0  CicPraT.Co.2.BaVb.     Ifto.  xsrA.  «i.  Ck.  \%V\>A,^«Rt, 
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youih  might  be  trained  to  moiint  and  dismoant  readily,  llius 
Virnri],  corpora  saUu  subjiciunt  in  equos} 

Gaiuft  (xraochos  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or 
moTing  about  while  haranffuing  the  people,  and  of  exposing 
the  ri^t  arm  bare,  which  uie  ancient  Romans,  aa  the  Greeks^ 
used  to  keep  within  their  robe.^ 

Lex  sBMPRONiA  de  fcenore^  by  a  tribune,  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi,  A.  U.  560,  that  the  interest  of  money  should  be 
regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and  Latins,  as 
among  Roman  dtiaens.  The  cause  of  this  law  was,  to  check 
the  fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  name  of  the 
allies,^  at  higher  interest  than  was  allowed  at  Rome. 

Lbx  sbrtilia  agbaria,  by  P.  Servilius  RuUui^  a  tribune, 
A.  XL  690,  that  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with 
absolute  power  for  five  years,  oyer  all  the  rerenues  of  the  re* 
public;  to  buy  and  seU  what  lands  they  thought  ^i^  at  what 
price  and  from  whom  they  chose,  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure 
to  the  citizens,  to  settle  new  colonies  wheroTor  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c.  But  this  law  was 
prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the 
consuL^ 


de  civitatb,  by  C.  Senrilius  Glauda,  a  praetor,  A.  U.  653, 

that  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  senator,  and 

got  him  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same  place  among 
le  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held.* 

de  REPBTUNDis,  by  the  same  person,  ordaining  severer 

penalties  than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the  defend* 
ant  should  have  a  second  hearing.*^ 

■■  SBRTILIA  JUDiciARiA,  by  Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  A«  U.  647, 
that  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the 
equites  alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the  Sempronian 
law,  should  be  shared  between  the  senators  and  equites/ 

Lex  siciNiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  QQ^^  that  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people.^ 

Lex  siLiA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures.' 

Lex  silVani  et  carbonis,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  664>,  thai 
whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  confederate 
states,  if  he*  had  a  house  in  Italy  when  the  law  was  passed,  and 
gave  in  his  name  to  the  priaetor,^''  within  sixty  days,  he  should 
enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  lioman  citizen.^^ 

Lex  80LPICIA  SBMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  U.  449,  that  no 
one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the  order  of  the 
senate,  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes.^ 

)  wltk  a  booad  they  8  in      soeiM     noniaa  naretur,  Cie.  Verr.  i.  9  Feat,  in  Publiea  Pon> 

▼anit  on  their  •teedt,  traoieribebuit,      lair*  9.  Rab.  Postb.  4.  dera. 

£n.zy.88B.Vag.i.l8.  sncT.7.  7  Cic.  Brat.  43,  44.  80.  IQ  «wv4 -\K«V<n«m  ^^c^- 

S  vwt0eontiaa».(}dn.  4  Oir.  Rail.  Pis.  2.  Or.  iU  55.  Tae.  Aiuu     &\«t«V». 

«L  8. 138.  Dio.  nugau  5  Cie.  Balb.  94.        -  xii,  60.  \\  C\c.  Kt«V.  <V. 
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Lex  BULPiciA,  by  a  consu],  A.  U.  553,  ordering  war  to  b^  pro- 
claimed on  Philip  king  of  Macedon.^ 

Leges  sulpicijc  de  mre  aheno,  by  the  tribune,  Serr.  Salpicius, 
A,  U.  665,  that  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above  SOOO 
denarii :  that  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a  trial, 
should  be  recalled :  that  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  obtained  the 
right  of  citizens,  and  had  been  formed  into  eieht  new  tribes, 
should  be  distributed  through  the  thirty-fire  old  tribes:  also, 
that  the  manumitted  slaves  ^  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only  in 
the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  the  tribes :  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  Mithridates  should  be  taken  from 
Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius.' 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  retominff 
to  Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius  and 
8ulpicius,  with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city.  Siilpicius, 
being  betrayed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain.  Sylla 
rewuded  the  slave  with  his  liberty,  according  to  promise ;  but 
immediately  after  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  TarpeiaA 
rock  for  betraying  his  master.^ 

*   Ijeges  sumptuari/b  ;  Orchia,  Fannia,  Didia,  Licinia,  Cornelia, 
Jj!miUa,  Antia,  Julia. 
.    Leges  tabellarle,  four  in  number.' 

Lex  TALABiA,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments.'^ 
.    Lex  TEBENTiA  ct  CAssiJi  frumentarto,^ 

Lex  TBRENTiLiA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  291,  about  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  consuls.  It  did  not  pass ;  but  after  great  conten- 
tions gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri.^ 

Leges  TESTAMENTARiiE  ;  Cornelia,  Furia,  Voeonia. 

Lex  THORiA  de  vectigalibus^  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  646,  that  no 
one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands  in 
Italy  which  he  possessed.^  It  also  contained  certain  regulations 
about  pasturage.  But  Appian  gives  a  different  account  of  this 
law.*" 

Lex  TiTiA  de  qtuBStoribus,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think,  A.  U. 
448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  .quaestors,  and*  that  they 
ihould  determine  their  provinces  by  lot.'^ 

de  MUNBBiBus,  against  receiving  money  or  presents  for 

pleading.*^ 

AORARiA :  what  it  was  is  not  known.*^ 

de  Lusu,  similar  to  the  Publician  law. 

de  TUTORiBus,  A.  U.  722,  the  same  with  the  Julian  law, 

and,  as  some  think,  one  and  the  same  law.^^ 

1  Liv.  xxxi.  6.  6  nt  ne  leg!  fittadem  fa-  9  agnun  mbllcQin  rec-  Ann.    xi.    IX    wlier« 

2  cirei  libertini.  cwm   talarin,   that    I  tigali      lararit,     Cic  aonie  read,  inatead  of 
^  PJat»  Srh  Mar.  Liv.  may  not  break,    &c.  Brat.  36.  Cinciam,  Titiam. 
Jfpit.    77.   A$c.    Cic.  Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  u.  2.  10  Bell.  Cir.  i.  p.  366.  13  CHa  Or.U  ll.Ltac. 

Pften.  /;.  18,  9,  C\e^  Or.  n.  70.  il  6. 18.  Sat  Avp,  B. 

7  toHiL  7  aea  lex  Caasia.  U  C\«.  Mw.%.  W  SxukUau  Insdt.  AtlU 

^  »^p.7f»  8  Lit.  itt.  9^  10,  fcc        U  Xw.'ft^^-  ^  *««»    t^V. 
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Lex  TBSBONiA,  by -a  tribune,  A.  U.  698,  assigning  proyinces 
to  the  consuls  for  five  years:  Spain  to  Pompey ;  b'yria  and  the 
Parthian  war  to  Grassus ;  and  prolonging  Gfiesar*s  command  in 
Gaul  for  an  equal  time.  Gato,  for  opposing  this  law,  was  led  to 
prison.  According  to  Dio,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the 
BSB^bly.^ 

-i de  TBiBUNis,  A.  U,  306.* 

Lex  TRiBUNiTiA,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune,  or  the 
law  restoring  their  power.' 

Lex  TRIUMPHALI8,  that  no  one  should  triumph  who  had  not 
iKiUed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle.^ 

Lex  TULLiA  de  ambitu,  by  Gicero,  when  consul,  A.  U.  690; 
adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery,  banishment  * 
for  tefi  years ;  and,  that  no  one  should  exhibit  shows  of  gladia- 
tors for  two  years  before  he  stood  candidate  for  an  ofEce,  unless 
that  task  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  testament  of  a  friend.^ 

■  de  LBGATioNE  LIBERA^  limiting  the  continuance  of  it  to  a 
year.* 

Lex  VALERIA  de  provocationeJ 

de  FORMiANis,  A.  U.  562^  about  giving  the  people  of  For^ 

mias  tlie  right  of  voting.® 

de  STLLA,  by  L.  Valerius  Flacrus,  interrex,  A.  U.  671, 

creating  Sylla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts;  which  Cicero 
calls  the  most  unjust  of  all  laws.^ 

de  guADRANTE,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A.  U.  667, 

that  debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one-fourth  of  their 
debU.^° 

Lex  VALERIA  HOBATiA  dc  tvihutis  comitiis ;  de  tribtmig,  against 
hurting  a  tribune.^^ 

Lex  VARiAy  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  662,  that  inquiry  should  be 
made  about  those  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian  allies 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people.^^ 

Lex  VATiNiA  de  pbovinciis.^^ 

de  alternis  consiliig  rejiciendia,  that,  in  a  trial  for  ex- 
tortion, both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject 
aU  the  judices  or  jury ;  whereas  formerly  they  could  reject  only 
a  feWy  whose  places  the  prastor  supplied  by  a  new  choice. ^^ 

de  coLONis,  that  CaBsar  should  plant  a  colony  at  Novoco* 

nam  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.^^ 

Legee  de  vi,  Plotia,  Lutatia,  et  Julia. 

Lex  viARiA,  de  vns  muniendis,  by  C.  Curio,  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
703,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agi'arian  law  of  KuUus.     By  this 

I  Mxix.   33,   34.   lar.  4  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  9  Cic.  Bull.  iii.  8.  S.  Tasc.   Qnmt.   ii.  SI. 

Bpit.  104.  6  Dio.  xxxvii.  29.  Cic  Bom.  43.  Legg.i.  15.       Val.  Max.r.a. 

S  Lir.  iiu  64.  65.  Me  p.  Val.  16.  Sext.  61.  Mur.  10  Patere.  ii.  ti.  see  p.  13  see  p.  96. 

111,118.  32.34,&c.  40.  \\  «^V^Mtx:v6in»^    C%a» 

3  Cic  Act.  prim.  Verr.  6  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  8.  11  Lir.  iii.  55*  tee  v.     VvA.W. 

16.  Roll.  U.    B.  lir.  7  »eep.9fi.  16.                                   \^  ^xieV.l^.'a. 

^^  8  Llv.xxxYluSS,  12C.C   Btttt.   W.  «». 
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law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  imposed  on  carriages  and 
horses.^ 

Lex  VILLIA  ANNALIS.^ 

Lex  vocoNiA  de  HiEBBDiTATiBus  mulierwn,  by  a  tribune,  A,  U. 
384,  that  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir,'  nor  leare  to 
any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to  his  heir  or  heirs.^  But 
(this  law  is  supposed  to  have  referred  chiefly  to  those  who  were 
rich,'  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  opulent  families. 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  iSometimes  one  left 
his  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a  daughter 
or  other  female  relation ;  but  his  friend  could  not  be  forc^  to 
do  so,  unless  he  inclined*  The  law  itself,  however,  like  many 
others,  on  account  of  its  severity,  feU  into  disuse.^ 

These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the  clas- 
sics. Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  empire,  con- 
tinued at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient  form,  which  were  so 
many  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty,^  as  Tacitus  calls  them :  but 
he  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  gradually  introduced 
the  custom  of  giving  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  and  even  to  his  own  edicts.^  His  successors  improved 
upon  this  example.  The  ancient  manner  of  passing  laws  came 
to  be  entirely  dropped.  The  decrees  of  the  senate,  indeed,  for 
form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  puUished ; 
but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside,  and  every  thing  was  done 
according  to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws — 1.  By  their  answers  to  the  ap- 
plications made  to  them  at  home  or  from  the  provinces.^ 

— ^  2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in  eourt,^® 
which  were  either  interlocutory,  i.  e.  such  as  related  to  any  in- 
cidental point  of  law  which  might  occur  in  the  process ;  or  defi- 
nitive, i.  e.  such  as  determin^  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause 
itself,  and  the  whole  question. 

3.  By  their  occasional  ordinances,"  and  by  their  insti*uc- 

tions  ^  to  their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  constitutions  were  either  general,  respecting  the 
public  at  large;  or  special,  relating  to  one  person  only,  and 
therefore  properly  called  privileoia,  privileges ;  but  in  a  sense 
different  from  what  it  was  used  in  under  the  republic.^^ 

The  three  ^reat  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
were  tlN3  laws,  properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate," 
and  the  edicts  of  the  prince, ^^    To  these  may  be  added  tiie 

1  Gtc.  Fam.  viiL  6.  Att.      pecon'osi  Tel  classici,      Dio.  Hi.  13  Plin.  Kp.  x.  56;  57. 
vi.  1.                                   tKose  of  the  first  cUsi,    9  per  reicripta  ad  libel-      see  p.  20. 

2  see  p.  89.  ^         Ase.Cic.  Gell.  vii.  13.       Jus  sappUces,   epistu-    14  lo^'-s. 

3  ne  qui*  hcredem  vir-    6  Cic  Pin.  ii.  17.  Ot'll.      laa,  vel  preoes.  15  Nfiintus  con* ult-i. 
ginem  twqiut  mulinifim      xx.  i.                                   10  |ter  di^reta.                    16  constituliuiies  ptiite> 


fyceret,  Cia.  Ver,  \.4i.    7  vestigia  morieQtla  U-    11  yer  odictavei  contti- 
4  e.  43.  Sea.  A  Bulb.  8.      bertatis.  iv»v\oive«. 

*a/  esseut  ccusi,  i.  <.    Q  Tat.  Aan.  L  2  «i.28.    \i.  pet  jaaDAaU. 
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edicts  of  tbe  magp^rates,  chiefly  the  prietors,  caUe<i  Jtis  hono- 
rarium/ the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers,'  and  custom  or  long 
usage.^ 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings  of 
books,^  nsed  to  be  written  with  remiilion :'  hence,  rubrica  is 
pat  for  tbe  civil  law ;  thos,  rubrica  vetavU,  the  laws  have  for- 
bidden.^ 

The  constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  different 
lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  Hermogenes, 
who  flourished  under  Gonstantine.  Their  collections  were 
called  coDBX  qbboorianus  and  codex  hbrmoobnianus.  But  these 
books  were  composed  only  by  private  persons.  The  first  col- 
lection made  by  public  authority  was  that  of  the  emperoif 
Theodosius  the  younger,  published  A.  O.  438,  and  called  cookx 
TBB0D08IANU8.  But  it  oufy  Contained  the  imperial  constitutions 
from  Gonstantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  a  hundred 
yearsL 

It  was  the  emperor  justinia«  that  first  reduced  the  Roman 
law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose,  he  employed  the 
assistance  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  empire,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  TRreoNiAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  consti- 
tutions, A.  G.  52b,  called  codex  jusTmiAKus. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing  that 
was  useful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time,  which 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  SCKK)  volumes.  This  work  was 
executed  by  Tribonian,  and  sixteen  associates,  in  three  years, 
although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years  to  finish  it.  It  was 
published,  A.  G.  533,  under  the  title  of  Digests  or  Pandects.^ 
it  is  sometimes  called,  in  the  singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect. 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  principles 
of  the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribonian,  Theo- 
philus,  and  Dorotheus,  and  called  the  Institutes.^  This  book 
was  published  before  the  Pandects,  although  it  was  composed 
after  them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and 
ooatained  several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Panaec4»,  Tri- 
bonian and  other  four  men  were  employed  to  correct  it  A 
new  code,  therefore,  was  published,  xvi  KaL  Dec  534,  called 
CODBX  REPETiT.!::  pRi£LECTioNis,  and  the  former  code  declared  to 
be  of  no  further  authority.  Thus  in  six  years  was  completed 
what  is  called  corpus  juris,  the  body  of  Roman  law. 

1  jiuh(m<nrariain,  uep.  4  Ov.  TriiLi.  7.  Matt.  i.  e.  jus  cWHe,  traos-      lege   rubras  majoram 

108.  iii.  S.  talerunt,  Qoio.  xii.  8.      leges,  Sat.  air.  193,— 

t  auctoritas  rel  retpon.  5  rubrica  rel  minio.  IL — some   have   gone      study  tlie  red*lrttered 

•a  pradeatnm  vel  juris  6  P.-ir.  y.  90.  alii  se  ad  no  farther  than  the  re-      iWVax    1^<«^    tA.    traa 

eiiBanltorainfCie.Mur.  album,  L  e.  jus  proto-  cords  ot  aome  cowila,     teT«U'Cci«t«. 

Vi.Gme.2k  riam,     quia    pratores  and  the  l\l\«a  of  aome   T  ^Mi8«t\»^«^^^'«>^»» 

t  e»ammtudim  r»l  mt$  edkU  raa  in  albo  pro-  law  chapteta,  VaXtaW.   ^  vti*>:v\.u\!a. 

m^num,  G»U.»i,l8.  pomelmnt,  ae  rnbricaa,  —hence  Juvena\,  ^i- 
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But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of  tli« 
above-mentioned  booksy  new  decisions  became  necessary  u> 
supply  what  was  wanting^,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous 
These  were  aftenvards  published,  under  the  title  of  Novels,^ 
not  only  by  Justinian,  but  abo  by  some  of  the  succeeding  em- 
perors. 80  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Romani  Civilis  is  made  up  01 
these  books,  the  Institutes,  Pandects,  or  Digests,  Code,  and 
NoYels. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books ;  each  book  into 
several  titles  or  chapters ;  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  (Jjt\ 
of  which  the  first  is  not  numbered ;  thus,  Inst  lib.  i.  tit  x. 
princip.  or,  more  shortly,  L  1.  10.  pr.  So,  Inst  1.  L  tit  x. 
§  2. or,  L  1.  10.  2. 

The  Pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into 
several  titles ;  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  numbers;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning 
(princ.  for  principium)  and  paragraphs ;  thus,  D.  1.  1.  5.,  u  e. 
Digest,  first  book,  first  title,  fifth  law.  If  the  law  is  divided 
into  paragraphs,  a  fourth  number  must  be  added ;  thus,  D.  48. 
&  13.  pr.,  or,  48.  5.  15.  13.  3.  Sometimes  the  first  word  of  the 
law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects  are  often  marked 
by  a  double/;  thus,  Jf. 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by 
book,  title,  and  law :  the  Novels  by  their  number,  the  chapters 
of  that  number,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any ;  as,  Nov.  115,  c.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  Wcis  universally  received  through 
the  Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453.  In  the  west  ic 
was,  in  a  great  meaisure,  suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury by  iRNERius,  who  had  studied  at  Constantinople,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Bologna,  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic  I., 
emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  attended  by  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  students  from  all  parts,  who  propagated  the  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  civil  law  through  most  countries  of  Europe ;  where 
it  still  continues  to  be  of  great  authority  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point  of  legislation,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  famous  prediction  of  the  ancient  Romans  concern* 
iiig  the  eternity  of  their  empire. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  judicial  proceedings  ^  of  the  Romans  were  either  private  or 
public,  or,  as  we  express  it,  civil  or  criminal. 

i  aitvtfllK,  $e,  eoaMlitu-    2  jadiota. ommn  WAV-      toir    tontro^«m»rajtR     ^cXotvixK  «.%n»kwiy(it\]k 
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I.  JUDICIA  PRIVATA,  CIVIL  TRIALS. 

JuDiciA  privata,  or  ciril  trials,  were  concerning^  private  causes 
or  differences  between  private  persons.  In  these  at  first  the 
kings  presided,  then  the  consuls,  the  military  tribunes  and  de- 
cemviri ;  but,  after  the  year  389,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  pere- 
grinui} 

The  judicial  power  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  was 
properly  called  jurisdictio,^  and  of  the  praetors  who  presided  at 
criminal  triab,  guJisrio.^ 

The  praetor  might  be  applied  to  ^  on  all  court  days ; '  but  on 
certain  days  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or  requests  ;*'  so  thei 
consuls,  and  on  others,  to  the  examination  of  causes.^ 

CHi  court-days,  early  in  the  morning,  the  praetor  «vent  to  the 
forum,  and  there,  being  seated  on  his  tribuiud,  ordered  an  aO' 
census  to  call  out  to  the  people  around  that  it  was  the  third 
hour ;  and  that  whoevei  had  any  cause  ^  might  bring  it  before 
him.     But  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  certain  form. 


I.    VOOATIO  IN  JUS,    OR  SUMMONING  TO  COURT. 

far  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  first  tried  to  make  it 
op'  in  private.^''  If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this 
manner,  the  plaintiff"  ordered  his  adversary  to  go  with  him 
before  the  praetor,^  by  saying,  in  jus  voco  te  :  in  jus  ramus  :  in 

JOB  V«NI  :   SEQUEBB  AD  TRIBUNAL  :    IN  JUS  AMBULA,  OT  the  llko.^^     If 

he  refused,  the  prosecutor  took  some  one  present  to  witness,  by 
sayii^,  LiOKT  antkstari  ?  May  I  take  you  to  witness  ?  If  Ihe 
person  consented,  he  offered  the  tip  of  his  ear,^*  whidi  the  pro- 
secutor touched.'^  Then  the  plaintiff  might  draff  the  defendant  ^^ 
to  court  by  force,''  in  any  way,  even  by  the  nedc,^^  according  to 
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the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  si  CALviTua  ^^  peobhvb  struit; 
MANUM  BNDO  JACITO,  wjicito.  But  worthless  persons,  as  thieves^ 
robbers,  &c.,  might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this  for- 
mality.^^ 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  tione  were  excused  from 
appearing  in  court ;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  infirm. 
If  they  could  not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an  open  cor- 


1  Cie.  Or.  i.  38.  Top. 
17.  Diony.  x.  I.  Liv. 
ii.27.iu.;iS.  seep.lOU, 
101. 

2  qua  poBh*  ftrat  in 
edictd  et  ex  edicto  de- 
eretis. 

3  Ck.  \m.  i.  48,  41. 
46,47,  &A.  ii.48.v.l4. 
Mur.  ^.  VImc.  3.  Toe. 

Agr  9. 
i  adiri  poterst,  copiam 


vf\  poteitatem  sai  fa- 
cirb«t. 

5  dicbus  fasti*. 

6  postalationibus  vaca* 
bat. 

7  Flio.  Ep.  vti.  Sa 

8  <^ni  lege  agere  relkt. 

9  litem  compouere  vel 
dijadicaie. 

iO  intra  parietes.  Cic. 
i^aiact.5.  IJ.  per  dis- 
ce/?ta('<rc«    (lumesticoa 


▼et    opera   amiernim,    16  renm. 

Case.  2.  17  in  jus  rapere. 

11  actor    vel     potitor,    18  obtorto    coilo,    eet- 
Lir.  iv.  9.  rice  adstricta,  Cie    fc 

12  in  jus  vocabat.  Plaat.  I'oen.  iiU  5.  41t 

13  Ter.  Pbor.  V.  7.  43.      Jur.  x.  88. 
88.  19  moratur. 

14  auricolam     op^nc-    ^  W^l      's«\      V&i>a& 
bat.  aCtotwaV^lSfr^A.. 

15  Hor.  Sal.  \.9.  "^.I^.    'iX  VWiV.V^x*.\h  '^.n. 
Plaul.  Cttt.  Y.  1,  a«t  V       ^^* 

49,  . 
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liage.^  But  afterwards  this  was  altered,  and  various  persons 
were  exempted ;  as,  magistrates^  those  absent  on  account  of  the 
state,  also  matrons,  boys  and  girls  under  age,  &c.' 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court  from  his 
own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanctuary.' 
But  if  any  one  lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution,^  he  wa» 
summoned  ^  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between 
each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters^  or  by  the 
edict  of  the  praetor ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear,^  the  prose- 
cutor  was  put  in  possession  of  his  effectsw^ 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go :  si  ensibt 
{si  autem  sit,  sc  tdiqtds,)  gui  in  jus  yocatum  yindicit,  {vindica* 
verity  shall  be  surety  for  his  appearance,)  mittito,  let  him  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way  (endo  via),  the  process 
was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words  of  our  Savi- 
our, Matt  v.  25.  Luke  xii.  58. 

II.    POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS,  REQUESTING  A  WRIT,  AND 

GIVING  BAIL. 

If  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went  before 
the  praetor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action  ^  which  he 
intended  to  bring  against  the  defendant,^  and  demanded  a  ^vrit^** 
from  the  praetor  for  that  purpose.  For  there  were  certain 
forms,^^  or  set  words,^^  necessary  to  be  used  in  every  cause.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  defendant  requested  that  an  advocate  or 
lawyer  might  be  given  him,  to  assist  him  with  his  counseL 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing. 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  praetor  usually 
granted  it,'^  but  he  might  also  refuse  it 

The  plaintiff,  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor,  offered 
it  to  the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  This  writ  it 
-was  unlawful  to  change.^^ 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ  ^^ 
for  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was 
lost^^  Hence  scribbrb  vel  subscribrre  dicam  alicui  vel  am- 
pingere,  to  bring  an  action  against  one,  or  cum  aliquo  judicium 

SUBSCRIBERE,     SI     FORMULAM     INTBNDBRB.        But    DICAM     \el     diCOS 

1  jantentam,  i.  e.  plan-    6  te  non  siateret.  13  fonnubB  de  omnibos      la  eoncipienda. 

■tram  vel  recUbalnin,    7  in  bona  ejus  nittebft-      rebu«  constitaUOf  Cic.    17  Cic.  Inr.  ii.  19.  Her. 


Oell.  %x.  I,  Cic.  I'egff.      tnr,  ib.  Rose.  Com.  8.  i.  2.  Qn'in.  in.  8.  rii.  3. 

U.  23.  Hot.  Sat. i.^*. 76.    8  actionem  edebat,  re\    14  actionem    re]    jndi*      17.  qui  plus    petebat, 
S  D.  de  in  jos  Toouid.      dicam  scribebat,    Cic.      cium  dabat  re  I  redde>      quuu     debitum      i>st. 


Ac.  Lit.  xW.  37.  VaJ.  Verr.  ii.  15.  bat,  Cic.  Catr.  3.  jjuin.  causan  perdebat,  Cic 

Mm*,  it.  J.  5.  iii.  7.  1>.  9  qoam  in  r«nm  iuten-  82.  Verr.    ii.    Ii.   27.  Q.  Rose.  4.  vel  forma. 

S  iatigsbnam   refagium  dere  vellel,  Plant.  Per.  Her.  ii.  i3.  la  ezcilebat,  i.  e.c^Bsa 

0f  reemptMcalum,  iv   9.  \5  mnvare       formnlam  ca'lebat,  Suet.   Claud. 

4  »i  inadationit  carisa  10  actionem  postulab&t.  uon  V^ctteal,  ^iv.  Yi\k.  IV. 

lMtSt*r>-t,  Cic.  QaSn.l9.  II  far nmlae.  \\1. 

^  orociUtmtar.  J8  verb)  conce pit.  \6  Va«oVvott%^ttV^«itwwk- 
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sartiri,  i.  e.judices  dare  sortitione,  qui  camam  cognoscanty  to 
appoint  judices  to  judge  of  causes.^ 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing*  writs  and  the  like,  is  called 
by  Cficero,  lboulbius,'  and  by  Quinctilian,  formularius.  He 
attended  on  the  advocates,  to  suffgest  to  them  the  laws  and 
forms ;  as  those  called  praomatici  did  among  the  Greeks,^  and 
98  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required  that  the  defendant  should  griye 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  ^  on  a  certain  day,  which  was 
usually  the  third  day  after.^  And  thus  he  was  said  vaoari 
RKt7M/  This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  law- 
yer, who  was  said  vadimonium  concipbrb.^ 

The  defendant  was  said  vaobs  dare,  yel  vadimonium  promit- 
TBRB.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  prison.^ 
The  praetor  sometimes  put  off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more 
distant  day.^  But  the  parties  ^°  chiefly  were  said  vadimonium 
DiFFBRRB  cum  oliquo,  to  put  off  the  day  of  the  trial.  Mes  esse  in 
vadimonium  ccspit,  began  to  be  litigated.^^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up^  the 
matter  privately  with  the  plaintiff,  and  the  action  was  dropped.'^ 
In  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said  decidisse  vel  pactionem 
fecisse  cum  reo,  judicio  reum  absolvisse  vel  liber asse^  lite  cotV' 
testata  yeljudicio  constitutor  after  the  lawsuit  was  b^un ;  and 
the  defendiant,  litem  redemisse,  after  receiving  security  iirom  the 
plaintiff^^  that  no  further  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him.^ 
if  a  person  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit,  he 
was  said  non  posse  vel  nolle  prosequi,  vel  experiri,  sc.  jus  vel 
jurCy  yel  Jure  summo?^ 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  when  cited  was  not  pre- 
sent^ without  a  valid  excuse,'^  he  lost  his  cause.  If  the  defend* 
ant  was  absent,  he  was  said  deserere  vadimonium,  and  the 
praetor  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  his  effects.^ 

If  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  vadimonium  sistere 
vel  OBiRB.     When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu  es,  qui  me  vadatus  es  P 

UbI  tu  BS,  qui  me  CITASTI  ?  ECCB   MB  TIBI  SISTO,    TU  CONTRA  BT  TB 

MiHi  siSTB.  The  plaintiff  answered,  Adsum.  Then  the  defend- 
ant said.   Quid   ais  ?    The  plaintiff  said,   Aio  fundum,   quem 

POSSIDES,  MBUM  esse;    vel  aio  TE  MIHI  dare,  FACERB,  OPORTERB,Or 

the  like.^^  This  was  called  intentio  actionis,  and  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  action. 

1  C«.  Verr.  11.  15.  17.  5  tertio  die  rel  peren-  Lir.  Ep.  86.  Jur.  iii.  pisset. 

Ter.  I>hur.  ii.   3.  9i.  die,  Cic.  Quin.  7.  Mar.  813.  l5  ampliat  a  t«  nemi- 

Plin.  Kp.  T.  1.  Saet.  12.  QelL  rii.  I.  10  litigatoren.  npm    petiturnm,    Cic 

Vit.7.  6  rades  ideo  dicti,  qnnd,  11  Cic.  Alt.  ii.  7.  Fam.  Qnin.  11. 13. 


2  pnaeo  actionnm,  can-      aai  eos  dederit,  ▼aden*  ii.  8.  Qnin.  14. 16.  16  lb-  7,  Ste. 

tor    formalanun,    au.      oi,  id   est,  discedmidi  12  rem  componebat  et    17  sine  morbo  v«.V  «vaA>%. 

€•■•  STllabtfam,  Cic.      habetpotestatem^Fest  transigebat,     comtfto>      «otvV\c«. 

Or.  i.  56.  Ci&  fiuin.  *=.  mi^ed.  \6  Hot .S%\..  \.^. ^  ."^fc* 

9  Qnia.  *U.  3.  U,  7  Cio.J'rat.  ri.  15.  13  Plin.  F.p.  y.  A.  C\c.  ^:i>3:m.  ^.'*^. 

4r»ha,    gai    tpoada.    8P]»i't.Per.i:.  l.r.]8.  H  cum  sWi  c*V\»Mif«»\    \^  ^wV.  Caxx^.  \« ^- ^ 

rent  emm  Mdfuturum.       9  iradijMonia  difterebat,  saUa   ata  acXote  tftc«»      V:.\^.  ^V>5^v .  V^. 
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III.    DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ACTIONS. 

Actions  were  either  real,  personal,  or  mixed. 

1.  A  real  action  '  was  for  obtaining  a  thing  to  which  one  had 
a  real  right,'  bat  which  was  possessed  by  another.' 

2.  A  personal  action^  was  against  a  person  for  doing  or 
giying  something,  which  he  was  bound  to  ao  or  give,  by  reason 
of  a  contract,  or  of  some  wrong  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiff 

3.  A  mixed  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain  per- 
sonal protestations. 

1.    REAL  ACTIONS. 

Actions  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  were  either  civii.,  arising 
from  some  law,'  or  prjetorian,  depending  on  the  edict  of  the 
praetor. 

AcTioNKs  PRiBTORiA  wore  remedies  granted  by  the  prAtor  for 
rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for  which  there  was  no 
adequate  remedy  granted  by  the  statute  or  common  law. 

A  dvil  action  for  a  thing"  was  called  vindicatio  ;  and  the 
person  who  raised  it  vindbx.  But  this  action  could  not  be 
Drought,  unless  it  was  previously  ascertained  who  ought  to  be 
the  possessor.  If  this  was  contested,  it  was  called  lis  vmrnciA- 
RUM,  and  the  prator  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdict.' 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed  the 
possession  of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  siave,^  before  the  prsetor, 

said,  HUNC  HOMINEM  BX  JURB   QUIRITIUM    MBUM   ESSE   AIO,   BJVSgUE 

YINOICIA8,  i.  e.  possessionem,  mihi  dari  postula.^  If  the  other 
was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right,^*'  the  praetor  adjudged  the  slave 
to  the  person  who  claimed  him,'^  that  is,  he  decre^  to  him  the 
possession,  till  it  was  determined  who  should  be  the  proprietor 
of  the  slave.^^  But  if  the  other  person  also  claimed  possession,^ 
then  the  praetor  pronounced  an  interdict,^*  gui  nec  vi,  nec  clam, 

NEC  PRXCARIO  POSSIDET,  EI  VINDICIA8  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  ^'  was  the  usual  mode  of  claiming  the 
property  of  any  person,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in 
the  classics.^ 

In  disputes  of  this  kind,^'  the  presumption  always  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  possessor,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
SI  QUI  IN  JURE  MANUM  coNSRRUNT,  1.  0.  apud  judicem  disceptantf 

SECUNDUM  EUM  QUI  POSSIDET,  VINOICIAS  DATO.^® 

1  actio  in  rem.  7  Cic.  Verr.  i.  4S.  C«c.  13  si  riadieiat  ribi  con-  Cio.Rocc.rom.l6.PIiii. 

2  jui  in  re.  8. 14.  aerTari  poatnlaict.  Bp.  x.  19.  in  vera  bona 

3  per   quam   rem  noa-  8  manam  ei  iojieiendo.  14  interdleabat.  non  cat  manaa  iajec* 
iram,  qum  abalio  pos-  9  to  which  PJaatua  al-  15  maiMU  iajeetla,  Ltv.  tin;  animo  aon  poteat 

sidetur,  petimuM,  Cip*        iudaa,  Rod.  ir.  3,  86.  iii.  43.  injki  manaa,  i.  o,  vli 

4  acUo  in  pnaoaam.  10  jure  cedebat.  16  Ov.'fiip.UvnML^vVu.     fieri,  Sen. 

^  Ck!.  Cme.  5.  Or.  i.  2.  II  aervum       addioeliftt  \«.  aW.  Vt».  Km.  \.  ^.  \1 '\u  VvCima,   ^raiUdv 

6  actio  eirilla  rel  UfKi*     vimlicaatL  AO.Vu  %.  M.  V»aV.\<r.     run. 

iima.  ia  rem,  JS  ad  e&i(«m  juiiciu  W,  \Vrv  Ba.  x.  W^.   Vi  \i%\^»».\^ 
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But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  prattor  always  de- 
creed possession  in  favour  of  freedom/  and  Appius,  the  decern- 
▼ir,  by  doing  the  contrary,^  by  decreeingr  that  Virginia  should 
be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius,  his  client,  who 
claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  was  present,  brought 
destruction  on  himself  and  his  colleagues.^ 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free  *  was  said  bum  liberali 
CAUSA  MANU  AssRRERB ; '  but  if  he  claimed  a  free  person  to  be  a 
slave,  he  ivas  said  in  sbrvitutbm  assererb  ;  and  hence  was  call- 
ed AssBRTOR.  Hence,  hac  (sc.  prtBsentia  gaudia)  utraque  mtxnu^ 
complexuque  assert  toto ;^  assbro,  for  affirmo^  or  assevero,  is 
used  only  by  later  writers. 

The  expression  manum  consbrerb,  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  is 
taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties 
was  a  representation.  Hence  vinoicia,  i.  e.  injectio  vel  correptio 
manus  in  re  pr^Bsenti,  was  called  vit  civilis  et  JestucariaJ  The 
two  parties  are  said  to  have  crossed  two  rods  ^  before  the  praetor, 
^as  if  In  fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party  to  have  given  up  his 
rod  to  his  antagonist  Whence  some  conjecture  that  the  first 
Romans  determined  their  disputes  with  the  point  of  their  swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod,^  which  the  two  parties  ^' 
broke  in  their  fi*ay  or  mock  fight  before  the  praetor  (as  a  straw  '^ 
used  anciently  to  be  broken  in  making  stipulations),^  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might  say,  that  he 
had  been  ousted  or  deprived  of  possession  ^^  by  the  other^  and 
therefore  claim  to  be  restored  by  a  decree  ^*  of  the  praetor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the 
praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties  ^'  to  the  place,  and  gave 
possession  ^^  to  which  of  them  he  thought  proper.  But  from  the 
increase  of  business  this  soon  became  impracticable  ;  and  then 
the  parties  called  one  another  from  court  '^  to  the  spot,^^  to  a 
ferm,  for  instance,  and  brought  from  thence  a  turf,^^  which  was 
also  called  viNoiciiE,  and  contested  about  it  as  about  the  whole 
liurm.  It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor  ad- 
judged the  possession.^ 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised  a 
new  form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero  plea- 
santly ridicules.^  The  plaintiff^  thus  addressed  the  defendant ;  ^^ 
fundus  qui  est  in  agro,  qui  sabinus  vocatur,  bum  boo  ex  jure 
quirinum  mbum  esse  aio,  inoe  eqo  tb  ex  jure  manu  consbrtum 

-I  I  ■ 

1  riodietu  dadit  •«can<-    9  toclMmhlmb^anae-  9  vir^Ia  rel  featnca.  18  in   loenm   vel    rem 

dwn  libertatem.  tion  of  freedom.  Ter.  10  litigantes  rel  discep-      prBMntem. 

S  deeernendo  rindicias      AdeL  ii.  1.  39.  Plant,      tantes.  19  glebam. 

•oeondom  Mnritatem,      Pcsn.  r.  3.  Liv.  11*1.44.  U  stipala.  SO  FnC  Oell.  u.  10. 

rA  ab  libarUta  in  ser-    6  then  seiae  it  fast ;  em-  12  Iiid.  v.  24.  21  Mar.  18. 

▼itatam  eoatra  leges     brace  It  ere  it  flies,—  13  posaPssionede|ecta>,  ^  «t;>:\Vw. 

▼iadlciaa  dando.  Haj.  Mart.  i.  16. 9.  14  mte?dkto.  Va  «w&^  imA&   -vfch^^vk 

t  Ur,  iU.47.  W.  58.        7  QtlU  20. 10.  15  earn  l\l\g«i\l\bu%.  Vat, 

*  '*"^.*"/"'  '^^w^    *  fcaineM  Inter  ae  com-  16  Tindiciaa  dabal. 

"'•Iw*  17  « jure. 
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29  contend  according  to  law)  voco.  If  the  defeDdant  yielded, 
e  praetor  adjudged  possession  to  the  plaintiff.  If  not,  the  de> 
fendant  thus  answered  the  plaintiJQT,  undb  tu  mb  bx  jurb  mahum 
CONSERTUM  vocASTi,  iNDE  iBi  EGO  TB  RBvoco,  Then  the  prfiBtOT 
repeated  his  set  form/  utbisqub,  supbrstxtibus  PRiBSBNTiBuSy  i.  e. 
testibus  prteseniibus  (before  witnesses),  istam  viam  mco.  Initb 
viAM.  Immediately  they  both  set  out,  as  if  to  go  to  the  farm,  to 
fetch  a  torfy  accompanied  by  a  lawyer  to  dir^  them.^  Then 
the  praetor  said,  rbmtb  yiam  ;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the 
other  through  force,  the  praetor  thus  decreea,  undb  tit  avon 

DBJECISTI,  CUM  NEC  Yl,  NEC  CLAM,  NEC  PRBCARIO  POSSIDBRBT,    BO  IL- 

LUH  RBSTiTUAS  JUBBO.     If  not,  he  thus  decreed,  un  nunc  fossi- 

DBTISy  &a  ITA  POSSIDEATIS.       ViM  FIBRI  VETO. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  about 
the  right  of  property  ^commenced.  The  person  ousted  or  outed  * 
first  asked  the  defendant  if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor/  Then 
he  claimed  his  right,  and  in  the  meantime  required  that  the  pos- 
sessor should  giro  security,^  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the  subject 
in  question,^  by  cutting  down  treea^  or  demolishing  buildings, 
&C.,  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said  per  prjsdbs,  v.  -€tii,  yel 
pro  prcsde  litis  vindiciarum  satis  acciperb.^  If  the  defendant 
did  not  give  security,  the  possession  was  transferred  to  the  plain- 
tiff, provided  he  gave  security. 

A  sum  of  money  also  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties, 
called  SACRAMENTUM,  wMch  fell  to  the  gaining  party  after  the 
cause  was  determined,^  or  a  stipulation  was  made  about  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum,  called  sponsio.    The  plaintiff  said,  guAN- 

DO  NEGAS  HUNC  FUNDUM  ESSE  MEUM,  SACRAMENTO  TB  gUINQUAGBNARIO 

PROvoco.  Spondesne  quinoentos,  sc  nummos  vel  asses,  si  mbus 
EST  ?  i.  e.  si  meum  esse  probavera.  The  defendant  said,  sponobo 
guiNOENTOs,  si  tuus  sit.  Then  the  defendant  required  a  corres* 
pondent  stipulation  from  the  plaintiff,^*'  thus,  et  tu  spondesne 
guiNOENTOs,  Ni  TUUS  SIT  ?  i.  o.  SI  pTcbavevo  tuum  rum  esse.  Then 
the  plaintiff  said,  spcndeo,  ni  meus  sit.  Either  party  lost  his  cause 
if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise,  or  to  deposit  the  money  required. 
Festus  says  this  money  was  called  sacramentum,  because  it 
used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites;  but  others,  because  it 
served  as  an  oath,^^  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was 
not  undertaken  without  cause,  and  thus  checked  wanton  litiga- 
tion. Hence  it  was  called  piqnus  sponsionis.^  And  hence  pig' 
nore  contendere^  et  sacramento,  is  the  same.'^ 

1  carmen  compositom.  coaspicio,   postnlo   an  p'«s««stion«  fiictunun.        esset 

S  oui  ire  vUra  doecreU  sies  auctor  ?  i.  e.  p<w-  8  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.              12   quia    violare    qvod 

S  dejare  domuxil.  seaaor,  unde  meum  jus  9  Feat.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.      qoisque  promittit  per- 

4  pouesuone  ezeiocas  repetere  posnun,  Ctc  86.                                    fidia  eat,  laid.  Orig.  v- 

^IdeJectUM,  Cic.  C*c.  Oaec.  IP.  Prob.  Not.  \Q  TmVnn\s2b«A».i.              84. 

i9.  6  satisdarel.  W  (\«a£   Va«\«    uicx«-    \%  C^(^,  ">£ «ni.  >iu.  3i< 

Jf  qasndo  ego  to  in  jan  7  ae  nihil    Ueterlua  in      m«tt^i  'w\  i^ftaiittwwiA     Oi.v  V», 
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Sacramentum  is  smnetinies  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself,^ 
S€UTamentum  in  libertatem,  i.  e.  causa  et  vindicia  libertatit^  the 
cUim  of  liberty.  So  spohsionem  facers,  to  raiie  a  lawsuit; 
tponsione  lacessere,  certare,  vincere,  and  also  vincere  fponsionem, 
or  judicium,  to  prevail  in  the  cause ;  condemnari  sponsionit,  to 
lose  the  cause;  sponsiones,  i.  e.  causa,  prohibits  judicari, 
causes  not  allowed  to  be  tried.' 

The  plaintiff  was  said  sacramento  vel  sponaiane  provocare, 
rogare,  quarere,  et  stipularu  The  defendant,  contendere  ex 
provocatiane  vel  sMramento,  et  restipulari,^ 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance,^  in  claim- 
ing servitudes,  &c.  But,  in  the  last,  the  action  might  be  ex- 
pressed both  affirmatively  and  negatively;  thus,  aio,  jus  esse 
vel  NON  esse.     Hence  it  was  called  actio  confessoria  et  meoa- 


TORIA. 


2.  personal  actions. 


Personal  actions,  called  also  condictiones,  were  very  nume- 
roua.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury  done ;  and  re- 
hired that  a  person  should  do  or  give  certain  Uiings^  or  suffer 
a  certain  punishment 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying  and 
selling;^  about  letting  and  hiring;^  about  a  commission;^ 
partnership ;  ^  a  deposite ;  ^  a  loan  ;  ^"  a  pawn  or  pledge ;  '^  a 
wife's  fortune ;  *^  a  stipulation,'^  which  took  place  almost  in  all 
bargains,  and  was  made  in  this  form : — An  spondbs  ?  Spondeo  : 
An  dabis  ?  Dabo  :  An  promittis  ?  promitto,  vel  repromitto,  &c.** 

When  the  seUer  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indicarb  : 
thus,  iNDiCA,  fag  pretium,  and  the  buyer,  when  he  offered  a 
price,  LiCBRi,  i.  e.  rogare  quo  pretio  liceret  auftrre}^  At  an 
auction,  the  person  who  bade  ^^  held  up  his  foretinger ;  ^'  hence 
digito  ticeri.  The  buyer  asked,  quanti  licet,  s&  Jiabere  vel 
mfBrre^  The  seller  answered,  decern  nummis  licet,  or  the  like.'^ 
Thus  some  explain  de  Drusi  hortis,  quanti  licuisse  (sc  eas 
emere),  tu  scribis  audieram :  sed  quanti  quanti,  bene  emitur  quod 
mcesse  est}^  But  most  here  take  licere  in  a  passive  sense,  to  be 
Talued   or  appraised;    quanti  quanti,  sc  licent,  at  whatever 


I  pro  iM«  petttioiMiCic. 

8  Cic  Ooin.  29.  MIL  27. 
Cr.  i.  10.  Quin.  8.  26, 
87.  Verr.  i.  63.  Hi.  57. 
68.  Cce.  8.  16  31.  »i. 
Off.  iii.  19.  Rose.  Cum. 
4,5. 

3  Gic.  BnM.  Com.  13. 
VaU  Max.  iU8.2.Viu-. 
L.  L.  ir.  3ti.  Pest. 

4  ia  tuarediUtifc  peti' 
tioiM. 

5  de  enption*  et  vei> 
diiion«. 

0  de  JecaUoae  et  con- 


ductione:  locabatur 
vel  domus  vel  ftuidus, 
vel  opas  faciendum, 
vel  vectigal;  aeilium 
conductor  inquilinus, 
fundi  colonus,  opens 
re<lemptar,  vrctigaiis 
publicaunH  vel  mjiu* 
ceps  diccbatur. 

7  de  roandatu. 

8  de  Bocietatp. 

9  de  de^iosito  apad  $e- 
questri^m. 

10  He  commodnto  vf>l 
/nutuo.proprii!  ommo- 
da/Diia   rcsm,    iibrofi, 


vasa,  eauoa,  et  stmilia, 
qua  eaaeai  rrdduntur ; 
matuo  autem  damus 
ea^  pro  qnitms  alia  rrd- 
duntur  ejusdem  gene- 
ris, ut  numiiios,  fru. 
mentum,  vinum,  olc* 
urn,  et  fere  c»tera.  qme 
pondere,  nuiueru  vel 
jnensuradari  solent. 

11  de     hypotlieca     vel 
pignore. 

12  de  dote  Ye\  i«  \xxo> 
ria. 

13  de  stipulatione. 

14  Plaul.  VacuC.  W, 


Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

15  Plant  Per.  \v,  4.  37. 
Stich.  1.3.68.  Gic  Ver. 
iii.  33. 

16  licitator. 

17  index,Cic.  ib.  11. 

18  Plaut.  Ep.  iii.  1.  35. 

19  Yoa  write  me  how 
ninch  the  seat  ot  Dm* 
BUS  is  valued  at :  1  had 
heard  of  it  before :  but 
be  what  \V  "wnVV  ^yii* 
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price.^  So  venibunl  quiqui  licebunt  (whoever  shall  be  appraised, 
or  exposed  to  sale,  shall  be  sold)  prasenti  pecunia,  for  ready 
mooey.*  Unius  assis  non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licnisse,  notcmit 
judice  quo  nosti  poptdo,  was  never  reckoned  worth  more  than 
the  value  of  one  as^  in  tfie  estimation  of  the  people,  &c.^ 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fixed 
forms  ^  usually  observed  between  the  two  parties.  The  per- 
son who  required  the  promise  or  obligatiou,  stipulator/ 
asked  ^  him  who  was  to  give  the  obligation/  before  witnes- 
ses, if  he  would  do  or  give  a  certain  thing ;  and  the  other 
always  answered  in  correspondent  words :  thus,  an  dabis  ? 
Dabo  vel  oabitur.  An  spondes  ?  Spondeo.  Any  material  change 
or  addition  in  the  answer  rendered  it  of  no  effect  The 
person  who  required  the  promise  was  said  to  be  reus  stipu- 
LANDi ;  he  who  gave  it,  reus  promittbndi.  Sometimes  an  oath 
was  interposed,^  and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,^  there 
was  a  second  person,  who  required  the  promise  or  obligation  to 
be  repeated  to  him,  therefore  called  astipulator,^**  and  another, 
who  joined  in  giving  it,  adpromissor.  Fide  jussor  vel  sponsor^ 
a  surety,  who  said,  et  eoo  spondeo  idem  hoc,  or  the  likcf. 
Hence,  astiptdari  irato  consuli,  to  humour  or  assist.^'  The  per^ 
son  who  promised,  in  his  turn  usually  asked  a  correspondent 
obligation,  which  was  called  bestipulatio  ;  both  acts  were 
called  sponsio. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romans 
without  the  rogatio,  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspondent 
answer  :  ^  hence  interrogatio  for  stipulatio.  Thus  also  laws 
^\ere  passed:  the  magistrate  asked,  rogabat,  and  the  people 
answered,  uti  rogas,  so.  volumus?^ 

The  form  of  mancipatio,  or  mcuicipvumy  per  as  et  libram,  was 
sometimes  added  to  the  stipulatio.^^ 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who  were 
present.  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing,^^  simply  that  a 
person  had  promised,  it  ivas  supposed  that  every  thing  requisite 
in  a  stipulation  had  been  observed.^^ 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,^^  or  the 
like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by  the  simple  consent  of  the  par- 
ties :  hence  these  contracts  were  called  consensuales.  He  who 
gave  a  wrong  account  of  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of,  Avas  bound  to 


»ee 


1  Mart.  vi.  66. 4.  bat.  5.  Inst,  de  inotiL  Stip.      2. 39. 

2  Plaat.  Men.  V.  9.  97.  7  promissur  vel  r«pro>      Plant.  Trin.v.SL3l.3y.    12  congma  respoasio. 
8  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  IS.  missor,  Plant.  A«.  ii.      Cnrc  ▼.  8.  74.  Dig.         13  Sen.  Ben.  iii.  16.  M- 
4  stipulationum  formu-      4.  48.Psead.  i.  1.  112.    9  ut  pacta  et  couvenU      p.  76,  78. 

Ik,  Cic.  I«g6.  >.  4.  vel      for  both  words  are  nut      firmiora  essent.  1  \  Cic.  Leg?,  ii,  20, 21. 

■ponsionum,  Ros.Com.  for  the  same  thing.  Cur.  10  Cic.  Quin.  18.  Pis.9.  15  si  in  instrumento 
4.  V.  2.  68.  V.  9.  31.  33.      qui    arrogHbat,    Pliiut.      scriptum  esset. 

9  sibi  qui  promitti  cu-      Cic  Rose,  Com.  4. 13.       Rud.  v.  i.  45.  16  Inst  iii.  20.  t7.Pitt]. 

rubMt,    Y.   gponaiunetn  8  Plaut.  R^d.  v.  2. 4*7.    \\  lAy.  xitvHu  %.  Xf«*t.     Recep.  Sent.  v.  7. 2. 

exigfihat.  Pnend  i.  \.  U5.  \v.  6.      Cc  KV.  v.  V.'ftvi^t.  Yl  \\\  W^jXAvjwt  vel  cob* 

m  ro^abut  V.   interroga-       13.  Bacvh.  iv.  £.  4\.  «.      Xva.^.VJUuV.  1v\\\.\.     «^^\v^:*»w. 
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make  up  the  damage.  An  earnest  penny  was  sometimes 
gi?en,  not  to  confirm,  but  to  prove  the  obligation.*  But  in  all 
important  contracts,  bonds ^^  formally  written  out^  signed,  and 
sealed,  were  mutually  exchanged  between  the  parties.  Thus 
Augustus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agreement  about  the  parti- 
lion  of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and 
Cassins  at  Fhilippi,  by  giving  and  taking  reciprocally  written 
obligations.^  A  diiference  having  afterwards  arisen  between 
Caesar,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  Lucius  his  brother, 
who  manned  the  affairs  of  Antony  in  Italy,  an  appeal  was 
made  by  Csbssot  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who,  having  assem- 
bled in  the  capito),  constituted  themselves  judges  in  the  cause, 
and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  (jabiL  Augustus 
appeared  in  his  defence ;  but  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius,  having 
failed  to  come,  although  they  had  promised,  were  condemned 
in  their  absence;  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  war 
was  declared  against  them,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat^ 
and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony.^  In  like  manner,  the 
articles  of  agreement  between  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Sex. 
Pompeius,  were  written  out  in  the  form  of  a  contract^  and  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  vestal  virgins.  They  were  farther 
confirmed  by  the  parties  joining  their  right  hands,  and  em- 
bracing one  anotiier.  But  Augustus,  says  Dio,  no  longer  ob- 
served this  agreement,  than  till  he  found  a  pretext  for  violating 
it« 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was 
taid  €tgere  cum  eo  ex  stngrapha.^ 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually  named 
▲CTioNEs  emptiy  venditi,  locati  vel  ex  lucato,  conducti  vel  ex  con» 
ducto,  mandatiy  &c.  They  were  brought  ^  in  this  manner : — 
The  plaintiff  said,  aio   tb    mihi    mutui    commodati,    deposit! 

NOMINE,     DARE    CENTUM     OPORTBRB ;     AIO     TB    MIHI     EX    STIPULATU, 

LOCATO,  DARE  FACERE  OPORTERE.  The  defendant  either  denied 
the  charge,  or  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences,^  that  is,  he 
admitted  part  of  the  charge,  but  not  the  whole ;  thus,  nego  me 

TIBI  EX  STIPULATO  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUOD  METU,  DOLO, 
XRBOBB    ADDUGTUS    8P0P0NDI,     Vcl    NISI      gUOD     MINOR     XXV    ANNIS 

•POPONDi.     Then  followed  the  sponsio,  if  the  defendant  denied, 

Nl  DABE  FACERE  DEBEAT  ;    RUd   the    RESTIPULATIO,    SI  DARE   FACERB 

OBBEAT ;  but  if  he  excepted,  the  sponsio  was,  ni  dolo  adductus 
spoponoerit;  and  the  restipulatio  si  dolo  adductus  spopon- 
debit.^" 

An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac  si 

1  arrlis  T.  arriubo.  4  yfmi»/»mn**f     syngra*  8  intendebantur.  \Q  \.<\   i^\«  Ci\c«t«   «\* 

S  Cic.  OIK  IH.16.  Inst,     phis.  Din.  xWiii.  2. 11.  9  actorig     Vntenivonrm     \u^es^\w>.vv.  Vi.  ¥>& 
VL  a.  jr.  Van-.  L.  L-    3  Oh.  xML  li,  &e.  aut  negabat  ve\  vn<\c\a-     '&.  1.  XV\.  V\.  \% 

ir.SS.  ttVio.xlviU.37.45.  batur    aut    e&ceplnott 

»$fagnpbm.  7  Cic.  Mar,  17,  elidebt.t. 
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NON,  AUT  SI,  AUT  NISI.  NISI  QUOD,   BXTRA  gUAM  81.       If  the    plaintiff 

answered  the  defendant's  exception,  it  was  called  rbplicatio  ; 
and  if  the  defendant  answered  him,  it  was  called  duplicatio.  It 
sometimes  proceeded  to  a  triplicatio  and  quadruplicatio..  The 
exceptions  and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  sponsio.^ 

AVnen  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name,  the 
action  was  called  actio  prascriptis  verbis,  actio  incerta  vel  in- 
certi ;  and  the  writ '  was  not  composed  by  the  praetor,  but  the 
words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer.^ 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  account 
of  the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  acyeetitia  qualitatig. 

As  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandise  dishonour- 
able, especially  if  not  extensiye,^  instead  of  keeping  shops 
themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedmen,  or  hireiings,  to 
trade  on  their  account,'  who  were  called  institores  ;  ^  and  ac- 
tions brought  against  the  trader,'  or  against  the  employer,^  on 
account  of  the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  actiones  insti- 

TORIiB. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own 
risk,^  and  received  all  the  profits,^"  whether  he  was  the  proprie- 
tor '^  of  the  ship,  or  hired  it,^  whether  he  commanded  the  ship 
himseif,^^  or  employed  a  slave  or  any  other  person  for  that  pur- 
pose,^^  was  called  navis  exercitor  ;  and  an  action  lay  against 
him  ^'  for  the  contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well 
as  by  himself,  called  actio  exercitoria. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  family,  for  the 
contracts  made  by  his  son  or  slave,  calied  actio  de  peculio  or 
actio  de  in  rem  verso,  if  the  contract  of  the  slave  had  turned  to 
his  master^s  profit ;  or  actio  jussu,  if  the  contract  had  been  made 
by  the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution,  not 
to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract,"*  but  to  the  extent  of  the 
peculiumy  and  the  profit  which  he  had  received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave 
among  his  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called  actio  tri- 
butoria. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where 
the  contract  was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  iaw,  and 
therefore  called  ohligatio  quasi  ex  contractu;  as  when  one, 
without  any  commission,  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in 
his  absence,  or  without  his  knowledge :  hence  he  was  called  ne- 
GOTiORUM  gestor,  or  voluntarius  amicus,  vel  procurator.*^ 

1  Lir.  xzxix.  43L  Cic  5  negntiationibu*    prae*  .  mari  iinmUtebat.  13  sire  ipse  lUTig  ma* 

Verr.  i.  4b.  iii    57.  59.      ficieoant  10  ad  quam  omnes  ob-  gister  esseL 

C2ee.  16.  VaU  Max,  ii.  6  quod  uegutio  gerendo  rentiones    at    rcditas  14  navi  praificerrt 

ff'S,                                    instabant.  nvfVi  ubrvvairent.  15  in  eum  coni)-etebat« 

2  ftiriaula,  7  in  nttgi'tiAtorem.  W.  ^omwu.  .«t»V,'^«ldiibatnr. 

»   Vul  Mux.  viii.  ?.  2.  8  in  do'uvmm.  Vi  u»'««n     V**     ««•    "V^  woTvxtLvsKv^jiWk. 

4  Civ.  Ott.  I,  vl.  y  suo    p'riculo    n&Yero      »\ou«ia  W>TOa»»w^«        Yl  Vj>R.Vj«*.Ve»\«X.V» 
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3.    PENAL  ACTIONS. 


Actions  for  a  prirate  >vrong  were  of  four  kinds :  bx  furto, 
RAPiNA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA  ;  fiir  theft,  robbery,  damage,  and  persona) 
injury. 

1.  The  different  punishments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from 
the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables^  a  thief  in 
the  night-time  might  be  put  to  death  ;^  and  also  in  the  day- 
time, if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon,*  but  not  without 
haying  first  called  out  for  assistance.' 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.  They  were 
scourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so 
addicted  to  this  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  fures  ;* 
and  theft,  servile  frobrubi. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  various 
laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One  caught  in  manifest 
theft '  was  obliged  to  restore  fourfold,^  besides  the  things  stolen ; 
for  the  recovery  of  which  there  was  a  real  action  ^  against  the 
possessor,  whoever  he  was. 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  guilty 
that  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  fur  nec  manifestus,  and 
waspunished  by  restoring  double.^ 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the 
possession  of  any  one,  it  was  called  furtum  conceptum,  and  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  punished  as  manifest  theft,** 
but  afterwards,  aa  furtum  nec  manifestum. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offered  things  stolen^"  to  any 
one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found  in  his  possession,  he  had  an 
action,  called  actio  furti  oblatt,  against  the  person  who  gave 
him  the  things,  whether  it  was  the  thief  or  another,  for  the 
triple  of  their  value. 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or 
did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the 
praetor  against  him,  called  actiones  furti  prohibiti  et  non  exhi- 
BiTi ;  in  the  last  for  double.^  What  the  penalty  was  in  the  firsl 
is  uncertain.  But  in  whatever  manner  theft  was  punished,  it 
wa^i  always  attended  with  infamy. 

3.  Robbery^  took  place  only  in  movable  things.^^  Immo- 
vable things  were  said  to  be  invaded,  nnd  the  possession  of  them 
was  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the  praetor. 

*  SI  nox  (nocta)  furtam  tum  escit  (erit)  addict-  quid    domiiii    faciaiit,  7  vindicatio. 

fax  it,  aiiu  (si  Mm)  all-  lor,  QelL  xi.  nit.  audent  cum  talia  fu-  8  Oell.  xi.  18. 

qau  oecUit     (oocide-  3  sed  non  nisi  is,  qni  r**!— what  will  mas-  9  sm  a  157.  Oell.  Ibid. 

rtt),  lore  catiu  esto.  interemturas  erat,  qui-  ters  di>,  when  thieros  InxLiv.  1.4. 

S  si  Inei  fnrtam  fiMit,  ritarat,  i.  e.  cLintaret  are  so andaclouft  *.  Hot.  \W  t««  S.w<y<iA'<(^Vk^a 

nn  aliqola  eodi)  (in)  Qniritef,    rostram    fi-  Ep.  i,6. 46.T*c.B.\i\.      8>a\aU%. 

ifa  rano  eMpaJt  ftMte-  dein.  so.  imploro,  Tel  i.  48.  \\  Y\k«.v."«.\\\.\."^.^^» 

ve,  eal  Artum  Ae.    4  Vhg.  Eel,    iU.    16.    6  quadrupVum.  \^\TCT«W*t6.^\i^"»«»' 
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**"        Although  the  crime  of  robbery  ^  was  much  more  pernicious 
than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  severely  punisned. 

An  action'  was  granted  by  the  praetor  against  the  robber,' 
only  for  fourfold,  ibcluding  what  lie  had  robbed.  And  there 
was  no  difference  whether  the  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave ; 
only  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him 
up,^  or  pay  the  damage.' 

3.  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  called 
DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  1.  0.  dolo  vel  culpa  nocerUxs  admisgum, 
whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni  injuria,  s&  dati,^  whereby  he 
was  obliged  to  repair  the  damage  by  the  Aquilian  law.     Qui 

SBRVUM  SERVAMVE,  ALIENUM  ALIBNAMVB,  QUADRUPEDEM  Vel  PECUDBH 
INJURIA  OCCIOERIT,    gUANTI  ID  IN  EO  ANNO  FLURIMI  FUIT,  (whatOVer 

Its  highest  value  was  for  that  year,)  tantum  jes  dare  domino  dam- 
NAS  ESTO.  By  the  same  law,  there  was  an  action  against  a  per- 
son for  hurting  any  thing  that  belonged  to  another,  and  also  for 
corrupting  another  man's  slave,  for  double  if  he  denied.^  There 
was,  on  account  of  the  same  crime,  a  praetorian  action  for 
double  even  against  a  person  who  confessed.^ 

4.  Personal  injuries  or  afironts^  respected  either  the  body, 
the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuab. — They  were  variously 
punished  at  different  periods  of  the  republic. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries^"  were  punished  with 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  asses  or  pounds  of  brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious ;  as,  for  instance,  if  any 
one  deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb,^^  he  was  punished  by 
retaliation,^  if  the  person  injured  would  not  accept  of  any  other 
satisfaction.^^  If  he  only  dislocated  or  broke  a  bone,^^  he  paid 
300  asseSy  if  the  sufferer  was  a  freeman,  and  150,  if  a  slave.  If 
any  slandered  another  by  defamatory  verses,^^  he  was  beaten  with 
a  club,  as  some  say,  to  death.^^ 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and,  by  the  edicts  of 
the  praetor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account  of  all  personal  in- 
juries and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  which  was  proportioned  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.  Tliis, 
however,  being  found  insufficient  to  check  licentiousness  and 
insolence,  Sylla  made  a  new  law  concerning  injuries,  by  which, 
not  only  a  civil  action,  but  also  a  criminal  prosecution,  iias 
appointed  for  certain  injuries,  with  the'  punishment  of  exile,  or 
working  in  the  mines.  Tiberius  ordered  one  who  had  written  de- 
famatory verses  against  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.^' 

1  crimen  raptva.                  in  duplom,  1.  !•  princ.  13  nee  p.  153.  fhinted  him,  rel  car- 

8  actio  vi  JMnorom  rap-      D.  de  serr.  corr.  14  qui  oa  0x  genitali,  i.      men  famoaum  in  enm 

toraw.  8  L  5.  a.  2.  ibid.  e.  ex  loco  ubi  gignitor,      condidiaart. 

S  ia  nptorem.  |»  injnna.  f«dit«  Qell.  xx.  1.             IS  Hnr.  Sat  ii.  1  r.  SS. 

*  •urn  aoxm  ded0re.  10  injariiB  levlorea.  \b  aXmU  «\\i\ucm  ^^^      Ep.  ii.  1.  r.  154.  Cirn. 

£  damaam  prmgUre.  11  ai  membnim  rups\l,  V\<«  a\tim«MftV-,  «>^>i»     Y«tv%«.\.  l.Cie.  Aag. 

o  Cie.  Ro0e»  Com.  II.        i.  e.  rnpeTit.  &dv«T»«»  Vmnm  i&«t«%     C\^.\^  v^.^.W 

/^  adrertaa    in/iciantrm  12  talione.  cnwwVtVam  ^w^wbX,  ai-   \1  ^^x>-\  \lfta»Vi\\3Bu. 
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Ad  Action  mifrht  also  be  raised  against  a  person  for  an  injury 
done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  actio  noxalis  ; 
ai^  if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damage  without  his 
master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  injured  per- 
son :  ^.  and  so  if  a  beast  did  any  damage,  the  owner  was  obliged 
to  <iffer  a  compensation,  or  give  up  the  beast^ 

There  was  no  ailion  for  ingratitude,'*  as  among  the  Mace- 
donians, or  rather  Persians ;  bemuse,  says  8eneca,  all  the  courts 
at  Rome  *  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  for  trying*  it  He 
adds  a  better  reason;  qtda  hoc  crimen  in  legem  ccidere  non 
debet'' 

4.    MIXED  AND  ABBITRART  ACTIONS. 

Actions  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing  ^  were  called  acttones 
BEi  PBBSBCUTOBiiB ;  but  actious  merely  for  a  penalty  or  punish- 
ment were  called  poenales  ;  for  both,  mixt& 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine  strictly, 
according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called  actiones 
stsigti  JURIS :  actions  which  were  determined  by  the  rules  of 
equity,^  were  called  ARBiTBARiiB,  or  bona  fidsi.  In  the  former, 
a  certain  thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  thing,^  was  re- 
quired ;  a  spansio  was  made ;  and  the  judge  was  restricted  to  a 
certain  form :  in  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  all  this  was  the 
case.  Hence,  in  the  form  of  actions  bon€B  fidei  about  contracts, 
these  words  were  added,  bx  bona  fids  ;  in  those  trusts  called 

fidudm,   UT  INTBB  BONOS   BENE   AGIER   OPOBTET,    BT   SINE    FRAUDA- 

tionb  ;  and  in  a  question  about  recovering  a  wife's  portion  allter 
a  divorce,^  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  quantum  vel   quid 

AQUIUB,  MELIUS.^^ 


IV.   DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF   JUDGES  ;   JUDICES,   ARBITRI, 
REOUPERATORES,  £T  GENTUMYIRI. 

After  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,^^  and  shown  to  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  prcetor  to  appoint  one 
person  or  more  to  judge  of  it^^  If  he  only  asked  one,  he  asked 
a  judex,  properly  so  called,  or  an  arbiter :  if  he  asked  more 
than  one,  he  asked  either  those  who  were  called  recuperatores 
or  centumviri. 

1*  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  but  only  in  such 
cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and  which  he  was 

t     ■  - 

ti  ^mmui    UKMnte  doininuanoxie  astimio  5  Sen.  Ben.  HL  6,  7.         11  coneepbiactionit  in^ 

donuio,  fartum  £uit,  ao,  damai  aBstnuation*  S  rem  persequebatar*         tentiooe. 

iMuaai**  aosit,  aoco-  era,  offigrto:    si  Rolit,  7  ex  aequo  et  bono.            \i  \QjQr\cftm'<(^\a!&'&\wv 

•rit,  i.  e.  damnum  Sb-  qood  nexit,  dato.  8  certa  nrabstalio.               Kn  «anv  «.  y^w.vqi«  ^^t^- 

cwHi,  MM*  Aedltor.  8  actio  ingn&  9  in  arUirio  T«\axo  \».       V&VAmX. 
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obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  express  law  or  a  certain 
form  prescribed  to  bim^by  the  proBtor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were  called  bonof 
fidei,  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  or  form,^ 
he  determined  what  seemed  equitable,  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently 
defined  by  law.'  Hence  he  is  called  honorarius.  Ad  arbitrttm 
▼el  judicem  ire,  adire,  confugere,  arbitrum  sumere,  capere ; 
ABBiTRUM  AoioBRB,  i.  o.  od  arhUfvm  agere  vel  cohere,  to  force 
one  to  submit  to  an  arbitration ;  ad  arbitrum  vocare  vel  appel- 
lere  ;  ad  vd  apuo  judicem,  agere,  experiri,  litigare,  petere  ;  but 
arbiter  and  judex,  arbitriumandjtidicium,  are  sometimes  con- 
founded; arbiter  is  also  sometimes  put  for  testis,  or  for  the 
master  or  director  of  a  feast,  arbiter  bibendi,  arbiter  AdruB, 
ruler  of  the  Adriatic ;  maris,  having  a  prospect  of  the  sea.' 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise,^  to  determine 
a  difference  without  the  appointment  of  the  prstor^  was  also 
called  arbiter,  but  more  properly  compromissarius. 

3.  Becupbratores  were  so  cmled,  because  by  them  every  one 
recovered  his  own/  This  name  at  first  was  given  to  those  who 
judged  between  the  Roman  people  and  foreign  states  about  re- 
covering and  restoring  private  things ;  ^  and  hence  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  those  judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  private  controversies ;  but  afterwards  they 
judged  also  about  other  matters.^  They  were  chosen  from 
Itoman  citizens  at  large,  according  to  some;  but  more  properly, 
according  to  others,  from  the  judices  belbcti  ;  ^  and,  in  some 
cases  only,  from  the  senate.  8o  in  the  provinces,^  where  they 
seem  to  have  judged  of  the  same  causes  as  the  centumviri  at 
Rome,  a  trial  before  the  recuperatores  was  called  judiciuii 
beguperatorium,  cum  aliquo  recuperatores  sumerCy  vel  eum  ad 

•  recuperatores  adducere,  to  bring  one  to  such  a  trial.  ^'^ 

4  Centumviri  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
three  from  each ;  so  that  properly  there  were  105,  but  they 
were  always  named  by  a  round  number,  centumviri.'^  The 
causes  which  came  before  them  '^  are  enumerated  by  Cicero. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  instituted  soon  after  the  creation  of 
the  praetor  peregrinus.  They  judged  chiefly  concerning  testa- 
ments and  inheritances.^^ 
After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  council  of  the 

totiiu   rel    urbitriam  104.  SalL  Cat.  90.  lar.     the    list    of    jndrei,      Cir.  ii.  80.  36.  iiw  SI* 

habnit  «t  potestatem.  iL  4.  Hor.  Od.  i   3.  ii.      Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  LW.     ^. 

2  Fest  Gc.  Rose.  Com.  7.  23.  Ep.  i.  11. 2d.           xHu.  2.                            10  Cic  Inr.  ii.  20.  Saet. 

4,  5.  Off.  iii.  16.  Top.  4  ex  compromisso.            9  ex  conrentu  Romano-      Vesp.  3.  Lir.  xiiii.  2. 

10.  Sen.  Ben.  iii.  3. 7-  6  llteoph.  Inst.                  nim  eiriom,  i.  a.  ex    11  FesL 

8  Cic  Toce.  ▼.  41.  Fat.  6  Fest.  in  teciperatio.       Ronumis    dviboa   qui    12  oaoaa      eentamrl* 

17.  Roac.  Com.  4.  9.  7  Plaut.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  r.     juris     at     Jadieioram      rales. 

Oa:  iii.  J6.  Top.  10.  36.  Cic.  Cwe.  1,  Ate      cansa  in  eertnm  locum    13  Cie.  Or.  {.  38.  C«e. 

Am.  89,  Mar,  12  Quilt.  Gsseil.   17.  Lit.  xxvl.     GonT«nvt«  solsbaDt,  see      18.  Val.  Mux.  vii.  7. 

A  FIm,  Se.  Ter.Hea.  48.  Suet.Ner.l7.Dom.      p.  \3*.C'«.Vwt.\v.\'&.     <iu\tv.W.\.7.  P.in.  ir. 

M,  1.  94.  Adml  L  &  4.t.  8.  OelL  xx.  1.                    m.  V\.  \*.».  S^.'t.  %.     %.*i. 

«aB/.  Rud,  Jr.  8.  99.  8  ex  albo  judicum,  from     3B.  59.  «».  C«i»  ^*\\. 
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prator,  and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,^  whence  trials 
before  them  *  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  private  trials ; 
but  these  were  not  criminal  trials,  as  some  have  Ihought^^  for  in 
a  certain  sense  all  trials  were  publia^ 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180,  and 
ihey  were  dirided  into  four  councils,  hence  quadruplkx  judicium 
is  the  same  as  cbntumvibalb  ;  sometimes  only  into  two,  and 
sometimes  in  important  causes  they  judged  all  together.  A 
cause  before  the  centumviri  could  not  be  Mjoumed.^ 

Ten  men**  were  appointed,  five  senators  and  five  equites,  to 
assemble  these  councils,  and  preside  in  them  in  the  absence  of 
the  pnetor.^ 

IVials  before  the  centumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  Basilica 
Julia,  sometimes  in  the  forum.  They  had  a  spear  set  upright 
before  them.  Hence  judicium  hast<B,  for  cbntumvibalb,  centum^ 
viralem  hastam  cogert,  to  assemble  the  courts  of  the  centumviri, 
and  preside  in  them.  So,  centum  gravis  hasta  virorum,  the 
tribunal  of  the  centumviri.  Cessat  centeni  modtratrix  judicU 
hasta.^ 

The  centumviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole  year, 
but  the  other  judices  only  till  the  particular  cause  was  deter- 
mined for  which  they  were  appointed. 

The  DBCBMviRi  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  and  it  is  thought 
that  in  particular  cases  they  previously  took  cognizance  of  the 
causes  which  were  to  come  before  the  centumviri,  and  their 
decisions  were  called  pr/bjudicia.° 

Y.  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  JUDGE  OR  JUDGES. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  proposed  to  the 
defendant,^^  such  judge  or  judges  as  he  thought  proper  according 
to  the  words  of  the  sponsxo,  ni  ita  essbt  :  hence,  judigem  vel  -ea 
FBBBB  ALicui,  NI  ITA  ESSBT,  to  Undertake  to  prove  before  a  judfe 
or  jury  that  it  was  so,^^  and  asked  that  the  defendant  would  be 
content  with  the  judge  or  judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask 
Another. ^^  If  he  approved,  then  the  judge  was  said  to  be  agreed 
on,  coNVBNiRB,  and  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  praetor  to  ap- 
point him  in  these  words,  PRiCTOR,  judicbm  arbitrumve  postulo, 
UT  DBS  in  diem  trrtium  sive  pbrendinum,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner recuperatores  were  asked.**  Hence,  ^'eirf/cc*  dare,  to  appoint 
one  to  take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary  judices.*^    fiut  ceutum- 

1  T«c.  0r.38L  vi.  33.  Quin.  v.  2.  x\.     36.  Mart.  Epig.  vii.es.    12  nealiam  proeant,  u 

2  indkU  omtuaiTiralia.      1.  xii.  b.  Val.  Max.  rii.     Stat.  Sylr.  iv.  4  43.  e.  posceret,  Feat. 

S  PIIiLEp.i.  18.Ti.  4.  8.1.  9  Sigon.    Jndie.     Cic    13  Cic.    Vkit.    ill.  ^« 

IS.  Qnia.  ir.  i.  t.  10.  6  deoemviti,  see  p.  122.  CaK-  33.  Dom.  29.              VXwt.Vt.  ^  ^«««.\b. 

Sul.V«8p.lO,  7  Snet.  Aug.  36.  Ifl  adversanu  fvT«\«\.         C>\u.  \%.  Ni\.^«a^  '^> 

4*JiHHate  yAYiea,  Cic.  8  Pl'm,  Ep.  ii.  24.  Val.  11  LW.  \Vu  1\.  b1.V\V\.     %.'i.Vttt\>/\w'^oS:\v. 

M*^i     •  .-  .     -.  M»'- '^i  B.  4,  Qmnct.      b3  Cic.  Qw\h.  \^.  Vit.    \\  YV\tv,Y.^.v»-%. 

S  riu,  Ep,  I,  i8.  ir.  24.  r.^x it.  5.  Suet .  Aug.      ii.  6^. 
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viri  were  not  asked ,  unless  both  parties  subscribed  tOvthem.^  If 
the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the  plain- 
tiff, he  said,  hung  bjbbo  vel  nolo.'  Sometimes  Uie  plaintiff 
desired  the  defendant  to  name  the  jud^.^ 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties  were  appointed* 
by  the  prstor  with  a  certain  form  answering  to  the  nature  of  the 
action.  In  these  forms  the  prstor  always  used  the  words  si 
PABBT,  i.  e.  apparet :  thus,  c.  acquilli  ;  judbx  esto,  si  PARSTy 

FUNDUM  CAPENATBM,  DE  gUO  SBRVILIUS  AQIT  CUM  CATULO,  SERVILU 
B8BB  EX  JURE   QUIRITIUM,   NEQUE  IS    SERVILIO   A   CATULO   BESTITUA- 

TUR,  TUM  CATULUM  coNDEMNA.  But  if  tho  defendant  made  an 
exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form,  thus :  extra  quam  si  tbs* 

TAMENTUM   PBODATUR,   QUO  APPARBAT  CATULI  BS8B.       If  the   prSBtOr 

refused  to  admit  the  exception,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the 
tribunes.'  The  praetor,  if  he  thought  proper,  might  appoint 
different  judges  nom  those  diosen  by  the  parties,  uthough  he 
seldom  did  so ;  and  no  one  could  refuse  to  act  as  a  judex,  when 
required,  without  a  just  cause.^ 

The  praetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be 
called/  which  commonly  did  not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  parties, 
or  their  agents,^  gare  security^  that  what  was  decreed  would  be 
paid,  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge  held  ratified.^" 

In  arbitrary  causes,  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both 
parties,  called  coMPROMissmif,^  which  word  is  also  used  for  a 
mutual  agreement  ^^ 

In  a  personal  action,  the  procuratores  only  gare  security; 
those  of  the  plaintiff,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  and 
those  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed. ^^ 

In  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant 
that  no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same 
account^^ 

After  this  followed  the  litis  contbstatio,  or  a  short  narration 
of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
witnesses.^*  The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment 
of  the  judiccs,  were  properly  said  in  jure  fieri  ;  after  that,  in 
JUDicio  :  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

After  the  judex  or  judices  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned 
each  other  to  attend  the  third  day  sifter,''  which  was  called  com- 
PBRENDiNATio,  or  coNDicTio.^^  But  in  a  cause  with  a  foreigner, 
the  day  was  called  dibs  status.'^  i 

1  Plin.  Ep.  T.  1.  7  qnibns  denancULretnr  13  eo  nomine  aw  n«ini>  ciam  renirent  d«nnn* 

8  Cie.  Or.  U.  70.  Plio.      te<timoniam.  nem  ampiiui  vel  po8«  ciabant. 

Pan.  86.  8  procuratores.  tea    petiturum,     Cie.  16  Asc  Cie.  Fest.  Gell. 

8  at    jndicem    diceret,  9  satisdabaat.  Brat.  5.  Koac.  Com.  12.  xir.  2. 

Lir.  111.96.  10  judicatum    solvi    et  Fam.ziii.'^.  17  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

4  dabantur  vel  addlce-      rem  ratniu  habcri.  14  Cie-    Att.   xri.    15.  status   condicttts  cum 

tmatur.  11  Cio.  Row.  Com.  4.  Rosa  Com.  11,  12. 18.  hoste,  i.  e.  cum  pere- 

3  Ge.  Acad,  Qiuut  ir.      Verr.  it.  27.  O.  Vr^V.  FesU  Maerdb.  Sat.  iiL  grino,  Cie.  OS.  i.  «2 

30.                                      ii.  15.  Pam.  x\\.  3D.  9.  dies,  Pl&ut.  Cure.  i.  1. 

fi  Saet,  Claud.  15,  ri'ia.  12  Cic   ttuin.  7.   AW.  \b  Wtw  «ft  *w  v«twDi«v-  ^.Vi«>\xV\»V 

Bp.  iU.  20.  X.  66.                xvi,  15.  »«»  *«»,  «*«  ^  \^^- 


TI.    MAMNEB  OF  CONDUCTING  A  TRIAL. 

WnKN  the  day  came,  the  trial  went  on,  unless  the  iudgie,  or 
some  of  the  parties,  wa«  ab«ent  from  a  neceuory  cause,'  in  wliic:ii 
COM  the  day  wai  put  off.'  If  the  judf^e  was  present,  he  lirat 
took  an  oath  that  he  would  judge  according  to  law  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment,'  nt  the  altar,*  called  pdteal  libokcs,  or  Scribo- 
Munttiin,  because  that  place,  being  Uruck  with  thunder/  had 
beeu  expiated'  by  Scriboniua  Libo,  who  raised  orer  it  a  stone 
cohering,'  the  coTerinr  of  a  wellj^open  attbe  top,' in  the  forum; 
near  which  ^e  tribur^  of  the  prfetor  used  to  be,  and  where  the 
nmuren  met.  It  spears  to  have  been  different  from  the  FuteaJ, 
imder  which  the  wnetitone  and  raior  of  Attiui  Navius  were  de- 
posited, in  the  Comitiuin,  at  the  left  aide  of  the  senate-house.'" 

The  Romans,  in  solemn  oaths,  used  tn  hold  a  fliot-stoDe  in 
their  right  hand,  saying,  si  iciehb  fallo,  tuh  mb   dibspitbk, 

Hence,  Jovem  lapidanjurare,  for  per  Jovem  el  lapidem.  The 
formula  of  taking  an  oath  we  have  in  Plautus,  and  an  account 
of  different  forms  in  Cicero.  The  most  solemn  oath  of  the 
Bomans  uas  by  their  faith  or   honour.'' 

The  judex  or  judices,  afber  having  sworn,  took  their  seals  in 
the  subsellia ; "  whence  they  were  called  judices  rBDAitEi :  and 
sEDBAE  is  often  put  for  coqnobgeke,  to  Judge."  SmniiE  is  also 
applied  to  an  advocate  while  not  pleading.*' 

The  judex,  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some 
lawyers  to  assist  him  with  their  CDunsel,'"  wlieniK  they  were 
called  coNsiLi^aii." 

If  any  of  the  portiea  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse,  he 
was  suinnioned  by  an  edict,'"  or  lost  his  cause.  If  the  (irietor 
pronounced  an  unjust  decree  in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the 
assistance  of  the  tribunes  njight  be  implored.'^ 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  ivere  first  obliged  to  swear 
that  they  did  not  carry  on  the  lawsuit  fkom  a  desire  of  litiga- 

Theii  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which 
they  did  tuice,  one  after  another,  in  two  difl'erent  methods;" 
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first  briefly,  which  was  called  caus.v  conjbctio,^  and  then  in  a 
formal  oration^  they  explained  the  state  of  the  cause,  and 
proved  their  own  charge  ^  or  defence  *  by  ^vitnesses  and 
wrilinss,'  and  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case  itself;'  and 
here  die  orator  chiefly  displayed  his  art^  To  prevent  them, 
however,  from  being  too  tedious,^  it  was  ordained  by  the 
Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  should 
speak  by  an  hour-glass;'  a  water-glass,  somewhat  like  our 
sand-glasses.  How  man^  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  each 
advocate,  was  left  to  the  judices  to  determine.^'  These  glasses 
were  also  used  in  the  army.  •  Hence  dare  vel  petere  plurt» 
clepsydras,  to  ask  more  time  to  speak:  qttoties  judico^  quantum 
qtMpbarimum  pasttdat  aqua  do,  I  give  the  advocates  as  mudi 
time  ais  they  require.  The  clepsydra  were  of  a  different  length ; 
sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour.^^ 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suffgest" 
what  he  should  say,  who  was  called  ministrator.  A  ior'ward 
noisy  speaker  was  called  rabula^^^  vel  proclamator,  a  brawler  o^ 
wrangler.^* 

Under  the  emperors,  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  in  pay  ^ 
to  procure  for  them  an  audience,  or  to  collect  hearers,^  who 
attended  them  from  court  to  court,^^  and  applauded  them,  while 
they  were  pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them 

Save  the  word.^^  Each  of  them  for  this  service  received  his 
ole,^^  or  a  certain  hire  {par  merces^  usually  three  denarii,  near 
2s.  of  our  money) ;  hence  they  were  called  laudicceni.^  This 
custom  was  introduced  by  one  Largius  Licinius,  who  flourished 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian  ;  and  is  greatly  ridiculed  by  Pliny. ^ 
When  a  client  gained  his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of 
green  palm  ^  at  nis  lawyer's  door. 

When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its 
OPERAM  DARE.^  How  inattentive  they  sometimes  were,  we  learn 
from  Macrobius.2* 

VII.    MANNER  OF  GIVING   JUDGMENT. 

The  pleadings  being  ended,^  judgment  was  given  after  mid- 
day, according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  post  meridiem 

1  qnaii  cansn  in  brere      garentar.  Bell«  G.  v.  13.  Piin.    18  quum  ittmox«tt  (ie- 
coactio,  Aac.  Cic.            9  ut  ad  clepsjrdram  di-      Ep.  ii.  11.  vi.  2.  dit  signum. 

2  jasta    oratlotie    pero*      cerent,  i.  e.  vaa  vitre-    \t  qui  aubjireret.  19  aportuln. 

rabant,  QelL  xvii.  2.  um,   graciliter  fistula*  Ida  rabie,  quaai  latra*  2U  L  e.  qai  ob  coenSB 

8  actionem.  lam,    in   fundo   ctyus  tor.                                     laudabunt. 

4  inficiationem  vel  •%•  erat     foramen,     unde  14  Cic.  Or.  i.  46.  ii.  7S.  21  Ep.  ii.  14.  vi.  2. 
ceptionem.  aqua  guttatim  efflneret,  Flac.  22.  22  virides  piilms.  Jar. 

5  testibuB  et  tabnUs.  atque  ita  tempna  meti<  15  oondacti  et  redempti      vii.  118. 

6  ez  iiwa  re  dedoctit,  retor,  Cic.  Or.  iii.  S4.  mancipes.  23  1.  18.  pr.  D.  dejud. 
(^.  Qttin.  Rose.  Com.  10  Cic.    Ouin.  9.  Plin.  16  ooronam     collisere,  24  Satur.  ii.  12. 

OelJ.  xir,  2.  Ep.  i.  Sd.  W.  9.  u.  \i.  «L«dvior«t^  t.  audiluroa    25  causa  atrinqoe  per* 

7  Ota.  Or.  iL'O-Ai.  79.  J4.  u  23.  ri.  2  5.  D\a.  cottoBw«  "  w«\*. 

SI,  Cam.  Corr.  Eloq.  38.  \T  *»  ^tt,«6Vo  Va  VAx- 

8  ae  in  immfntum  evik-  11  Veg.    i'lv.    8.    Cw»>     c^um. 
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pB£SENTi  (eliamsi  unus  tantum  prasens  «tY),LiTiCM  addiciio,  i.  e 
decidito,^ 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes 
took  time  to  consider  it;^  if,  after  all,  he  remained  uncertain 
he  said,^  mihi  non  liquet,  I  am  not  clear.  And  thus  the  affair 
was  either  left  undetermined/  or  the  cause  was  again  resumed.^ 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority ;  ^  but  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  all  present  If  their  opinions  were  equal,  it  was  left 
to  the  praetor  to  determine.^  The  judge  commonly  retired  ^ 
with  his  assessors  to  deliberate  on  the  case,  and  pronounced 
judgment  according  to  their  opinion.^ 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed  :  in  an  action  of  free- 
dom, thus,  vioERi  siBi  HUNG  HOMiNEM  LiBEBUM ;  in  an  actiou  ok 
injuries,  videri  jure  fecisse  vel  non  fecissb  ;  in  actions  of  con- 
tracts^ if  the  cause  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  titium 
sBio  CENTUM  coNDEMNO  ;  If  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  secundum 

ILLUM  LITEtl  DO.^^ 

An  arbiter  gave  judgment^  thus:  arbitror  tb  hoc  moix> 
8ATISFACERE  ACTOBi  DEBERE.  If  the  defendant  did  not  submit 
to  his  decision,  then  the  arbiter  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  declare 
upon  oath,  at  how  much  he  estimated  his  daraages,^^  and  then  he 
passed  sentence, ^^  and  condemned  the  defendant  to  pay  him 
that  sum :  thus,  centum  de  quibus  actor  in  litem  juravit  reode.^^ 

VIII.   WHAr  FOLLOWED  AFTER  JUDGMENT  WAS  GIVEMr 

After  judgment  was  given,  and  the  lawsuit  was  determined/' 
the  conquered  party  was  obliged  to  do  or  pay  what  was  de- 
creed ;  ^^  and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  find  securities  ^^  within  thirty 
days,  he  was  given  up  ^^  by  the  praetor  to  his  adversary,^^  and  led 
away  *'*'  by  him  to  servitude.  These  thirty  days  are  called,  in 
the  Twelve  Tables,  dies  justi  ;  rebus  jure  judicatis,  xxx  die^ 
justi  sunto,  post  deinde  manus  injectio  esto,  in  jus  ducito.^ 

After  sentence  was  passed  the  matter  could  not  be  altered : 
hence  agere  actum,  to  labour  in  vain  ;  actttm  est ;  acta  est  res  ; 
peril,  ail  is  over,  I  am  undone ;  actum  est  de  me,  I  am  ruined 
de  Servio  actum  rati,  that  all  was  over  with  Servius,  that  he  was 
slain  ;  actum  (i.  e.  ratum)  habebo  quod  egerisP 

1  Gell.  zvii.  SL  7  1. 28. 36.  38.  D.  de  re  lo.  19.  Ur.  y\.  14.  3t,  &e. 

%  diem  difflndi,  i.e.  dif-  jud.  15  lite  dijudicati.  PUut.  Pan.  iii.  3.  »4. 

ferri  jauit,  at  emplius  8  secessit.  10  judicatum  facere  vel      As.  t.  S.  87*  GelU  xs. 

deliberMret,  Ter.  Phor.  9  ex  coiisilii  Bententia,      solvere.  ]. 

u.  4«  17«  Piin.  Ep.  V.  1.  vi.  31.  17  sponsores    rel  Tin-    21  see  p.  40. 

S  dudt  vel JaraTit,  Qell.  10  Val.  Alax.  ii.  a  &  dices.  ii  Cic.  Am.  82.  Att.  ix. 

sir.  S.  11  arbttrium  pronnnei-  18  judicatas,  i  e.  dam-      18.  Fam.  xW.  %.1<a»« 

4  i^iodiMfta.Gell.T.lO.      avit.  natas  et  addictua  «%t.        \\\.%\.'\«t.  VXvc^i.'iiwV 

5  aeeaadft  aetb  iastitu*  12  qaanti  litem  xstina-  19  to  which  costomHo-     I'iU  K.\v\.\vv.\.1<  K^V 
ttcat,ae.Cae.&  ret.  race  alludes,  Od.  u\.  a.     Yv\.^1.  V\»»x.  ^««*^' 

•  fS*^"*  ^'"  ,*^  *   '^  $eatentism  tulit.  '6S,  \.  \,  «i.  Van  \.Ti  A«fc"«« 

pUuiam  ,eumt!a,  H  Ll&D.de  doio  ma-    2U  abducl  is  Cvc.  B\ac      N  er.  Vi, 
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In  certain  coses^  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had 
been  committed,  the  preetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  judg^es/ 
in  which  case  he  was  said  eUwmato*  in  integrum  restituere,  or 
judicia  restituere.' 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted, 
might  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accusation :  ^ 
hence,  calumnia  litivm^  i.  e.  lUes  per  cabimniam  intent(B,  unjust 
lawsuits;  calumtviarum  metum  injicere,  of  false  accusations; 
ferre  caltamwim,  i.  e.  calumnim  convictitm  esse,  vel  cahimnia 
damnari  aut  de  calumnia ;  calumniam  non  effugiei,  he  will  not 
fail  to  be  condemned  for  false  accusation ;  *  injwrke  existunt 
CALUMNIA,  i  e.  callida  et  malitiosa  jitris  interpretatione  ;  calum- 
nia timoris,  the  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  always  imagines 
things  worse  than  they  are ;  cahomiia  religioniSy  a  false  pretext 
of;  calumnia  dicendi,  speaking  to  waste  the  time;  calumnia 
paucorum^  detraction.  80  calumniari,  falsam  litem  intendere, 
et  calumniator,  &c 

There  was.  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  suspected 
of  haring  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or  to  have 
wilfully  given  wrong  judgment^  Corruption  in  a  judge  was, 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  punished  with  death ;  but 
afterwards  as  a  crime  of  extortion.' 

If  a  judge,  from  partiality  or  eniitity,^  evidently  favoured 
either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  litem  suam  facere.  Cicero 
applies  this  phrase  to  an  advocate  too  keenly  interested  for  his 
client.^  In  certain  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was 
asked. ^"  As  there  was  an  appeaP^  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
magistrate,  so  also  from  one  court  or  judge  to  another.^^  The 
appeal  was  said  admitti,  recipi,  non  recipi,  repudiari  :  he  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said,  de  vel  ex  appellatione 

COGNOSCERE,  JUDICARE,  8ENTENTIAM  DICERE,    PRONUNCIARE  APPELLA- 
TION EM  JUSTAM  vel  INJUSTAM  ESSE. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was  made 
to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  as  formerly,^ 
to  the  people  in  criminal  trials.^*  At  first  this  might  be  done 
fieely,^^  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty."'  Caligula  pro- 
hibited any  appeal  to  hini.^^  Nero  oniered  all  appeals  to  be 
made  from  private  judges  to  the  senate,  and  under  the  same 
penalty  as  to  the  emperor:  so  Hadrian. ^^    Even  the  emperor 

1  rem  jadicatam  resci*  L  10.  Fam.  i.  1.  r'u  7  12  ab  inferiors  ad  sap«'  latarnqne  poena faeraL 
dit.  Att  \v.  i.  Acad.  iv.  1..  rius  tribunal,  rel   ex  16  Taa  Ann.  xir.  88. 

2  Cia  Verr.  ii.  28.  v.  6.  6  dolo  malo  vel  imperi«  minure  ad  majorem  ja*  17  magistratibaa  ]ibe« 
Clu.  36*  Ter.  Phor.  ii.  tia.  dicem,  prcteaitu  iniqui  ram  jurisdictionem,  et 
4. 11.  7  repetondaram.  gravaminis,  of  a  grle.  sine  lui  prorocationa 

8  actorem       calumnia  8  gratia  vel  iiiimicitia.  vance,  rel  injuatas  sen.  concessit,  Suet. (/al  IS. 

pofltnJare,  Cic  Clu.  31.  9  Or.  ii.  75.  Ulp.  Qell.  tentia,  Ulp.  18  ut  ejusdem  pecunia 

4  Ch.  Mil.  S7.  Clu,  69.      x.  1.  IS  pmrocaiio.  pericalum  focerent,  en* 

Fam.  riiLA  Oell.  xiv.  10  tribnnl    app«\\abftiv  14  Suet.  Ang.  33.  Uio.  jas  ii,  qui  imperatoram 

A  Suet.  C»».  HO,  Vit.      tur,  Cic.  Qnin.  7.%^.  \u.^.  K«U  Kvq». xx^.  a^pelUvere,  Tac.  iUd. 

7.Dom,9,  11  apuel.aSo,    LW.   \u.     \\.Surt.C».Vi.  SwV.  ^•x,  Yl»   Uif. 

#  SmU.  Ca  t.  30.  Cic  Off       66.  \h  aa\«*  ^acwm  Vi  »a-     x\v\ .  ^  ^. 
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might  be  requested,  by  a  petition,^  to  review  his  own  de- 
cree.* 

II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  PUBLICA  JUDICIA. 

Criminal  trials  were  at  first  held  ^  by  the  kings,  with  the  assis- 
tan<;e  of  a  council.*  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes  himself^ 
and  left  smaller  crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the  senators. 

Tullus  Uostilius  appointed  two  persons  ^  to  try  Horatius  for 
killing  his  sister,^  and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to 
the  people.  Tarquinius  Superbus  judged  of  capital  crimes  by 
himself  alone,  without  any  counsellors.^ 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  judged 
and  punished  capital  crimes.^  But  after  the  law  of  Poplicola 
concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal,^  the  people  either  judged 
themselves  in  capital  affairs,  or  appointed  certain  persons  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  who  were 
eallea  qu^esitores,  or  qwestores  parricidiO^  Sometimes  the 
consuls  were  appointed;  sometimes  a  dictator  and  master  of 
horse,^^  who  were  then  called  gu/^^siTOREs.  llie  senate  also  some- 
times judged  in  capital  affairs,  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so.^ 
But  after  the  institution  of  the  qwestiones  perpetuds}^  certain 
praetors  always  took  cognizance  of  certain  crimes,  and  the  senate 
or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  matter,  unless  by  way  of 
appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

I.   CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE. 

Trials  before  the  people  ^^  were  at  first  held  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  only  the  example  of  Hora- 
tius.^ 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  Tributa, 
all  trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them;  capital  trials  in 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the  TribuLi. 

Tliose  trials  were  called  capital,  which  respected  the  lite  or 
liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of  this  kind 
held  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes ;  namely,  of  Coriolanus,  but  that 
was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  violence.^^ 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial,^^  in  a 
civil  action,  when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  character  was 
at  stake.^^  The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the 
same ;  and  it  was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the 

I  Hbello.  6  qai  Horatio  perdnel-  12  Sail.  Cat.  51, 53.  Lit.  17  pericalum      eapttic 

S  MntcaUuii  mani  ra«      lionem  jadic<ir«*nt.  is.  26.  adira,    canBam  capilia 

Inetsre.  7  Liv.  i.  26. 49.  13  sm  p.  105.  rel  pro  cajpiie  dtiQcc%. 

t  eiwrMbantar.  8  Liv.  ii.  6.  Dioiif.  x.  I.  11  judicia  nd  \iopalanu  \%  cwa  >{qj&«v\x'q&  «vmX 

4  ean  penaiUo.  Lit.  i.  U  m«  r>  92.  ISCic.  M\\.^.  d«  l»m^   lck\\'wv\«^aia^ 

41.DkM>/.  ilM  10  nee  I.  WU  16  Uv    Vi.  35.   B'von^.      CXc.  Q>i:\ti.  ^.  \i.  ^^. 

iduamviiL  JJ  Lir.  ir.  61.  Ix.  28.          t'u.  U8  Sic.  V)'h.\.\^. 
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accuser.  In  the  Comitia  Tributa,  the  inferior  magistrates  ivere 
usually  the  accusers,  as  the  tribunes  or  aediles.  In  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  the  superior  magistrates,  as  the  consuls  or  praetors, 
sometimes  also  the  inferior,  as  the  quaestors  or  tribunes.^  But 
they  are  supposed  to  hare  acted  by  the  authority  of  the  consuls. 

No  person  could  be  brooght  to  a  trial  unless  in  a  private  sta- 
tion.    But  sometimes  this  riue  was  violated.' 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called  an 
assembly,  and  mounted  the  rostra,  declared  that  he  would, 
against  a  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particular 
crime,  and  ordered  that  the  person  accused^  should  then  be 
present.  This  was  called  dicerb  diem,  sc.  accusaiionis,  vel  did 
aictio.  In  the  meantime  the  criminal  was  kept  in  custody^  un- 
less he  found  persons  to  give  security  for  his  appearance,^  who, 
in  a  capital  tnal,  were  called  vadbs,'^  and  for  a  fine,  PRiSDEs ;  ^ 
thus,  pr€B9tare  aliquem,  to  be  responsible  for  one ;  ego  Messakm 
OBsari  prcBstabof 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to 
be  cited  from  the  rostra  by  a  herald.^  If  the  criminal  was 
absent  without  a  valid  reason,^  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was 
detained  by  indisposition  or  any  other  necessary  cause,  he  was 
said  to  be  excused,^**  and  the  day  of  trial  was  put  off.^  Any 
equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative,  hinder  the 
trial  from  proceeding.  If  the  criminal  appeared,^^  and  no 
magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  his  charge,^ 
which  was  repeated  three  times,  with  the  intervention  of  a  day 
between  each,  and  supported  by  witnesses,  writings,  and  other 
proofs.  In  each  charge  the  punishment  or  fine  was  annexed, 
which  was  called  anquisitio.  iSometimes  the  punishment  at 
first  proposed  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased. ^^ 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  rostra  in  a  mean  garb, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  scofis  and  railleries  ^^  of  the  people. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill^ 
was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  concerning  a  law,  in 
which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punishment  or  fine  was  ex- 
pressed. This  was  called  mulct^s  poen^ve  irrogatio  ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  people  concerning  it,  mulcts  PosNisvE  cbrtatio.^' 
For  it  WHS  ordained  that  a  capital  punishment  and  a  fine  should 
never  be  joined  together.^' 

]  Lir.  ii.  41.  iii.  24,  25.  6  Oeil.    vii.    19.    Ans.  vel  sc  sisteretur.                cateA     Falvius      for 

6b,  ir.  81.  Tu  ao.  VaL  Eid.  347.  a  praMtaado,  13  aocusalionem    insti-      treason,  Lir.  sxri.  3. 

Max.  Ti.  I.  7.  Qell.  z.  Varr.  iv.  4.  tucbat.  15  probria  et  conriciis, 

6.  7  Cic.  Q.  Fr.   i.  1.  3.  14  in  mulcta  tempera*      ibid. 

k  Cic.   Flac&    8.    Litr.  iiu.U  Att.  yi.  3.  Plin.  runt    tribuui:      qaum  16  rogatio. 

sliii.  18.  Pan.  83'  capitis      onquisitseotf  17  Cic.  Leg?,  iii.  3. 

B  rsna.                   ^     ^  8  Liv.  ucxviiL  51.  Suet.  Liv.  ii.  55.  qaam  tri-  18  ne  pcena  capitis  enn 

*  aponsores  earn  in  ju*  Tib.  II.  bunns  bis  paounia  an-      pociuiia  conjnngeretur, 

d!cio  ad  diem  dictam  9  sine  causa  sontiea.  quisisget;  totio  s«  ea-      Uie.  Dom.  17.  triiMini 

Ateadif  aat  oalctam,  10  excuaart,  Liv.ib.  62.  v^^i"  <^-<i*i>''*<^  ^*<^'*'*^      plebis,  omiasa  mnJctaa 

foc    damaatoM   esset,  11  dies    prodictas    ir«V  &ic.  torn  ^t4ne\Vloal«     certatSone,  rei  capita* 

^mlvadu  productas  est.  s"-  Va^\taT«QvuVvi^V\Q     Va     VvM.Wgcomia    (lix» 

*  liir.iii.  I3.rxr.  4.  12  si  reus  ae  *tUi\»et,     Av^&V,  tivtX  Vi*  v«»*-     T>xftV,\:v«.xM.\. 
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On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his 
charge ;  and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  ^  tor  him,  was  per« 
iiiitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was  intro- 
duced which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people,  or 
I  move  their  compassion.^  Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned 
against  a  certain  day,  in  which  the  people,  by  their  suffrages, 
should  determine  the  fate  of  the  criminaL  If  the  punishment 
proposed  was  only  a  fine,  and  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could 
summon  the  Comitia  Tributa  himself;  but  if  the  trial  was 
capital,  he  asked  a  day  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata  from  tlie 
consul,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the  praetor.  In  a  capital  trial 
the  people  were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trumpet.^ 

The  criminal  and  his  finends,  in  the  mean  time,  used  every 
method  to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation.^  If  he  did 
so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  said, 
sxMPRONiuM  NIHIL  MOROB.  If  this  could  not  be  effected,  the 
usual  arts  were  tried  to  prevent  the  people  trom  voting,  or  to 
move  Uieir  compassion.' 

The  criminal,  laying  aside  his  usual  robe,^  put  on  a  sordid, 
i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown,^  not  a  mourninff  one,^  as  some 
have  thought;  and  in  this  garb  went  round  and  supplicated  the 
utizens ;  whence  sordes  or  tquaior  is  put  for  guilt,  and  aordidali 
or  gqualidi  for  criminals.  His  friends  and  relations,  and  others 
who  chose,  did  the  same.^  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by 
Ciodius,  not  only  the  equites,  and  many  young  noblemen  of 
their  own  accord,^''  but  the  whole  senate,  by  public  conseut,^^ 
changed  their  habit  ^  on  his  account,  which  he  bitterly  com- 
plains was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls.^ 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial  as 
In  passing  a  law.^* 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day  of 
the  Comitia,  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial  could 
not  again  be  resumed.^'  Thus  Metellus  Celer  saved  liabirius 
Irom  being  condemned,  who  was  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Satumius  tbrty  years  after  it  happened,  by  pulling  down  the 
standard,  which  used  to  be  set  up  in  the  Janiculum,  and  thus 
dissolving  the  assembly .^^ 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial,  when 
cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from  the  citadel,  and 
round  the  walls  of  the  city.^^    If  still  he  did  not  appear,  he  was 

1  utroniu.  15,  11  publico  oonsilio.  aut  BOtpiciis  aut  ex- 

%  Qe.  Bab.  Lir.  iii.  12.  6  tog»alba.  12  vestemiDuUbant,ib.      cosatiooe  suMtoiU.  to* 

M.  7  sordi<Uun    et   obsole-  11, 12.  ta  causa  judiGiuinaue 

a  elatmco,  Sen.  Ira,  i.  tain,  Liv.  ii.  61.  Cie.  13  c.   14.   Pig.   8.    18.      •ubUtam     eat,      Oi& 

it.  Lit.  Toa'u  8.  xliii.  Verr.  L  58.  pokt  red.  Sen.  7.  Dio.      Dom,.  W. 

If.  8  pullan  vel  atram.  xxxvU.  16.  \&  «c«  y**^^*^^<^^^^ 

4  aoeuatloM  desistare.  9  Ur.  iU.  6S.  Cic.  Sext.  U  see  p.  77,  IB.  lAv.    VI  1>V».  >.vi.^\\.^  • 

»  Uv.  ln4W  ri  3.  W.  14.  wv.  4.  \%  \  w.  V».\*.^»^- 

OtU.  ML4.  ne  p,  74,  10  prlv»to  cansenso.  U  il  quAies  lUamdiem 
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banished;  *  or  if  be  fled  the  country  tbronffh  fear,  his  banish- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa? 

II.    CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  INQUISITORS. 

IvguisiTORs  '  were  persons  invested  with  a  temporary  autliority 
to  try  particular  crimes.  They  were  created  first  by  the  kings, 
then  by  the  people,  usually  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  and  some- 
times by  the  senate.  In  die  trial  of  Rabirius,  they  were,  ood- 
trary  to  custom,  appointed  by  the  praetor/  Their  number  Taried. 
Two  were  usually  created,'  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes 
only  one.  Their  authority  ceased  when  the  trial  was  over.* 
The  ordinary  magistrates  were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be 
inquisitors;  but  sometimes  also  private  persons.  There  was 
sometimes  an  appeal  made  Mm  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitors 
to  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabirius.  Hence,  dfferre  judi' 
cium  a  svbseUiis  in  rostra,  i.  e.  ajudicibus  adpopulumJ 

Inqubiters  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  con- 
ducted trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the 
preetors  did  after  the  institution  of  the  queestiones  perpetiuB.^ 

III.   CRIMINAL  TRIALS  BEFORE  THE  PRJETORS. 

The  praetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes;  and  only  tivo 
of  them  in  these,  the  praetor  CJrbanus  and  Peregrinus.  The 
other  praetors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces.  All  criminal  trials 
of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors  created  on  purpose.  But 
after  the  institution  of  the  qutBttiones  perpettuB,  A.  U.  604,  all 
the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of  their  office. 
After  their  election  they  determined  by  lot  their  different  juris- 
dictions. Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as 
formerly,  and  the  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials ;  one  at  trials 
concerning  extortion,  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c. 
Sometimes  there  were  two  praetors  for  holding  trials  concerning 
one  crime ;  as,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals,  con- 
cerning violence.  Sometimes  one  praetor  presided  at  trials 
concerning  two  different  crimes;  and  sometimes  the  praetor 
peregrinus  held  criminal  trials,  as  concerning  extortion;^  so 
also,  according  to  some,  the  praetor  urbanus. 

The  praetor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  council 
of  select  judices  or  jurymen ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called 
JUDEX  Qu^STiONis,  Or  pHnceps  judicum.  Some  have  tliought 
this  person  the  same  with  the  praetor  or  quaesitor ;  but  they  were 

i  mcittum  ei   KucelM  2R.  xxxriit.  54.  xliii.  2.      Mil  tee  jv  104, 105.  sitorea  Vircil  alladrs, 

tor.  Dio.  zx&tU.  27.  Suet    7  Lit.    pankn.    Sort.  Mn.  W.  4»L  Asc.  ac 

S  #ee  fb  83,  Cas.  1&                            Can   W.  Ilto.  &uvii.  tioii.  Verr. 

St  quMtitoreg.  S  danmTiri,  Lay.  ti.  «).     %1 .  Oc.  C\«. «.  ^  C^t;. Chu  «3.  OobI.  13. 

4  Lir.  U  »J.  ir.  51.  ix.  6  Sail.  Jng.llO.kae.Oc.    «  \u  Vto  rf^«»  «R  V»  K«ft,v»^.tiwA.^. 
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^uite  different  ^    The  Judex  qiuestionis  supplied  the  place  of  the 
praetor  when  absent,  or  too  much  engagea* 

1.    CHOICE  OF  THE  JUDICES  OR  JURY. 

The  JUDICES  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the  senators ; 
then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  G.  Gracchus,  only  from  among 
the  equites;  afterwards,  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Caepio,  from 
both  orders ;  then,  by  the  Glaucian  law,  only  from  the  equites ; 
by  the  Lilian  law  of  Drusus,  from  the  senators  and  equites : 
but,  the  laws  of  Drusus  beinff  soon  after  set  aside  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  the  right  of  judging  was  again  restored  to  the  equites 
alone :  then,  by  the  Plautian  law  of  Silranus,  the  judices  were 
chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  some  of  them  also 
from  the  plebeians ;  then,  by  the  Cornelian  law  of  Syila,  only 
from  the  senators ;  by  the  Aurelian  law  of  Gotta,  from  the  sena- 
tors, the  equites,  and  tribuni  mrarii :  by  the  Julian  law  of  Ga»ar, 
only  from  the  senators  and  equites ;  and  by  the  law  of  Antony, 
also  from  the  officers  of  the  army.^ 

The  number  of  the  judices  was  different  at  different  times :  by 
the  law  of  Gracchus,  300:  of  Servilius,  450;  of  Drusus,  600;  of 
Plautius,  525;  of  Sylla  and  GotU,  300,  as  it  is  tboi^ht;  of 
Pompey,  360.  Under  the  emperors,  the  number  of  judices  was 
greatly  increased.^ 

By  the  Servilian  law  it  behoved  the  judices  to  be  above 
thirty,  and  below  sixty  years  of  age.  By  other  laws  it  was  re^ 
quired  that  they  should  be  at  least  twenty-five ;  *  but  Augustus 
ordered  that  judices  might  be  chosen  from  the  age  of  twenty.^ 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  chosen  judices,  either  from  some 
natural  defect,  as  the  deaf,  dumb,  &c. ;  or  by  custom,  as  women 
and  slaves ;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some 
infamous  crime ;  ^  and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from 
being  senators;  which  was  not  the  case  formerfy.^  By  the 
Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  among  persons  of 
the  lughest  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  praetor  arbanus  or 
peregrinus,  accwding  to  Dion  Cassius,  by  the  quaestors,  and 
their  names  written  down  in  a  list^  lliey  swore  to  the  laws, 
and  that  they  would  judge  uprightly  to  the  best  of  their  know- 
ledge.' The  judices  were  prohibited  by  Augustus  from  entering 
the  house  of  any  one.^^    They  sat  by  the  praetor  on  benches, 

1  Gc  tt  Am.  Cla.  87.  8  Cie.  F«m.  riii.  8.  Ps*  6  tnrpi  et  f«moso  jndi'    8  in  albiun  rfflata,  vet 

88.  fi6»  V«T*   i.    61.  terbU.  76.  Plin.uaiiiii  oio,   e.   g.    caluinnis,      albo  deaciiiita,    Suat. 

QaiB,rtiLS.  L                                       prvrarieatioDM,  fnrti,     Tib.    61.    Claad.    10. 

%  SM  Hanurin  d*  Leg.  4  0. 4.  8.                            vi  bononiin  r«ptoram,      Dobu  4.  %«&.^«a^*V 

ftr  SigouiiM,  aod  Hel-  5  a    rieMimo     alkgit,  iBJvrumBif    de     ^\o     Ck«tYl.  xVi  .^l^vosa  Ca&. 

— criw^    wIm   cepiM  Suet.  Aug.  82.  u  ihe  malo,  pra  lOcVo,  ia»«-      x^xcl.!. 

**"»  **^.f  ^foag  ie-  boBt  eommeaUtot$  read  ilall,  tnteVm .  detins\^.      ^  ^  ».t>:m\  ^tiXwA-w* 

cmut  of tkh matter.  th«  jwM^e.  7  1  ic,  Cta.  «.  *te  ^  5.    \^  IVvq Avn.  V. 
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whence  they  were  called  his  assessores,  or  consilium,  and  con* 
8B8S0RBS  to  ooe  another.^ 

The  judices  were  divided  into  dbcuria,  according;  to  their 
different  orders ;  thus,  dbcuria  senatorla  jodicum,  terticu  Au- 
gustus added  a  fourth  decuria^  ( because  there  were  three  be> 
fore,  either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of  Cotta^)  consisting  ot 
persons  of  an  inferior  fortune,  who  were  called  dugknarii,  be- 
cause they  had  only  200,000  sesterces,  the  half  of  the  estate  ot 
an  equesy  and  judged  in  lesser  causes.  Caligula  added  a  fifth 
decuricu  Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria,  although  strongly 
urged  by  many  to  do  it.^ 

The  office  of  a  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  and  therefore, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  declined  it ;  but  not  so  after- 
wards, when  their  number  was  greatly  increased.^ 

2.    ACCUSER  IN  A  CRIMINAL  TRIAL. 

Ant  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  prietor. 
But  it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accuser,  unless 
for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or  to  revenge  a 
father's  quarrel.  Sometimes  young  noblemen  undertook  the 
prosecution  of  an  obnoxious  magistrate,  to  recommend  diem- 
selves  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens.'  * 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons,  who 
should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and  C«ei- 
lius  Judas  us,  which  of  them  should  prosecute  Verres,  who  had 
been  proprastor  of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  determined  who 
should  be  preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called  divinatio  ;  be- 
cause there  was  no  question  about  facts,  but  the  judices,  without 
the  help  of  witnesses,  divined,  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be 
done.^  He  who  prevailed  acted  as  the  principal  accuser;' 
those  who  joined  in  the  accusation,^  and  assisted  him,  were 
called  suBscRiPTOREs ;  hence,  subscribere  judicium  cum  aliqtio, 
to  commence  a  suit  against  one.^  It  appears,  however,  tliere 
were  public  prosecutors  of  public  crimes  at  Rome,  as  in  Greece.^** 

Public  informers  or  accusers  ^  were  called  quadruplatorbs,^' 
either  because  they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the 
criminal's  effects,  or  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him ;  or,  as  others 
say,  because  they  accused  persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used  to 
be  condemned  to  pay  fourfold ;  ^^  as  those  guilty  of  illegal  usury, 
gaming,  or  the  like.^^  But  mercenary  and  false  accusers  or 
litigants^'  chiefly  were  called   by  this  name,  and  also  those 

1  Gic.     Act.    Vcr.   10.      «t  Plin.  ibid.  sabscribcbuit.  rum  crimtuum. 
Fia.  ii.  19.  Sen.  Bea.  5  Gic.  Oft',  ii.  14.  Dir.  9  Cic  Case.    15.    Mar.  12  Gc.  Verr.  ii.  8.  9. 
iii.  7.  Oell.  xir.  2.              80.  Verr.  i.  38.  iu  47.  24.  Fam.  riti.   8.   y.  IS  oiisdrupli  cUroMri. 

2  Gic.  Chi.37.  Phil.i.8.      Coel.  vii.30.  Suet.  Jul.  Frat.  iii.  4.  Plin.  Ep.  14  Cic.  Gac.  1.  fU.  ti 
V«rr.  ii.  33.  Suet.  32.      4.  Piut.  Loc.  princ.  ▼.  1.  ibi   Asc.  Paulus  apwd 

PiUu  xxxiii.  7.  6  Cic  Ckc.  «0.    Ate.    10  Cic  Sext  Rosr.  20.      Feat.  Tiic  Ann.  n.  20. 

8  Haet.    14.   16.    Plin.      Cic.  GelL  ii.  4.  V'^^^'^^'i^-^I-^^'^^^V    IS  calumniatores,    Ci«. 

xxxiiL  L  ».8.  7  mccuiator.  uv.^.W.^.  Vmx.  \\.  ■;_%,« Vwrt» 
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judges  who,  making  themselves  parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in 
their  own  favoar.^  Seneca  calls  those  who  for  small  favours 
sought  great  returns,  guadruplatores  beneficiorum  suorum,  over- 
rating or  overvaluing  them.' 

3.  MANNER  OP  MAKING  THE  ACCUSATION. 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court,'  where 
he  desired^  of  the  inquisitor  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce his  charge/  and  that  the  praetor  would  name  a  day  for  that 
purpose;  hence,  postulare  aliqttem  de  criminey  to  accuse;  librl- 
Lus  POSTULATioNUM,  a  Writing  containing  the  several  articles  of  a 
charge,  a  libeL^  This  postulatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made 
in  the  absence  of  the  defendant  There  were  certain  days  on 
which  the  praetor  attended  to  these  requests,  when  he  was  said 

POSTULATIONIBUS  VACARE.^ 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  beino^  present,  the  accuser 
first  took®  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not  accuse  from  malice,' 
and  then  the  charge  whs  made  ^^  in  a  set  form :  thus,  dico,  vet 

AIO,  TE  IN  PRiBTURA  SPOLIASSE  SICULOS,  CONTRA  LEGEM  CORNELIAM, 
ATQUE    EO     NOMINE    SESTERTIUM    MILLIES    A    TE    REPETO.^^       If    the 

criminal  was  silent,  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  damages  was 
mafle  out,^  and  the  affair  was  ended ;  but  if  he  denied,  the 
accuser  requested  ^  that  his  name  might  be  entered  in  the  roll 
of  criminais,^^  and  thus  he  was  said  reum  facere,  kge  v.  legihus 
interrogctre,  postulare :  mulctam  out  posnam  petere  et  repetere. 
These  are  equivalent  to  notnen  deferre,  and  different  from  ac- 
cusare,  which  properly  signifies  to  substantiate  or  prove  the 
charge,  the  same  with  causam  agere,  and  opposed  to  defendere.^^ 
If  the  praetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  enrolled,  for  he  might 
refuse  it,^^  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the  praetor  a  scroll  or 
tablet,^^  accurately  written,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  defend- 
ant^ his  crime,  and  every  circumstance  relating  to  the  criiue, 
vihich  the  accuser  subscribed,*^  or  another  for  him,  if  he  (M)uld 
not  write ;  at  the  same  time  binding  himself  to  submit  to  a  cer- 
tain punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  prosecute  or  prove  his 
diarge.*® 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried  in 
preference  to  others,*"  as,  concerning  violence  or  murder.  And 
sometimes  the  accused  brought  a  counter  charge  of  this  kind 
against  his  accuser,  to  prevent  his  own  trial.*^    Then  the  praetor 

1  qui  lA  nuuD  rem  litem  6  Cic    Faro.    Tiit.    6.  m'batnr.                            Iff  Cir.  Fam.  Tiii.  8. 

verterenf.       intercep-  Plin.  Ep.  x.  8d.  18  postularit.                     17  libel lut. 

tons  Ihia  aHenB,  qui  7  Cic.  Frat.  ii>.  1.  5.  14  at  nomen  inter  reos    18  PUn.  Kp.  i.  2(1.  r.  1  ■ 

■R>i     controversioaain  Plin.  Ep.  rii.  33.  reeineretur,  i.  e.  ut  In    19  carebat   ae    in    cri- 

adjudicarent  rem,  Llr.  8  conciptebat.  tabalam  inter  reoa  re-      mine    perBev*r..tarum 

iii.  72:  Cle.  Cab  23  9  calunmiam  jurabat.  ferretnr.                             usque  ad  aentenCva.;^^. 

8  Ben.  Tii.  ».  10  delatio  nominia  fie-  15  Quin.  v.  \3.  ft.  Gw..    «i  ^TLVt^w^MR^va,  Ww. 
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appointed  a  certaiu  day  for  the  trial,  usually  the  tenth  day 
at'ter.  Homelimes  the  thirtieth,  as  by  the  Licinian  and  Julian 
law8.^  But  in  trials  for  extortion,  the  accuser  required  a  longer 
intervaL  Thus,  Cicero  was  allowed  1 10  days,  that  he  might  go 
to  Sicily,  in  order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to 
support  his  indictment  against  Verres,  although  he  accomplished 
it  in  fifty  days.^  In  the  mean  time/the  person  accused  changed 
his  dresSy^  and  sought  out  persons  to.  defend  his  cause. 

Of  defenders,^  Asconius  mentions  four  kinds;  patroni,  ycI 
oratores,  who  pleaded  the  cause ;  aovocati,  who  assisted  by  their 
counsel  and  presence^the  proper  meaning  of  the  word;  pro- 
cuRATORESy  who  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his 
absence ;  and  cooritorbs,  who  defended  the  cause  of  a  person 
when  present  But  a  cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a 
person  when  absent ;  hence  put  for  any  defender.^  The  procu* 
raiores,  however,  and  cognitores,  were  used  only  in  private 
trials,  the  patroni  and  advocati  also  in  public.  Before  the  civil 
wars,  one  rarely,  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders, 
but  afterwards  often  twelve.^ 

4.    MANNER  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  TRIAl. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  prastor  could  not  attend,  the  matter 
was  put  off  to  another  day.  But  if  he  was  present,  both  the 
accuser  and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the  defendant 
was  absent,  he  was  exiled.  Thus,  Verres,  after  the  first  oration 
of  Cicero  against  him,  called  actio  prima,  went  into  voluntary 
banishment;  for  the  five  last  orations,  called  libri  in  Ferrem, 
were  never  delivered.  Verres  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
restored  by  the  influence  of  Cicero,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
perished  together  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on 
account  of  his  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  part  with 
to  the  triumvir.^ 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was 
taken  from  the  roll  of  criminals.^  But  if  both  were  present,  the 
judices  or  jury  were  first  chosen,  either  by  lot  or  by  naming,' 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  law  by  which  it 
was  trie£  If  by  lot,  the  prtetor  or  judex  quaestionis  put  into  an 
urn  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  be  judices  for 
tliat  year,  and  then  took  out  by  chance  *^  the  number  which  the 
law  prescribed.  After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were 
allowed  to  reject  ^^  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  praetor 
or  judex  quaestionis  substituted  ^  others  in  their  room,  till  the 
legal  number  was  completed.^' 

1  Cic.  Q.  Frat.  ii.  13;  5  Liv.  ii.  55.  xxxix.  5.    7  Ate.  Verr.  Cic  Sen.     editionem. 
VmI,  14,  Ate  Com,  Asc.  Dir.  Ciec.  4.  Pett.      Sius.  tu  6.  Plin.  xuir.    10  Mrte  educebftt. 

g  Abo.  Joe,  Cw.  Verr,     Cie.  Verr.  2. 43.  Rose.     2.  LacUnU  ii.  4.  11  r^iioere. 

Aet.  prim.  2.  Coin.  16.  Uor.  Sat.  U.    8  d«  vSa.  «flum(to»m  e«,^   1%  tabsorUebatar. 
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Sometimes  the  ]<iw  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to 
dioose  the  judices,  in  which  case  they  were  said  judices  eoerk, 
and  the  judioes  were  called  bdititii.  'llius,  by  the  Serrilian  law 
of  Glaucia  against  extortion,  the  accuser  was  ordered  to  name 
from  the  whole  number  of  judices  a  hundred,  and  from  that 
hundred  the  defendant  to  choose  fifty.  By  the  Lidnian  law, 
de  sodalitiis^  the  accuser  was' allowed  to  name  the  jury  from  the 
people  at  large.  ^ 

The  judices  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a  herald. 
Those  who  could  not  attenc^  produced  their  excuse,  which  the 
praetor  might  sustain  '  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and 
that  they  would  judge  uprightly ;  hence  called  jurati  homines. 
The  praetor  himself  did  not  swear.^  Then  their  names  were 
marked  down  in  a  book,^  and  they  took  their  seats.^ 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove  his 
charge,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions.®  In  the  first  ac- 
tion, he  produced  his  evidence  or  proofs,  and  in  the  second  he 
enforced  them.  The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declarations 
of  slaves  extorted  by  torture  (qu^estiones),  the  testimony  of  free 
citizens  (testes),  and  writings  (tabul«). 

1.  QufSTiONEs.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were  demanded 
by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in  several  trials, 
chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves  could  not  be  ex- 
amined in  this  manner  against  their  master's  life,^  except  in  the 
case  of  incest,  or  a  conspiracy  against  the  state.  Augustus,  in 
order  to  elude  this  law,  and  subject  the  slaves  of  the  criininsJ  to 
torture,  ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  to  the  public,  or  to 
himself;  Tiberius,  to  the  public  prosecutor  f  but  the  ancient  law 
was  afterwards  restored  by  Adrian  and  the  Antonines. 

The  slaves  of  others  also  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture ;  but  not, without  the  consent  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were  maimed 
or  killed  during  the  tortui^,  he  would  make  up  the  damage.^ 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched 
on  a  machine,  called  eculeus,  or  equuleus^  having  their  legs  and 
arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,^"  and  being  raised  upright,  as  if  sus- 
pended on  a  cross,  their  members  were  distended  by  means  of 
screws,'^  sometimes  till  they  were  dislocated.'^  To  increase  the 
pain,  plates  of  red-hot  iron,'^  pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c  were 
applied  to  them.  But  some  give  a  different  account  of  this 
matter. 

1  Cic  Mar.  93.  Plane,  tnr.  8  mandpari  pnblieo  ac-  62.  Cal.  S3, 

iS.  17.  5  rabsellia  occapabant,  tori  jobet,  Dio.  It.  0.  II  peroochleaa. 
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8  Qc      Rote.  Am.  3.  7  in  caput  dwmini,  Cic.  ^uassT.  vcuV&n  Vkv^w  ^%cVkv, 
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The  coufessious  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  written 
down  on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced  in 
court.  PriTate  persons  also  sometimes  examined  their  slaves  by 
torture.^  Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they 
might  be  exempted  from  this  cruelty;  for  no  Roman  citizen 
could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the  rock.  But  the  Mnperor  Tiberiup 
subjected  free  citizens  to  the  torture.^ 

2.  Testes.  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath.^ 
The  form  of  intcixogating  them  was,  sbxtb  tempani^  qprnw)  sx 
TB,  ARBiTBBRisNB,  C\  SemproniwH  in  tempore  pugnam  inigsef* 
The  witness  answered,  ahbitrob  vel  non  armtbor.^ 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary.'  With  re* 
gard  to  bothy  the  prosecutor  ^  was  said,  tbstbs  dabb,  adhibere, 
citare,  coUigere,  edere,  proferre^  tubomarey  vel  pbpducbrb  ;  tb^- 
TiBUs  vTi.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  us  tbstuionivh  dbnitkciabb, 
to  summon  them  under  a  penalty,  as  in  England  by  a  writ 
called  a  subpcena,  iivvitos  evocarr.  The  prosecutor  only  was 
allowed  to  summon  witnesses  against  their  will,  and  of  these  a 
different  number  by  different  laws,  usually  no  more  than  ten.' 

Witnesses  were  said  TBstiMONiuM  dicere,  dare^  perhibere^ 
prcBberey  also  pro  testimonio  audiri.  The  phrase  dbpositiobbb 
Ustium  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  in  the  civil  law. 
Those  previously  engaged  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  any 
one  were  called  allioati  ;  if  instructed  what  to  say,  subobnati.' 
Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing ;  ^^  but 
it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  voluntarily,  and  before 
witnesses.^^  The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  par- 
ticularly attended  to.^^  No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness 
against  a  near  relation  or  friend  by  the  Julian  law,^^  and  never  ^ 
in  his  own  cause.^^ 

The  mtnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the 
forum,  on  which  thoy  sat.    Great  dexterity  was  shown  in  inter- 
^   rogating  witnesses.^^ 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to  give 
evidence,^^  and  therefore  were  called  intbstabiles,^^  as  those 
likewise  were,  who  being  once  called  as  witnesses,^^  afterwards 
refused  to  give  their  testimony.  Women  anciently  were  not 
admitted  as  witnesses,  but  in  aftertimes  they  were.^ 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  but  afterwards  the  punishment  was 
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arbilrary,  except  in  war,  where  a  fake  witness  was  beaten  to 
deatli  with  sticKs  by  bis  fellow-soldiers.^ 

3.  Tabula  By  this  name  were  called  writing  of  every  kind, 
which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge ;  particularly  account- 
books,^  letters,  bills,  or  b<>nds,  &c^ 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person  ac- 
cused were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial 
deli  eered  to  the  judges  for  their  inspection.^  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans used  to  make  out  their  private  accounts,^  and  keep  them 
with  great  care.  They  marked  down  the  occurrences  of  each 
day  first  in  a  note-book,^  which  was  kept  only  for  a  month,^  and 
then  transcribed  them  into  what  we  call  a  ledger,^  which  was 
preserved  for  ever;  but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the 
laws  ordered  a  man's  papers  to  be  sealed  up,  ^when  he  was  ac- 
cused of  certain  crimes,  and  produced  in  courts  as  evidences 
against  him.^ 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of  evi« 
dence,  explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes  in 
two  or  more  speeches.  Then  the  advocates  of  the  criminal 
replied ;  and  their  defence  sometimes  lasted  for  several  days."* 
In  the  end  of  their  speeches,^^  they  tried  to  move  the  compassion 
of  the  judices,  and  for  that  purpose  often  introduced  the  oiildren 
of  the  criminaL  In  ancient  times  only  one  counsel  was  allowed 
to  each  side.^^ 

In  certain  causes  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  character 
of  the  accused,  called  lauoatorbs.^^  If  one  could  not  produce 
at  least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  produce  none.^* 
Their  declaration  or  that  of  the  towns  from  which  they  came^ 
was  called  lauoatio,  which  word  commonly  signifies  a  funeral 
oration  delivered  from  the  rostra  in  praise  of  a  person  deceased, 
by  some  near  relation,  or  by  an  orator  or  chief  magistrate." 
Eaidtk  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  dixi  ;  and  when  all  the 
pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  dixbbunt,  vel  -krb.^^ 
xhen  the  praetor  sent  the  judices  to  give  their  vercUct,^^  upon 
which  they  rose  and  went  to  deliberate  for  a  little  among  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  passed  sentence  ^^  viva  voce  in  open 
courts  but  usually  by  ballot  The  praetor  gave  to  each  judex 
three  tablets ;  on  one  was  written  the  letter  G,  for  condemno,  I 
condemn;  on  another,  the  letter  A,  for  absolve,  I  acquit;  and 
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on  a  third,  N.  L.,  non  Uqwt,  sc.  mihi,  I  am  not  clear.  Each  of 
the  judices  threw  which  of  these  tablets  he  thonght  proper  into 
on  iim.  There  was  an  urn  for  each  order  of  judfi^es ;  one  fur 
the  senators,  another  for  the  equites,  and  a  third  for  the  trilnmi 
ararii} 

The  praetor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots^  pro* 
nounced  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,^  in 
a  ceilAin  fornu  If  a  majority  gave  in  the  letter  C,  Uie  prastor 
'  said  viDBTUR  FBCI88B,  1.  0.  guiltv ;  if  the  letter  A,  non  vidktur 
FECI8SB,  1.  e.  not  guilty ;  if  N.  L.,  the  cause  was  deferred.^  The 
letter  A.  was  called  litera  salutaris,  and  the  tablet  on  which  it 
was  marked,  tabella  absolutoria,  and  C,  litera  tristis,  the 
tablet,  DAMNATORiA.  Amoug  the  Greeks,  the  condemning  letter 
was  0,  because  it  was  the  first  letter  of  ^etwurog,  death ;  hence 
called  mortiferum  and  nigrum^  Their  acquitting  letter  is  un- 
certain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles,'  in 
voting  at  trials :  ^  hence  causa  paucorum  calculonan^  a  cause  of 
small  importance,  where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote ;  amnit  cal" 
cuius  immitem  demiUitur  ater  in  urnam,  and  only  black  stones 
were  thrown  into  the  merciless  urn ;  i.  e.  he  is  condemned  by  all 
the  judges;  reportare  calculum  deteriorem,  to  be  condemned; 
meliorem,  to  be  acquitted;  errori  album  calculum  adjicere,  to 
pardon  or  excuse.^  To  this  Horace  is  thought  to  allude.  Sat 
li.  3.  246,  creta  an  carbone  notandif  are  they  to  be  approved 
or  condemned  P  and  Persius,  Sat  v.  108 ;  but  more  probably 
to  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  in  their  calendar  unlucky 
days  with  black,^  and  lucky  days  with  white  :  ^  hence  notare  vel 
signare  diem  laciea  gemma  vel  alba,  melioribus  lapillis,  vel  albis 
calculis,  to  mark  a  day  as  fortunate.^"  This  custom  is  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Thracians  or  Scythians,  who 
every  evening,  before  they  slept,  threw  into  an  urn  or  quiver 
a  white  pebble,  if  the  day  had  passed  agreeably ;  but  if  not,  a 
black  one:  and  at  their  death,  by  counting  the  pebbles,  their 
life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy  or  unliappy.^^  To  this 
Martial  beautifully  alludes,  xii.  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen 
who  was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells,^^  on  which 
those  who  were  for  banishing  him  wrote  his  name,  and  threw 
each  his  shell  into  an   urn.     This  was  done  in   a  popular 

1  Cmt.  BeL  Cir.  tii.  83.    6  mos  erat  antiqais  ni*      Or.  Met.  xv.  41.  ca,     beeaiue    it    was 
Cic.  y.  Prau  ii.  6.             ▼•^is  atriique   lapillia,    7  Plin.  Ba  i.  *.'.  Quia.      brooght      from      that 

2  ex    pluriom    senten-      his  damaare  reoa,  illis      riii  3.  14.  Ov.  io.  44.      islanii. 

Ua.  absolvere     culpa— It  Corp.  Juris.  10  Mart.  viii.  45.  iz.AS. 

3  causa   ampUata    est,  was  the  custom  of  old  8  cirboue,    with    char-  si.  37.  Per».  Sat.  ii.'l. 
Ase.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  to  decide  in  criminal  ooal,  whenc*  dies  atri  Piin.  Ep.  r\.  11. 
Aaui.  j>..47.  causes  with  black  and  fur  infauati.  11  Piin.  yiu  40. 

4  1^.  SaU  4.  r.  13.  Ck.  white  stones,  the  first    9  creta  rel  eressa  nota,    12  oorpM-a,    testa    V«I 

AULA  SueL  Aug,  83,  condemned     the     ac*      wVlik clh%W,'>\QT. VM. \.     testtua. 

Mmrt,  Tii.  m,  CMStd,  the    o^Uer    de-      36.\Q.«aV\i(!&.<>eXv«« 

*  taplJJI  yd  raleuU.  dared     him    mnoceit,      \»\t^V.««'*»A^»^  Vli^fi. 
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assembly ;  and  if  the  number  of  shells  amounted  to  6000,  he 
was  banished  for  ten  years,^  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  waa  called, 
Diodorus  says,  for  five  years.^ 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those 
who  acquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,**  Galculo 
MiNBBViB,  by  the  vote  of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed ;  because 
when  Orestes  was  tried  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges  were  divided,  he 
was  acquitted  by  the  determination^  of  that  goddess.^  In 
allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if  the  num- 
ber of  the  judices,  who  condemned,  was  but  one  more  than  of 
those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an  equality : 
and  thus  of  ao(|uitting  the  criminal/ 

While  the  judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the 
oriminal  and  his  iHends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet^  and  used 
every  method  to  move  their  compassion.' 

The  praetor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, used  to  lay  aside  his  togapitBtextcu^ 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the 
first  action  was  finished;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finished 
his  pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the  cause  was 
a  second  time  resumed,^  after  the  interval  of  a  day,  or  some- 
times more,  especially  if  a  festival  intervened,  as  in  the  case  of 
Verres,  which  was  called  coMPKamiDiNATiOy  or  -a/ii«,  -448}^  Then 
the  defender  spoke  first,  and  the  accuser  replied ;  after  which 
aentenoe  was  passed.  This  was  done,  although  the  cause  was 
perfectly  clear,  by  the  Glaucian  law ;  but  before  that,  by  the 
Acilian  law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing." 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the  judices 
were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal, 
which  they  expressed  by  givinff  in  the  tablets,  on  which  the 
letters  N.  L.  were  written,  and  the  pnetor,  by  pronouncing 
AMFLius,  the  cause  was  deferred  to  any  day  the  prastor  chose  to 
name.  This  was  called  anfliatio,  and  the  criminal  or  cause 
was  said  ampliari;  which  sometimes  was  done  several  times, 
and  tbe  cause  pleaded  each  time  anewj^  Sometimes  the  praetor, 
to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends,  put  ofif  the  trial  till  he 
abonld  resign  his  ofilce,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  pass 
sentence  ^^  upon  him. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed  his 
usual  dress.^^     If  there  was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his 

1  tasUnua  •affragiU.       6  Din.  li.  19.  11  Mmel  dicta    caoMf     abMlatae«t,Va].Maf. 

2  xi.  S5.  Nep.  Then.  8.    7  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  6.      temel  aiulltis  tratiiHW.      viii.  1.  II. 

Ariat.  1.  Cin.  8.  Ate.  (tic.  M.  Scaur.         12  Cic.   ib.   Brat.    82.    13  ne  dienret  joa,  Liv. 

8  (Tic.   Cln.  27.    Plut.    8  Plut.  Cic.  Sen.  Ira,  i.     bia    anpliatua,    terdo     xli.  S2. 

Mar.aeep.  78.  16.  abaolutna    eat     raua^    U  «ot4ViQ  Vi\jft».  ^^yMiwo 

4  aentMitia.  9  canaa  Mptam  diceba*  Lir.  xlU'i.  %.  W.  4%.     1u,  a!ftMm.  \nigkm 

9  Cic   MU.  A   et   ibi  tar  rel  agebatar.  cauta  L.  Colte   ve^-      m«>M!U 
LiuaUa,  ^teb.  Saa,  10  ClcVerr.  i.  7.  9.  ft  ties    amplUia,   et   aii 

^'  f^  Ufi  Aac.  Ae.  aUimom  oeiKvo  ^uAktio 
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accoter  to  a  trial  for  false  acciisation/  or  for  what  was  called^ 
FR^YAaiCATio ;  that  is,  betraying  the  cause  of  one's  client,  and, 
by  neglect  or  collusion,  assisting  his  opponent* 

pRjBVARiCARi '  signifies  properly  to  straddle,  to  stand  or  walk 
wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  removed  from  one  another,  not  to 

So  straight.*    Hence,  to  shuffle,  to  play  fast  and  loose,  to  act 
eceitfufiy.*    If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished 
by  law  according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors,  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the 
senate,*  who  could  either  mitigate  or  extend  the  rigour  of  the 
laws,'  although  this  was  sometimes  contested.^ 
-  If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  compre- 
hended in  a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed  ;  but 
if  the  crimes  were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the  senate 
itself  judged  of  them,  as  flie  people  did  formerly ;  whose  power 
Tiberius,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Comitia,  transferred  to  the 
tenate.'  Whdn  any  province  complained  of  their  governors, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  prosecute  them,'°  the  cause  was  tried  in 
the  senate ,  who  appointed  certain  persons  of  their  own  number 
to  be  advocates,  commonly  such  as  the  province  requested.^' 
*  When  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  sidd 
nucipere  vel  recipere  cognitidnem,  and  dare  inquisitionem, 
when  it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead  any  cause,  darb 
AovocATOs,  V.  PATRONGs,  So  the  cmporor.  When  several  advo- 
cates either  proposed  or  excused  themselves,  it  was  determined 
by  lot  who  should  manage  the  cause.*^  When  the  criminal  was 
brought  into  the  senate-house,  by  the  lictors,  he  was  said  esse 
iNoucTus.  So  the  prosecutors.^^  When  an  advocate  began  to 
plead,  he  was  said  descendere  ut  actwrus,  ad  agendum  Yehad 
accusandum,  because,  perhaps,  he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than 
that  in  which  the  judges  sat,  or  came  from  a  place  of  ease  and 
safety  to  a  place  of  difficulty  and  danger :  thus  descendere  in 
aciem  y.  preslium^  in  campum  y,forvm^  &c  to  go  on  and  finish 
ihe  cause,  causam  peragere  v.  per/erre.  If  an  advocate  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  his  client,^*  he  was  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,^^  or  otherwise  punished.^^ 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young  one 
in  thetiame  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar  and  re- 
conunend  him  to  notice.^^     After  the  senate  passed  sentence, 

t  ealamntn.  tit,  Plin.  qae  dicentibna.  Id.  29.  rii.  6. 33.  x.  20. 

£  Cic.    TofL    38.   Plin.  £  in   contrariis    eauia    9  Tsc.  Aim.  L  15.  Plin.    13  Id.  ii.  11,  12.  y.  4. 

.  Epi  i.  20.  iii.  9.  Quia,  quasi  varie  ease  posi-      ii.  10.  13. 20. 

n.2.  tua.  Cic.  ib.  10  legates  vel    inquisi.    14  si  praBvaricntus  esset. 

8  iGoa^p.  of  prs  et  vari-  6  Die.  Irii.  16.  et  alibi      ton»  mittebant,  qui  in    15  ei  advocatioBibua  iif 
CO,  T.  'Or,  from  Tama,      passim.  eos  inqaiaitionera  poa*      terdictum  est. 

bow  or  band/'legged,  7  mitigare  legea  et  in.      talarent  16  Id.  ▼.  ]3. 

■nmnJacarrm  babena.       tendere,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.    11  PUn.  £p.  ii.  11.  Ui.    17  prodnoere,  ost^nder* 
•  Mntor,  aioi  incurvua,      11.  iv.  9.  4.  %.  fame  et  aasignare  fa- 

prmrMtiemtnr,  i.  e.  tion  8  aliis  eogmtlonem  »••    12  iion\ua    Vn   unAm     m«^VViii.  Kp.  vt.  Sa* 

reictum     •nicum     tupt,  nMOM  lege  concVuBatn,     eoB^ecXik    •wot,   V^^ii. 

rmJsfeeia  suJcodiver*  aniti  liberan  aoluUm-     l^xt.W.W.Vi.V.'n.^a. 
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«riaiinals  used  to  be  executed  ividiout  delay.  Bat  Tiberius 
eaused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  no  one  condemned  by  the 
senate  should  be  put  to  death  within  ten  days ;  that  the  emperor, 
if  absent  from  the  city,  might  have  time  to  consider  their  sen- 
tence, and  prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper,' 

5.    DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  PUNISHMENTS. 

Punishments  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds : — 

1.  Mulgta  vel  damnum,,  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  exceeded 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them;^  but 
afterwards  it  was  increased. 

2.  ViNCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private  cus- 
tody :  public,  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown  after 
confession  or  conviction ;  and  private,  when  they  were  deliver- 
ed to  magistrates,  or  even  to  private  persons,  to  be  kept  at  their 
houses  (in  libera  custodia,  as  it  was  called)  till  they  should  be 
tried.^ 

A  prison  ^  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Marlins,  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius  ;  whence  that  part  of  it  below  ground,  built  by 
him,  was  called  tullianum,'  or  lautumia,^  in  allusion  to  a  place 
of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dionysius  at  Syracuse.  Another 
part,  or^  as  some  think,  the  same  part,  from  its  security  and 
strength,  was  called  robur,  or  robusJ 

Under  the  name  of  vinculo  were  comprehended  catena^ 
chains ;  compedes  vel  pediae,  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet; 
manica,  manacles  or  bonds  for  the  hands ;  nervus,  an  iron  bond 
or  shackle  for  the  feet  or  neck;^  also  a  wooden  frame  with 
holes,  in  which  the  feet  were  put  and  fastened,  the  stocks: 
sometimes  also  the  hands  and  neck :  called  likewise  coluhbab. 
JBoue,  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains,  for  tying  the  neck 
or  feet' 

3.  Verbera,  beating  or  scourgin)^,  with  sticks  or  staves  ;^^ 
with  rods ;  ^^  with  whips  or  lashes.^  But  the  first  were  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  the  camp,  where  the  punishment  was  called 
PusTUARiuM,  and  the  last  to  slaves.  Rods  only  were  applied  to 
citizens,  and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law.^^  But 
under  the  emperors  citizens  were  punished  with  these  and  more 
severe  instruments,  as  with  whips  loaded  with  lead,  &c}* 

4.  Talio,^^  a  punishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  &c.    But  this  punishment,  although  men- 

1  Dio.  iTii.  20.  Iviii.  27.  4  circer.                             zxzriii.  59.  Val.  Mu.  12  flageUis. 

Tac  Ana.  Hi.  51.  Suet.  9  Sail.  Cat  55.  Varr.      ri.  3.  L  Tao.  Ann.  iv.  13  Hor.Ep.4.Gio.Rab. 

TiU    75.   Sea.    tranq.  L.  L.  it.  32.  Liv.  i.  33.      29.  Ok.  Verr.  t.  27.55.  perd.  4.  Juv.  x.  lOtf. 

•a.  14.  6  i.  e.  loca  ex  qoibua  8  Fest.  in  voce.  Ctc.  Verr.  iii.  29.  Lir. 

t  see  lex  Ateria,  lir.  lapidi-a     exciai    annt,  9  Plant.  As.  UL  8.  9.  x,Q.  &«.W.Ca\..VV,. 

ir.aai,  Fest.   in    rooe,    Lir.      Rad.  \U.  tt.  (M,  \*vi.  \\  ■&V«»a>Q^<:\«. 

S(^  Oir.  L  25.  Tae.  sxri.    »7.    xxxii.    26.     v\U.2&.  \b  imVCVto^^^  ««vi«K^ 

m,31.rLa,S*lLCt  zxxvii.  5.  xxxix.  44.  10  fiui\Wt.                         -t^V    V\'M6M^3»^  ^»»*^ 

47,Lir,xxxiK0l4,  f  WaaU  \a   roce,   Lit.  U  Virglk                             mev^svov. 
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tioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  seeus  very  rarely  to  have  been 
inflicted,  because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchased 
by  a  pecuniary  compensation.^ 

5.  Ionomhha  vel  infamia.  Dis^prace  or  infamy  was  inflicted,' 
either  by  the  censors  or  by  law,  and  by  the  edict  of  the  prastor. 
Those  made  infamous  by  a  judicial  sentence,  were  deprived  of 
their  dignity,  and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  public  offices, 
sometimes  also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of  making  a  testament ; 
hence  called  intestabilbs." 

6.  £xiLiinii,  banishment  This  word  was  not  used  in  a  judicial 
sentence,  but  Aguis  bt  ignis  intbrdictio,  forbidding  one  the  use 
of  fire  and  water,  whereby  a  person  was  banished  from  Italy, 
but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose.  Augustus  introduced 
two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called  depobtatio,  perpetual 
banishment  to  a  certain  place ;  and  bblboatio,  either  a  tempo- 
rary or  perpetual  banishment  of  a  person  to  a  certain  place, 
without  depriving  him  of  his  rights  and  fortunes.^  Home- 
times  persons  were  only  banished  from  Italy  ^  for  a  limited 
time. 

7.  Sbrvitus,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves,  who  did  not 
give  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books,  or  re- 
fused to  enlist  as  soldiers ;  because  thus  they  were  supposed  to 
have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citizens.'^ 

8.  Mors,  death,  was  either  civil  or  natural  Banishment  and 
slavery  were  called  a  civil  death.  Only  the  most  heinous  crimes 
were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang 
malefactors,^  afterwards,  to  scourge^  and  behead  them,'  to 
throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,^"  or  from  that  place  in  the 
prison  called  robur,  also  to  strangle  them  ^^  in  prison. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burned  or 
buried;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs, 
called  GBMONiiE  sc  scake,  vel  gemonii  gradus ;  ^^  and  then  dragged 
with  a  hook,'^  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.*^  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  friends  purchased  the  right  of  burying  them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punish- 
ments were  contrived;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts,^^  burning 
alive,^*^  &C.  When  criminals  were  burned,  they  were  dressed  in 
a  tunic  besmeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustible  matter, 
called  TUNICA  molesta,^^  as  the  Christians  are  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  death.     Pitch  is  mentioned  among  the  instruments 

1  talio  rel  poena  redimi  57.  tor,  rel  cenricem  fnn-  Vit.  17.  Tao.  HiaU  iii. 
poterat,  Geil.  x%.\.  7  iiifellci  arbori  ■aspen*  gere,  Fett.  Val.  Max.  74.  Plin.  tUL  40.  ■.  61. 

2  innrebatur  rel    irro*  dere.  Lit.  i.  26.  y.  4.  7.  Ti.  3L  Sal.  G<tt.  Val.  Max.  tL  3.3.  Jut. 
gabatar.  8  rirgis  CKdere.  56.  Cic.  Vat.  11.  Liic.  z.  66. 

8  li'ignU  9  aecori  percater*.  Liv.      ii.  154.                               15  ad  beatiaa  dannatiik 

4  fee  p.  Sf,  iu  5,  vii.  19.  savi.  lo.      \i  quod  genitua  loeaa    16  vivicombariniti. 

5  iit  Jialla  interdietum,  1(1  de  nxo  Tarpe\o  Oie-      eaae\.                              17  Sen.   Hp.   14.  Jmr. 

PUa-  Bp,  m.  9.  jicere,  Id.  vl. ».             \Z  usM  tnriCu                   rm.  <Q&.  v.  IM.  Mart. 

e  Uie.  Cjec  3i,  sen  p.  il  laqueo  galvn,   gul*    U  Sa«^.1Vb.%'&-^\<>U.     x.<&.^. 
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of  torture  in  more  ancient  times.^  Sometimes  pereoiiB  were 
wndemned  to  the  public  works,  to  engage  with  wild  beasts^  or 
fight  as  gladiators,  or  were  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attend- 

ng  on    the  public  baths,   in   cleansing  common  sewers,   or 
repairing  the  streets  and  highways.^ 

'  Slaves  after  being  scourged  ^  were  crucified,^  usually  with  a 
label  or  inscription  on  their  breast,  intimating  their  crime,  or 
the  cause  of  their  punishment,  as  was  commonly  done  to  other 
criminals,  when  executed.  Thus  Pilate  put  a  title  or  super- 
\scription  on  the  cross  of  our  Saviour/  The  form  of  the  cross  is 
described  by  Dionysius,  vii.  69.  Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the 
iriends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slaves^ 
•throwing  them  into  a  fish-pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys.*^ 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent 
or  any  near  relation,  after  being  severely  sconi^ed,'  was  sewed 
up  in  a  sack,^  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  then 
'thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  deep  river.' 

RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.   THB  GODS  WHOM  THEY  WORSHIPPED. 

THKSB-were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  Dii  mc^orum  gen- 
Hum,  and  Mincnrtan  gentium,  in  allusion  to  the  division  of  sena- 
tors.^**  The  dii  najorum  gentium  were  the  great  celestial  deities, 
and  those  called  dii  selecti.  The  great  celestial  deities  were 
■tuelve  in  number.^' 

1.  JupiTER,^^  the  king  of  gods  and  men ;  the  son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea  or  Ops,  the  goddess  of  the  earth ;  bom  and  educated 
in  the  island  of  Crete  ;  supposed  to  have  dethroned  his  father, 
and  to  have  divided  his  kingdom  with  his  brothers;  so  that  he 
himself  obtained  the  air  ana  earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Pluto 
the  infernal  regions:  usually  represented  as  sitting  on  an  ivory 
throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt  ^ 
in  his  right,  with  an  eagle ;  and  Hebe  the  daughter  of  Juno, 
and  goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy,  Ganymedes,  the  son  of  TrosL 
his  cup-bearer,^^  attending  on  him;  called  jupiter  frretrius,^ 
BLicius,"  STATOR,  CAPiTOLiNus,  and  TONANs,  wWch  two  wero  dif- 
ferent, and  had  different  temples ;  ^^  tarpeius,  latialis,  diespi- 
TER,*'  opTiMus  MAXiMus,  OLTXPicus,  suMMus,  &c    SubJovefrigido^ 

1  Tm.   Ann.    xr.    44.      sua.  15  a  ferendo,   qaod   ei  F.  jii.  827.ut  edoeerct, 
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sub  dio,  under  the  cold  air ;  dexiro  Jove,  by  the  favour  of  Jupi* 
ter ;  inadumi  Jove,  i.  e.  capitolio,  ubi  Jupiter  coiebatur} 

i,  Juno,  the  ^vife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queen  of  the  gods,  the 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth  ;  called  jtjno  beoin a  Tel 
regia:  pbonuba^  matbona,  lucina,^  monbta,*  because,  when  an 
eajrthquake  happened,  a  voice  was  uttered  from  her  temple,  ad- 
vising the  Romans  to  make  expiation  by  sacrificing  a  pregnant 
■ow,  represented  in  a  long  robe°  and  magnificent  dress; 
sometimes  sitting  or  standing  in  a  light  car,  drawn  by  peacocks, 
attended  by  the  aor^b,  or  air  nymphs,  as  by  iris,  the  goddess  of 
the  rainbow.    Jtmone  secunda,  by  the  favour  of.' 

3.  Minerva  or  Dallas,  the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  hence  said  to 
have  sprang  ^  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  by  the  stroke  of  Vul- 
can ;  ako  of  war  and  of  arms ;  said  to  be  the  inventress  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving,^  of  the  olive,  and  of  warlike  chariots ;  caliled 
Armipotens^  Tritonia  virgo,  because  she  was  first  seen  near  the 
lake  Tritonis  in  Africa ;  Attica  vel  Cecropia,  because  she  was 
chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens ; — ^represented  as  an  armed  virgin, 
beautiful,  but  stem  and  dark  coloured,  with  azure  or  sky- 
ooloured  eyes,^®  shining  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat  or  an  owl,*^ 
having  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  a  plume  nodding  formidably 
in  the  air ;  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left  a 
shield,  covered  wiui  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by  which 
she  was  nursed  (henoe  called  jegis),  given  her  by  Jupiter,  whose 
shield  had  the  same  name,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  a  monster  with  snaky  hair,  which 
turned  every  one  who  looked  at  it  into  stone.^ 

There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,^  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept  in  her  temple  by  the  Tro- 
jans, and  stolen  from  thence  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes.  Tok" 
rare  cola  vitam  tenuique  Minerva,  i.  e.  lanificio  non  qumstuoeo,  to 
earn  a  living  by  spinning  and  weaving,  which  bring  small  profit; 
iiwita  Minerva,  i.  e.  adversante  et  repugnante  natura,  against 
nature  or  natural  genius;  ^^  agere  aliquid pingui  Minerva,  simply, 
bluntly^  without  art;  abnormis  sapiens,  crassaque  Minerva,  a 
philosopher  without  rules,  and  of  strong  rough  common  sense ; 
sue  Minervam,  sc  docet^  a  proverb  against  a  person  who  pretends 
to  teach  those  who  are  wiser  than  kimself,  or  to  teach  a  thing  of 
which  he  himself  is  ignorant.  Pallas  is  also  put  for  oil,^^  be- 
cause she  is  said  first  to  have  taught  the  use  of  it. 

4.  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire.     Two  of  this  name  are  men- 
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tioned  by  the  poets ;  one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the  daughter 
of  Saturn,  who  are  often  confounded*  But  the  hitter  chiefly 
was  worshipped  at  Rome.  In  her  sanctuary  was  supposed  to  be 
preserTod  the  Palladium  of  Troy/  and  a  fire  kept  continually 
Duming  by  a  number  of  yirgins,  called  the  Vestal  virgins; 
brought  by  ^neas  from  Troy  ;^  hence  hie  locus  est  Vestm,  qui 
9ALLADA  servat  et  ignem,^  near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa.^ 

6.  Cerbs,  the  goddess  of  com  and  husbandry,  the  sister  of 
Jupiter;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily : 
her  sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret. — She  is  represented  with 
her  head  crowned  with  the  ears  of  com  or  poppies,  and  her 
robes  falling  down  to  her  feet,  holdine  a  torch  in  her  hand. 
She  is  said  to  have  wandered  over  the  iniole  earth  with  a  torch 
in  her  hand,  which  she  lighted  at  mount  iEtna,^  in  quest  of  her 
daughter  Proserpina,  who  was  carried  ofl^  by  Pluto.  Plutus, 
the  god  of  riches,  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legifera,  the  lawgiver,  because  laws  were  the 
.effect  of  husbandry,  and  Ar(!ana,  because  her  sacred  rites  were 
celebrated  with  great  secre<^,^  and  with  torches ; '  particularly 
at  £leusis  in  Attica,^  from  which,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  the 
wicked  were  excluded ;  and  even  Nero,  while  in  Greece,  dared 
not  to  profane  them.  Whoever  entered  without  being  initiated, 
although  ignorant  of  this  prohibition,  was  put  to  deaUi.^  Those 
initiated  were  called  MvsTiB,^"  whence  mysttrium,  A  pregnant 
•ow  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was  hurtful  to 
the  corn-fields.^  And  a  fox  was  burnt  to  death  at  her  sacred 
ritesy  with  torches  tied  round  it;  because  a  fox  wrapt  round 
with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire,  being  let  go  by  a  boy,  once 
burnt  the  growing  com  of  the  people  of  Carseoli,  a  town  of  the 
Jl^ui,  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the  standing  com  of  the 
Philistines.^ 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  com  or  bread ;'  as  sine  Cerere  et  Baccho 
friget  Venus,  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold.^^ 

6.  Nbptune,^^  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter ; 
represented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in 
his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on  part  of  a  ship ;  his  aspect 
majestic  aod  serene :  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea- 
horses, with  a  triton  on  each  side ;  called  jeo/bus  ;  because  wor- 
shipped at  JDgea,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Eubcea.^     Uterque 
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NeptunuSf  the  mare  mperum  and  inferum,  on  both  sides  of  Italy  ^ 
or,  Neptune  who  presides  oyer  both  salt  and  fresh  water.^ 
Neplwua  arva  yel  regna,  the  sea.  Neptunhts  dux.  Sex.  Pompeios, 
who,  from  his  power  at  sea,  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune. 
Neptunia  Pergama  vel  Trqja^  because  its  walls  were  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,^  at  the  request  of 
Laomedon,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them  of  their 
promised  hire,'  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose  the  money 
which  he  had  Towed  to  their  service.  On  which  account  Neptune 
was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  and  also  to  the  Romans. 
Apollo  was  afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement ;  being 
also  offended  at  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the 
daughter  of  his  priest  Chryses,  whom  Agamemnon  made  a 
captive.  The  wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphitrite,  sometimes  put 
for  the  sea.*  Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea  gods  and 
ffoddesses ;  Oceanus,  and  his  wife  Tethys ;  Nereus,  and  his  wifr 
I)ori8,  the  Nereides,  Thetis,  Doto,  Galatea,  &c  Triton,  Proteus, 
Portumnus,  the  son  of  Matuta  or  Aurora  and  Glaucus,  Ino^ 
Palemon,  &c. 

7.  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  Gy thera ; 
hence  called  Gytherea,  Marina,  and  by  the  Greeks  A^^oi/rn, 
ab  et^^osf  spwna  ;  according  to  others,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  the  nymph  13ione ;  hence  called  Dionsea  mater,  by  her  son 
MneaSj  and  Julius  Caesar  Dionaeus ;  as  being  descended  from 
lulus,  the  son  of  ^!)neas.  Dion<Bo  sub  antro^  under  the  cave  of 
Venus, — the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful  to  him ;  ^  worshipped 
chiefly  at  Paphos,  Amathus,  •untis,and  Idalia  v.  -ium  in  Cyprus; 
at  £ryx  in  Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Cana;  hence  called 
Cypris,  -idis,  Dea  Paphia;  Amathusia  Venus;  Venus  Idalia, 
and  erycina;  Regina  Cnidia;  Venus  Cnidia.^  Alma,  deceits, 
aurea,  formosa,  &c  also  Cloacina  or  Cluacina,  from  eluere, 
anciently  the  same  with  luere  or  pwgare,  because  her  temple 
was  built  in  that  place,  where  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after 
laying  aside  their  arms,  and  concluding  an  agreement,  purified 
themselves.  Abo  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Libitina,  the 
goddess  of  funerals,  whom  some  make  the  same  with  Proserpine, 
. — often  put  for  love,  or  the  indulgence  of  it :  damnosa  Venus, 
pernicious  venery.  Sera  juvemtm  Venus^  eoque  inexhaitsta 
pybertas,  the  youths  partake  late  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  and 
hence  pass  the  age  of  puberty  unexhausted;  for  a  mistress; 
for  beauty,  comeliness,  or  grace.  Taltd(B  pict<e  Venus,  vel 
Venustas,   quam   Graci  x^^^'^ot,  vacant ;  dicendi  Veneres,  the 
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tfraces ;  Venerem  habere^  Cicero  says  there  were  more  than  on« 
Venus.* 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus  was  the  myrtle,  hence  she 
was  called  mtbtba,  and  by  corruption  wjbcia,  and  the  month 
most  agreeable  to  her  was  April,  oecause  it  produced  flowers ; 
hence  called  mensis  vsNiaiSy  on  the  first  day  of  which  the 
matrons^  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  bathe  themseWes  in  the 
Tyber,  near  the  temple  of  fortuna  vibilib,  to  whom  they  offered 
frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  defects  from  their 
husbands.^ 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  cupm ;  or  rather  the 
Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them ;  but  two  most  remarkable, 
vne,  £ros,  who  caused  lore,  and  the  other,  Anteros,  who  made 
it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  lore ;  painted  with  wings,  a  quirer, 
bow,  and  oarts:  the  three  gracbs,  {GraticB  vel  Charites), 
Aglaia  or  Pasithea,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne,  represented 
ffenerally  naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together ;  and  nthfhs 
dancing  with  the  Graces,  and  Venus  at  their  head.° 

8.  AojLCANus  vel  Mukiber^  the  god  of  fire^  and  of  smiths;  the 
ton  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  husband  of  Venus :  represented  as 
A  lame  blacksmith,  hardened  from  the  forge,  with  a  fiery  red 
ftoe  whilst  at  work,  and  tired  and  heated  after  it  He  is 
generally  the  subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,  as  a 
cuckold  and  lame.  Vulcan  is  said  to  hare  had  his  work-shop  ^ 
i^iefly  in  Lemnos^  and  in  the  Molian  or  Lipari  islands  near 
ISicily,  or  in  a  cave  of  mount  MUk&,  His  workmen  were  the 
Cyclopes,  giants  with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were 
ttsiially  employed  in  making  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.^ 
Hence  Vulcan  is  represented  in  spring  as  eagerly  lighting  up 
Ibe  fires  in  their  toilsome  or  strong  smelling  work-shops,^  to 
provide  plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  uirow  in  summer, 
colled  avidugf  greedy,  as  Virgil  calls  ignig^  fire,  edax,  from  its 
devouring  all  things ;  sometimes  put  for  fire ;  called  luteuSy 
from  its  colour;  from  bUeian  t.  hutum,  woad,  the  same  with 
gittstum  ;^  which  dyes  yellow ;'  or  rather  from  hdum,  day,  luteuSy 
dirty.  Cicero  also  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,*"  as  indeed 
he  does  in  speaking  of  most  of  the  gods. 

9.  Mars  or  Mavors,  the  god  of  war  and  son  of  Juno ;  wor- 
shipped by  the  Thracians,  Getae,  and  Seythians,  and  especially 
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by  the  Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their  founder,  called 
(iradirnsy^  painted  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riding  in  a  chariot,  or 
on  horseback,  with  a  helmet  and  a  spear.  Mars,  when  peace- 
able, was  called  guiRiNus.'  Bellona,  the  goddess  of  war,  was 
the  wife  or  sister  of  IVlars. 

A  round  shield  ^  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars ;  which  was 
kept  with  great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars;  who  were  called 
SALii ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  stolen,  eleven  others  were  made 
quite  like  it.* 

•  The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  wolf,  and  the 
wood-pecker.^  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  put  for  war  or 
the  fortune  of  war ;  thus,  tequo,  vario,  ancipite,  incerto  MarU 
pugnatum  est,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  success ;  Mars  com- 
nnmiSt  the  uncertain  events  of  war ;  accendere  Mortem  ccnUUf  to 
kindle  the  rage  of  war  by  martial  sounds;  i.  e.  pugnam  vel 
milites  ad  pugnam  tuba  ;  collato  Marte  et  eminus  pugnare,  to 
contend  in  close  battle,  and  from  a  distance ;  invaSmt  Martem 
clypeis,  they  rush  to  the  combat  with  shields,  i.  e.  pugnam  ine>r 
unt ;  nostra  Marte  cUiquid  peragere,  by  our  own  strength,  without 
assistance ;  verectmdue  erat,  equitem  sua  alienoque  Marte  pug- 
nare,  on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  valere  Marte  forensic  to  be  a 

food  pleader;  dkere  difficile  est,  quid  Mars  tuus  egerit  illic,  i.  e. 
ellica  virtuSf  valour  or  courage  ;  nostra  MaHe,  by  our  army  or 
soldiers;  altera  Marte,  in  a  second  battle;  Mars  tuus,  your 
manner  of  fighting ;  iticursu  gemini  Martis,  by  land  and  sea.^ 

10.  Mercurius,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas ;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods ;  the  god  of 
eloquence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain,  whence  his 
.  name  (according  to  others,  quasi  Medicurrius,  quod  medius  inter 
deos  et  homines  currebat) ;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  of  the 
■  harp  ;  the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius,^  of  musicians, 
wrestlers,  &c. ;  the  conductor  of  souls  or  departed  ghosts  to  their 
proper  mansions;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves, 
called  Cyllenius  vel  Cyllenia  proles,  from  (Jyllene,  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia  on  which  he  was  born ;  and  Tegeaeus,  from  Tegea,  a 
city  near  it  '  . 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  petasus,  or 
winged  cap ;  the  talaria,  or  winged  sandais  for  his  feet ;  and 
a  caducous,  or  wand  ^  with  two  serpents  about  it,  in  his  hand ; 
sometimes  as  the  god  of  merchants  he  bears  a  purse.^ 

Images  of  Mercury  ^^  used  to  be  erected  where  several  roads 

1  •  crftdieodo.  Or.  F.  4  UMsilia,     •iora,     vel      Art  Am.  i.  218.  Hor.      10.  Viri;.  Xn.  ir.  XSS. 

ii.8il.  -ioram.                              04.  m.  5.  St.  34.               riii.  13& 

S  Serr.  Virg.  L  296.  0  pkniB.                            1  HvccarUiiwa     Tiro-    10  HermaBtroncI.dwiM* 

J  Moeita  qnod  ah  omni  6  Lnc.  tU  W9.  Wrg.     ram                                  Vm«  wittt  with  a  mar' 
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met,^  to  point  out  the  way;  on  sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of 
temples  and  houses,  &c.  Ex  quovis  ligno  mm  fit  Mtrcieriug^ 
every  one  cannot  become  a  scholar. 

1 1.  Apollo,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  bom  in  the  island 
Delos ;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury,  and  archery ; 
called  also  Phcebus  and  Sol.  He  had  oracles  in  many  places, 
the  chief  one  at  Delphi  in  Phocis ;  called  by  various  names  from 
the  places  where  he  was  worshipped,  Cynthius,  from  Cynthus,  a 
mountain  in  Delos ;  Patareus,  or  -aeus,  from  Patara,  a  city  in 
Lycia  ;  Latous,  son  of  Latoha ;  Thymbraeus,  GryuaBUS,  &c. ;  also 
Pythius,  from  having  slain  the  serpent  Python.^ 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young 
man,  with  long  hair  (hence  called  intonsus  et  crinitus)^^  holding 
a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre 
or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  which  was  sacred  to  him, 
as  were  the  hawk  and  raven  among  the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  ssculapius,  the  god  of  physic,  wor- 
shipped formerly  at  Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  or  leaning  on  a  staf)^  round  which  a  serpent  was  en- 
twined : — ^represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard^  dressed 
in  a  loose  robe,  with  a  staffin  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  muses 
said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  memory ; 
Calliope,  the  muse  of  heroic  poetry ;  Clio,  of  history  ;  Melpo- 
mene, of  tragedy  ;  Thalia,  of  comedy  and  pastorals ;  Erato,  of 
love  songs  and  hymns ;  Euterpe,  of  playing  on  the  flute ;  Terp- 
sichore, of  the  harp ;  Polyhymnia,  of  gesture  and  delivery,  also 
of  the  three-stringed  instrument  called  barbitos,  yel  -on ;  and 
Urania,  of  astronomy.* 

The  muses  frequented  the  mountains  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
Pierus,  &c.,  the  fountains  Castalius,  Aganippe,  or  Hippocrene, 
&C.,  whence  they  had  various  names,  Heliconides,  Parnassides, 
Fierides,  Castalides,  Thespiades,  Pimpliades,  &c. 

13.  Diana,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods  and  of 
hunting;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and  Hecate  in 
hell :  hence  tergemina,  diva  triformis,  tria  virginis  ora  Diana  ; 
also  Lucina,  Ilithya,  et  Genitalis  sen  Genetyllis,  because  she 
'assisted  women  in  child-birth ;  Noctiluca,  and  siderum  regina, 
Trivia,  from  her  statues  standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall,  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver 
on  her  shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  a  bow  in  her  right  hand, 
chasing  deer  or  other  animals. 

These  twelve  deities  were  called  consentes,  -imi^  and  are 


1  in  eompitif.  !▼.    7.    Phnrnntof  da  quia  in  eonsiliain  Jo*      Nat.  U.41.  aeonfeiintt 
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comprehended  in  these  two  yerses  of  Enniua,  as  quoted  by  Apu- 
leius,  de  Deo  Socrutis : 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Meiturius,  Jori*,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  ApoUa 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked : — j.  o.  m.  i.  e. 
Javi  Optimo  nuurimo,  CETKaisg.  dis  consbmtibus.  They  were  also 
called  Dii  HAGNi,  and  coclbstes,  or  nobilbs,  and  are  represented 
as  occupying  a  different  part  of  heaven  jfirom  the  inferior  gods^ 
who  are  called  plebs.^ 


TUB  DII  SBLBCTI  WBRB  EIGHT  IN  NUMBBB, 

1.  Satubnus,  the  god  of  time ;  the  son  of  CobIus  or  Uranus, 
and  Terra  or  Vesta.  Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom 
to  him  on  this  condition,  that  he  should  rear  no  male  ofl&pring. 
On  which  account  he  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  doYOur^ 
his  sons  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  But  Rhea  found  means  to 
deceiye  him,  and  bring  up  by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two 
brothers. 

Saturn,  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter^  fled  into  Italy, 
and  gave  name  to  Latium,  from  his  inrking  tbere.^  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Janus,  king  of  that  country*  Under  Saturn 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when,  the  earth  pro- 
duced  food  in  abundance  spontaneously,  when  all  things  were 
in  common,  and  when  there  was  an  intercourse  between  the 
gods  and  men  upon  earth ;  which  ceased  in  the  brazen  and  iron 
ages,  when  even  the  virgin  Astrea,  or  goddess  of  justice  herself, 
who  remained  on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last,  pro- 
voked by  the  wickedness  of  men,  left  it  The  only  goddess 
then  left  was  Hope.'  Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepit  old  man; 
with  a  scythe  in  nis  hand,  or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  Janus,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the  gatos  of 
heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted  with  two 
faces.^  His  temple  was  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of 
peace.  A  street  in  Rome,  contiguous  to  the  forum,  where 
Dankers  lived,  was  called  by  his  name,  thus  Janus  swnmus  ab 
imo,  the  street  Janus  from  top  to  bottom ;  mediuSy  the  middle 
part  of  iL^  Thoroughfares  °  from  him  were  called  Jani,  and  the 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Januae ;  thus,  dextro 
jANo  port(B  CARMENTALis,  through  the  right  hand  postern  of  the 
Carmental  gate.^ 

3.  Rhea,  the  wife  of  Saturn ;  called  also  Ops,  Cybele,  Magna 
Mater,  Mater  Deorum,  Berecynthia,  Idaea,  and  Dindymene, 

J  Vlrg.  JEa.  t.  391.  iii.  8  a  latendo.                      4  bifiVM  rel  btoep*.  6  trans'ttioiiM  penrfa*. 
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from  throe  mountains  in  Phrygia.   She  was  painted  as  a  matron, 
crowned  with  towers/  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.^ 

Cybele,  or  a  sacred  stone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Fhrygia  to 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.^ 

4.  Pluto,  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  the  infernal 
regions;  called  also  Orcus,  Jupiter  infemiu  et  Stygius,  The 
ivife  of  Pluto  was  proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  whom  he 
carried  off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of  Ennn, 
in  Sicily ;  called  Juno  infema  or  Stygia^  often  confounded  with 
Hecate  and  Luna,  or  Diana ;  supposed  to  preside  oyer  sorceries 
or  incantations.^ 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  fates  or  Destinies,'  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  or  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  three  in  number;  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men  by 
spinning.  Ciotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachesis  spun,  and  Atropos 
cut  the  thread :  when  there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin, 
it  w.is  attended  with  the  same  effect  Sometimes  they  are  all 
represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads.^  The  furies,^ 
abo  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tisi phone,  and  MegaBra ;  repre- 
sented with  wings  and  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair :  holding  in 
their  bands  a  torch,  and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wicked ;  mors 
Tel  Lethum,  death;  somnus,  sleep,  &o.  The  punishments  of 
the  infernal  regions  were  sometimes  represented  in  pictures, 
to  deter  men  from  crimes.^ 

5.  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semflle ; 
called  also  Liber  or  Lyaeus,  because  wine  frees  the  minds  of 
men  from  care:  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India;  repre- 
sented always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leaves,  sometimes 
with  horns ;  hence  called  corniger,^  holding  in  his  hand  a  thyr' 
SU8,  or  spear  bound  with  ivy :  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  tigers, 
lions,  or  lynxes,  attended  by  Silenus,  his  nurse  and  preceptor, 
bacchanals,^"  and  satyrs.  The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus  ^^  were 
celebrated  every  third  year^^  in  the  nia;ht-time,  chiefly  on 
Cithaeron,  and  IsmeQUs  in  BoBotia,  on  Ismarus,  Rhodope,  and 
Kdon  in  Thrace. 

Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus.^^ 

6.  Sol,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo ;  but  sometimes  also 
distinguished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hyperion,  one 
of  the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth ;  who  is  also  put 
for  the  sun.     Sol  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his 

1  torrits.  nemin)  parcant.  8  Plant.  Capt.  y.  4.  ].    11  Bacchanalia,   orgia, 
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head  surrounded  with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses,  attended  by  the  Horae  or  four  seasons :  Ver,  the 
spring ;  J^^stas,  the  summer ;  Autumnus,  the  autumn ;  and 
Hiems,  the  winter.^  The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the 
Persians  under  the  name  of  Mithras. 

7.  Luna,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dii  Selecii,  was  the  daughter 
of  Hyperion  and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  only  by 
two  horses. 

8.  Genius,  the  dtemon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed  to 
take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whole  of  life. 
Places  and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular  Genii. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  genii, 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defraudare  geniitm  suum, 
to  pinch  one^s  appetite  ;  indulgere  genio,  to  indulge  it^ 

Nearly  allied  to  the  genii  were  the  larbs  and  penates,  house- 
hold-gods, who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes  of 
their  ancestors.'  ISmall  waxen  images  of  them,  clothed  with  a 
skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the  hearth  in  the  hall.^  On 
festivals  they  were  crowned  with  garlands,  and  sacrifices  were 
offisred  to  them.'  There  were  not  only  iMres  domestici  et 
fsanUiares,  but  also  compitales  et  vialeSy  militares  et  marini,  &c 

The  Penates  ^  were  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  called  penetralia :  also  impluvium,  or  com- 
pluvium.  There  were  likewise  publici  Penates,  worshipped  in 
the  capitol,  under  whose  protection  the  city  and  temples  were. 
These  tineas  brought  with  him  from  Troy.  Hence  patrii 
Penates,  familiaresque,'' 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same ;  and 
they  seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded.  They  were,  however, 
difi&rent.^  The  Penates  were  of  divine  origin  ;  the  Lares,  ot 
human.  Certain  persons  were  admitted  to  the  worship  of  the 
Lares,  who  were  not  to  that  of  the  Penates.  The  Penates  were 
worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  the  Lares 
also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and  on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling:  apto  cum  lare 
fundus^  a  farm  with  a  suitable  dwelling.  So  Penates:  thus, 
nostris  succede  Penatibus  hospes^^  come  under  our  roof  as  our 
guest. 

DII  MINORUM  GENTIUM,  OR  INFERIOR  DEITIES. 

These  were  of  various  kinds  : 

1  Ot.  Met.  ii.  8S.  omne    quo   vescantor  Dii  per  ouos  penitas      Virf^.  IRn.  ii.  293.  717. 

S  Tnr.  Phor.  i.  1.  10.  faominei,  penua:    sire  •pinmns,  Macrob.  S«t.      iii.  148.  iv.  998. 

P»rs.  T.  Iftl.  quod  penitus  insident,  iii.  4.  idem  ae   Mftgni    8  LiT.  i.  29.  Cie.  OvAtu 

8  VIrg,  JBb,  ix,  S5i.  — either    from   penus,    -  Dii,  Jujuter,  Jnno,  Mi-      26,  27.  V«rr.  iv*  22. 
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1.  Dii  iNDieETES,  or  heroes,  ranked  among  the  i^ods  on  ac- 
count of  their  virtue  and  merits ;  of  whom  the  chief  were, — 

Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena  wife  of  Amphi- 
tryon, king  of  Thebes;  famous  for  his  twelve  labours,  and 
otiier  exploits :  squeezing  two  sei*pents  to  death  in  his  cradle, 
killing  the. lion  in  the  Nemaean  wood,  the  hydra  of  the  lake 
Lerna,  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  brazen-footed  stag  on 
mount  Menalus,  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of  Stymphalus,  Dio- 
medes,  and  his  horses,  who  were  fed  on  human  flesh,  the  wild 
bull  in  the  island  of  Crete,  cleansing  the  stables  of  Augeas, 
subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging  the  dog  Cer- 
berus from  hell,  carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied 
Geryon  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  the /return  Gaditaman^  or 
.straits  of  Gibraltar,  bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of  the 
.  Hesperides,  and  killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them,  slay- 
ing the  giant  Antaeus,  and  the  monstrous  thief  Gacus,  &c 

Hercules  was  called  Alcides,  from  Alcaeus,  the  father  of  Am- 
phitryon ;  and  Tirynthius,  from  Tiryns,  the  town  where  he  was 
born  ;  (Etasus,  from  mount  (Ete,  where  he  died.  Being  con- 
sumed by  a  poisoned  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  which  he  could  not  pull  off,  .he  laid  himself  on  a 
funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire.  Hercules  is  re- 
presented of  prodigious  strength,  holding  a  club  in  his  right 
hand,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion.  Men  used 
,  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations :  Hercle,  Mehercle, 
vel  -es ;  so  under  the  title  of  dius  fidius,  i.  e.  Deus  fldei,  the 
god  of  faith  or  honour ;  thus,  per  Dium  Fidium,  me  Dius  fidius, 
scjuvet,^  Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  too  over  treasures : 
hence  dives  amico  Hercule,  being  made  rich  by  propitious  Hercu- 
les ;  dtxti'o  Hercule,  by  the  favour  of  Hercules.^  Hence  those  who 
obtained  great  riches  consecrated^  the  tenth  part  to  Hercules.* 

Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife  of 
Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Clytemnestra, 
said  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs ;  from  one  of  which 
came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other,  Castor  and 
Clytemnestra.  But  Horace  makes  Castor  and  Pollux  to  spring 
from  the  same  egg.  He,  however,  also  calls  them  fratres 
HELEN.B,  the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was 
much  observed  at  sea :  called  Tyndaridae,  Gemini,  &c.  Castor 
was  remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing ;  representees 
as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star  over  the  head  of  each, 
and  <H)vered  with  a  cap  ;  hence  called  fratrbs  pileati.  There 
was  a  temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but  called  the 
temple  only  of  Castor,* 

1  Plaut.  Sal.  Cat.  35,        3  poUatmhuit.  Bacch.  \v.  \  V,  \b. Y\ul.     «\«^.\  "i. ^  \%^«k.'a>» 

2  Hor.  S^t.   a  6.  12.    4  Gift  Nit.  D.  Hi.  80.      On..*.  miU  txxmVx.  ^.  Sx»X.  Q*** 
Pmr.  a.  U.                        yhuiU  6'ticli.  i.  8.  W.    6  Hor.  Sdl.  u.  \.   ».      "V'i  ^«^-  ^'^^  -^• 
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MomB,  ealkd  Jupiter  Indim ;  and  Romuluiy  guiRcms, 
being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  quiris  a  ape 
Gores,  a  city  of  the  Sabines.^ 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  r. 
among  the  gods. 

3.  There  were  certain  gods  called  semones  ;  *  as, 

Pan,  the  god  of  shephc^s,  the  inventor  of  the  flate;  i 
be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  worshipped  chic 
Arcadia;  hence  called  Arcadhtg^  and  MdBnalius,  yel  -ic 
JLyoeuBf  from  two  mountains  there;  Teg&mut,  from  a  oil 
called  by  the  Romans  Inuus; — ^represented  with  horn 
goat's  feet.  Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  i 
or  causeless  alarms;  from  him  called  Panici  terrores.^ 

Fauvus  and  Stlvanus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  witi 
The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunus  was  Fauna  or  Fatua,  callc 
Marica  and  bona  dea.^ 

Hiere  were  several  rural  deities  called  fauni,  who  we 
lieved  to  occasion  the  nightmare.^ 

Vbbtumnus,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasoi 
merchandise; — supposed  to  transform  himself  into  dil 
shapes.    Hence  Vertumnis  natus  iniquis,  an  inconstant  n 

Pomona,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits ;  the  w 
VatumnnSi' 

Floba,  the  goddess  of  flowers ;  called  Chloris  by  the  61 

Tbbminus,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  whose  temple  was  i 
open  at  the  top.'  And  when,  before  the  building  of  the  c 
ail  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhallowed,^^  it 
could  not,^^  which  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpeti 
the  empire. 

Pales,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and 
usually  feminine,  pastoria  pales.'^ 

MgtKffn  vel  rtmenaus,  the  god  of  marriage. 

JjLjmmA^  the  goddess  of  thieves." 

VACoyv^ho  presided  over  vacation,  or  respite  from  busi 

Avebbuncus,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs.^^  There 
several  of  these. 

Fascinus,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment. 

KoBiGus,  the  god,  and  rubigo,  or  bobigo,  the  goddei 
preserved  com  from  blight^    Ovid  mentions  only  the  g 

BOBIGO.^^ 

1  Or.  F.  iL  476—480.  ephialton      immittere,     thing  above   him  bnt  12  Flor.  L  80. 

S  (;[uasi     Mniihominef,  Plin.  sxtr.  4.  the  atars,  Or.  F.  iL  13Hor.  Ep.i 

minorea  £is  atroajore*  6  Prop.  iv.  2.  Uor.  Sat      671.  14  Or.  F.  ri. 

liomijubus,— inferior  to  ii.  7.  14.  10  exaueurarentor.  15  mala    are 

the  iiopreme  god*,  but  7  Or.  Met.  xiv.  623.         11  Liv.  i.  65.  r.  04.  Jori      Varr.  vu  5. 

tuperior  to  men,  Liv.  8  Ijact.  i.  26,  Or.  F.  r.      ipsi  regi  noluit  coooe-  16  a  rubigiiie 

riiim.  195.  d«c«,— he   would    not      13. 

S  &e,  Ditmj.  r,  16,  9  Feat,  se  taprane  qvid      a\r«  \i\a««  \&   cn^^v  17  Faflt.ir.  9 

^  j*l»cob,S*t.l.li,  nisi    atdera    owmalv—      Jox«Vi\iR»*\%Q(^vvv. 

9  MiSbtU     noetic    rel  that  he  m\^t  •«•  no*      <&.\Ax.\)»- 
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-    Mephitis,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells.^  Cloacina,  of  the  cioaca, 
far  common  sewers. 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  ntmphs,^  female 
deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the  earth :  over  moun- 
tains, Oreades ;  woods,  Dryades,  Hamadryades,  Napaeae ;  rivers 
and  fountains,  Nftiades  vel  Nai&des ;  the  sea,  Nereides,  Oceani- 
tides,  &C. — Each  river  was  supposed  to  have  a  particular  deity^ 
who  presided  over  it;  as  Tiberinus  over  the  Tiber;*  Eridanus 
over  the  Po ;  taurino  vuUu,  with  the  countenance  of  a  bull, 
and  horns;  as  all  rivers  were  represented.^  The  sources  of 
rivers  were  particularly  sacred  to  some  divinity,  and  cultivated 
with  religious  ceremonies.  Temples  were  erected;  as  to 
Clitumnus,  to  Ilissus ;  ^  small  pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into 
them,  to  render  the  presiding  deities  propitious ;  and  no  person 
^s  allowed  to  swim  near  the  head  of  the  spring,  because  the 
couch  of  a  naked  body  was  supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated 
waters.®  Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to  be  on  the  lacus  Vadimonis, 
in  which  were  several  floating  islands.  Sacrifices  were  also 
offered  to  fountains ;  as  by  Horace  to  that  of  Bandusia,  whence 
the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed.' 

Under  the  SEMONES  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the  in- 
.  femai  regions,  Minos,  M&cus,  and  Rhadamanthus ;  charon,  the 
ferryman  of  hell,'*  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron,  and  exacted  from 
'«ach  his  portorium  or  freight,^  which  he  gave  an  account  of  to 
Pluto;  hence  called,  portitor:  the  dog  cbrbbrus,  a  three- 
headed  monster,  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  the  like;  as  Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord,  Fortune, 
-Fame,  &c.,  even  vices  and  diseases ;  and  under  the  emperors 
likewise  foreign  deities ;  as  Isis,  Osiris,  Anubis,  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  ^°  also  the  winds  and  the  tempests  :  Enrus,  the  east  wind ; 
Auster  or  Notus,  the  south  wind:  Zephyrus,  the  west  wind; 
Boreas,  the  north  wind;  Africus,  the  south-west;  Corus,  the 
north-west ;  and  ^olus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  who  was  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  Lipari  islands,  hence  called  Insulae  JKolise : 
AURA,  the  air-nymphs  or  sylphs,  &c.  ^  • 

Tlie  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods  that  they  might  do 
them  good,  and  others  that  they  might  not  hurt  them;  as 
Averruncus  and  Robigus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter  and 
a  bad ;  the  former  was  called  dijovis,**  or  Diespiter,  and  the 

i  Serr.  Virg.  iEn.  vU.  nngitnt  aqnaram.  Vet.  Prob,  214,  &o.                   298.  pnrthmens,  .em, 

84.  Schol.  Hor.  Od.  ir.  14.  9  Sen.  Kp-  41.  Plin.  Ep.      Jur.  iii.  266. 

2  nynplue.  25.  uc  tanrifirmU  troU  Tiii.'8.  Paus.  i.  19.           9  naulum. 

S  Virg.  Mb,   viU.    31.  ritar     Aaftdot,  —  ao  6  Tuc.  Ann.  sir.  H,          10  (Uc  V^V  ^.  ^  *i^ 

77.  bull- formed     Aufidoi  7  Od.iu.  V.  Eo  \.\ft.     "w.  'B>»  'V**^  "^»  \»j 

4  ^aod     flnmin*    fiiiit  rolk,  Virg.  Q.  W.  371.  104.  Plm.  \\.  W.  ».  %,      Ixw  •  V  \\«>rY»».x  V«N» 

Mtroa*  ai  tHori.  Feat.  Or.  Met.  ix.  pr.  iEl'iA.      £p.vV\\.V5.                        ^^'^^ 

reJ pr^tter  imt^e'.ut  et  iL    38.    CUtuL    cons.  8  porlitOTf\'tt(.SA.x\.    \\  aL\w»»^<»« 
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latter,  vbjovis,  or  tbdius.     But  Orid  makes  Vejovis  the  same 
with  Jtqriter  parvus,  or  non  magnus} 

tl.    MINI8TRI  SAORORUM,   THE  MINISTERS  OF  SAORED 

THINGS. 

Trb  ministers  of  religion,  among  the  Romans,  did  not  form  a 
distinct  order  from  the  other  citizens.^  They  were  usually 
chosen  from  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  stata  Some  of 
them  were  common  to  all  the  gods  ;^  others  appropriated  to  a 
particular  deity .^    Of  the  former  kind  were, 

L  llie  PONTiFrcBs,'  who  were  first  instituted  by  Numa.  and 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  were  four  in  number  till  the 
year  of  the  city  454,  when  four  more  were  created  from  the 
plebeians.  Some  think  that  originally  there  was  only  one 
Dontifex ;  as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy,  i.  20 ;  ii.  2.  Sylla 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen;  they  were  divided  into 
MAJORBs  and  MmoRBs.  Some  suppose  the  seven  added  by  Sylla 
and  their  successors  to  have  been  called  minores ;  and  the  eight 
(dd  ones,  and  such  as  were  chosen  in  their  room,  majorbs. 
Others  think  the  niajores  were  patricians,  and  the  ifiinores  ple- 
beians. Whatever  be  in  this,  the  cause  of  the  distinction  cer^ 
tainly  existed  be^re  the  time  of  Sylla.  The  whole  number  of 
the  pontifices  was  called  collegium.^ 

The  pontifices  judged  in  all  causes  relating  to  sacred  things ; 
and,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they  prescribed 
what  regulations  they  thought,  proper.  Such  as  neglected  their 
mandates,  they  could  fine  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence.  Dionysius  says,  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
power  of  any  one,  nor  bound  to  give  an  account  of  their  con- 
duct even  to  the  senate,  or  people.  But  this  must  be  understood 
with  some  limitations;  for  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  might  oblige  them,  even  against  their 
will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their  office,  and  an  appeal 
might  be  made  from  their  decree,  as  from  all  others,  to  the 
peopla  It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  authority  was  very 
great.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  see  that  the  inferior 
priests  did  their  duty.  From  the  different  parts  of  their  office, 
the  Greeks  called  them  /s^od/dcetrx^Xo/,  isQoyofAot,  U^ocpvhotMSy 
h^o^Kvrat,  sacrorum  doctores,  admimstrcUoreSy  custodes,  tt 
interpret  €8,'^ 

From  the  time  of  Numa,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of 
pontifices  were  supplied  by  the  college,  till  the  year  650  ;  when 

/  Jnut.    Hi.    445,    tte.  dicti.  prinram   et  recdtotas      57.  Ep.  89.  Dtoor.  ii. 

OolL  r.  Ii,  5  a  posae  fsMre,  quia  ntpe,  cum  iJe  >  saen     73.  Civ.  Har.   R.   ti. 

S  tee  p.  88.  illb  j«a  erat  sacra  f».  eV  aAs  ei  «&a  T\b«rtm      Dan.  12. 

H  omnbua  deorum    s«-  eiendi:    vel  potUs  a  (lanUVaxT.  Im  li.  Vi.  1  TVvowj.  Vv  13>    Cic 

emdotem.  ponte  facien&o,  nam  ab  \b.  B  oM.'\\.T4.V\\.tt.     \y>\iR.  \.  v»».  ^\,  Vt»* . 

•  uai  MJicai  uamlui  ad-  lit  loblieitta  est  faclua  t  lAv.  \v.  4.  x.  %•  »*«'     ^.  Vi.  Kw.V.W.  VU 
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Domitius,  a  tribune,  tranifemd  tbat  right  to  the  people.  SylLi 
abrogated  this  law ;  bat  it  was  restored  by  Labienus,  a  tribane, 
through  the  influence  of  Julius  Giesar.  Antony  again  transferred 
the  right  of  el64;tion  from  the  people  to  the  priests;^  thus  Lepidus 
was  chosen  pontifex  maximus  irregularly.^  Fansa  once  more 
restored  the  right  of  election  to  the  people.  Afier  the  battle  of 
Actium,  permission  was  granted  to  Augustus  to  add  to  all  the 
fraternities  of  priests  as  many  above  the  usual  number  as  he 
thought  proper;  which  power  the  succeeding  emperors  exer- 
cised, so  that  the  number  of  priests  was  thenceforth  very  un- 
certain.^ 

The  chief  of  the  pontifices  was  called  pontifbx  maximus  ;  * 
which  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  iii.  54.  He  was  created 
by  the  people,  while  the  other  pontifices  were  chosen  by  the  col- 
lege, commonly  from  among  those  who  had  borne  the  first 
oHices  in  the  state.  The  first  plebeian  pontifex  maximus  was  T. 
Coruncanius.^ 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  pontifex 
maximus  was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters. 
He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  properly  performed ;  and,  fot 
that  purpose,  all  the  other  priests  were  suoject  to  him.  He 
c»uld  hinder  any  of  them  from  leaving  the  city ;  although  in* 
Tested  with  consular  authority,  and  fine  such  as  transgressed  his 
orders,  even  although  they  were  magbtrates.^ 

How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its 
ministers  we  may  judge  from  this;  that  they  impowd  a  fine  on 
Tremellius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having,  in  a  dispute, 
used  injurious  language  to  Lepidus  the  pontifex  maximus.^  But 
the  pontifices  appear,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero^  to  have 
been,  in  some  respects,  subject  to  the  tribunes.^ 
i^It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  pontifex  maximus  to 
take  care  of  the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta.  If  any  of  the  priestesses 
neglected  their  duty,  he  reprimanded  or  punished  them,  some- 
times  by  a  sentence  of  the  college,  capitally.*' 

The  presence  of  the  pontifex  maximus  was  requisite  in  public 
and  solemn  religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games  or 
the  like,  made  a  prayer,  or  dedicated  a  temple,  also  when  a 
general  devoted  himself  for  his  army,^*  to  repent  over  before 
them  the  form  of  words  proper  to  be  used,'^  which  Seneca  calls 
FONTiFiCALB  CARMBN.     It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced 

1  Dio.  xlir.  fin.  xxxvii.  3  Cic.  Bp.  Brat.  5.  Die  6  Ur.  1. 20.  U.  8.  is.  46.      LIr.  ir.  44.  Tiii.  15. 

87.  Oiony.  U.  73.  Suer.  li.  20.  lui.  17.  Ep.  xiz.  1.  zxxrii.  5.      xxH.67.  xzriiL  ll.Cie. 

Ner. &  Am.  Ce  Coc.  4  quod  maximal  rernm,  xl. 8. 48. Cie.  PbiL  xi.      Har.  ratp. 7.  Legg>  iu 

8.  Roll.  ii.  7.  VelL  ii.  qas  «d  sacra,  et  reli*  8.  Tae.  AniuUi.  9&&1.      9. 

12.  frionaa   pertinent,  jm.  7  tacrorurnqoa      qaam    10  Lhr.  !r.27.  riii.9.  is. 

S  ib.  (nrtoereatui.Vel.  dex  ait.   Feat  j«mx  magiitrataam  joa  po>      46.  x.  7.  28.  xxxL  &. 

ii.   61.   in  eunfuaione  atqve    arbiter    reram  tentiua  fiiit,  Lit.  Ef.     x3kVf\.lU 

rentm     ae     tumoltu,  divinanun   atqae  hu-  xlvU.                                W  \\»  •H«t^  •««>»*%  "*« 

Gatifieatnm  maximnin  aiaoamin,  Id.  in  ordo  8CV6.Dom.4b.                  caxvweii  \vmU^>^^w^- 

tfrv^it,    L/r.    Ep.  cacerdntain.  9  Ot.V.  \\\.  4V1.  Q«\\.      ^V. 

"^'  *  Liv,  XXV.  *.  Er.  HYiii.     i.  l«.  Sen.  Oou,  \«  %• 
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the  wof^i  without  hedtatioii.  He  attended  at  the  ComHia, 
•specially  when  priests  were  created  that  lie  might  inaufftirate 
them,  likewise  when  adoptions  or  testaments  were  made.^  At 
these  the  other  pontifices  also  attended:  hence  the  Gomitia 
were  said  to  be  lield,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be  done^ 
apud  pontificeg  vel  pro  coUegio  pontificum,  in  presence  of; 
soiermia  pro  pontifice  suscipere^  to  perform  the  due  sacred  rites 
in  the  presence,  or  according  to  the  direction,  of  the  pontifex 
maximus.  Any  thing  done  in  this  manner  was  also  said  potdu 
ficio  jure  fieri.  And  when  the  pontifex  maximus  pronounced 
jmy  decree  of  the  college  in  their  presence,  he  was  said  pbo  coim- 
LEGio  BESPONOBRB.^  The  dccision  of  the  college  was  sometimes 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  He,  howerer,  was  bound  to  obeT 
it.  What  only  three  pontifices  determined  was  held  valid. 
But^  in  certain  cases,  as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation 
of  the  senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons^ 
was  requisite.^  The  people,  whose  power  was  supreme  in  every 
thing,^  might  confer  the  dedication  of  a  temple  on  whatever 
person  they  pleased,  and  force  the  pontifex  maximus  to  officiate, 
even  against  his  will ;  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Flavins.  In 
some  cases  the  fiamines  and  rex  aacrorum  seemed  to  have 
judged  together  with  the  pontifices,  and  even  to  have  been 
reckoned  of  the  same  college.^  It  was  particularly  the  province 
of  the  pontifices  to  judge  concerning  marriages.^ 

The  poutifex  maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  of  regu- 
lating the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  called  fasti  kalenoares, 
because  the  days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or 
ftroni  beginning  to  end,  were  marked  in  them  through  the  whole 
Year,  what  days  were  fasti ^  and  what  nefasti,  &c.,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  confined  to  the  pontifices  and  patricians,^  till 
G.  Flavins  divulged  them.^  In  the  fasti  of  each  year  were  also 
marked  the  names  of  the  magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls. 
Thus,  enumeratio  factor wn^  quasi  annorum ;  fasti  memores^  per- 
manent records;  picti,  variegated  with  different  colours;  sigr 
nantes  temporal  Hence  a  list  of  the  consuls,  engraved  on 
marble,  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  the  son  of  Goiistantine,  as  it 
is  thought,  and  found  accidentally  by  some  persons  digging  in 
the  forum,  A.  D.  154:5,  are  called  fasti  consulares,  or  the 
Capitolian  marbles y  because  beautified,  and  placed  in  the  Capi- 
tol, by  cardinal  Alexander  Farnese. 

In  latter  times  it  became  customary  to  add,  on  particular 


1  Cont.  Marc.  13.  VaU  3  Lir.  ix.  4S.  zzzi.  9.  7  Lir.  vr,  3.  Fest.  Smt  white  tableta,  Lir.  is. 

Mas.  riii.  13.  &  Lir.  reap.  Har  6.  Jul.  40.  Aag.Sl..>laer.  46.  see  p.  154. 

xxvii.  8-   x\.  AA.  Tae.  4  cujua  eat  aumma  po-  .Sat.  i.  14.  9  Lir.  ix.  18.  Val.  Max; 

Uiat.  i.  15.  Qell.  r.  19.  teatda  oninium   rerum,  8  faatoa  circa  fonui  in  ritS.  Cic.  Sext.  14.  At. 

*r.  i7.   Cie.  Dom»  li,  Ctc.  ib.  albo    propoauit,  -  be  ir.8.  P>s.  13    Fam.r. 

P^Jn.  Pun.  a?.  5  Cic.  Doin.43.51.  \.W.  Uvrn^    uip    U»    vablte  12.  Tuar.  i.  28.    Hor. 

8  Cie.  Uom.H  S3,  Lir,  6  Tuc.  Amu  >.  10.  U\o.  V«>»,  mowoAl  v^l*  \«-  Qv\.\\\.  vT.4.  Iv.  14.4. 

^^-^V.  xUi..4i.  tum^\ka  wtoaAax  o*.     V>n.¥.\,\\.Vs,v\» 
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days,  after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  oocnr- 
rence.  Thus,  on  the  Lupercalia,  it  was  marked^  that  Antony 
bad  offered  the  crown  to  GsBsar.  To  have  one's  name  thus 
marked  ^  was  reckoned  the  highest  honour  (whence,  probably, 
the  origin  of  canonisation  in  tm  diurch  of  Rome) ;  as  it  was  the 
greatest  disgrace  to  have  one's  name  erased  from  the  foMti,^ 

The  boolu  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  die  Roman 
festiTal  for  the  whole  year,  are  called  fasti.*  The  first  six  of 
them  only  are  extant. 

In  ancient  times,  the  pontifex.  maximus  used  to  draw  up  a 
short  account  of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year  in  a  book,' 
and  to  expose  this  register  in  an  open  place  at  his  house,  where 
the  people  might  come  and  read  it ;  ^  which  continued  to  be 
done  to  the  time  of  Mucins  Scievola,  who  was  slain  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Marius  and  Ginna.  These  records  were  called,  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  annalbs  maxim!  ^  having  been  composed  by 
the  pontifex  maximus. 

The  annals  composed  by  the  pontifex  before  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  called  also  commen'tarii,  perished  most  of 
them  with  the  city.  After  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  pontifices  seem 
to  have  dropped  the  custom  of  compiling  annals ;  but  several 
private  persons  composed  historical  accounts  of  the  Roman 
aflfairs ;  which  from  tneir  resemblance  to  the  pontifical  records 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  narration,  they  likewise  styled  annals  ; 
as  Gato,  Pictor,  Piso,  Hortensius,  and  Tacitus.^ 

The  memoirs'  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  his  own 
actions  were  properly  called  commkntarii,  as  Julius  Gassar 
modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning  his  wars ;  ^^  and 
Gellius  calls  Xenophon's  book  concerning  the  words  and  actions 
of  Socrates  ^^  Memorabilia  Socratis.  But  this  name  was  applied 
to  any  thing  which  a  person  wrote  or  ordered  to  be  written  as  a 
memorandum  for  himself  or  others,^  as  the  heads  of  a  discourse 
which  one  was  to  deliver,  notes  taken  from  the  discourse  or 
book  of  another,  or  any  book  whatever  in  which  short  notes  or 
memorandums  were  written :  thus,  commentarii  regis  Nunue^ 
Servii  Tullii,  Eumenis,  regum,  CtBsaris,  Trajani.  Hence  a  com- 
menlariis,  a  clerk  or  secretary.  Gcelius,  in  writing  to  Cicero, 
calls  the  acta  publica,  or  public  registers  of  the  city,  commenta- 

BIUS  RRRUM  URBANARUM.^^ 

In  certain  cases  the  pontifex  maximus  and  his  college  had  the 

]  adicriptam   est,  Cic.  de  oonsnlibus  et  rexi-  11.  40.  58.  ri.  1.  z.  9. 87,  opiu   ntet,   note*   to 

Phil.  ii.  34.  bus  ed'tti  tont,  IsiU.  rL  &o.  Diony.  ir.  7.  IB,  help  the  memory. 

S  adscriptum.  8.  OelU  L  19.  Vell.ii.  16.  13  CTic.  Brut.  44.  R^b. 

3  Cie.Ep.Brat.15.Plt.  6  in  album  efferebat,  9  4«w^i^|Mira.  nerd.  ft.  Att.  zhr.  14. 
18.  iiezt.  14.  Verr.  ii.  vel  potiiu  referebat.  10  Cic.  Brut.  75.  Fan.  Fan.  viii.ll.Plin.Bp. 
S8.  ir.  fin.  Tac.  Ann.  6  proponebat  tabulain  r.  18.  SyL  16.  Ver.  v.  x  106.  Omter,  n,  89. 
1. 15w  iii.  ir.Ov. F.  i.9.  domi,  potaataa  at  enet  21.  Saet  Ang.  74. Tib.  Qain.  ii-  lU  7 .  ^K\.  V 

4  O V.  F.  i.  7.  Fastornm  popalo  oognoerendi.  61 .  Cai.  56.  V\  'vi .  \.  V^  -«.< "%  >  ^_ 
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power  of  life  and  death;  bat  their  sentence  might  be  revened 
by  the  people.^ 

The  pontifex  maximus,  although  possessed  of  so  great  power, 
is  called  by  Cicero  privatus,  as  not  being  a  magistrate.-  But 
some  think  that  the  title  pontifex  maximus  is  here  applied  to 
Scipio  by  anticipation,  he  not  having  then  obtained  that  office, 
accjordxng  to  Pater  cuius,  contrary  to  the  account  of  Appian,  and 
Cicero  himself  elsewhere  calls. him  simply  a  private  person, 
ii  yy  expressly  opposes  pontifices  to  privatus.^ 

The  pontihces  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,^  and  a 
'•'  ooUen  cap,^  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod '  wrapt 
round  with  wool,  and  a  tufl  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it,  called 
APEX,  often  put  for  the  whole  cap ;  thus,  iratos  tremere  refftan 
apices,  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the  head  of  an  enraged 
Persian  monarch;  or  for  a  woollen  bandage  tied  round  the 
head,  which  the  priests  used  instead  of  a  cap  for  the  sake  of 
coolness.^  8ulpicius  Galba  was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account 
of.  his  cap  having  fallen^  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a 
sacrifice.  Hence  apex  is  put  fur  tlie  top  of  any  thing;  as^ 
morUis  apex,  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  or  for  the  highest 
honour  or  ornament ;  as,  apex  sentctutis  est  auctoritaSf  authority 
is  the  crown  of  old  age.^ 

In  ancient  times  the  pontifex  maximus  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  Italy.  The  first  pontifex  maximus  freed  from  that  re- 
striction was  P.  licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  618 ;  so  afterwards 
Caesar.® 

The  office  of  pontifex  maximus  was  for  life,  on  which  account 
Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while  Lepidus  was  alive, 
which  Tiberius  and  Seneca  impute  to  his  clemency ;  but  with 
what  justice,  we  may  learn  from  the  manner  in  which  Augustus 
behaved  to  Lepidus  in  other  respects.  For,  after  depriving  him 
of  his  share  in  the  Triumvirate,  A.  (J.  718,  and  confining  him 
for  a  long  time  to  Circeji  under  custody,  he  forced  him  to  come 
to  Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U.  736,  and  treated  him  with  great 
indignity.^"  After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741,  Augustus 
assumed  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  which  was  ever  after 
held  by  his  successors,  and  the  title  even  by  Christian  emperors 
till  the  time  of  Gratian,  or  rather  of  Theodosius  ;  for  on  one  of 
the  coins  of  Gratian  this  title  is  annexed.  When  there  were 
two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us  that  one  of  them  only 
was  pontifex  maximus ;  but  this  rule  was  soon  after  violated.*^ 

1  Am.   Cic.    Mil.    12.  zxxiii.  28.  Lamp.  Alex.      Cir.   L«gg.  i.  1.  LW,     88. 

Har.  re»p.  7.  Legg.  li.  Sev.  40.                              ri.  41.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  21.    10  Dio  xHx.  18.  lir.  19. 

9.  Lir.xxxvii.5l.xU2.  4  gmlerus,    pileiit     rel      19.                                      Iri.  30.  Ixix.  15.  Snat. 

S  Cic  Cat.  !,  i.  Off.  i.  tatulus.  Fast,  it  Var.    7  apex  nrolapaaw.             .  16.  Aug.  31.  Sen.  Co, 

tg  PMtere.  i'u  3,  App.  ri.  a                               8  Va(.  Max.  1 1. 4w  Sil.      i.  10. 
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J^ir,r.S3.  6  Serr.   Virg.  JEo.  W.    «  Ux.mViS&.'&.^X.^'?.     Xw.  \n.  is*.^*.  IvUL 

S  t^Sfi    pr^iexU,  lar.  68J.  viU.  664.  s.  310.      W.OW  tf»4.ia.^>»V     W%v:Av^%\>tt.^ 
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Tlie  hierarchy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  thought  to  hare  been 
established  partly  on  the  model  of  the  pontifex  maxim  us  and 
the  college  of  pontifices. 

The  pontifices  mazimi  always  resided  in  a  public  house,* 
called  RBoiA.'  Thus,  when  Augustus  became  pontifex  maxirauf, 
he  made  pubUc  a  part  of  his  house,  and  gave  the  regia  (which 
Dio  calls  the  house  of  the  rex  sacrorum)  to  the  vestal  virgins,  to 
whose  residence  it  was  contiguous;  whence  some  suppose  it  the 
same  with  the  regia  Niarue,  the  palace  of  Numa,  to  which  Horace 
is  supposed  to  allude  under  the  name  of  monumenta  regis,  Od. 
u2,  15,  and  Augustus,  Suet.  76;  said  afterwards  to  sustain  the 
atrium  of  Vesta,  called  atrium  rbgium.  Others  suppose  it  dif- 
ferent. It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  regia  men- 
tioned by  Festus  in  equus  October,  in  which  was  the  sanctuary 
of  Mars ;  for  we  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arms  of  Mars,  i.  e.  the 
anciiia,  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Ciesar,  as  being  pontifex 
ihaximus.^  Macrobius  says  that  a  ram  used  to  be  sacrificed  in  it. 
to  Jupiter  every  nundinm  or  market-day,  by  the  wife  of  the- 
flamen  dialis,* 

A  pontifex  maximus  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching, 
and  even  by  seeing,  a  dead  body;  as  was  an  augur.  So  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews.  Even  the  statue  of  Augustus  was 
removed  from  its  place,  that  it  might  not  be  violated  by  the 
sight  of  slaughter.  But  Dio  seems  to  think  that  the  pontifex 
maximus  was  violated  only  by  touching  a  dead  body.' 

II.  AuGUREs,  anciently  called  auspices,^  whose  office  it  was  to 
foretel  future  events,  chiefly  from  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding 
of  birds,^  and  also  from  other  appearances ;  a  body  of  prie^ts^ 
of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Roman  state,  because  nothing 
of  importance  was  done  respecting  the  public,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war,  without  consulting  them,'  and 
anciently  in  affairs  of  great  consequence  they  were  equally 
scrupulous  in  private. ^*^ 

Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity.  So, 
augur  Apollo,  i.  e.  qui  augurio  prtBest,  the  god  of  augury.^^ 
AusPBX  denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens,^ 
particularly  the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages.  In  later 
times,  when  the  custom  of  consulting  the  auspices  was  in  a  great 
measure  dropped,  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the 
marriage-contract,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  rightly  per- 

1  haUterit,  ■«.  C««ar,  3  Or.  F.  vi.  263.  Tritt.  7  ex  arium  gntu   rel     Ver.  r.  6.  t«1  capio, 

in    tacn    via,    domo  iii.  1.  30.  Dio.  xHr.  17.      garrita   et    ipectione,      Su«t.  Aui{.  95. 
pabliia.  Snet  Cm.  46.      liv.  27.  IdT.  xxri.  87.      Feat.  Cie.  Fam.  ri.  6.    lU  Cie.  Dir.  i.  16. 

arPlin.  Bp.  IT.  11.    6.      Gell.  ir.  6.  Plat.   Q.      Hor.  Od.  iii.  27,  &o.>      11  Cle.  Dir.   ii-  3,  4. 

quad  in  ea  laera  a  rege      Rotn.  96.  8  amplisiiiaii  UMierdotii     Fam.  Ti.-6.  Hiir.  Od. 

*  taerilienlo  erant  soUu  4  flaminioa,  Sat.  i.  16.        enllerioai,  Gio.  Fan.     i.  S.  38.  Virg.  Mn,  \v. 

war  pari,     Peit.     rel  9  Sen.  cons    Mare.  15.     iii.  Iti.  S|%« 

foed  in  ea  rex  saerifi-      Tao.  Ann.  i,  62.  Lerit.  9  n-ti  autpicato,  IAy.  \.   \%  axi«\^t\^  "ti^^  «rv\vms 

colas  habHtg  eoatu-  zjri.Ji,  Dio.  lir.28.85.      86.  vi.  41.  B\ne  anapv      l^Qt,Vj^.Vvv>'%\.>^ 

enet,  «0rr.  Virg.jEa.  M.  aj.  Ix.  13.  ciia,  Ck.  1>W.\,»  m»\ 

^"^^Ki  6Pittt  Q.  Rom,  72,1         augurio  uio,  11.  ii.^ 
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farmed,  were  called  auspices  nuptiarum,  olberwise  proxeneta, 
conciliatores,  ret^etPVfA^toh  prQiaibL  Hence  auspex  is  put  for  a 
fav  oarer  or  director ;  Uius,  auspex  leqis,  one  who  patronised  a 
law ;  auspices  coeptantm  operum,  ifavourers ;  diis  auspicibus, 
under  the  direction  or  conduct  of;  so  auspice  musa,  tlie  muse> 
inspiring;  TeucrOy  Teuoer  being  your  leader.^ 

AuGURiUM  and  AusFicnTM  are  commonly  used  promiscuously ; 
Imt  they  are  sometimes  distin^isKed.  Auspicium  was  properly 
the  foretelling  of  future  events  from  the  inspection  of  birds; 
€tugurivm,  from  any  omen  or  prodigies  whatever ;  but  each  of 
these  words  is  often  put  for  the  omen  itselC  Auqurium  salutis, 
when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it  was  lawful  to  ask 
safety  from  uie  gods.^  The  omens  were  also  called  osienia, 
portenta,  frumstrOy  prodigia?  The  auspices  taken  before  passing 
a  river  were  called  prrbmnia,^  from  the  beaks  of  birds,  as  it  is 
thouffhty  or  from  the  points  of  weapons/  a  kind  of  auspices 
peculiar  to  war,  both  of  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly  from 
the  Tuscans :  and  anciently  their  youA  used  to  be  instructed  as 
carefully  in  this  art  as  afterwards  they  were  in  the  Greek 
literature.  Few  this  purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  six  of 
the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  were  sent  to  each  of  the 
twelve  states  of  Etruria  to  be  taught.  Valerius  Maximus  says 
ten.^    It  should  probably  be,  in  both  authors,  one  to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus 
are  said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  auffury  ^  who  should 

five  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who  should  govern  it  when 
uilt.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine  hill,  and  Remus  the  Aven- 
tine,  as  places  to  make  their  observations.^  Six  vultures  first 
appeared  as  an  omen  or  nugury  ^  to  Remus :  and  after  this 
omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared,^"  twelve  vultures 
appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon  each  was  saluted  king  by 
his  own  party.  The  partisans  of  Remus  claimed  the  crown  to 
him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen  first ;  those  of  Romulus, 
from  the  number  of  birds.    Throusfh  the  keenness  of  the  con- 

o  

test  they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle  Remus  felL  The 
common  report  is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by  Romulus  for  having, 
in  derision,  lept  over  his  walls.^ 

After  Romiuus,  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should  enter 
upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices.     But  Dionysius 

1  Od.  i.  7.  27.  Ep.  i.  3.  2  JDio.  surii.  84  li.  81.      42.  9  aagnrium. 

13.  Ltv.  xUl  12.  Jar.  Suec  Aug.   81.  Tm.    4  FesU  Cie.  Nat.  D.  ii.  10  nnnciato      aDgiiii<H 

X.   S36.  Cie.  Cln.   6.  Ann.  sU.  23.  Cic.  Dir.      8.0iv.  ii.36.  or,  m  Cioov  caUa'iti 

N«u  D.  L  19.  iL  8.  i.  47..  Nat.  D.  ii.   &    £  ex  acufflinibus,  ih.  deeanUto,  Dir.  i.  47. 
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informs  us  that,  in  his  time,  this  custom  was  observed  merely 
for  form's  sake.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  those 
elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magistracy,  they  rose  about 
twilight,  and  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open  air, 
attended  by  an  augur,  who  told  tnem  that  lightning  had  appear- 
ed on  the  left,  which  was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  althouinh  no 
such  thing  had  happened.  This  verbid  declaration,  alwough 
false,  was  reckoned  sufficient.^ 

The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Romulus,  three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  as  the  haruspices, 
and  confirmed  by  Numa.  A  fourth  was  added,  probably  by 
Servius  TuUius,  when  he  increased  the  number  of  tribes,  and 
divided  the  city  into  four  tribes.  The  augurs  were  at  first  all 
patricians;  till  A.  U.  454»  when  ^ye  plebeians  were  added, 
oylla  increased  their  number  to  fifteen.  They  were  at  first 
shosen,  as  the  other  priests,  by  the  Comitia  Guriata,  and  after- 
wards underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  pontitices.'  The  chief 
of  the  augurs  was  called  maqistbr  collrgil  The  augurs  en^ 
joyed  this  singular  privilege,  that,  of  whatever  crime  they  were 
guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  office ;  because,  as 
riutiunch  says,  they  were  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
empire.  The  laws  of  friendship  were  anciently  observed  with 
ffreat  care  among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted  into 
Uieir  number  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  the 
college.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about  any  thing  in  the 
cf^ege,  the  precedency  was  always  given  to  age.^ 

As  the  pontifices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies, 
so  ihe  auff urs  exj^lained  aU  omens.^  They  derived  tokens '  of 
futurity  chiefly  from  Bre  sources:  firom  appearances  in  the 
heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning ;  from  the  singing  or  flight  of 
birds ;  °  from  the  eating  of  chickens ;  from  quadrupeds ;  and 
firom  uncommon  accidents,  called  dine  v.  -a.  The  birds  which 
gave  omens  by  singing,^  were  the  raven ,°  the  crow,^  the  owl,^" 
the  cock  ;'^  by  flight,^  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  &c ;  by  feeding, 
chickens ,^^  much  attended  to  in  war;^^  and  contempt  of  their 
intimations  was  supposed  to  occasion  signal  misfortunes ;  as  in 
the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who,  when  the 
person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens ''  told  him  that  they 
would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen,  ordered  them 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  saying,  Then  let  them  drink.  After 
which,  engaging  the  enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  tjie  loss  of  his 
fleet.'^  Concerning  ominous  birds,  &c.  see  Stat.  Thebl  iiL  502,  &c. 
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The  bndf^  of  the  aagiira'  vera,  I.  A  kind  of  robe,  oalled 
TKJiBEA,  stnped  witb  purple,'  according;  Ut  Senilis,  made  of 
purple  and  scarieL*  So  Diouvsius,  speaTunfr  of  the  dren  of  the 
Cjalii,  dascribea  it  ai  faatened  with  datps;*  hence  dibaphum' 
eogitare,  to  desire  to  be  mado  nn  augur;  dibapho  vealirt,  to 
make  one.  2.  A  cup  of  a  conical  shape,  like  that  of  the  ponti- 
fiesa.*  3.  A  crooked  staff,  which  thev  carried  in  their  rif^ht 
hand,  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the  nearens,'  called  t.iTuni.'  ' 

An  Bug^  made  his  observationi  on  the  heavens*  uGually  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,*"  or  about  tivilJghL"  He  t«ok  his  station 
on  an  elarated  place,  called  abx  or  TBHPtmi,  vei  tabrrhacclitv, 
which  Plutarch  calla  niirii,'*  where  t)ie  view  was  open  on  ail 
sides;  and,  to  make  it  so,  buildings  were  sometimes  pulled 
dona.  Having  lirat  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  aolemn 
prayer,"  he  sat  down  '*  with  his  head  coTOred,"  and,  according 
to  ijiry,  i.  IS,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  ea^;  so  that  the  parts 
lowanu  the  south  were  on  the  right,**  and  those  towards  the 
north  on  the  left."  Then  he  determined  with  his  Ittuta  the 
regi<His  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  marked  in  his 
mind  some  objects  straight  forward,*^  at  as  great  a  distance  as  his 
eyes  oould  reach ;  within  which  boundaries  he  should  make  hii 
obserration."  This  space  was  also  called  tbhfluh."'  Uidnjsius 
and  Hyginui  give  the  same  description  with  Livy  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens.  But 
Varro  makes  the  augur  bok  towards  the  south,  whiuh  he  calls 
pars  antica ;  consequently,  the  pari  sinistra  was  on  the  east, 
and  dexlra  on  the  west:  that  on  the  north  he  calls  potlica.^ 
In  whatever  position  tlie  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among' 
the  Romans  were  reckoned  lucky;  but  sometimes  omens  on  tlie 
left  are  called  unlucky,^  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to  the  norLh :  and  then  the 
east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on  the  righL'°  Hence 
dexter  is  often  put  for  felix  vel  fiiuilu*,  lucky  or  propitious. 
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And  sinister  for  infelix,  infoautus,  \e\Jmestus,  unlucky  or  un* 
tavoarable.  Thunder  on  the  left  was  a  f^ood  omen  for  every- 
thing else  but  holding  the  Comitia.^  The  croaking  of  a  raven  '. 
on  the  right,  and  of  a  crow  ^  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate, 
and  vice  versa.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among  the 
Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty.^  It  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  contrived,  and  afterwards  cultivated,  chiefly  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  leading  men  over  tiie  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  '  also  from  quadrupeds  crossing  the 
way,  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed  place ;  ^  from  sneezing/ 
spilling  salt  on  the  table,  and  other  accidents  of  that  kind, 
which  were  called  dira,  sc  signa^  or  mRS,  These  the  augurs 
explained,  and  taught  how  they  should  be  expiated.  When 
they  did  so,  they  were  said  commentari,^  If  the  omen  was 
good,  the  phrase  was,  impetritum,  inauguratum  est,  and  hence 
it  was  called  augttrium  iinpetrativum  vel  optatum.  Many  curi-> 
ous  instances  of  Roman  superstition,  with  respect  to  omens  and 
other  things,  are  enumerated  by  Pliny,  as  among  the  Greeks  by 
Pausanias?  Ciesar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa  with 
liis  army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  &ce,  which  was  reckoned  a 
bad  omen ;  but  he,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  it  to 
the  contrary;  for,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right 
hand,  and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  ex- 
.claimed,  I  take  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa  I  ^^ 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots;^^ 
thus,  oracula  sortibus  cequaiis  ducuntur,  that  is,  being  so  adjusted 
that  they  had  all  an  equal  chance  of  coming  out  first^  These  lots 
were  a  Kind  of  dice  ^  made  of  wood,  gold,  or  other  matter,  with 
certain  letters,  words,  or  marks  inscribed  on  them.  They  were 
thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  sometimes  filled  with  water,*^ 
and  drawn  out  by  the  Itand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  con 
suited  the  oracle.  The  priests  of  the  temple  explained  the 
import  of  them.  The  lots  were  sometimes  throivn  like  common 
dice,  and  the  throws  esteemed  favourable  or. not,  as  in  playing. 
Sortes  denotes  not  only  the  lots  themselves,  and  the  answer 
■  returned  from  the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  sortes  ipsas  et 
.cetera^  qtue  erant  ad  sot  tern,  i.  e.  ad  responsum  reddendum, 
parata,  disturbavit  simia,^  but  also  any  verbal  responses  what- 
ever of  an  oracle :  ^°  thus,  oraculum  is  put  both  for  the  temple, 
^and  the  answer  given  in  it.^^  Tacitus  calls  by  the  name  of  sortes 

1  VIrg.   J&n.   iv.   879.  nit.  xzli.  1.  11  tortibiu      dnmndis,  16  sortes  qua  TSticina* 
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the  maoner  in  which  the  Germans  used  to  form  oonjectures 
about  fbtoritv.  They  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  into  small  parts 
or  slipSy^  and,  distinguishing  these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scat- 
tered them  at  random  '  on  a  white  cloth.  Then  a  priest,  if  the 
presage  was  made  for  the  public,'*Sf  in  private,  the  master  of  a 
mmily,  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  and  looking  to  heaven,  took 
np  each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and  interpreted  it  aocmling  to 
the  mark  impressed  on  it  Of  prophetic  lots,  those  of  Fr»neste 
were  the  most  fiunons.*  livy  mentions  among  unlucky  omens 
the  lots  of  Gasre  to  have  been  diminished  in  their  bulk,'  and  of 
Ekilerii.  Omens  of  fnturihf  were  also  taken  from  names.' 
Those  who  foretold  futurity  by  lots  or  in  any  manner  whatever, 
were  called  sortilboi,  which  name  Isidorus  applies  to  those 
iHio,  upon  opening  any  book  at  random,  formed  conjectures 
from  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or  passage  which  happened  to 
cast  up : '  hence,  in  later  writers,  we  read  of  the  sobtbs  viroi- 
hiAss,  HomericiS,  &c  Sometimes  select  verses  were  written 
on  slips  of  paper,^  and,  being  thrown  into  an  urn,  were  drawn 
out  liKC  common  lots ;  whence  of  these  it  was  said,  sar*  excidit 
Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the  stars,  were 
called  ASTROLOGi,  mathsmatici,  oknbthliaci,^  from  genesis,  vel 
ffenUurOy  the  nativity  or  natal  hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star 
which  happened  to  be  then  rising,^"  and  which  was  supposed  to 
determine  his  future  fortune:  called  also  horoicopus\^  thus^ 
geminos,  horoscope,  vara  (for  vario)  producis  genio;  O  natal 
hour,  although  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  dif- 
ferent dispositions.  Hence  a  person  was  said  habere  imperaiO' 
riam  genesitn,  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at  his  birth 
that  he  would  be  emperor.  Those  astrologers  were  also  called 
CHALaci  or  BABTLONii,  bocause  tliey  came  originally  from  Chal- 
daea  or  Babylonia,  or  Mesopotamia,  i.  e.  the  country  between 
the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris:  hence  Chaldaids 
tationibus  erudituSf  skilled  in  astrology ;  BabyUmica  doctrina, 
astrology;  nee  Babylonios  tentaris  nvmerosy  and  do  not  try 
astrological  calculations,  i.  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer,^^  who 
used  to  have  a  book,^^  in  which  the  rising  and  setting,  the  con- 
junction, and  other  appearances  of  the  stars  were  calculated. 
Some  persons  were  so  superstitious,  that  in  the  most  trivial 
affairs  of  life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,'*  which  Juvenal 
ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrologer,^'  skilled  in  astronomy,^ 
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fore  called  by  Horatiejallax.' 

Thote  who  foretold   future  eieotg  by  iDlerpreting  dreaR:^ 
were  called  conjectorei ;    by  apparent  iiupiration,  harioli  Tel 


PenonB  disordered  Ip  their  mind'  were  njppowd  to  posseag 
Ibe  faculty  of  preaaging  fiitore  erenta.  These  were  called  by 
nrioiu  other  namei;  cehhiti  or  Ceriti,  because  Cerea  itaa  sup. 
<owd  aoiDetlmea  to  deprive  her  worshipper*  of  their  reason;* 
,Ma  LiBviTi,*  and  LmPHiTici  or  li/mpAali,'  becauae  the  nymphs 
made  those  who  saw  then  mad.'  lsid(»«  inakeg  iumphalicut 
the  same  with  one  seized  with  the  hydrophobia.'  Favor  lym- 
phaticus,  a  panic  feat;  luimmi  auri  lymphaliei,  burning  in  the 
poobet,  at  eager  to  get  out,  or  to  be  spent ;  mens  lymp/iata 
mar£otico.  Intoxicated.  As  hellebore  was  used  in  curing  those 
who  were  mad,  hence  eUebonam,  for  iasaims.  Those  transport- 
ed with  religious  enthusiasm  were  calJed  rtunjci,'  from  v^huh, 
B  /ari,  because  it  was  consecrated  by  a  set  form  of  words  ;  '"  or 
frnm  kaundb."  From  the  inliuence  of  the  moon  ou  persons 
labouring  under  certain  kinds  of  insanity,  they  are  called  by 

Harhspices,"  called  also  EXTiBPicaa,  who  examined  the  victims 
and  their  entrails  after  thuy  were  sai^iliced,  aud  from  thence 
derited  omens  of  futurity;  also  from  the  flame,  smoke,  and 
other  circumstances  attending  the  sacritice  ;  as  if  the  victim 
(rame  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood  there  quietly,  fell  by 
one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  favourable  signs.  The 
contrary  are  enumer.-kted.  I'hey  also  explained  prodigies.'^ 
Their  office  resembled  that  of  the  augurs ;  but  thry  were  not 
esteemed  so  honourable:  hence,  when  Julius  Ciessr  admitted 
Rospina,  one  of  them,  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an 
indignity  to  the  order.  Their  art  was  called  HABUsriciNA,  vol 
AonutpicuDi  diaciptina,  derived  from  Etruria,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  one  Tagos,  ond  whence  haruxpite* 
were  often  sent  for  to  Kuine.  They  sometimes  came  from  the 
East ;  thus,  Anuniui  fel  Comoffenut  harurpix,"  an  Armenian 
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or  Commagenian  soothsayer.  Females  also  practised  this  art' 
The  college  of  the  hanupiceg  was  instituted  by  Romulus.  Of 
what  number  it  consisted  is  uncertain.  Their  dnef  was  called 
suMMUs  HARuspKX.'  Gato  usod  to  say,  be  was  surprised  that  the 
harufpices  did  not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  their  art 
iTos  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wond^ul  instances  are  recorded  of 
the  truth  of  their  predictions.' 

IIL  QuiNDECRMviBi  soctis  focitmdis,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  inspected  them,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
senate,  in  dangerous  junctures,  and  performed  the  sacrifices 
which  they  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  tnem  in  particular  to  cele- 
brate the  secular  games,  and  those  of  Apollo.*  They  are  said 
to  have  been  instituted  on  the  following  occasion : — 

A  certain  woman,  called  Amalthtea,  from  a  foreign  country, 
is  said  to  hare  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  to  sell  nine 
books  of  Sibylline  or  prophetic  orades.  But  upon  Tarquin*s 
refusal  to  give  her  the  price  which  she  asked,  slie  went  away, 
and  burned  three  of  them.  Returning  soon  after,  she  sought 
the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six.  Whereupon,  being  mi- 
culed  by  the  king  as  a  senseless  old  woman,  she  went  and 
burned  other  three ;  and  coming  back,  still  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gellius  says  that  the  books 
were  burned  in  the  king's  presence.  Tarquin,  surprised  at  the 
strange  conduct  of  the  woman,  consulted  the  augurs  what  to  do. 
They,  regretting  the  loss  of  the  books  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed, advised  the  king  to  give  the  price  required.  The  woman, 
therefore,  having  delivered  the  books,  and  having  desired  them 
to  be  carefully  kept,  disappeared,  and  was  never  afterwards 
seen.  Fliny  says  she  burned  two  books,  and  only  preserved 
one.  Tarquin  committed  the  care  of  these  books,  called  libri 
siBTLLiNi,  or  VERSUS,*  to  two  meu^  of  illustrious  birth;  one  of 
whom,  called  Atilius^  or  Tullius,^  he  is  said  to  have  punished, 
for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed 
up  alive  in  a  sack,**  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  punishment 
afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides.^  In  the  year  387,  ten  men  ^' 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose,  five  patricians  and  five  plebei- 
ans, afterwards  fifteen,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Sylla.  Julius  Caesar 
made  them  sixteen.  They  were  created  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pontifices.    The  chief  of  them  was  called  magister  col- 

Tliese  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire ;   and,  therefore,  in  public  danger  or  cala^r 
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tnity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  inspect^  them.  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  cnest,  below 
rround,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns.  But  the  Capitol 
being  burned  in  the  Marsic  war,  the  Sibylline  books  were  de- 
stroyed together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Whereupon  ambassadors 
were  sent  eyeryvfhere  to  collect  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls ;  for 
there  were  other  prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came  to 
Tarquin ;  Lactantius,  from  Varro,  mentions  ten ;  ^ian,  four. 
Pliny  says  there  were  statues  of  three  Sibyls  near  the  rostra  in 
the  forum.^  The  chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Gumse,'  whom  TEneas  is 
supposed  to  have  consulted;  called  by  Virgil  Deiphobe,  from 
her  a^^  lonff€Bva,  vivax^*  and  the  Sibyl  of  Krythrae,  a  city  of 
Ionia,  who  used  to  utter  her  oracles  with  such  ambiguity,  that 
whatever  happened,  she  might  seem  to  have  predicted  it,  as  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;^  the  verses,  however,  were  so 
contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  them  joined  together  made 
some  sense ;  hem^  called  acrostichis,  or  in  the  plural  acrostu- 
chides!'  Christian  ivriters  often  quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in 
support  of  Christianity;  as  Lactantius,  i.  6.  ii.  11,  12,  iv.  6; 
but  these  appear  to  have  been  fabricated. 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  Quin- 
decemviri  made  out  new  books ;  which  Augustus  (after  having 
burned  aU  other  prophetic  books,^  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
above  2000),  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases,'  under  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
lo  which  Virgil  alludes.  Ma,  vi.  69,  &c,  having  first  caused  the 
priests  to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new  copy  of  them, 
oecause  the  former  books  were  fiiding  with  age.'" 

The  ^uindeoemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
serving  m  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their 
priesthood  was  for  life."  They  were  properly  the  priests  of 
ApoUo ;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his  house  a  brazen 
tnpod,^  as  being  sacred  to  Apollo,  similar  to  that  on  which  the 
priestess  of  Delphi  sat ;  which  Servius  makes  a  three-footed 
stool  oir  table,^  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet  and  a  covering, 
properly  called  cartina,^*  which  also  signifies  a  large  round  au- 
dron,  often  put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle :  hence, 
iripodas  sentirCy  to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  When 
tripods  are  said  to  have  been  given  in  a  present,  vases  or  cups 
supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,^'  such  as  are  to  be  seen 
on  ancient  coins. 
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IV.  Septemviri  epuhmum^  who  prepared  the  sacred  feasts  at 
games,  processions,  and  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to  the 
cods,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupiter/ 
during  the  public  games.'  These  sacred  entertainments  became 
so  numerous,  that  the  pontitices  could  no  longer  attend  to  them ; 
on  which  account  this  order  of  priests  was  instituted,  to  act  as 
their  assistants.  They  were  first  created  A.  U.  557,  three  in 
number,'  and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  prmtexta,  as  the 
pontidces.^  Their  number  was  increased  to  seven,  is  is  though^ 
by  Sylla.'  If  any  thing  had  been  neglected  or  wronjsly  per- 
formed in  the  public  games,  the  Epulones  reported  it  ^  to  the 
pontifices;  bv  whose  decree  the  games  on  that  account  were 
sometimes  celebrated  anew.  The  sacred  feasts  were  prepared 
with  great  magnificence ;  hence,  ccencB  pontificum,  yel  pontifi* 
caies,  et  augurales,  for  sumptuous  entertainments.^ 

The  pontitices,  au^ures,  septemviri  epulones,  and  quinde- 
oemviri,  were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests.^  When  dirine 
honours  were  decreed  to  Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  col- 
lege was  added,  composed  of  his  priests ;  hence  called  collboiux 
sooALiuM  AUGUSTALIUM.  So  BLAviALiuM  Collegium^  the  priests  of 
Titus  and  Vespasian.  But  the  name  of  collegium  was  applicfd 
not  only  to  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  but  to  any  number 
of  men  joined  in  the  same  office ;  as  the  consuls,  praetors,  quses- 
tors,  and  tribunes,  also  to  any  body  of  merchants  or  mechanics, 
to  those  who  lived  in  the  Capitol,  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
meanest  citizens  or  slaves.^ 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  pontifices,  angures,  and  quinde- 
cemviri,  Julius  Caesar  added  one,  and  to  the  septemyiriy  three. 
.After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  power  was  granted  to  Augustus  of 
adding  to  these  colleges  as  many  extraordinary  members  as  he 
thought  proper ;  which  power  was  exercised  by  the  succeedioff 
emperors,  so  that  the  number  of  those  colleges  was  thenceforth 
very  uncertain.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  retained  their 
ancient  names;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himself  quindecemviraU 
sacerdotio  preedittts,  and  Pliny  mentions  a  septemvir  epulonum.^* 

It  was  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the 
same  family  ^^  should  not  enjoy  the  same  priesthood.'^  But 
under  the  emperors  this  regulation  was  disregarded. 

The  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable, 
although  composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 
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1.  FviTBH  MMSVAtn,  twslTB  in  namber,  who  offered  ap 
guirificM  for  tiio  fertility  of  the  groui^di'  which  were  calied 
tacra  Ambarmiiia,  became  the  victim  was  carried  roond  the 
fields.*  Hence  thej  were  aaid  offrot  tmtrare  et  pargare,  and 
the  victim  was  called  hostu  ihbibvii.ib,'  attended  with  a  crowd 
of  country  people  bsTiiiK  their  templee  bound  with  garlands  of 
onk  leaver  dancinr  and  ringing  the  prsiaei  of  Cerea ;  to  vHiam 
libatioiu  were  made  of  honey  dilated  with  milk  and  wine:* 
these  aacred  rilea  ware  peiftomed  before  they  began  to  reap^ 
privately  aiS  well  as  pubUdy. 

Thia  order  of  priesla  ii  said  to  have  been  iniUtuted  by 
Boflinlii!^  in  honour  of  hig  nnrse  Acot  Laureotia,  who  had 
twelve  oon^  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console 
her,  offered  to  sqiply  hia  place,  and  railed  himaelf  and  the 
rest  of  her  aona,  r&^Tait  axvilu.  Their  office  wm  for  life, 
and  continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore  a  crown 
made  of  the  ears  of  com,'  and  a  white  woollen  wreath  around 
their  temples.' 

hiinii.x  erant  JOamenta  Itnwa,  qmbut  taeerdole*  et  hotti*, 
teamlaque  veUib<uitur?  The  a^Qtt  wete  broad  woollen  baudag;es 
tieJ  with  ribands,*  used  not  wlj  by  priests  lo  cover  their  beads, 
but  also  by  Bu^liants.' 

2.  CoaiOKU,  the  priests  who  performed  the  public  satred 
rites  in  each  curia,  thirty  in  number,"  Heralds  who  notified 
the  orders  of  the  pnnce  or  people  at  the  ipectacles  were  also 
called  cusiOEiEs.  Plautus  calls  a  lean  lamb  curio,  L  e.  qid  eura 
Maee^which  ia  lean  with  care." 

3.  Fbciues,  vel  Fetiale*,  sacred  persons  employed  in  declare 
iog  war  and  making  peace."  The  fecialii,  who  took  the  oath 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  concluding  a  treaty  of 
peace,  was  called  pitrr  piTaiTus."  The  faciales'*  were  inaU- 
tuted  by  Numa  Poinpilius,  borrowed,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  from 
tb«  Greeks :  they  aie  suppoaed  to  have  been  twenty  in  number. 
They  judged  coucerniog  every  thing  which  related  to  the  pro- 
daiming;  of  war,  and  Uis  niakingof  treaties:  the  forms  they 
used  were  instituted  by  Ancus."  They  were  sent  lo  the  enemy 
to  demand  the  resUtution  of  effects:"  they  always  carried  in 
dieir  hands,  <»  wreathed  round  their  lemplMj  vervain,"  '  ''--' 


ir  dean  herbs,''  plucked  from  a  particolar  place 
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in  the  capitol,  with  the  earth  in  which  it  grew;^  henoe  the 
chief  of  them  was  called  verbenarius.'  If  they  were  sent  to 
make  a  treaty,  each  of  them  carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of 
peace^  and  a  flint  itone  to  strike  the  animal  which  was  sacii- 
liced.^ 

4.  SoDALES  Titiif  vel  Titieruef,  priests  appointed  by  TitilB 
Tatius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines ;  or  by 
Romulus,  in  honour  of  Tatius  himself;  in  imitation  of  whom  the 
priests  instituted  to  Augustus  after  his  death  were  called  sodalks.* 

5.  Rex  sacrorum,  vel  rtx  sacrijiadus,  a  priest  appointed, 
after  the  expulsidn  -  of  Tarqiiin,  to  perform  the  sacred  rites, 
which  the  kings  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform;  an  ofiice 
of  small  importance,  and  subject  to  the  pontifex  maximus,  as  all 
the  other  priests  were.  Before  a  person  was  admitted  to  this 
priesthood,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  any  other  office  he  bore. 
His  wife  was  called  rboina,  and  his  house  anciently  BBau.' 

PRIESTS  OF  particular  GODS. 

The  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  flamines,  from  a 
cap  or  fillet^  which  they  wore  on  their  head.^  The  chief  of 
these  were : — 

1.  Flamen  dialis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was  distinguished 
by  a  lictor,  sella  cuntlis,  and  toga  pratexta,  and  had  a  right 
from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate.  Flamen  martiaus, 
the  priest .  of  Mars,  quirinalis,  of  Romulus,  &c.  These  three 
were  always  chosen  from  the  patricians.  They  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  Numa,  who  had  himself  performed  the  sacred  rites, 
which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  flamen  Dialis*  They  were 
afterwards  created  by  the  people,  when  they  were  said  to  be 
electi,  designati,  creati,  vel  destinati,  and  inaugurated,  or 
solemnly  admitted  to  their  office,  by  the  pontifex  nmximus  and 
the  augurs,  when  they  were  said  inaugnrari^  prodi,  vel  capi. 
The  pontifex  maximus  seems  to  have  nominated  three  persons 
to  the  people,  of  whom  they  chose  one.^ 

The  flamines  wore  a  purple  robe  called  l£Na,  which  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  over  their  toga ;  hence  called  by  Festus 
duplex  amictwSy  and  a  conical  cap,  called  apex.  Lanigerosque 
APICES,  the  sacred  caps  tufted  with  wool.  Although  not  ponti- 
fices,  they  seem  to  nave  had  a  seat  in  that  college.  Other 
flamines  were  afterwards  created,  called  minores,  who  might  be 
plebeians,  as  the  flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander. 
Hie  emperors  also,  after  their  consecration,  had  each  of  them 
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Iheir  flamines,  and  likewise  colleges  of  priests,  who  were  called 
6odale9.     Thus,  flambn  casaris,  sc.  Antonius.^ 

The  flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity,'  but 
subjected  to  many  restrictions,  as,  that  he  should  not  ride  on 
horseback,  nor  stay  one  night  without  the  city,  nor  take  an 
onth,  and  severs^  others.^  His  wife^  was  likewise  under  par- 
ticular restrictions ;  but  she  could  not  be  divorced :  and  if  she 
died  the  flamen  resigned  his  office,  because  he  could  not  per- 
form certain  sacred  rites  without  her  assistance.' 

From  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,^  Cicero  says  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  to  avoid  the. 
cruelty  of  Cinna^  A.  U.  666,  there  was  no  flamen  Dialis  for 
seventy-two  years,  (Dio  makes  it  seventy-seven  years,  but  it 
seems  not  consistent),  and  the  duties  of  his  function  were  per- 
formed by  the  pontifices,  till  Augustus  made  Servius  Malugin-- 
ensis  priest  of  Jupiter.^  Julius  Caesar  had  indeed  been  elected^- 
to  that  office  at  seventeen,^  but,  not  having  been  inaugurated, 
was  soon  after  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla« 

'  IL  Salii,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  instituted 
by  Numa ;  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions  they  used  'to 
go  through  the  city  dancing,***  dressed  in  an  embroidered  tunic,**^^ 
bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  toga  praetexta  or  trabea ;  hav- 
ing on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,''  with  a  sword  by  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand 
a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like;  and  in  their  left,  one  of  the  ancilia, 
or  shields  of  Mars.'^  Lucan  says  it  hung  from  their  neck.*^ 
Seneca  resembles  the  leaping  of  the  Salii*'  to  that  of  fullers  of 
doth.^  They  used  to  go  to  the  capitol,  through  the  forum  and 
other  public  parts  of  the  city,  singing  as  they  went  saci*ed 
songs,^^  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Numa,*^  which,  in  th» 
time  of  Horace,  could  hardly  be  understood  by  any  one,  scarcely 
by  the  priests  themselves.*^  Festus  calls  these  verses  axamenta, 
Tel  cusamentaj  because  they  were  written  on  tablets. 
■  The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  first  of 
March,  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  sacred  shield 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa, 
rhey    resembled    the  armed  dancers    of  the  Greeks,   called 
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Ctiretes,  from  Crete,  where  that  manner  of  dancing  called 
rTRBiCHB  had  its  orijpn;  whether  invented  by  Minerva,  or, 
aocordinff  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  the  Gmnetes,  who,  being 
intnisted^with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infiincy,  to  prevent  his 
beinff  discovered  by  Saturn  his  father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the 
sound  of  their  arms  and  cymbals,  it  was  certainly  common 
among  the  Oredks  in  the  time  of  Horner.^ 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Salii  unless 
a  native  of  the  place,  and  fireeborn,  whose  fether  and  mother 
were  alive.  Lucan  calls  them  lecta  Juvenius  pairicia,  young 
patricians^  because  chosen  from  that  order.  The  Salii,  after 
nnishinff  their  procession,  had  a  splendid  entertainment  pre- 
pared rar  them ;  hence  saliabes  dopes,  costly  dishes ;  emdari 
SaUarem  m  modum,  to  feast  luxuriously;'  their  diief  was 
called  FBAsuL,'  who  seems  to  have  gone  foremost  in  the  proo^ 
sion;  their  principal  musician,  yates;  and  he  who  aainitted 
new  membm,  magistkb.  According  to  Dionysius,^  Tollns 
Hostilius  added  twelve  other  Salii,  who  were  called  agonalks, 
'Rentes,  or  ColHni,  from  having  their  chapel  on  the  Golline  hilL 
Those  instituted  by  Numa  had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill; 
hence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they  were  called  palatini.' 

III.  LuPKBCi,  the  priests  of  Pan;  so  called*  from  a  wiplfy 
because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the 
sheep.  Hence  the  place  where  he  was  worshipped  was  called 
Lupercal,  and  his  festival  LupercdUa,  which  was  celebrated  in 
February ;  at  which  time  the  Luperci  ran  up  and  down  the  city 
naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  goats'  skins  round  their  waist, 
and  thongs  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck 
those  whom  they  met,  particularly  married  women,  who  w^re 
thence  supposea  to  be  rendered  prolific.^ 

There  were  three  companies  ^  of  Luperci ;  two  ancient, 
called  FABiANi  and  guiNTiLiANi,^  and  a  third,  called  juLn,  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antony; 
and  therefore,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia, 
although  consul,  he  went  almost  naked  into  the  forum  Jtdium, 
attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  made  a  harangue  to  the 
people  ^^  from  the  rostra,  he,  according  to  concert^  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, presented  a  crown  to  Caesar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a 
golden  chair,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem, 
which  had  been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the  whole  senate 
and  people.  Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  the  crown  on 
his  head,  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  king,  and  declaring 
that  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the  desire  of  his  fellow- citizens. 
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Bat  Caesar,  percei?iDg  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the 
people,  rejected  it,  saying  that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Homey 
and  therefore  sent  the  crown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that 
god.^  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  succeeding  emperors, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to  assume  the 
name  of  rex,  king. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,^  so  they  continued  the 
longest,  not  being  abolished  till  the  time  of  Anastasius,  who 
died  A.  D.  518. 

IV.  PoTiTii  and  pinabii,  the  priests  of  Hercules,  instituted  by 
Evsnder,  when  he  built  an  altar  to  Hercules,  called  maxima^, 
after  that  hero  had  slain  Cacus ;  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  himseU^^  being  then  two  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  that  place.  The  Pinarii,  happening 
to  come  too  late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten 
np,^  were,  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules,  never  after  pier* 
mitted  to  taste  the  entrails ;  ^  so  that  they  only  acted  as  assist 
tants  in  performing  the  sacred  rites.*^  The  Potitii,  being  taught 
by  Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices  of  Hercules 
for  many  ages ;  ^  till  the  Pinarii,  by  the  authority  or  advice  of 
Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to 
public  slaves,  the  whole  race,^  consisting  of  twelve  /amiluB,  be- 
came extinct  within  a  year ;  and  some  time  after  Appius  lost 
his  sight ;  a  warning,  says  Livy,  against  making  innovations  in 
religion.^ 

v.  Ualli,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  so 
called  from  gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  supposed  to 
make  those  who  drank  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated  them- 
selves, as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,^"  in  imitation  of  Attys,  -yis, 
Attis,  -idis,  v.  Attin,  -inis ;  ^^  called  also  cubetes,  cortbantbs,  . 
their  diief  archigaIiLus  ;  all  of  Phrygian  extraction ;  ^  who  used 
to  carry  round'^e  image  of  Cybele,  with  the  gestures  of  mad 
people,  rolling  their  heads,  beating  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute  ,^  m&ing  a  great  noise  with  drums  and  cymbals;  some- 
times also  cutting  their  arms,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions. 
During  the  festival  called  hilaria,  at  the  vernal  equinox,^^  they 
washed  with  certain  solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  cha- 
riot, her  lions,  and  all  her  sacred  things  in  the  Tiber,  at  the 
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conflux  of  the  Almo.^     They  annually  went  round  the  yiUaffeL 
asking  an  alms,'  which  all  other  priests  were  orohibited  to  do. 
All  the  circumstances  relating  to  Cybele  ana  her  sacred  rites 
are  poetically  detailed  by  Ovid,  Fast  iv.  181,  373.    The  rites  of 
Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of  expression.^ 

ViRGiNRs  vESTALEs,*  virgins  consecrated  to  tiie  worship  of 
Vesta,  a  priesthood  derived  from  Alba,  for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the 
mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  vestal,  were  originally  from  Troy, 
first  instituted  at  Home  by  Numa,  and  were  four  in  number; 
two  were  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  by  Serrius  Tullius, 
which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after.** 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings/  and  aftet 
their  expulsion,  by  the  pontifex  maximus ;  who,  according  to 
the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected 
from  among  the  people  twenty  girls  above  six,  and  below  six- 
teen years  of  age,  free  from  any  bodily  defect,  which  was  a 
requisite  in  all  priests,^  whose  father  and  mother-  were  both 
alive,  and  freeborn  citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  which  of  these  twenty  should  be  ap- 
pointed. Then  the  pontifex  maximus  went  and  took  her  on 
whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her  parents,  as  a  captive  in  war,'  ad- 
dressing her  thus,  TE,  AMATA,  CAPio ;  that  being,  according  to  A. 
Gellius,  the  name  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal :  hence 
CAPERE  virginem  Festalem,  to  choose  a  Vestal  virgin ;  which 
word  was  also  applied  to  the  flamen  dialis,  to  the  pontifices  and 
augurs.^^  fiut  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting  lots  was  not  ne- 
cessary. The  pontifex  maximus  might  choose  any  one  he 
thought  proper,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requi- 
site qualifications.^^  If  none  ofiered  voluntarily,  the  method  of 
casting  lots  was  used.^ 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites ;  for 
the  next  ten,  they  performed  them ;  and  for  the  last  ten  taught 
the  younger  virgins.  They  were  all  said  prresidere  sacris,  ut 
(^siducB  templi  antistites,  v.  -tCB,  that  they  might,  without  inter- 
ruption, attend  to  the  business  of  the  temple. ^^  The  oldest  ^^ 
was  called  maxima."  After  thirty  years'  service  they  might 
leave  the  temple  and  marry ;  which,  however,  was  seldom  done, 
and  always  reckoned  ominous. ^^ 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  virgins  was, — 1.  To  keep  the  sacred 
fire  always  burning,"  whence  tsterruBque  Festa  oUiius,  forget- 
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ting  the  fire  of  eternal  Vetta ;  watching  it  in  the  night-time 
alternately,^  and  whoever  allowed  it  to  go  out  was. scourged*  by 
the  pontitex  maximus,^  or  by  his  order.  This  accident  was 
always  esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraoidi--' 
nary  sacrifices.^  The  fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  from  ano- 
ther fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  which  manner  it  was 
renewed  every  year  on  the  first  of  March ;  that  day  being  an- 
ciently the  beginning  of  the  year.' — 3.  To  keep  the  sacred 
pledge  of  the  empire,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Palladium,  or 
tlie  Penates  of  the  Roman  people,  called  by  Dio  r»  U^» ;  kept 
in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple,  visible  only  to  the  virgins. 
or  rather  to  the  Vestalis  mcacima  alone ;  ^  sometimes  removea 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  virgins,  when  tumult  and 
slaughter  prevailed  in  the  city,  or  in  case  of  a  fire,  rescued  by 
Metellus  the  pontifex  maximus  when  the  temple  was  in  flames, 
A.  U.  512,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  YAw 
sight,  and'  consequently  of  his  priesthood,  for  which  a  statueT 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  capitol,  and  other  honours  conferred 
on  him,^ — and,  3.  To  perform  constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  the- 
goddess.  Their  prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to  have 
great  influence  with  the  gods.  In  their  devotions  they  wor-; 
shipped  the  god  Fascinus  to  guard  them  from  envy.^ 

The  Vestal  virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with- 
purple ;  their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets^  and  ribands  ;^' 
hence  the  Veslalis  maxima  is  called  vittata  sacekdos,  and  sim* 
ply  VITTATA,  the  head-dress,  suppfBULUM,  described  by  Prnden- 
tius.^^  When  first  chosen,  their  hair  was  cut  off  and  buried  under 
an  old  lotos  or  lote-tree  in  the  city,^^  bat  it  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges. 
The  praetors  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  street^' 
lowered  their  fasces,  and  went  out  of  the  way,  to  show  them 
respect  lliey  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them  in  public,  at  least 
after  the  time  of  the  triumvirate;^  Plutarch  says  always;  they 
rode  in  a  chariot ;  ^*  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles ; 
were  not  forced  to  swear ,^'  unless  they  inclined,  and  by  none 
other  but  Vesta,  They  might  make  their  testament,  akhoogh 
under  age ;  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent 
or  guardian,  as  other  women.  They  could  free  a  criminal  from 
punishment,  if  they  met  him  accidentally ;  and  their  interposi- 
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tion  was  always  greatly  respected.  They  had  a  salary  from  the 
|»ublic.^  They  were  held  in  such  yeneratioD,  that  testaments  and 
the  most  important  deeds  were  committed  to  their  care,  and  they 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons  who  had  three  children.' 

When  the  Vestal  yiigins  were  forced  through  indisposition 
to  leave  the  atbium  vestm,  probably  a  house  a^joiaing  to  the 
temple,  and  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  begia  parva  jxvux,  if  not  a 
part  of  it^  where  the  virgins  lived,  they  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  some  venerable  matron.^ 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried 
and  sentenced  by  the  pontifices,  she  was  buried  alive  with 
funeral  solemnities  in  a  place  called  the  campus  sckleratus, 
near  the  Porta  CoUina,  and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death  in 
the  forum;  which  method  of  punishment  is  said  to  have  been 
first  contrived  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  commission  of  this 
crime  was  Uiought  to  forbode  some  dreadful  calamity  to  the 
state,  and,  therefore,  was  always  expiated  with  extraordinary 
ncrifices.  The  suspected  virtue  of  some  virgins  is  said  to  have 
been  miraculously  cleared.^ 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priesti. 
Concerning  their  emoluments  the  classics  leave  us  very  much 
in  the  dark ;  as  they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  magis- 
trates. When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman  territory,  he 
set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites, 
and  for  the  support  of  temples/  So  Livy  informs  us,  that 
Numa,  who  instituted  the  greatest  number  of  priests  and  sacri- 
fices, provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these  expenses,^  but  ap- 
pointed a  public  stipend^  to  none  but  the  Vestal  virgin& 
I)ionysiu8,  speakingr  of  Romulus,  says,  that  while  other  nations 
were  negligent  about  the  choice  of  their  priests,  some  exposing 
that  office  to  sale,  and  others  determining  it  by  lot ;  Romulus 
made  a  law  that  two  men,  above  fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and 
virtue,  without  bodily  defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent 
fortune,  should  be  chosen  from  each  curia,  to  officiate  as  priests 
in  that  curia  or  parish  for  life ;  being  exempted  by  age  from 
military  service,  and  by  law  from  the  troublesome  business  of 
the  city.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  annual  salary.  In  after 
ages  the  priests  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxes,  which  the 
pontifices  and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay.  At  last, 
however,  the  quaestors  wanting  money  for  public  exigencies, 
forced  them,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  up 
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their  arrears.^  Augustus  increased  both  Uie  dignity  and  emolu- 
ments '  of  the  priests,  particularly  of  the  Vestal  virgins;  as  he 
likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial  magistrates^' 
whence  we  read  of  a  sum  of  money  *  being  given  to  those  who 
were  disappointed  of  a  province/  But  we  read  of  no  fixed 
salary  for  the  priests ;  as  for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 
for  others."  When  Theodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen' 
worship  at  Rome,  Zosimus  mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant; 
the  public  money  for  sacrifices,  and  expelling  the  priests  of 
both  sexes  from  die  temples.^  It  is  certain  however,  that  suf* 
ficient  provision  was  made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  who  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  sacred 
functions.  Honour,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  reward  of  the  digni- 
fied priests,  who  attended  only  occasionally,  and  whose  rank  and 
fortune  raised  them  above  desiring  any  pecuniary  gratification* 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  by  Vopiscus,^  which 
some  apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems  to  be  restricted, 
to  the  priests  of  a  particular  temple,  jwntifices  rohoravit^  sc 
AurelianuSf  i.  e.  he  endowed  the  chief  priests  with  salaries^ 
decrevit  etium  emolumenta  ministris^  and  granted  certain  emo- 
luments to  their  servants,  the  inferior  priests  who  took  care  of 
the  temples.  The  priests  are  by  later  writers  sometimes  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  antistites,  or  chief  priests,  the  sctcerdotu 
or  ordinary  priests,  and  the  ministri  or  meanest  priests,  whom 
Manilius  calls  auctoratos  in  tertia  jtara  ministros,  but  for  the 
most  part  only  into  two  classes^  the  pontifices  or  sacerdotes,  and 
the  ininUtri? 

SERVANTS  OF  THE  PRIESTS. 

The  priests  who  had  children  employed  them  to  assist  in  per- 
forming sacred  rites  :  but  those  who  had  no  children  procured 
free-born  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  boys  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  married.  These  were 
called  Camilli  and  CamilUe}^ 

Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  aditui  or 
aditumni^  those  who  brought  the  victims  to  the  altar  and  slew 
them,  P0P£,  victimarii  and  cultrarii ;  to  whom  in  particular 
the  name  of  ministri  was  properly  applied.  The  boys  who 
assisted  the  flamines  in  sacred  rites  were  called  flaminii  ;  and 
the  girls,  flaming.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musicians^ 
tibicineff,  tubicines^  fidicints^  &c." 
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III.    PLACES  AND  RITES  OF  SACRED  THINGS. 

Thb  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called 
temples,  tbmpla,'  and  consecrated  by  the  augurs ;  hence  called 
Augusta.  A  temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  was  called  Pantheon.' 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  saceUttm  or  isdicula,  A 
wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship  was 
odled  btcuSf  a  grove.^  The  gods  were  supposed  to  frequent 
woods  and  fountains ;  hence,  esse  locis  superos  testatur  silvaper 
omnem  sola  virens  Lidyen,^ 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  tows, 
and  sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  prayer. 
Hie  words  used  were  thought  of  the  gi*eatest  importance,  and 
-faried  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice.^  Hence  the 
■apposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations.^  When  in  doubt 
about  the  name  of  anygod,  lest  they  should  mistake,  they  used 
to  say,  guisguis  es.  Whatever  occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt 
what  to  say,  was  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some  diyinity.^ 
In  the  daytime  the  gods  were  thou^t  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during  the 
night  to  observe  the  actions  of  men.  The  stars  were  supposed 
to  do  the  contrary.^ 

Those  who  prayed  stood  usually  with  their  heads  covered,' 
looking  tOH'ards  the  east;  a  priest  pronounced  the  words  before 
them  ;^"  they  frequently  touched  the  altars  or  the  knees  of  the 
images  of  the  gods;  turning  themselves  round  in  a  circle" 
towards  the  right,^  sometimes  they  put  their  right  hand  to  their 
moutb,^^  and  also  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.^^ 

The  ancient  Romans  used  mth  the  same  solemnity  to  ofler 
up  vows.^  They  vowed  temples,  games  (thence  called  ludi  va- 
tivi),  sacrifices,  gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  city,  &c. 
Also  what  was  called  ver  sacrum,  that  is,  all  the  cattle  which 
were  produced  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  April.'*'  In 
this  vow  among  the  Samnites,  men  were  included.^^  Some- 
times they  used  to  \iTite  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen  tablets^ 
to  seal  them  up,'^  and  fasten  them  with  wax  to  the  knees  of  the 
images  of  the  gods;  that  being  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
mercy :  hence  genua  incerare  deorum,    to  cover  with  wax  the 
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knees  of  the  gods.  Wben  the  things  for  which  they  offered 
up  vows  were  granted,  the  vows  were  said  vcJere,  esse  rata,  Sac, 
but  if  not,  cadere,  esse  irrita,  &c. 

The  person  who  made  tows  was  said  esse  voti  reus ;  and  when 
he  obtained  his  wish,*  voti  rel  voto  damnatus^  bound  to  make 
good  his  vow,  till  he  performed  it  Hence  damnabis  tu  quoque 
totiSy  i.  e.  obligabis  ad  vota  sotvenda,  shalt  bind  men  to  perform 
their  vows  by  granting  what  they  prayed  for ;  reddere  vel  sol' 
vere  vota,  to  perform.  Pars  pnedm  debita^  debiti  vel  meriti 
honores,  merita  dona,  &&  A  vowed  feast  ^  was  called  polluc- 
ruM,  from  poUucere,  to  consecrate ;  hence  poUucibiliter  ccenare, 
to  feast  sumptuously.^  Those  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods, 
used  to  lie^  in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  re- 
q^nses  in  their  sleep.  Ihe  sick  in  particular  did  so  in  the 
temple  of  iBsculapius.® 

Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  ^  representing  the  circum- 
itances  of  their  danger  and  escape.^  So  soldiers,  when  dis- 
charged, used  to  suspend  their  arms  to  Mars,  gladiators  their 
sworas  to  Herculesy  and  poets,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the 
fillets  of  their  hair  to  Apollow  A  person  who  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck, used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  begging,  and  for 
the  sake  of  moving  compassion  to  show  a  picture  of  his  misfor- 
tunes.^ 

Augustus  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm,  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that  his 
image  should  not  be  carried  in  procession  with  those  of  the 
other  gods  at  the  next  solemnity  of  the  Gircensian  games.*** 

Thanksgivings  **  used  always  to  be  made  to  the  gods  for  bene- 
fits received,  and  upon  all  fortunate  events.  It  was^  however, 
believed  that  the  gods,  after  remarkable  success,  used  to  send  on 
men,  by  the  agency  of  Nemesis,*^  a  reverse  of  fortune.*^  To  avoid 
which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream, 
every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  begged  an  alms  from  the  people, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  onered  him.*^ 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanks- 
^ving  *'  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be  made  in  all  the  tem- 
ples ;  and  what  was  called  a  lectistbrnium,  when  couches  were 
Spread  *^  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast,  and  their  images  taken 
own  from  their  pedestals,  and  placed  upon  these  couches  round 
the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  Hence, 
ad  omnia  pulvinaria  sacrificatum,  sacrifices  were  offered  at  all 
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tho  «Iirinw ;  tig>plicatio  ieertla  «f,'  a  tlumksgiTiiig  wu  decrMd. 
lliii  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  for  having  auppresied  iIm 

conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  often  boaata  haa  never  been 
conferred  on  any  other  person  without  laying  aside  faia  robe  of 
peace.'  The  authonof  tne  decree  was  L.  Cotta.  A  aupplication 
«aa  hIbo  decreed  in  times  of  danger  ur  pubHc  diatresa ;  when 
the  women  proatrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  sumeUnMi 
swept  the  temple*  with  their  hair.  The  Lecliiternium  waa  first 
introduced  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  A.  U.  356  * 

Jn  gacrificei  it  was  requisite  that  those  who  offered  them 
should  come  chaata  and  pure  ;  that  tliey  should  bathe  tbemselrta; 
be  dressed  in  whiw  robes,  and  crowned. with  the  Uares  of  that 
tree  which  waa  thought  most  acceptable  lo  the  god  whom  the* 
worshipped.  Sometimes  also  in  the  garb  of  supplianla,  with 
disherelled  hair,  loose  robes,  and  barefooted.  Vows  and  prayeti 
were  always  made  before  the  aacrifice. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animala  to  be  BscriUced*  should  be 
trilhout  spot  and  blemish,'  never  yoked  in  Che  plough,  and 
therefore  they  were  chosen  Irom  a  nock  or  herd,  approved  by 
the  priests,  and  marked  with  choik,'  whence  they  were  called 
tffregiiB,  eximim,  kela.     They  were  adorned  with  fillets  and 
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be  broughc  by  force, 
which  was  reckoned  a 
bad  omen.  For  the  same 
reason  it  was  allowed  to 
stand   loose    before   the 

altar;  and  it  was  a  very     

bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,'  asaltedcake"  was  sprinkled" 
on  the  iiead  of  the  beajt,  and  frankincense  and  wine  poured 
between  its  horns,  the  priest  having  flrsC  tasted  Che  wine  himself, 
and  given  iC  to  be  tasted  by  those  that  stood  next  him,  nhiuli 
was  called  libitio  ;  and  thus  the  victim  was  said  e>ie  macla,  i.  e. 
magii  aucta:  hence  imrnolare  et  mactare,  to  sacrifice;  for  the 
Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad  omen  ;  as,  ceedert, 
jagulare,  &c    The  priest  plucked  the  highest  hairs  between  the 
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homs^  and  threw  them  into  the  fire ;  which  was  called  libamina 
PRIMA.'  The  yictim  was  stmck  hy  the  cultrarius,  with  an  axa  ef 
a  mall,'  by  the  order  of  the  priest,  whom  he  asked  thus,  agonb? 
and  the  priest  answered,  hog  aqb.^  Then  it  was  stabbed  ^  with 
knives ;  and  the  blood  being  caught  ^  in  j^oblets,  was  poured  on 
the  altar.  It  was  then  flayed  and  dissected.  Sometimes  it  was 
all  burned,  and  called  holocaustxtm,'  but  usually  only  a  part ; 
and  what  remained  was  divided  between  the  priests  and  the  per* 
son  who  offered  the  sacrifice.^  The  person  who  cut  up  the 
animal,  and  divided  it  into  different  parts,  ^vas  said  prosecare 
extOf  and  the  entrails  thus  divided  were  called  PROsiciJi  or  pro  - 
SBCTA.  These  rites  were  common  to  the  Romans  with  the 
Greeks ;  whence  Dionysius  oonclades  that  the  Romans  were  of 
Greek  extraction.^ 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  the  entrails ;  ^  and  if  the  signs 
were  favourable/*'  they  were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  accepta- 
ble sacrifice,  or  to  have  pacified  the  gods ;  ^Mf  not,^  another 
vicdm  was  offered  up,'^  and  sometimes  several*^  The  liver  was 
the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to  give  the  most  certain 
presages  of  futurity;  hence  termed  caput  extorum.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  called  pars  familiaris,  and  pars  hostilis 
vcl  inimica.  From  the  former  they  conjectured  what  was  to 
happen  to  themselves ;  and  from  the  latter,  what  was  to  happen 
to  an  enemy.  Each  of  these  parts  had  what  was  called  caput,'^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  wliich  the  ancients  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  fibres.'®  A  liver  without  this  protuberance,'^  or  cut 
off,'^  was  reckoned  a  very  bad  omen ;  ^  or  when  the  heart  of  the 
victim  could  not  be  found ;  for  although  it  was  known  that  an 
animal  could  not  live  ivithout  the  heart,  yet  it  was  believed 
sometimes  to  be  wanting ;  as  happened  to  Caesar,  a  little  before 
his  death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  on  that  day  on  which  he  first 
appeared  in  his  golden  chair  and  purple  robe,  whereupon  the 
haruspex  Spurinua  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March.*'' 
The  principal  fissure  or  division  of  the  liver,^  was  likewise  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and  those  of  the 
lungs.^  After  the  haruspices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  then  the 
parts  which  fell  to  the  gods  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,  and 
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fruiki  license,  and  burned^  on  the  altar.  The  entrails  were 
said  diis  dari,  reddi,  et  porrici^  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
altars,'  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the  dii  fnarini^  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.^  Hence,  if  any  thinpr  unlucky  fell  out  to 
prevent  a  person  from  doing  what  he  had  resolved  on,  or  the 
like,  it  was  said  to  happen  inter  casa  (sc.  exta)  et  porrecta,  be- 
tween the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and  burning  the  entrails, 
i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the  resolution  and  executinff  it* 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest  having  washed  his 
hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation,  and 
then  the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form ;  ilicet,  or  ire  licet 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast,^  which  in  public  sacrifices 
^s  sumptuously  prepared  by  the  septemviri  epuiones.  In  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  the  persons  who  offered  them  feasted  on  the  parts 
which  fell  to  them,  with  their  friends.^ 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distri- 
bution of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called  yisce- 
RATIO ;  ^  for  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines,  but  what- 
ever is  under  the  hide :  particularly  the  flesh  between  the  bones 
and  the  skin.^ 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods  differed  from  those 
offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars.  The  victims 
sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought  chiefly  from  the 
river  Clitumnus,  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci ;  ^"  their  neck  was 
bent  upwards,^^  the  knife  was  applied  from  above,^  and  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or  caught  in  cups.  The  victims 
offered  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black ;  they  were  killed  with 
tlieir  faces  bent  downwards,^^  the  knife  was  applied  from  below,^^ 
and  the  blood  was  poured  into  a  ditch. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods  were  clothed  in 
white,  bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the 
liquor  out  of  the  cup,^^  and  prayed  with  the  palms  of  their  hands 
raised  to  heaven.  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods 
were  clothed  in  black ;  only  sprinkled  their  body  with  water, 
made  libations  by  turning  the  hand,^^  and  threw  the  cup  into  the 
fire,  prayed  with  their  palms  turned  downwards,  and  striking 
the  ground  with  their  feet.^^ 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds  ;  some  were  stated,^^  others 
occasional  ;^  as,  those  called  expiatory,  for  averting  bad  omens,^ 
making  atonement  for  a  crime,^^  and  the  like. 
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Human  (scriEcM  were  also  offered  amonj;  the  Roinana. — By 
m  ancient  law  of  Romulus  (which  Dionysius  calls  u/tt( 
noiiMtjice,  lex  proditionis,  ii.  10),  persona  guilty  of  certain 
cnmes,  as  treachery  or  sedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  nnd  tha 
bfernnl  gods,  and  therefore  any  one  might  slay  them  with  im- 
pnoity.  In  after  times,  a  consul,  dictator,  or  prffilnr,  mi^ht 
derote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the  legion,'  and  atay 
him  as  an  expiatory  victim,'  In  the  lirst  ages  of  the  republic 
human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  offered  annually,'  and  itwaa 
Dot  till  the  veac  657,  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to 
prohibit  it.  Mankind,  says  Pliny,  are  under  inexpressible 
obligations  to  the  Romans  for  abolishinj;  eo  horrid  a  practice.' 
IFe  read,  however,  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as  victims  with 
tbe  usual  solemnities  in  the  Campus  Martius  by  the  pontilices 
and  flamen  of  Mara,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Julias  Cftsar,  A.  U. 
706.  Whence  it  ie  supposed  that  the  decree  of  the  senate  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  respected  only  private  and  magical  sacred  rites, 
■nd  those  alluded  to,  HoraL  Epod.  5,  Augustus,  after  he  had 
OOBipelled  L.  Antoniua  to  a  surrender  at  Perusio,  ordered  (00 
wnatocs  and  equites,  who  had  aided  with  Antony,  to  be  aacri- 
fioed  as  victims  on  the  altar  of  JuUus  Cstsa,  on  the  ides  of 
March,  A.  U.  713.  Suetonius  makes  them  only  300.  To  this 
MTBge  action  Seneca  aUudes,  de  Clem.  i.  1 1.  In  like  manner. 
Sex.  Pompeins  threw  into  tbe  sea  not  only  horse*  but  also  men 
alive  aa  I  ictims  to  Neptune.  Boya 
used  to  be  CTuelly  put  to  death, 
even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
HoraLe   for  magical  purposes.^ 

A  place  reired  for  otTering 
sacnfiLes  uas  called  ahi  oriLTini^ 
an  altar  In  the  phrase,  pro 
aris  et  facts  a  is  put  for  the 
altar  in  the  vnptwbim  or  middle 
of  the  house  »he  e  the  PeaaUa 
were  worsliipped  and  foccb,  for 
the  hearth  in  the  atrium  or  hall, 
where  the  Lares  were  worship- 
ped A  secret  place  in  the  temple, 
where  none  but  priests  entered, 
was  called  ottuh,  universiilly 
revered.* 


»-;Si'«"^^^. 


9U  Hoaui  lUaTiooitiu. 

Alton  used  to  be  carered  nith  leaTM  and  paas,  called  td- 
BBiA,  L  e.  herba  sacm,'  adorned  with  flowen,  and  bouiid  will> 
noolUn  filleli,  therefore  called  nexs  torquet,  L  e.  corona? 

Altarj  and  temples  afforded  an  asylum  or  place  of  refuge 
•nong  the  (ireeks  and  Romana,  as  antuag  the  Jews,'  chiefly  to 
slaves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  to  ineoWent  debtom 
and  criminals,  where  it  was  reckoned  impious  to  touch  then,* 
and  whence  it  was  unlawful  to  drag  them,^  but  sometinea  they 
put  fire  and  combustible  materials  around  the  plaoe,  that  the 
person  might  appear  to  he  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a 
god  (Vulcan),  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  nuroofed  it,*  that  he 
might  perish  under  the  open  air,  hence  ara  is  put  for  refuffooKj 

The  triumviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Cfesar  in  the  foni^ 
on  the  place  where  he  was  burned ;  and  ordained  that  no  porton 
who  fled  (hither  for  sanctuary  shoold  be  taken  from  thence  to 
punishment  i  a  thing  which,  says  Dio,  had  been  frranted  to  no 
one  before,  not  even  to  any  divinity;  except  the  asylum  of 
Bomulus,  which  rematued  only  in  name,  beinj;  so  blocked  up 
Ihat  no  one  could  enter  iU  But  the  shrine  of  Julius  was  twt 
always  esteemed  inviolable;  the  son  of  Antoay  was  slain  hj 
Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it.* 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacnfieu; 
as,  acerra  vel  thuribuium,  a  censor  for  burning  incense ;  timpit' 


axes ;  adtri  vel  tecespiltE,  knives,  &c     But  these  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  representation  below  than  by  descnption : — 
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Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months ;  the 
first  of  which  was  called  Martius,  March,  from  Mars  his  sup« 
posed  father ;  the  second  AprilU,  either  from  the  Greek  name 
of  Venus  (A^^o^/rij),^  or  hecause  then  trees  and  flowers  open  * 
their  buds ;  the  third,  Maiua,  May,  from  Maia,  the  mother  of 
Mercury ;  and  the  fourth,  Junius,  June,  from  the  goddess  Juno, 
or  in  honour  of  the  young  ;^  and  May  of  the  old.^  'Ihe  rest 
were  named  from  their  number,  Quintilis,  Sextilis,  September. 
October,  'November,  December,  Quintilis  was  afterwards  called 
Julius,  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  Sextilis  Augustus,  from  Augustus 
Caesar ;  because  in  it  he  had  first  been  made  consul,  and  had 
obtained  remarkable  victories,'  in  particular,  he  had  become 
master  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  A.  CJ.  7^»  and  fifteen  years 
after,^  on  the  same  day,  probably  the  29th  of  August,  had  van- 
quished the  Rhaeti,  by  means  of  Tiberius.  Other  emperors 
gave  their  names  to  particular  months,  but  these  were  forgotten 
after  their  death.^ 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Januarius,  from  Janus; 
and  Februarius,  hfaufre  then  the  people  were  purified,^  by  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,'  fr^m  the  sins  of  the  whole  year ;  for  this 
anciently  was  the  last  month  in  the  year.^^ 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Gredu,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consisting 
in  all  of  354  days ;  he  added  one  day  more,  to  make  the  nam- 
ber  odd,  which  was  thought  the  more  fortunate.  But  as  ten  days, 
five  hours,  forty-nine  minutes,  (or  rather  forty-eight  minutes, 
fifty-seven  seconds),  were  wanting  to  make  the  lunar  year  cor- 
respond to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  appointed  that  every  other 
year  an  extraordinary  month  called  mensis  intercalaris,  or 
Macedomus,  should  be  inserted  between  the  23d  and  24th  day  of 
February. ^^  The  intercalating  of  this  month  was  left  to  the 
discretion  ^  of  the  pontifices ;  who,  by  inserting  more  or  fewer 
days,  used  to  make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter,  as  was 
most  convenient  for  themselves  or  their  friends ;  for  instance, 
that  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  ofilce,  or  con- 
tractors for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
collect  the  taxes.  In  consequence  of  this  licence,  the  months 
were  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons ;  the  winter  months 
carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal  into  summer.^ 
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Julius  CaBsar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing^  the  source  of  it, 
the  use  of  the  intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  K  U.  707, 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
assigned  to  each  month  the  number  of  days  which  they  still 
contain.  To  make  matters  proceed  regularly,  from  the  1st 
of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted  in  the  current  year,  besides 
the  intercalary  month  of  twenty-three  days,  which  fell  into  it  of 
course,  two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and 
December,  the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four 
days ;  so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confu- 
sion, consisted  of  sixteen  months,  or  445  days.^ 
.  All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes,  a 
celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Caesar  had  brought 
to  Rome  for  that  purpose;  and  a  new  calendar  was  formed 
fiom  his  arrangement  by  Flavins,  a  scribe,  digested  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  Si 
computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides;  which  was 
published  and  authorized  by  the  dictator's  edict 

This  is  the  famous  julian  or  solar  year,  which  continues 
in  use  to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other 
variation,  than  that  of  the  old  and  new  style;  which  was  oc* 
casioned  by  a  regulation  of  pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1 582,  who 
observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  had  been  on  the  21st  of  March, 
then  happened  on  the  1 0th,  by  the  advice  of  astronomers, 
caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of  the 
CMrrent  year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October;  and  to 
make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one, 
or  with  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ;  or, 
as  it  was  then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun 
round  the  ecliptic,  which  is  completed  in  365  days,  five  hount, 
forty-nine  minutes,  he  ordained,  that  every  100th  year  should 
not  be  leap  year ;  excepting  the  400th  ;  so  that  the  difference 
will  hardly  amount  to  a  day  in  7000  years,  or,  according  to  a 
more  accurate  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a  day  in 
5200  years. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the  year 
1752,  when  eleven  days  were  dropped  between  the  2d  and  14th 
September,  so  that  that  month  contained  only  nineteen  days ; 
and  thenceforth  the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had  been  before 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  same  year  also  another 
alteration  was  made  in  England,  that  the  legal  year,  which  be- 
fore  bad  begun  the  25th  of  March,  should  L^gin  upon  the  1st  ot 
Janaary,  which  jfirst  took  place  Is^  3aik\iax^,  Yi^l. 
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The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  parts  by  kalends, 
noneSy  and  ides.  The  first  day  was  called  kalends  rel  calenda,^ 
from  a  priest  calling  oat  to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon , 
the  fifih  day,  non^b,  the  nones ;  the  thirteenth,  idus,  the  idea, 
from  the  obsolete  verb  iduarSy  to  divide;  because  the  ides 
divided  the  month.  The  nones  were  so  called^  because  counting 
inclusively,  they  were  nine  days  from  the  ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  fel>-on  the 
seventh,  and  the  ides  on  the  fifteenth.  The  first  day  of  the  in* 
tercalary  month  was  called  calknda  intkrcalares,  of  the  former 
of  tliose  inserted  by  Caesar,  kal.  intkrcalares  priores.  Intra 
sepiimas  calendas,  in  seven  months.  Sexta  kalenda,  L  e.  kalenda 
sexH  mensig,  the  first  day  of  June.^ 

Caesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by  ob- 
serving the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyptians ; 
who  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  each  consisting  of 
thirty  days,  and  added  five  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  every  fourth  year  six  days.^  These  supernumerary 
days  Caesar  disposed  of  among  those  months  which  now  consist 
of  thirty-one  days,  and  also  the  two  days  which  he  took  from 
February ;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly  to  the  course  of 
the  sun,says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of  one  intercalary  day  in 
1461  years  would  make  up  the  difierence,^  which,  however,  was 
found  to  be  ten  days  less  than  the  truth.  Another  difference 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  be- 
gan with  September  and  the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks,  as 
we  do,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came  to 
Rome  every  ninth  day,*  whence  these  days  were  called  nundina 

?ua8i  NOvENDiNiB,  having  seven  intermediate  days  for  working, 
ut  there  seems  to  have  been  no  word  to  denote  this  space  of 
time.  The  time,  indeed,  between  the  promulgation  and  passing 
of  a  law  was  called  trinum  nundinum,  or  trinundinum  ;  ®  but  this 
might  include  from  seventeen  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the 
time  when  the  table  containing  the  business  to  be  determined  ^ 
was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  classics  never 
put  nundinum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time.  Under  the  later 
emperors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that  the  consuls 
remained  in  ofiice,  which  then  probably  was  two  months,^  so 
that  there  were  twelve  consuls  each  year ;  hence  nundinum  is 
also  put  for  the  two  consuls  themselves.^ 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks  ^°  was  introduced  under 
the  emperors.    Dio,  who  flourished  under  Severus.  says,  it  first 

1  a  ealaado  rel  rocan-  3  Herodot.  ii.  4.  PhiL  r.  3.  Fam.xri.  18.     Vo^.  T«b.^. 

do.  4  Dio.xlm.88.  7  UbaUproiaa\g*Lt!kowv%.  \^\MiQ&<i»MA»»>  ^*  "^ 

SOr.  F.  vi.  )8).  de.  5  toe  p.  71.  8  LamwU.    \n    AVn.     iw\wtf&»»i>ifc. 

OaiBt.a3.FMm.ri,  141.  0  Ljb  iii.  d5.  .Maemb.      Sever.  U.  4^ 

Saru  LifMKe.  i.  JA.  Cia  Ooa.  16, 17.  9  QoUeKVam   c<mt«lum^ 
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took  place  a  little  before  his  time,  being  derived  from  the 
Egyptians;  and  uniTersally  prevailed.  The  days  of  the  week 
ii%re  named  from  the  planets,  as  they  still  are;  diet  SoKs, 
Sunday;  Lima,  Monday;  Martis,  Tuesday;  Mercurii,  Wed- 
nesday ;  Jovis,  Thursday ;  Veneris,  Friday ;  Satttmi,  Saturday. 
The  Romans,  in  marldnflr  the  days  of  the  month,  counted 
backwards.  Thus,  they  called  the  last  day  of  December  pridie 
kaleruUu,  sc  tmie,  or  pridie  kalendarwn  Januarii,  marked 
shortly,  prid,  kaL  Jan,  the  day  before  that,  or  the  30tb  of 
December,  tertio  kal,  Jem.  sc.  die  ante,  or  ante  diem  tertium 
hoL  Jan.,  and  so  through  the  whole  year :  thus, 
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111  leap  year,  that  is,  when  Fehruary  has  twenty-nine  days, 
which  happens  every  fourth  year,  hoth  the  24th  and  25th  days 
of  that  month  were  marked  gexto  kcUendis  Martii  or  Martias  ; 
and  hence  this  year  is  called  bissbxtilis. 

The  n^mes  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or  ad« 
3ective8,  except  ApriliSy  ivhich  is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  calends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  but 
called  the  first  day  of  the  month  vovfinvm,  or  new  moon ;  hence 
ad  Gr<Bca8  kalendas  solvere,  for  nunquam} 

The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  civil  or  natural. 

The  civil  day  ^  was  from  midnight  to  midnight.  The  parts 
of  which  were,  1.  media  nox ;  2.  media  noctis  inclinaiio,  vel 
de  media  nocte ;  3.  gcUiicinium,  cock-crow,  or  cock-crowing, 
the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow ;  4.  conticinium,  when 
they  give  over  crowing ;  5.  diluculum^  the  dawn  ;  6.  mane,  the 
morning;  7.  antemeridianum  tempus,  the  forenoon;  8.  meri' 
dies,  noon,  or  mid-day;  9.  iempus  pomeridianum,  vel  meridiei 
inclinatio,  afternoon ;  10.  solis  occasus,  sunset;  11.  vesper  a,  the 
evening;  12.  crepusculum,  the  twilight;^  13.  prima  fax,  when 
candles  were  lighted,  called  also  prima  tenebra,  prima  lumina  ; 
14.  concubia  nox,  vel  concubium,  bedtime;  15.  intempesta  nox, 
or  silentutm  noctis,  far  on  in  the  night ;  16.  inclinatio  admediam 
noctem,* 

The  natural  day '  was  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  It  "was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  of  a  aifferent 
length  at  different  seasons  :  hence  hora  hibema  for  brevissimaJ^ 

llie  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,^  each  consisting  of 
three  hours,  which  were  likewise  of  a  different  length  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year :  thus,  hora  sexta  noctis,  midnight ;  sep» 
tima,  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  octava,  two,  &c.^ 

Before  the  use  of  dials  ^  was  known  at  Rome,  there  was  no 
division  of  the  day  into  hours ;  nor  does  that  word  occur  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.  They  only  mention  sunrising  and  sunsetting, 
before  and  after  mid-day.  According  to  Pliny,  mid-day  was 
not  added  till  some  years  after,^"  an  accensus  of  the  consuls  being 
appointed  to  call  out  that  time,'^  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the 
senate-house,  between  the  rostra  and  the  place  called  gilecosta- 
8IS,  where  ambassadors  from  Greece  and  oUier  foreign  countries 
used  to  stand.^^ 

Anaximander  or  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  in- 
Tented  dials  at  Lacedzemon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
The  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papi- 
rius  Cursor,  A.  U.  447,  and  the  next  near  the  rostra,  by  M. 


1  Suet  Anc.  87.  diets,  Varr.  L.  L.rL  4.  7  rigilU  priaa,  aeeaa*    10  rii.  60.  Cenaor\a.t&. 

S  diet  civilu.  4  Liv.  zxv.  9.  Cansor.  da,  be.  \\  «ncMn%^  covL'M^sM^  Ni^. 

S  dabittm  tempat,  noc-      Di«  Nat.  e.  SI.  Hor.  8  PUn.En.\\\.  4.  virawaaM&.«A\ft. 

t'u  M  dM  alt:    idea    5  dirt  aaturtl'iB.  9  horoloeia  toWiK  ^«\    VL  ¥\\tu*^.N«xt.\i.'^« 
dabJM    ret     creperx    0  Pttut, Pseud,  u  2,11.      aciateiica.  \x."aa.CJ».^.'«».^^-^- 
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Valeriiu  Mesula  the  consuly  wlio  brought  it  from  Gatnoa  in 
Sicily,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  481 :  hence  od  solarium 
versarif  for  in  faro.  Scipio  Nasica  first  measured  time  by 
water,  or  by  a  clepsydra,  which  served  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  A.  U.  595.^  The  use  of  clocks  and  watdies  was  unknown 
to  the  Romans. 

DIVISION  OF  DAYS  AND  ROMAN  FESTIVAIiS, 

Days  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  xeligioiis 
purposes,*  or  assigned  to  ordinary  business.'  Thwe  \?ere  some 
parUy  the  one,  and  partly  the  other,*  half  holidays. 

(hi  the  diesfesti  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and  games 
were- celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from  business. 
The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  firom  business  were 
called  FBRiiB.  holidays,'  and  were  either  public  or  private. 

Public /m<0  or  festivals  were  either  stated,®  or  annually  fixed 
on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or  priests,^  or  occasionally 
appointed  by  order  of  the  consul,  the  praetor,  or  pontifez  mazi* 
mos.'  The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 
'  1.  In  January,  agonalia,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the  9ih,''  att4 
also  of  the  20th  of  May ;  carmkntalia,  in  honour  of  Garments, 
the  mother  of  Evander,  on  the  1  Ith.^"  But  this  was  a  half  h<^r 
day ; "  for  after  mid-day  it  was  dies  proJestiiSy  a  common  work- 
day. On  the  13th,^  a  wether  ^  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  On 
this  day  the  name  of  Augustus  was  conferred  on  Caesar  Octavi- 
anus.'*  On  the  first  day  of  this  month  people  used  to  wish  one 
another  health  and  prosperity,^^  and  to  send  presents  to  their 
firiends.^  Most  of  the  magistrates  entered  on  their  office,  and 
artists  thought  it  kicky  to  begin  any  work  they  had  to  perform.^ 

2.  In  February,  faunalia,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the  13th ;  ^ 
Z.UPERCALIA,  to  Lycaean  Pan,  on  the  15th  ;^  quirinalia,  to 
Romulus,  on  the  17th;  feralia,^  to  the  dii  ManeSy  on  the 
21  St  (Ovid  says  the  17th),  and  sometimes  continued  for  several 
days ;  after  which  friends  and  relations  kept  a  feast  of  peace 
and  love  ^  for  settling  differences  and  quarrels  among  one  ano- 
ther, if  any  such  exisbed ;  ^  tersiinalia,  to  Terminus ;  rbgifu- 
QiuM,  vel  reffis  fiiga,  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  king 
Tarquin,  on  the  24th;  equiria,  horse-races  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  27th. 

3.  In  March,  matronalia,  celebrated  by  the  matrons  for 

1  see  p.  201.  Plin.  \l  76.      i.  45.  miraas,  •ari«.  19  xt.  kal.  Mart. 

vii.  60.  Uall.  ex  Plant.  6  ttata.  14  Ov.  P.  i.  988.  590.  SO  qmod-Um  «pmiu  ti 

liL  8.  Cic.  Quint.  18.  7  coneeptivaB.  15  omnia  fauata,  Plin.  aepulchra      anicoraa 

2  dies  liBBti.  8  imperativK.  xxviii.  &  a.  5,  ferebant,  vel  pecadet 
S  dietptofetA.  9  r.  Id.  Or.  F.  i.  318.  lb  a«a  p.  4S.  feriebant.  Feat. 

#  MfM  IntBrdaU  I.  e.  ex  10  III.  Id.  Ov.  Vb.  %6\.     \1  opcraanafieabutiir,  81  oharutuu 

p«rt«A«£f,  etez  Mrte  11  intennaos.  S«ii.l&^%i.Qt.H«xx.  %i  V%1.  Max.  ii.  1.8. 

prmtesth  M,  Idiboa.  ^mmvou  O^.'SuV.Vv.^V 

'  C'id  Less*  it.  8  Dir.  13  vervex  t«1  oVm  •«•    w  V43^«k 
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various  reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  terminated 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  on  the  first  day ;  when  pre« 
sents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  to  their  nvives;^  festum 
ANCiLioRUM,  on  the  same  day,  and  the  three  following,  when  the 
shields  of  Mars  were  carried  through  the  city  by  the  Salii,  who 
used  then  to  be  entertained  with  sumptuous  feasts;  whence 
saliares  dapes  toI  costub^  for  lauUBf  opipara,  opuUntdBy  splendid 
banquets;^  libbralia,  to  Bacchus,  on  the  1 8th/  when  young 
men  used  to  put  on  the  toga  viriiis,  or  manly  gown ;  quinqua- 
TRUS,  -taim,  vel  quinqtuitria,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  on  the  19th, 
at  first  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  for  five ;  whence  they 
got  their  name.^  At  this  time  boys  brought  presents  to  their 
masters,  called  Mitiervalia,  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival, 
and  also  on  the  23d  March,^  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified^  by  sacrificing  a  lamb ;  hence  it  was  called  tubi- 
XfUSTRiUM,  vel  -ia;^  hilaria,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  on  the  25th. 

4.  In  April,  megalesia,  or  Megalenses,  to  the  great  mother  of 
the  gods,  on  the  4th  or  5th ;  cerbalia,  or  ludi  Cereales,  to 
Ceres,  on  the  9th;  fordicidia,  on  the  15th,  when  pregnant 
oows  were  sacrificed ;  ^  palilia  vel  Parilia,  to  Pales,  the  21st.^ 
On  this  day  Caesar  appointed  Ciroensian  games  to  be  annually 
celebrated  ever  after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over 
Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain  had 
reached  Rome  the  evening  before  this  festival ;  ^"  robioalia,  to 
Bobigus,^^  that  he  would  preserve  the  com  from  mildew,^  on 
the  25th ;  floralia,  to  Flora  or  Chloris,^^  begun  on  the  28th, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month,  attended  with  great  in- 
decency, which  is  said  to  have  been  once  checked  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Cato.^^ 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends,  were  performed  the  sacred  rites 
oi  the  Bona  Dea^  by  the  Vestal  virgins,  and  by  women  only,^ 
in  the  house  of  the  consuls  and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the 
people.^^  On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected,^^  and  a  sacrifice 
<^red  to  the  Lares  called  Pnestites ;  ^  on  the  2d,  compitalia, 
to  the  Lares  in  the  public  ways,  at  which  time  boys  are  said 
anciently  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
Lares :  but  this  cruel  custom  was  abolished  by  Junius  Brutus ;  ^^ 
on  the  9th,  lemuria,  to  the  Lemures,  bobgobUns,  or  spectres  in 
the  dark,  which  were  believed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
friends.^  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  for  three  nights, 

1  Or.  F.  iii.  170.  Plant    7  Ov.  F.  Ui.  489.v.7:i9.    ISarnbigine.  npellebatarf  Jut.  vL 
MiL  iii  197.  Tibul.  iii.    8  fords  bores,  i.  e-  gra-    13  at  omnia  bene  deflo-      8*39. 

L  Snet.  Vmp.  19.  rulte,  qua   in   reatre      rcBcerest,  shed    their    16  Oio.  xnrii.  35. 4& 

2  Hot.  Od.  L  37.  2.  ferunt,Or.F.ir.5.6<ii.      blossom 8,Pliii.xriii.29.    17  «ons*iittta. 

S  zv.  kal.  Apr.  9  see  p.  1.  14  Sen.  Ep.  97.  Mart.    18  ^av\d     wcv-cC'O..     Vo-V'^ 

4  Or.  F.  iii.  810.  Qell.  10  Oio.  xliti.  42.  i.  3.  &  prsf.  'Val.Mw.     wamVanV  ^^<  ^  *   "** 

U.  a.  n  or  nther  to  Robieo,      ii.  10. 8.  UcL  \.^\Q.     m. 

b%.itsL  April.  a  goddcsi.  Vr.  F.tv.      SchoViasC.  Jut.  ru^vO.   A%  WafcxoY^.^AA.I. 

t  lattnbaatar.  gj^  15  cum  oiano  inawi\i\»\ni    '}»  xn^K^«*V^^«re\. 
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not  saooetBiYely,  but  alternately,  for  tiz  days  ;^  on  the  13Lh,  or 
the  Ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men  made  of  rushes/  called 
Argei,  were  thrown  from  the  Sublician  bridge  by  the  Vestal 
rirginSy  attended  by  the  magistrates  and  priests,  in  place  of 
thai  number  of  old  men,  which  used  anciently  to  be  thrown 
from  the  same  bridge  into  the  Tiber ;  ^  on  the  same  day  was 
the  festival  of  merchants,^  when  they  offered  up  prayers  and 
sacred  rites  to  Mercury ;  on  the  23d,^  vulcanalia,  to  Vulcan, 
called  tubilustria^  because  then  the  sacred  trumpets  were 
purified.'' 

6.  In  June,  on  the  kalends,  were  the  festivals  of  the  goddess 
CABN A,^  of  MARS  extromuraneus ,  whose  temple  was  without  the 
porta  Capena,  and  of  juno  moneta  ;  on  the  4th,  of  bkllona  ;  on 
the  7th,  ludi  piscatorii;  the  9th,  vbstalia,  to  Vesta;  10th, 
MATRALLA,  to  mothor  Matuta,  &c.  With  the  festivals  of  June, 
the  six  books  of  Ovid,  called  Fasti,  end ;  the  other  six  are  lost. 

7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed^  from  hired 
lodgings ;  the  4th,  the  festival  of  female  Fortune,  in  memory 
.of  Coriolanus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city ;  on  the  5th, 
iiUDi  APOLLiNAREs ;  ^  the  l^h,  die  birthday  of  Julius  CsBsar;  the 
15th,  or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  equites ;  ^  the  16th,  dibs 
ALLiRNsis,  on  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls  ;^ 

the  23d,  NRPTUNALIA. 

8.  In  August,  on  the  13th  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana; 
19th,  viNALiA,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to  Jupiter 
and  Venus;  18th,  consualia,  games  in  honour  of  Consus  the 
god  of  counsel,  or  of  equestrian  Neptune,  at  which  the  Sabine 
women  were  carried  off  by  the  Romans ;  the  23d,  vulcanalia.^^ 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th  ,^^  ludi  maoni  or  bomani,  in 
honour  of  tlie  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Miner\'a,  for  the 
safety  of  the  city;  on  the  l3th,  the  consul  or  dictator^*  used 
anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  the  SOth, 
MRDiTRiNALiA,  to  Meditrlua,  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing,^ 
when  they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  augustalia,  vel  Itidi  Augustades; 
the  13th,  faunalia;  the  15lh,  or  ides,  a  horse  was  sacrificed, 
called  eqiais  Octohris  v.  -dcr,  because  Troy  was  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  in  this  month  by  means  of  a  horse.  The  tail 
was  brought  with  great  speed  to  the  regia  or  house  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  that  its  blood  might  drop  on  the  hearth.^ 

1 1.  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast  called 
epulum  Jovig ;   on  the  27th,  sacred  rites  were  performed  oa 

1  Or.  F.  V.  489. 492.  5  x  k«!.  Jup.  ii.  &  Fan.  xUi. 2.  Suct  iii.  5.  Ltr.  i.  9. 

8  simulacra  scurpea  ri-  6  ib.  1^.  Tih.  8fl.  13  prid.  non. 

roran,  1  qiuB  ritalSbcu  bnrna*    10  am  p.  88.  14  prietor        muunu» 

S  Fettus  In  Depoataau  nia  pr«erat.  11  dies  aier  Atfiiiiestas,  Lir.  vii.  8. 
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account  of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  woman  of 
each,  who  were  buried  alive  in  the  ox-market^ 

13.  In  December,  on  the  5th  or  nones,  faunalu  ;  on  the 
17th,^  SATURNALIA,  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  whole  year,  when  all  orders  were  devoted  to  mirth  and 
feastinp^,  friends  sent  presents  to  one  another,  and  masters  treat- 
ed their  slaves  upon  an  equal  footing,  at  first  for  one  day,  after- 
wards for  three,  and,  by  the  order  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,^ 
for  five  days.  Two  days  were  added,  call^  sigillaria,^  from 
small  images,  which  then  used  to  he  sent  as  presents,  especially 
by  parents  to  their  children;  on  the  2dd,  laurbntinalia,  in 
honour  of  Laurentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Faustulns,  and  nurse  of 
Bomulus.' 

The  FBRLfi  coNCEPTiViB,  which  were  annuaUy  appointed '  by 
the  magistrates  on  a  certain  day,  were — 

1.  FERiiB  LATiNiB,  the  Latin  holidays,  first  appointed  by  Tar- 
quin  for  one  day.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were 
continued  for  two,  then  for  three,  and  at  last  for  four  days.^ 
The  consuls  always  celebrated  the  Latin  feruB  before  they  set 
out  to  their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  per- 
formed, or  if  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  again  repeated.^ 

3.  Paoanalia,  celebrated  in  the  villages  ^  to  the  tutelary  gods 
of  the  rustic  tribes.^'' 

3.  Sementiva,  in  seed-time,  for  a  good  crop.'^ 

4.  CoMPiTALiA,  to  the  Lares,  in  places  where  several  ways 
met.'* 

FERiiB  iMPERAxrViB  woro  holidays  appointed  occasionally ;  as, 
when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones,  sacrum  novenoialb  vel 
ferim  per  novem  die*,  for  nine  days,  for  expiating  other  pro- 
digies,'^  on  account  of  a  victory,  &c.,  to  which  may  be  added 
JiTSTiTiuM,^^  a  cessation  from  business  on  account  of  some  public 
4salamity,  as  a  dangerous  war,  the  death  of  an  emperor,  &c'* 

Sufflicatio  et  LECTISTRRNIUM,  &C.'* 

FeruB  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals 
on  account  of  birthdays,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birthday  of  the 
emperors  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as 
that  of  Augustus  the  23d  September.  The  games  then  cele- 
brated were  caUed  auqustalia,^^  ^iS  well  as  those  on  the  12th  ot 
October,^  in  commemoration  of  his  return  to  Rome,  which  Dio 
says  continued  to  be  observed  in  his  time,  under  Severus.^ 

1  Lir.nn.57.PIat.Q-      1.  9  In  pagia.  it.  7.  x.  4.  2J.  Tac 
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Dm  PRomTi  were  either  fasti  or  nefuii,  &c.^    Nundbus^ 

2 nasi  novendiruB?  market-days^  whidi  happened  every  ninth 
ay :  when  they  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  it  was  reckoned 
unlucky,  and  therefore  Augustus,  who  was  very  superstitious, 
used  to  insert  a  day  in  the  foregoing  year,  to  prevent  it,  which 
day  was  taken  away  firom  the  subsequent  year,  that  the  time 
might  agree  with  the  arrangement  of  J  ulius  Caesar ;  ^  prjeliarks, 
fighting  days,  and  non  praiiares  ;  as  the  days  after  the  kalends, 
nones,  and  ides ;  for  they  believed  there  was  something  unlodcy 
in  the  word  post,  after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  dies 
reliffiasi,  atri,  vel  infausti^  as  those  days  were,  on  which  any  re- 
markable disaster  had  happened ;  as  dies  Alliensis,  &c.^  The 
ides  of  March,  or  the  15th,  was  called  parbicioium  ;  because  on 
that  day  Caesar,  who  had  been  called  pater  patbia,  was  slain  in 
the  senate-house.^ 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holidays 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their  number.^ 

ROMAN  GAMES. 

Gamks  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of  religious 
worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  different  peri<ras  of 
the  republic.  At  first  they  were  always  consecrated  to  some 
god ;  and  were  either  stated  (ludi  stati),  the  chief  of  whick 
nave  been  already  enumerated  among  the  Roman  festivals ;  or 
vowed  by  generals  in  war  (votivi)  ;  or  celebrated  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  (extraoroinarii). 

At  the  end  of  every  1 10  years,  games  were  celebrated  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to  Apolle 
and  Diana,  called  ludi  s^culares.^  But  they  were  not  regularly 
performed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus;  hence  called  Itidi  Circenses ;  of  which  the  chief 
were  ludi  Romani  vel  magni^ 

I.    LUDI  CIRCENSES. 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarqninius  Priscus, 
and  afterwards  at  different  times  magnificently  adorned.  It  lay 
betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and  was  of  an  oblong 
circular  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  length  of  it  was 
three  stadia  (or  furlongs)  and  a  half,  i.  e.  437'.  paces,  or  2187^ 
feet;  the  breadth  little  more  than  one  stadium^  with  rows  of 
•eats  all  round,  called  ^n  or  spectactda^  rising  one  above 

"^  ■-         .■-  -  ■■■■.■■■.-  ■-.  —  ,  — , 
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nother,  the  lowest  of  stone,  and  the  highest  of  tvood,  where 
eparate  places  were  allotted  to  each  curia,  and  also  to  the  sena- 
[>rs  and  to  the  equites ;  but  these  last  under  the  republic  sat 
romiscuously  with  the  rest  of  the  people.^  It  is  said  to  have 
ontained  at  least  150,000  persons,  or,  according^  to  others, 
hove  double  that  number;  accordingr  to  Pliny,  250,000.^  Some 
loderns  say,  380,000.  Its  circumference  was  a  mile.  It  was 
urrou tided  with  a  ditch  or  canal,  called  Euripus,  ten  feet 
>road,  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and  with  porticoes  three  stories  high,^ 
oth  the  work  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  different  parts  there  were 
•roper  places  for  the  people  to  go  in  and  out  without  di^ 
arbance.  Ou  one  end  tnere  were  several  openings,*  fndim 
rhich  the  horses  and  chariots  started,^  called  carcbres  vel  re- 
Hjgtila,  and  sometimes  carcer^^  first  built  A.  U.  425.^  Before 
he  car  ceres  stood  two  small  statues  of  Mercury,^  holding  a  chain 
r  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses,^  in  place  of  which  there  seems 
ometimes  to  have  been  a  white  line,^**  or  a  cross  furrow  filled 
rith  chalk  or  lime,  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to  stand  in 
.  straight  row,^^  hy  persons  called  moratores,  mentioned  in 
ome  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line,  called  also  creta  or 
ALX,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
ourse,  or  limit  of  victory,^  to  which  Horace  heautifully 
Hades,  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est,  death  is  the  end  of  all 
laman  miseries.'^ 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
ircle,  were  three  balconies,  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the  mid- 
lie,  and  one  in  each  corner ;  called  MiENiANA,  from  one  Maenius, 
rho,  when  he  sold  his  house  adjoining  to  the  forum,  to  Cato 
ind  Flaccus  the  censors,  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  one 
miliar,  where  he  might  build  a  projection,  whence  he  and  his 
NMterity  might  view  the  shows  of  gladiators,  which  were  then 
exhibited  in  the  forum.'* 

In  the  middle  of  the  circus,  for  almost  the  whole  length  of 
t,  there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  hroad,  and  four  feet 
ligh,  called  spina,'^  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were 
hree  columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  mbtm,  or  goals, 
'ound  which  the  horses  and  chariots  turned,'**  so  that  they 
ilways  had  the  spina  and  metiB  on  their  left  hand,  contrary  to 
he  manner  of  running  among  us.  Whence  a  carceribus  ad 
netam  vel  calcenit  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.'^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina,  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk,  132 
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fMi  high,  brought  from  Egypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance,  ano- 
ther^  88  feet  high.  Near  the  first  mela,  whence  the  horses  set 
offy  there  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form  or 
having  oval  spheres  on  their  top,  called  ova,  which  were  raised, 
or  rather  taken  down,  to  denote  how  many  ronnds  the  diario- 
teers  had  completed,  one  for  each  round ;  for  they  usually  ran 
seven  times  round  the  course.  Above  each  of  these  ova  was 
engraved  the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were  called 
WALS  or  vtuLM,  Some  think  there  were  two  di£ferent  kinds  of 
pillars,  one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovum  on  the  top,  which  were 
erected  at  the  meta  prima;  and  another  with  the  figure  of  a 
dolphin,  which  stood  at  the  meta  tdtima,  Juvenal  joins  tfiem 
together,  comndU  ante  faias  detphinnrumqwe  cobtmnas,  consults 
before  the  phalaa  and  the  pillars  of  the  dolphins.^  They  are 
said  to  have  been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  721,  by  Agrippa,  but 
ova  ad  metas  (aU  notas)  curriculis  numerandis  are  mentioned  by 
Livy  long  before,  A.  U,  577,  as  they  are  near  600  years  after 
by  Cassiodorus.^  The  figure  of  an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,^  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune,  also 
as  being  the  swifiest  of  animals.^ 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led 
along  in  procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,'^  or  on  men's 
shoulders,  with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback, 
and  part  on  foot  Next  followed  the  combatants,  dancers, 
musicians,  &c.  When  the  procession  was  over,  the  consuls  and 
priests  performed  sacred  rites.® 

The  shows  ^  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were  chiefly 
the  foUowing : — 

1.  Chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which  the  Bomans  were  ex- 
travagantly fond. 

The  charioteers  ^  were  distributed  into  four  parties '  or  fac- 
tions, from  their  different  dress  or  livery;  Jactio  alba  vel 
aibata,  the  white ;  russata,  the  red ;  veneta,  the  sky-coloured  or 
sea-coloured ;  and  prasina,  the  green  faction ;  to  which  Domi- 
tian  added  two,  called  the  golden  and  purple  (factio  aurata  et 
purpurea,)  ^"  The  spectators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour, 
as  humour  or  caprice  inclined  them.  It  was  not  the  swiftness  ot 
the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men,  that  attracted  them;  but 
merely  the  dress.^^  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000 
men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a 
tumult  raised  by  contention  among  the  partisans  of  these  several 
colours.^ 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  deter- 

1  toltolMntar,  Var.   U.      81.  agonum  pneciies.      6  Olouf.  vU.  7Z>  Monnm    anuuit,— Mnr 
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tb«  sij^al  for  starttnf^  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth. 


„     ,         ,,  .  Then 

the  clinin  of  the  Hermuli  being  wiuidriivrn,  they  sprang- forward, 
and  whoever  first  ran  seven  times  round  the  course  was  victor.' 
Hiis  was  called  one  match/  for  the  natter  was  almost  always 
determined  at  one  heat ;  and  usually  there  were  twenty-GTe  of 
these  in  one  day,  so  that  nhen  there  were  four  factions,  and  one 
of  these  started  at  each  time,  100  charioU  ran  in  one  day,* 
sometimes  many  more;  but  then  the  horses  commonly  uent 
only  five  times  round  the  course.'' 

The  victor,  being  proclaimed  by  tbe  voice  of  a  herald,  was 
crowned,  and  received  a  prize  in  money  of  considerable  value.' 

Palms  were  lirsC  given  to  the  victors  at  game^  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  had  received  crowns  for 
their  braiery  in  war,  Grst  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  159.' 
The  palm-tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  it  rises 
against  a  weight  placed  on  It ; '  hence  it  is  put  fur  any  token  or 
prize  of  victory,  or  for  victory  itselt'  Palma  lanniscata,  a 
palm  crown  wiUi  ribands,"'  hanging  down  from  itj  huic  eouailio 


paJman  do,  1  value  myself  chiefly  o 


account  of  tl 
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tbed£wii>or  qaoit*  (repr«MDl«d  in  the  lubinnad  ent);  1 
called  peMathbm,*  v«l  -on,  Mr  certemea  atmtiemm  vel  ji 


ctMt,  becauM  they  conteoded  naked,'  witli  nothinn;  nn  bat 
troKien  or  drawers,*  vrhence  eTMHAsiOH,  a  place  of  exerciM,  or 
a  school.  This  covering,  which  went  from  the  waist  donnwardf, 
and  supplied  the  place  of 
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batants  ^  were  previously  trained  in  a  place  of  exercise,^  and 
restricted  to  a  particular  diet.  In  winter  they  were  exercised 
in  a  covered  place  called  xtstus,  yel  -t/m,  surrounded 
with  a  row  of  pillars,  pbristtlium.^  But  xystum  generally 
signiBes  a  walk  under  the  open  air,^  laid  widi  sand  or  gravel, 
and  planted  with  trees,  joined  to  a  gymnasium,^ 

Boxers  coyered  their 
hands  with  a  kind  of 
gloves,'  which  had  lead 
or  iron  sewed  into  them, 
to  make  the  strokes  fall 
with  a  greater  weight, 
called  CiESTus  vel  cestusJ 
The  persons  thus  ex- 
ercised were  called 
paUBatritdBf  or  xystici ; 
and  he  who  exercis- 
ed   them,    EXERCITATOB, 

tnagister  vel  doctor 
palcBstricuSf  gymnasia 
arcltus,  vel  -a,  xystcar^ 
chug^  vel  -e«.  From  the 
attention  of  Antony  to 
gymnastic  exercises  at 
~      ^  ~  Alexandria,  he  was  cal- 

led gymnanarcha  by  Augustus.^ 

Palestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling,^  but  is  put  for 
any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself;  hence  palcBstram 
discere,  to  learn  the  exercise ;  imcta  dona  paLsstra,  exercises.^** 
These  gymnastic  games  ^  were  very  hurtful  to  morals. 

The  athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  caHed  iselastic,^ 
because  the  victors,^  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wearing 
crowns  on  their  heads ;  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olympic 
games ;  ^*  of  laurel,  at  the  Pythian ;  parsley,  at  the  Nemean ; 
and  of  pine,  at  the  Isthmian ;  were  conducted  with  great  pomp 
into  their  respective  cities  which  they  entered  through  a  breach 
in  the  walls  made  for  that  purpose;  intimating,  as  Plutarch 
observes,  that  a  city  which  proauced  such  brave  citizens  had 
litUa  occasion  for  the  defence  of  walls.  They  received  for  life 
an  annual  stipend  ^'  from  the  public.^' 

3.  Luous  TROJA,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noble- 
men on  horseback,  revived  by  Julius  CaBsar,  and  frequently 


'  1  atbleta. 
2  in  palcstro  t«1  gym- 
MMioi   Pkot.    B«ccti. 
UL8.14. 
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celebrated  by  the  nicoeeding  emperors,^  described  by  Virgril, 

4.  What  was  called  vknatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts 
with  one  another,  or  with  men  called  bestiarii^  who  were  either 
forced  to  this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitiTe  Christians 
often  were ;  or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a  natural  fero- 
city of  disposition,  or  induced  by  hire.^  An  incredible  number 
of *animals  of  various  kinds  was  brought  from  all  quarters,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  people,  and  at  an  immense  expense. 
They  were  kept  in  enclosures,  called  vivaria,  till  the  day  of 
exhibition.  Fompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at 
4>nce  500  lions,  who  were  all  despatched  in  live  days;  also 
eighteen  elephants.^ 

5.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also  of 
an  encampment  or  a  siege.* 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea-fight,^  which  was  at  first  made 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  but  afterwards  oftener  elsewhere. 
Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  that  purpose,  andDomi- 
tian  built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called  naumachia  Domi- 
tiani.  Those  who  fought  were  called  naumachiariu  They 
were  usually  composed  of  captives  or  condemned  malefactors, 
who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor.^ 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were  re- 
newed,^ often  more  than  once. 

II.    SHOWS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

The  shows  ^  of  gladiators  were  properly  called  munera^  and  the 
person  that  exhibited  ^  them,  munerarius,  vel  -ator,  editor,  et 
dominus;  who,  although  in  a  private  station,  enjoyed,  during 
the  days  of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns  of  magistracy.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  custom  of  slaughtering 
captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slnin  in  battle  to  appease  their 
manes.*" 

Gladiators  were  first  piiblicly  exhibited*^  at  Rome  by  two 
brothers  called  Bruti  at  tte  funeral  of  their  father,  A.  U.  490,*^ 
and  for  some  time  they  Were  exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ; 
but  afterwards  also  by  the  magistrates,  to  entertain  the  people, 
chiefly  at  the  Saturnalia  and  feasts  of  Minerva.  Incredible 
numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  Afler  the 
triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  exhibited 

1  Dio.  xliti.  23.  xlviiL  Vat.  17.  6  Su«>t.  Aug.  43.  CUud.  9  edebat. 
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for  183  dayi,  in  which  11,000  aDimati  of  different  kinds  wei« 
killed,  and  10,000  rlBdistori  fourht ;  whence  we  may  judge  of 
other  instances.  The  emperor  Claudiut,  although  naturdly  of 
a  gentle  diiposition,  is  said  to  hare  been  rendered  cniel  by 
often  attending  tiie  spectacles.' 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  uiaiatained  in  schooli'  by  perrons 
called  LiniMTS,  who  purchased  and  trained  them.  The  wIioIb 
number  under  one  lanista  was  called  familii.  They  were 
pleDtifuUy  fed  on  stroDg  food;  hence  tagina  gladiataria,  the 
gladiator's  mess.' 

A  Uoiua,  when  be  instructed  young  gladiators,*  delirered 
to  them  his  lesMMis  and  rules'  in  writing,  and  then  he  was  said 
,   when  he   gave   over  his   employmeDt,  a  giadiit 


■nwf 

Bwordi.'  When  a  persoD  was  confuted  by  weak  arguments,  or 
easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  pluabeo  gladio  Juguiai,  to.  have 
his  Uiroat  cut  with  a  sword  of  lead.  Jugule  hunc  mo  tibi 
pladio,  I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  I  sUeoce  him  with  his 
own  arguments.  0  plttmbevni  pugtoaem  1  0  feeble  or  incon- 
dosive  reasooing !  ^ 

Gladiators  were  at  fint  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or 
of  condemned  molefaclon.  Of  these  some  were  said  to  be  od 
gladmn  damnali,  condemned  lo  the  sword,  who  were  to  be  des- 
patched within  a  year:  this,  however,  was  prohibited  by 
Augustus ;°  and  others,  ad  ludum  damnali,  condemned  to  public 
exhibition,  who  might  be  liberated  after  a  certain  time.  But 
afMrwords  also  freebom  citizens,  induced  by  hire  or  by  inclina- 
tion, fought  on  tlie  arena,  some  even  of  noble  birth,  and  wliat 
is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality,"  and  dwarfs." 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  fur  hire  were  smd  esse 
aaetorati,  and  their  hire,  auctoramentum,  or  gladiaiorium,  and 
■n  oath  was  administered  to  them :  ^  urt,  vmciri,  verberari,  ne- 
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Gladiatori  were  distinguished  by  Uieir  armour  and  manlier 
of  fighting.  Some  were  called  srcutores,  whose  arms  were  a 
helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet^  With  them 
were  usually  matched  *  the  betiarii.  A  combatant  of  this  kind 
was  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  but  wore  nothing  on  his  head.'  He 
bore  in  his  left  hand  a  tluree-pointed  lance,  called  triHens  or 
futcnuiy  and  in  his  right  a  net,*  widi  which  he  attempted  to 
entangle  ^  his  adyersary,  by  casting  it  over  his  head  and  sud- 
denly drawing  it  together,  and  then  with  his  trident  he  usuaUy 
slew  hinu  But  if  he  missed  his  aim,  by  either  throwing  the 
net  too  short  or  too  far,  he  instantly  betook  himself  to  flight, 
and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  net  for  a  second  cast ;  while  his 
antagonist  as  swiftly  pursued,  (whence  the  name  Secutor,)  te 
prevent  his  design  by  despatching  him. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  mirmillones,^  because  they  car- 
ried the  imaffe  of  a  fish  on  their  helmet;  henoe  a  retiarius, 
when  engag^ed  with  one  of  them,  said,  *'  I  do  not  aim  at  you,  I 
throw  at  your  fbh."  Non  tb  peto,  pisgem  pbto  :  gum  mb  irnois, 
OALLE  ?  ^  The  MirmiUo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a  bucklef^ 
and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass,^  and  was  usually  matched  with 
a  Thracian.^**     Quia  Myrmilloni  componitur  cBquimamu  f  Threx, 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  samnitbs, 
and  also  hoplomachi.  Some  dimachari,  because  they  fought 
with  two  swords ;  and  others  laqueariiy  because  they  used  a 
noose  to  entangle  their  adversaries.^^ 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots^^^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called  essedarii," 
and  also  from  horseback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their  eyes 
shut/*  who  were  called  andabat.b.  Hence  andabataa-um  mofft 
pugnare,  to  fight  in  the  dark  or  blindfold.^^ 

Gladiators  who  were  substituted  ^^  in  place  of  those  who  were 
conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  supposititii,  or  suBoiTiTin 
Those  who  were  asked  by  the  people,  from  the  emperor,  on 
account  of  their  dexterity  and  skill  in  fighting,  were  called 
posTULATiTii :  such  were  maintained  at  the  emperor's  private 
charge,  and  hence  called  fiscales  or  CkesarianL  Those  who 
were  produced  and  fought  in  the  ordinary  manner  were  called 
ORoiNARii.^^  When  a  number  fought  together,^^  and  nut  in  pairs, 
■they  were  called  catervarii  ;  those  produced  at  mid-day,  who 
were  generally  untrained,  merioiani.^^ 
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The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  ^  some  time  before 
announced  the  show,^  by  an  advertisement  or  bill  pasted  up  in 
public^^  in  which  he  mentioned  the  number  and  names  of  the 
most  distinguished  gladiators.  Sometimes  these  things  seem  to 
have  been  represented  in  a  picture.^ 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile, 
often  in  the  forum,  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and 
pictures,  but  usually  in  an  amphitheatre ;  so  called,  because  it 
was  seated  all  around,  like  two  theatres  joined.^ 

Amphitheatres  were  at  first  temporary',  and  made  of  wood. 
The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  8tatilius  Taurus,  at 
the  desire  of  Augustus,  which  seems  likewitie  to  have  been 
partly  of  wood.  Ihe  largest  amphitheatre  wns  that  begun  by 
Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  now  called  coliseum,  from 
the  colossus  or  large  statue  of  Nero  which  stood  near  it  It 
was  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spec- 
tators. Its  ruins  still  remain.  The  place  where  the  gladiators 
fought  was  called  arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or 
sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb 
the  blood ;  and  the  persons  who  fought  arettarii.  But  arena 
is  also  put  for  the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  the  show,°  also  for  the 
seat  of  war,^  or  for  one's  peculiar  province.^ 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  podium,  where  the  sena- 
tors sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations ;  and  where 
also  was  the  place  of  the  emperor,^  elevated  like  a  pulpit  or 
tribanal,^^  and  covered  with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion ;  ^  likewise 
of  a  person  who  exhibited  the  games,^  and  of  the  Vestal  vir- 
gins." 

The  podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
arena,  and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it ; 
secured  with  a  breastwork  or  parapet  ^*  against  the  irruption  of 
wild  beasts.  As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was  surrounded 
with  an  iron  rail,^^  and  a  canaL^^ 

The  equites  sat  in.  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.  The 
seats  ^'  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions,^^  first  used  in  the 
time  of  Caligula.  The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind,  on  the 
bare  stone,  and  their  seats  were  called  popularia.^'  The  en- 
trances to  these  seats  were  called  vomitoria  ;  the  passages  ^  by 
which  they  ascended  to  the  seats  were  called  scal<B  or  scalaria  ; 
and  the  seats  between  two  passages  were,  from  their  form, 
called  cunewi,  a  wedge :  for,  like  the  section  of  a  circle,  thi:^ 

~-  -  --■■■-■ 
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There  were  certain  persons  called  desionatobbs  or  dissigna" 
tores,  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one  hi^ 
proper  place,  as  undertakers  did  at  funerals;  and  when  they 
removed  any  one  from  his  place,  they  were  said  eum  excitare 
vel  suscitare}  The  designatores  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  the  same  with  what  were  called  locarii  :  ^  but  these,  ac- 
cording to  others,  properly  were  poor  people,  who  came  early 
and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which  they  afterwards  parted 
with  to  some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for  hire.^ 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators, 
without  the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were.  But 
afterwards  this  restriction  was  removed.  Augustas  assigned 
them  a  particular  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  amphitheatre.* 

There  were  iik  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which  the 
spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes/  issuing  from  cer- 
tain figures ;  ^  and  in  rain  or  excessive  heat  there  were  cover- 
ings^ to  draw  over  them  :  ^  for  which  purposes  there  were  holes 
in  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles  were  fixed  to  support 
them.  But  when  the  wind  did  not  permit  these  coverings  to  be 
spread,  they  used  btoad-brimmed  hats  or  caps,^  and  umbrellas.'^ 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wood  machines  called  pegmata,  vel 
'^nue,  inere  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spontaneously, 
and  elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or  enlarged,  at  pleasure. 
Gladiators  were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  ca\led  pegmares,^^ 
and  sometimes  boys.^  But  pegmata  is  put  by  Cicero  for  the 
shelves*^  in  which  books  were  kept** 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  sfoliarium,  to 
irhich  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  dragged 
by  a  hook." 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along 
the  arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs,*' 
and  their  swords  examined  *^  by  the  exhibiter  of  the  games.*^ 


THB  annexed  eat  represents  two 
armed  jcladUtors,  tirom  a  paint- 
ing at  Pompeii— The  first  wears 
anelmet  hsTing  a  vizor,  much 
omanented,  with  the  long  bnck- 
lnr(Matuni).  It  is  preHuin«>d  that 
k*  dioald  have  for  nttensive 
weapon  a  swctrd,  bat  the  aeulp- 
tor  has  neglected  to  represent  it. 
Like  all  the  other  gUaiators  he 
wears  the  lubligaculum,  a  short 
apren  of  red  or  white  stuft'  fixed 
above  the  hips  by  a  girdle  uf 


bronze  or  «mlin»idered  leather. 
On  the  right  leg  is  a  kind  of  bus* 
kin,  comniunly  made  of  coloured 
leather,  on  the  left  an  oerea  or 
greave,  not  reaching  to  the  knee. 
'I'he  left  le^  is  thus  armed,  be- 
cause that  Side  ot  the  body  was 
the  most  exposed  by  the  an- 
cients, whose  guard  ou  account 
of  the  buckler,  was  the  reverse 
of  the  modem  ^uard ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  entirely  naked.  The 
o  her  figure  is  armed  with  a  hel- 


met ornamented  with  win^s,  a 
srnuller  buckler,  thighpiecea 
ioriued  of  plates  of  iron,  and  on 
eiich  leg  the  high  greave,  called 
by  the  Qreeks  m^iutlf  These  fi- 
gures appear  to  represent  one  of 
the  light-armed  class,^  called 
V'eles,  and  a  Samnite  (Samnis), 
so  called  because  thoy  were 
iirmed  after  tlie  old  Samnite  fa- 
slilon.  The  furmer,  who  has 
been  sixteen  times  a  conqoeroi 
in  vari.ius  games,  hss  at  lasten- 


1  Plant.  Peso.  PrsL  19. 

Cir.  Att.  iv.  3.   Hiir. 

K^.  t  7.  •.  Mart.  iii. 

S5.  V.  14.  vL  9. 
t  quia  aedea  val  apeeta- 

aila  locabant. 
8  Mart.  t.  86. 
-I  VaL  Max.  vi.  A  JS. 

S'lrt.  Aug.  44.  Or.  A. 
U.  7.J3. 


5  croco  dilato  ant  aliis 
fragranlibus  iNiueri- 
bus,  Mart.  v.  26.  de 
Spect.  S. 

6  siena,  Luc.  tx.  808. 

7  vela  vel  velaria. 

8  Juv.  iv.  Mi, 

9  eenair  vel  pilei. 

iO  >Jio,    lix.   7.    .Kart. 
x/V.  27,  23. 


11  Mart.  Sjiect.  ii.  16. 
viii.  3d.  Sen.  Ep.  &8. 
Suet.  Claud.  34.  Cal. 
26. 

1^  et  pueros  inde  nrf  ve- 
laria raplos, — and  b.if  s 
snatclied  up  \o  tYin  «'>^■> 
verings,  .iuv.W,  Vii. 

13  vro  Uh-uI  s. 

1 1  All  iv.  8. 


15  unco      trahebantnr 
Plin.  Pan  36.  Sen.  Ep. 
93.  Lampr.  Commod. 
fin. 

16  pari)  inter  se  com- 


tSf 


moau<  umguiTiM. 


The  gladUton,  m  a  |it«- 
lade  to  t)i»  battl«,>  u  fint 
fought  with  woodrn  snorda 
or  the  like,  flourisLing' tbeir 
•1^1  with  ip^st  dexterity.' 
rhen  Dpon  k  ri^al  giTen 
wiUi  B  trumpet,*  they  laid 
•aide  thece,^  and  atiuined 
their  proper  arnu.'  Theyad- 
jiuteathemselvee'  with  great 
care,  and  stood  in  a  particn* 
lar  posture.*  Hence  moveri, 
dgici,  Tel  detarbarx  de  ttalu 
miaiti* ;  deptUi,  dejici,  vel  dt- 
Moeeriffradu,  itc'  Tbea  Ihsy 
piuhed  at  one  luiother,"  and 
repeated  the  thrust"  They 
not  only  piuhed  with  the 
point,"  bnt  elao  struck  nith 
theedgs.''  Itwas  more  eaav  to  pBiryaraToid'*  direct  thrnita," 
than  back  or  aide  Urokes.'''  They  therefon  took  particalai 
care  to  defend  their  aide ; "  hence  laten  teeto  abieedere,  to  get 
off  safe  i  per  alterius  taiut  pelt,  latta  apertum  Tel  nudum  dart, 
to  expose  one's  self  to  danger.  Some  gladiators  had  the  faculty 
of  not  ivinking.  Two  such,  belonging  to  the  emperor  Claudlnn, 
were  on  that  account  invincible.'' 

The  rewards  giren  to  the  victoie  were  a.  palm  (hence  ftfxn- 
marum  palmarum  gladiator,  who  had  frequently  conquered; 
alia*  suta  palmat  cognoKet,  i.  e.  c^dei  ;  "  palma  lerraUsccttt,  a 
palm  crown,  with  ribands"  of  diflerentcoloure  hanging  from  it;" 
texia  palma  urbana  etiam  in  ffiadiatore  dijficiiii),  money,'*  and  a 
rod  or  wooden  anord,'^  as  a  sign  of  their  being  discharged  from 
fighting;  which  was  granted  by  the  editor,  at  the  desire  of  die 
people,  to  an  old  gladiator,  or  even  to  a  novice,  for  some 
unnonimon  act  of  courage.    Those  who  rneeived  it"  w 


«  called 


3;r.s:.nrs 
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HimiAHii,  uidfixe^  tfaeir  «niu  in  the  templa  of  Herculea.'  But 
they  Mmstimes  were  afterwards  induced  bj  a  great  hire '  again 
to  engaj^  Those  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of  age  or 
weakness,  were  said  debaitie? 

When  any  jjladiator  wa*  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed, 
HABET,  fc  tiwniu,  Tel  hoc  habel,  be  has  got  iL  Tho  gladiator 
lowered*  his  armaasasifn  of  hii  beini;  Tanqnished:  but  hit 
&l«  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  who,  if  tb«J  ulihed 


him  to  be  saved,  presied  down  their  thumbs;'  if  to  be  slain, 
tbey  turned  up  their  thumbs,'  and  ordered  him  lo  receive  the- 
aivwd,'  which  gladiators  usually  submitted  to  with  amaiing 
fortitude.  Sometimes  a  gladiator  vras  rescued  by  the  entrance 
of  tfae  emperor,^  or  by  the  will  of  the  editor, 

.  The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eaKemesa  by  betting'  on 
the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  circus.'" 

'  Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an 
exhibition  of  gladiators  without  inlermission  till  it  was  finished ; 
bat  (hen  for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner, 
«hioh  custom  was  afterwards  observed  at  all  the  spectacles 
exhibited  by  the  emperors.  Horace  calls  intermisiiona  given  to 
gladiaton  in  the  time  of  fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat, 

.  Shows  of  gladiators"  were  prohibited  by  Constantine,  bnt 
not  entirely  suppressed  till  the  time  of  Honorius." 
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III.   DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  or  stage  plays,^  were  first  introdneed 
at  Home,  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  to  appease  the  diTine 
urathy  A.  U,  391.'  Before  that  time  there  had  only  been  the 
games  of  the  circus.  They  were  called  luoi  scknici,  because  they 
were  first  acted  in  a  shade/  formed  by  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  trees/  or  in  a  tent.^  Hence  afterwards  the  front  of  the 
theatre,  where  the  actors  stood,  was  called  scbma,  and  the  actors 

SCBNICI,  or  SCENICI  ARTIFICES.^ 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria;  whence  players^ 
were  called  histriones,  from  a  Tuscan  word  hister,  i.  e.  htdio  ; 
for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  country.^  These  Tus- 
cans did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute/  without  any  verse 
or  corresponding  action.  They  did  not  speak,  because  the 
Romans  did  not  understand  their  language.^" 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festivals^ 
especially  at  harrest  home,  throwing  out  raillery  against  one 
another  in  unpolished  Terse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  the  sense. 
These  verses  were  called  versus  fesceivnini,  from  Fescennia,  or 
-ium,  a  city  of  Etruria.^ 

Afterwards,  by  frequent  use,  the  entertainment  was  improved,^ 
and  a  new  kind  of  dramatic  composition  was  contrived,  called 
SATTR£  or  sATURiB,  sotireSf  because  they  were  filled  with  various 
matter,  and  written  in  various  kinds  of  verse,  in  allusion  to 
what  was  called  lanx  satura,  a  platter  or  charger  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  offered  to  the  gods  at 
their  festivals,  as  the  primititBy  or  first  gatherings  of  the  season. 
Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  of  the  Satyrs. 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable 
gestures,  accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They  had 
every  thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  with- 
out their  obscenity.  They  contciined  much  ridicule  and  smart 
repartee ;  whence  those  poems  afterwards  written  to  expose 
vice  got  the  name  of  satires ;  as,  the  satires  of  Horace,  of  Juve- 
nal, and  Persius. 

It  was  Livius  ANDRONicus,  the  freedman  of  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who  giving  up  satires,^  first  ven- 
tured to  write  a  regular  play,**  A.  U.  512,  some  say,  514;  the 
year  before  Ennius  was  boru,  above  160  years  afier  the  death 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  about  fifty-two  years  after  that 
of  Menander.^^     He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as 

1  ludi  wenici.  6  Snet.  Tib.d4.CBS.81.  10  ibid.                             14  argumento  fabakn 
i;  Lir.  vii.  2.                       Cic  Plane.  11.  Ver.  iJi.  11  Hor.  Ep.  Il.i.  145.        serere. 
H  vKta,  ambra,                     79.  Vi  ueplus      usarpondo    ]5  Cic.  Brat  18.  OtlL 
4  Or,  Art.  Am.  i.  103.  7  ludion^s.  tw  excvUV*. e«x.                 's.vu.2U 
Serr.  Virg.  .^.n.i.  164.  8  Liv.  vU.  2.  1^  a3a»m»»•«■,^.c.VAVl^.- 
^  ffMii$^,  tiberaac uluui.  9  ad  I'uicuuB  moAo*.  xv»  veV.c\!«. 


«l)  then  were.  B«inK  obliged  by  the  audience  Trcquenlly  to 
repeat  Ihe  same  part,  ana  thus  becoming  lioarse,'  lie  aaked 
perminion  to  employ  b  boy  to  nng  to  the  flute,  Mhilst  be  nr.tod 
what  waa  Eung,'  nbicb  he  did  with  the  greater  animntion,  ns  lie 
ma  not  hindered  by  usIhe'  hia  voice.  Hence  actors  used  alnrnyH 
to  hsTe  a  person  at  hand  to  linj^  Co  them,  and  the  colloquial 
part  *  only  was  left  them  to  repeat.  It  appears  there  uaa  com- 
monly a  song  at  the  end  of  eTery  acL* 

Flays  nere  aflerwards  greatly  iuiproTad  at  Rome  from  the 
model  of  the  Greeks,  by  Navius,  uinius,  Fliutus,  C^cu-iub, 
Tebencr,  AriuiJiDS,  Pxcuvins,  Acciua,  &c. 

After  playing  was  fpradually  conrerted  into  on  art,*  the 
Boman  youth,  faring  regular  [ilays  to  be  acted  by  professed 
plsyers,  reserred  to  themielTes  the  acting  of  ludicrous  pieces  or 
larcea,  interlarded  with  much  ribaldry  and  burfoonery,  called 
BXOsiA,  because  they  were  usually  introduced  afler  the  play, 
when  the  playen  and  musicians  had  left  tlie  atage,  to  remove 
the  painful  impressioas  of  tragic  scenes,  or  fibells  iitkli.ih«, 
or  LUDi  osci,  I.U01CBIIK  OBCUK,°  fcom  AtelU,  a  town  of  the  Usci 
in  Campania,  where  they  were  iirst  invented  and  very  much  used. 

The  acton  of  these  farces'  retained  the  rights  of  citizens," 
and  might  serve  in  the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  with  com- 
mon actors,  who  were  not  respected  among  the  Romans  as 
among  llie  Greeks,  but  were  held  Jatamous.' 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  nere  chiefly 
of  three  kinds,  comedy,  tragedy,  and  pantomimes. 

1.  Comedy  *"  was  a  representation  of  common  life,"  written  in 
a  familiar  style, and  usually  with  a  happy  issue.  The  deatgn  of 
it  was  to  erpose  vice  and  I'ldly  to  ridicule. 
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Comedy,  aroonf|r  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle^ 
and  new.  In  Uie  iirst^  real  characters  and  names  were  repre- 
sented; in  the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names; 
and  in  the  third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes  excelled  in  the  old  comedy,  and 
Alenander  in  the  new.^  .  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rome  but 
the  new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Naevius,  Afranius,  Plautus,  Gae- 
eiiius,  and  Terence,  oopiecl  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from  men- 
ANDBRy  who  IS  esteemea  the  best  writer  of  comedies  that  ever 
existed ;  ^  but  only  a  few  firagments  of  his  works  now  remain. 
We  may.  however,  judge  of  his  excellence  from  Terence,  his 
principal  imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the 
character  and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage. 
Thus  comedies  were  called  tooata,  in  which  the  diaracters 
and  dress  were  Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga,  so  carmen  togatum^ 
a  poem  about  Roman  affairs.  PaiETEXTATA,  vel  pr^extte,  when 
inagistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were  introduced ;  but  some 
take  these  for  tragedies ;  ^  trabeata,  when  generals  and  ofiicers 
were  introduced ;  tabernarlb,  when  the  characters  were  of  low 
rank ;  palliatjb,  when  the  characters  were  Grecian,  from/Mi/^tttiR, 
the  robe  of  the  Greeks ;  motoric,  when  there  were  a  great 
many  striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  passionate  expres- 
sions ;  STATARI2,  when  there  was  not  much  bustle  to  stir,  and 
little  or  nothing  to  agitate  the  passions ;  and  mixt^b,  when  some 
parts  were  gentle  and  quiet,  and  others  the  contrary.^  The  re- 
presentatimis  of  the  atellani  were  called  comcedia  atellancs. 

The  actors  of  comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe,  called  socais. 

Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  doctrt  velfacerefabulam; 
if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  stare,  stare  recto  talo,  placere,  &c. 
if  not,  cadere,  cxigi,  exsibilari,  &c. 

II.  Tragedy  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious  and 
important  action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  introduced, 
as,  heroes,  kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and  generally 
with  an  unhappy  issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy  was  to  ex- 
cite the  passions,  chiefly  pity  and  horror ;  to  inspire  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  It  had  its  name,  accords 
ing  to  Horace,  from  r(*etyoi,  &  go&t,  and  ahrt,  a  song ;  because  a 
goat  was  the  prize  of  the  person  who  produced  the  best  poem, 
or  was  the  best  actor,^  to  which  Virgil  alludes.  Eel.  iii.  22 ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  because  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  festival 
of  Racchus  after  vinl.ige,  to  whom  a  goat  was  then  sacrificed,  aa 
being  the  destroyer  of  the  vines ;  and  tlierefore  it  was  called, 

J  Her.  Sat.  J.  4.  Sp.ii.    8  Juv.  u3.  Hot.  A.  P.      k.P.WB.'V«t.^*MX.    S  O.  Or    1    ;i.  Hor. 
/-  37.  Quia.  x.  I.  28».  SUt.  SUv.VuT.  ».      nro\.?B^\>«»tv.1wAVv:.      K.  V.iu.. 

^  ijuiu.  M.  I.  4  biu't.  Uram.  t\.  Hot.      ttial.  U«. 
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rf^ytHui,  ihe  gnat'*  song,  Primi  ludi  thtatTiAd  ex  hberaiibut 
natiturU,  from  the  teatta  at  Bucvhiu.'  - 

Thkspib,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  hava  been  the  inventor 
of  trnfredy,  abnut  536  years  before  Christ,  i'.e  H-ent  nbokit  with 
his  nctnrs  from  villafe  to  rilia)^  in  a  i:nrt,  on  which  a  teiii- 
piimry  stage  nas  erei:ted,  nh^re  they  played  aad  aavg,  haiin^ 
their  faces  besmenred  with  the  lees  of  tvine,-  Mheuce  acairiiiag 
to  some,  the  name  of  Irngedy,  (jroin  t^u^,.  -vy^s,  new  u'lne  not 
refined,  nr  the  leea  of  wine,  and  fiiuc,  a  singer  j  hence  rfi/jrfijff, 
*  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threiv  out  auoffa  and  raillery 
againttt  people.) 

Thespia  was  contemporary  nith  Solan,  uho  was  a  great 
•nemy  to  his  dramatic  representations.' 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  A'tdiylut,  who  erected  a  permanent 
•tage,'  and  was  the  iurenior  of  the  mask,'  of  tlie  Ions  flowing 


rob«,'  nnil  of  the  high-healed  ahoe  or  biiakui,*  whi(.h  CrBgediam 
ivore  :  nhciicF  thsM  words  art  put  for  a  tragic  alyU,  if  for 
tragedy  iiKltj  bi  ioccui  ii  put  for  k  comedy  car  a  faiiiiliar  style. 
See  com'cdia  in  eolAurnoi  atmrgil,  nee  contra  tragiedia  tocco 
ingredituT,  comedy  does  not  itruC  in  buskini,  neither  doea 
tragedy  trip  aJoag  in  stippei*.' 


^■UuD  ■n!^"'^>!^iUB  ^  qu  cunlDltau  rusul  hcfmU   iwCnltr  ina  wuli>«,  £tan  R 

KO*  DHttiUr  Uw  Mhn  %trwu4t  tani*  ■«»  i^d*  tf   HikB  ta  tka  nfefttL 

of  IfliuBlas  H<H  war  qF  iHiluf  Uud  vilh  JEoHt  or  lAB*       It   to  fa  Ui  diklana  v^a 

itao^lUA  B(.n  iid  _lm  11^    Bot  tlHM  Buki   Mill   ludi|.  rtM    J£   ln[^ 

IaulMHt,lnwdH  n  nfn-  •nil;  ipriia^IkircuMMluI.    iintoi •!  Ui  i^aM  af  Mk« 

uiriic  lU  BUki  n  m  •»  na  tow!  In  Blpbn  ■iiar.    ijr.^i^i  oi  UM  ijwa  il  tba 

ifHkl^ar.    Hal  II  il  bS  Hir  Ibigu  Oa  Uaiaf  IbipaKa.a>    Ji-a»»  wia  pl. qatia  UWrnw 

HDlar;  ElcIDlhltllia  dhliU  Aa^  n  kiM  ibwdi qosl.    funilHai.  -  Wl^(ud.-*Uu 

Oa  alitr  kaad,  iliai  llla^i-  indiaOiki'ail  la  kla  latni)-    nuki   nsiUnf  tia    b    nan 

lai.— jluk^^ Ua  brnaloi  af  Ut  miuj^a a(i  Oil  to.  lii-    nthrrt;  bil  iri'^^lr  u<> 

Uor.  Aft.  AbL  K^    laiArIa-  aatravuaal  plldafb^.a  hh     UN- 

Df  BMki  wu  Innalad,  r^  (ba  Ivga.  mlas  awmlb  wtilck  no-    wh*. 

aiain  iirilirn  in  rrr "'  "  dan  niWa  aa  blgkiU;  I  wii       Bat  thii  ta  Ml  tha  «aJr  aoto- 

ka  wfet  Ikil  mliadaaad  uir  ^v*  IhS  at  a  leaa  Id  wbll  flaaa  1    ahia  PdIIbh  iw  ba  npiHCbad 

mafcttaaaajMHtWaiyhfana*  daj  #■  IhUwJiaTt.  Ibat  1  lM*a    liad  baa'anr  thair  dtfami  d» 

fll^'oa  atit  iatwJaaafl  aia  tot  DMbaaaabJata  driffion  tatii.    aaaliiaVaaa,    *vf«wi4rt    pt- 

wheaa  araallHElea  in  ban  tba  dT  a  nnrlb  mt  at  nuha  vol   hI^bII  idtu  of  raaabt.  ^  U  la 

litca.  Ibal^  n!  Aaabiiu  wba  ikw  orOeXnoari;  ud  Ir  n    nnlaiiid  tlum   ta   Huhnlal 

Im  diiad  la  bri>(  iipaa  Ua  cdhUif  n  ih>  Mbir  lund,  Uui   thna  dMnat  bladi ;    aai  oa 

Ui  al  Maiata.  iiUal  HdBia.  >t»li  landirM  Uii  aifaai<:aii  da-   abinntaia  af  wUtb,  aaaiwriJ- 

Kliintolaadieaok.    Waiaad  ■«  ilnn  ta  Own  ta  Iba  a>-   altina  Ibiai  Inaa. 

!■  Bawatoa.  tbat  Ja^hi  la.  idaou,  vlUnt  ana  mr  u-      Tba  >nl  aal  aaia  iiiai 


As  the  attcienla  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always 
wore  under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  corering.' 

After  Jilschylus,  followed  iionuxt.rj  aiid  Eubifidks,  who 
brought  tragedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  dieir  time 
Rnmedy  began  first  lo  be  oonsidered  as  a  distinct  nonipoeition 
Irom  tragedy ;  but  at  Home  comedy  ms  long  cuttiTated,  be- 
fore any  attempt  dii  made  to  compose  tragedies.  Nor  have 
we  any  Homan  tragedies  extant,  except  a  fen,  which  bear  the- 
name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of  Ennius, 
PacuHus,  Acciua,  &c  but  a  few  frafments. 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Ronans,  was  divided 

tlH  mm  nviHaB  b*iu  nun  iSt^SaOi^  Kilt  In^  kU  I  Hr  dmrM  (nv.  Iv  H  bhI 
Crii'"'^  "if  "^n  ""  !d!r  ^ll  jJL.WJfiHf  *»  I™"'"™'  'Jj«  ™*  ■• 

■■ll»l  iWbi  jiffji.— i.    Tl>   n-fritkunl?  inunfbinHi-   Ika  u>' rf  bhIi  ihgliulTK. 

■~i>liic!^*li|iiv,  n/u  mifiinu  ua.  at  TvriWii  r*H><i»°>H.  s«B>dir,  ik>t 

ilt  iinlsH  OKti  (iMiid  ilKai-  la  hiie,  Oi  uUrle  Hrl  tb  Hn  lad  gntia  i(  Ihi  tmpit 
tlnJr  ikuAl  UUi  bK  fm;  bi-bie  iw  iliic  Aniiluisa  but  Bml.  ImUm  tU  Itliifmt. 
MBBdjr:  ftr  fill  tkb  IbtM  wu    wan  ae iBpj^rubla  n^d  GKvrv*    inti  of  uiki    Id    ruUciLufc 

nit  Md  tusk  0DI7  dlSnad  te  bum'*.  MTBi  d(  Ibra  mntmn-  fot  jWtt>  ••  nrnj  ■■>«  fcid  lb 
lOA  od  In  "SIlF™!  ■"*  ■■■    Ud  Crobjfci^  CaataMH,  Jb^    Ln   •wn  vhIh  pro>>w  to  IL  uA 


SM 
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intofiva  Bcti;'  Uie  subdiTuion  into  seenw  is  thouglit  to  be  a 
■Dodem  inventioii. 

'  BatweeD  the  ads  of  a  tragsdy  were  inlrodoced  n  number  of 
■ingets,  cnlled  the  CHOnca,  who  indeed  appear  to  hai'e  been 
alwayi  present  on  the  stage.  The  chief  of  Uiem,  who  apoke  to* 
the  Test,  MM  called  choragv*  or  corsphteua.  But  CHOBiens  is 
uaoally  put  for  the  penon  who  furnished  the  dresaea,  and  took 
care  of  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,'  and  choragiian  for  ibe 
■ppaintua  itself^'  choragia  for  choragi ;  hence  f(J»rB  ckoragiua 
glotiie,  something  that  one  majr  boast  of.*. 

The  chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedj,  aa  we  tee 
Irom  Aristophanes ;  but  when  its  eKcesslTe  ]icenf»  was  sup' 
prsMel  by  law,  the  chorus  likewise  was  silenced.  In  Plautus 
a  choragus  appears  and  nmkea  a  speech.' 

Tbe  irnuic  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  Grst 
WIS  small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes ; '  but  afterwards  it  wa> 
bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes,  and  a  louder  sound. 

Some  flutes  were  double, 
and  of  various  forms.  Those 
most  frequently  mentioned 
•re  the  ttbiis  dextrte  and  «i- 
niitrie,  para  and  impare», 
which  have  occasioned  so 
much  disputation  among  crl- 
liai,  and  still  appear  not  to 
be  suCQciently  ascertained. 
The  most  probable  opinion 
is,  that  the  double  flute  con- 
sisted of  two  tubes,  which 
were  so  joined  togetlier  as  to 
have  but  one  mouth,  and  so 
were  bolh  blown  at  once. 
That  wbich  the  musician 
played  on  with  his  right  hand 
was  tailed  tib'a  dextra,  the 
right-handed  flute  ;  with  his 
left,  tibia  linistra,  the  left. 
handed  flute.  The  latter  had 
but  few  holes,  and  sounded  a 
deep  serious  bass ;  the  other 
had  more  holes,  and  a  sharper  and  more  liTely  tone.'  When 
two  nghl  or  txto  left-handea  flutes  were  joined  together,  they 
irere  called  tibim  parts  dextrm,  or  tibi^  pares  sinislres.  The 
flutes  of  diflerrnt  sorts  were  called  tibim  impares,  or  tibix  dcxtrx 


et  tiaiifra.  The  rig-hl'tiaiided  flutos  were  Ae  aame  with  what 
wen  called  the  Lydian  flates,'  and  the  left-handed  with  the 
Tyrian  flulea.'  Hence  Virgil,  biforem  dot  tibia  cantam,  i.  e. 
biaonan,  imtiarem.  Ma,  ix.  6  IS.  Sometimes  the  flute  was 
crooked,  and  a  then  called  tibia  Phrygia  or  contTi.' 

ill.  Pantohimeb  were  representation!  hy  dumb-thow,  in 
whkh  the  actois,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  with  their 
performances  (mini  rel  paniomimfj,  expressed  every  thine  by 
their  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaking;*  hence  calleaalio 
chironomL'  But  ^astotntnti  i*  always  put  for  the  actara,  who 
were  likewise  called  pianipedet,  because  they  were  without 
■hoes.*  They  wore,  howeTer,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals, 
.  called  sciaiLLi  or  acabella,  which  made  a  raltUng  noise  when 
they  danued.' 

The  pantomimes  are  said  to  hafe  been  the  invention  of 
Auruatus ;  for  before  his  time  the  nu'nii  both  spoke  and  acted. 

MiMUB  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted,  not 
only  on  the  stage,  but  elsewhere.' 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or 
farces'  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  in  the  time  of  Julius 
CiGsar.  The  most  famous  pantomimes  under  Ausnstus  were 
Py lades  and  Bathyllus,  the  &TOurite  of  Miecenaa."'  He  is  called 
by  the  scholiast  on  Penius,  t.  133,  his  freedmau;"  and  by 
Juvenal,  moUU,  -n.  63.  Between  them  there  was  a  constant 
.  emulation.  Pylades  being  once  reproved  by  Augustus  on  this 
account,  replied,  "  It  is  expedient  Jot  you,  that  the  attention  of 
the  people  should  be  engaged  about  us."  Pylades  was  the 
great  favouiite  of  the  public.  He  was  once  banished  by  the 
power  of  the  opposite  party,  bnt  soon  afterwards  restored.  Tfas 
actions  of  the  difTerent  plnyeis  sometimes  carried  their  discords 
to  such  a.  length,  that  they  terminated  in  bloodsfaed." 

■  ud  AtHKFrvHlCBnllr.  dT  i^b  ^i^a,  BDiL  offFr-  k«iHM,ii  HqH  llUu  li.  47,  SjcE.  C^Bi.  aft." 
(L  WM  mmmiXM  or  (n      «il  Dp  ID    IbuK    iliBir      Eawt*    ADliMl,    Ba      Nt,  4.0tb.  3.CnL4A. 

-  i.b»d'ii>rtu<i»"'gi  •  '  s.'  'nrr''>»i^r«<  i<    SikChiin^.L™  io"^^L'j^^L''m  ii^'. 


II  •-•>  niiiUr      rnu"«UhUrii.    12  S^l,  Tti.  ST.  Urn. 
inxd  St  Iti     Hl.HPpnlltainr  >     Iit. II.  tu«b.  Su. 4. 
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The  Romans  had  rope-danoen/  ivho  uMd  to  be  introdmaed 
in  the  time  of  the  play,^  and  persons  who  seemed  to  fly  in  the 
air,'  who  darted  *  their  bodies  from  a  machine  called  petaurum, 
▼el  -wt ;  also  interludes  or  mnsical  entertainments^  called  embo- 
LiA,  or  acroamata;  but  this  last  word  is  usually  put  for  tlie 
actors,  musicians,  or  repeaters  themselves,  who  were  also  em- 
ployed at  private  entertainments.^ 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people 
calling  out  for  various  shows  to  be  exhibited ;  as  the  represen- 
tation of  battles,  triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  uncommon 
animals,  and  wild  beasts,  &c.  The  noise  which  the  people 
made  on  these  occasions  is  compared  by  Horace  to  the  raging 
of  the  sea.®  In  like  manner,  their  approbation  ^  and  disappro- 
bation,^ which  at  all  times  were  so  much  regarded.' 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play  were  called 
actores  primarum  partium;  the  second,  gecuttdarum  partunn; 
the  third,  tertiarumy  kcJ^ 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performed  their 
parts,  or  pleased  the  spectators.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an 
actor  always  said  plauditb." 

The  actors  who  were  most  approved  received  crou-ns,  &c  as 
at  other  games;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers,  tied 
round  the  head  with  strings,  called  struppi,  strophia,  v.  -iola^ 
afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brass  gilt,^^  called  coaoLLiE  or  corol-' 
laria  ;  first  made  by  Crassus  of  gold  and  silver.^*  Hence  corci«- 
larium,  a  reward  given  to  players  over  and  above  their  just 
hire,^*  or  any  thing  given  above  what  was  promised.***  I'he 
emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  players  should  receive 
from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces,*^  but  not  more.^ 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited 
Wfis  called  theatrum,  a  theati*e.*^  In  ancient  times  the  people 
viewed  the  entertainments  standing ;  hence  stantes  for  specta- 
tors ;  ^  and  A.  U.  599,  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  prohi- 
biting any  one  to  make  seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city,  or 
within  a  mile  of  it.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was 
building,  was,  by  the  appointment  of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be 
pulled  down,  as  a  thing  hurtful  to  good  morals.^* 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected. 
The  most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  .^milius  Scaurus,  when  aedile, 

I  funambnli,     tchcrno*      ii.  4.  Nep.  Att.  14.  Cic.  Cce.  15.  Asc.  loe.      tH-  24.  Cic.  Vrrr.  iii. 

baUe  rel  nenrobatK.  6  Ep.  II.  i.  1^9.  II  Quin.    vi.     1.    C  c      79.  ir.  22.  SueUAug. 

t  Ter.  Hec.  ProL  4.  34.  7  pUnaiis.  Rose  Com.  S.  At.  i.  'i,      45. 

Jur.  iii.  77.  8  aibiluB,  atrffpitos.  fre-      Iti.  Ter.  16  Cic*   Verr.   iii.   £0. 

S  petmritta.  mitos,    clamor,     U>ni<  18  FesU  Plin.  xxi.  1.  Plin.  ix.  35.  g.  57. 

4  Jactaluuit  rel  exeotie-      truum,  Cic.  Fam.  Tiii.  13  e  lamina  wrea  tenni    17  aurei. 

bant.  8.  ftstnla  paatoriiia.  At.  inaurata  aut  inargenta-    18  C'pitolin.  11. 

3  Feat.  Jur.  sir.  285.      16.  ta.  ]9  a  5m«^uu,  rideo. 

M»a.  UL  438.  MmtU  it.  9  Cic  Pis.  2T.  SexV.  64  U  ^m.xi\.%^3.  «  Cic.  Am.  7. 

86.  Cic.  Sext  64.  Ver.      — £6.  Hor.Od.\.W.v\.  \b  wMa\<«ttV«»"iP*»  i\  t«»\>»Ttkm     ^^nUicia 
ir.  82.  Anh.  0.  Suet.       17.  fm«4  A««\w«  wOJm.     W;W.    \X^,    %v 

Aug.  77.  MMcrob.  Sat.  10  Ter.   Phor.  rfo\.  W.      L.  UW.Wi.nw.  t?.    -..Xnxu.N  A.>\*^.^x.VA. 
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wliirJi  vODtained  90,000  persons,  and  waa  adoined  irilh amazing 
mafnifioence,  and  at  an  incredible  expensa.* 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  C»sar,  st  the  funeral  exhibition  in 
honour  of  hia  father,'  made  two  iarge  theatres  of  wood,  adjain- 
iiig  to  one  another,  suspended  each  on  hinges,'  and  looking' 
oppotite  ivays,*  so  that  the  icenes  should  not  disturb  each  other 
by  their  noise ; '  in  both  of  which  he  acted  stage  pluya  in  the 
former  part  of  the  day ;  then  having  suddenly  wheeled  tliem 
rDund,  so  that  they  etood  oveivacainst  one  another,  and  thus 
foroiea  an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited  ^ows  of  gladiators  in 
the  afternoon/ 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  atone  iu  bis  second 
consulship,  which  coolaiued  40,000 ;  but  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  aniniadTer«ion  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a 
temple  to  Venus.  There  vere  afterwards  several  theatre.^,  and 
in  particular  those  of  Maccellus  and  of  Balbus,  near  tliat  of 
Pompey  ;  hence  called  tria  theatra,  the  three  theatres.' 

Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  lop.  and,  in  excessive  heat  or 
rain,  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  amphi- 
theatre, but  ill  later  limes  they  were  rotried.^ 

Among  the  (ireeks,  public  assemblies  mere  held  in  the 
theatre ;  and  among  the  Komans  it  was  usual  to  scourge  male- 
factors on  the  stage.'     This  the  Greeha  called  diBTfi^»>  et 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semidrcolar  form,  like  tlie 
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bolf  of  an  aniphiilieatre.^  The  benches  or  >ents  '  rose  ahoire 
oue  another,  and  were  distributed  to  the  different  orders  in  the 
same  manner  at  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  foremost  ron-s  next 
the  stage,  called  orcfuatra,  were  assigned  to  the  senators  and 
Ambassadors  of  foreign  states ;  fourteen  roHs  behind  them  to 
the  equites,  and  the  rest  to  the  people.  The  whole  was  called 
CAVKA.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  cnvea  prima,  or  inm  ; 
the  last,  cavea  ultima  or  gumma  ;  the  middle,  cavea  media.* 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers  were 
called  scena,  postgcenium,  proscenium,  pulpiium,  and  orcliestra, 

1.  ScENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statues,  and 
pictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plays 
exhibited,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  ^^n.  i.  166,  432.  The  oma- 
luents  sometimes  were  inconceivably  magnificent^ 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  machines, 
it  was  called  scrna  vkrsatilis  ;  when  it  was  drawn  aside,  scera 

DUCTILIS.* 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,^  which,  contrary  to 
the  modem  custom,  was  dropt '  or  drawn  down,  as  amonr  us 
the  blinds  of  a  carriage,  when  the  play  began,  and  raised'  or 
drawn  up  when  the  piny  was  over ;  sometimes  also  between  the 
acts.  The  machine  by  which  this  was  done  was  called  exostba. 
Curtains  and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  private 


THBA-ntX. 

In  the  Roman  theatre,  the  eon- 
•tiuciioii  of  the  orchestra  and 
stage  was  as  follows. — The  for- 
mer was  bounded  towarda  the 
eavea  by  a  semicircle.  Com- 
plete the  circle,  draw  the  diame- 
ters BB,  HH,  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  and  inscribe  four 
equilateral  triangles,  whose  ver- 
tices shall  fall  severally  upon 
the  enda  of  the  diameters ;  the 
twelve  angles  of  the  triangles 
will  divide  the  circomference  in- 
to twelve  equal  portions.^  The 
tide  of  the  triangle  opposite  to 
the  angle  at  B  will  be  parallel 
to  the  diameter  HH,  and  deter- 
mines the  place  of  the  scene,  as 
H  H  determines  the  front  of  the 
sta«;e,  or  pulpitwn.  By  this 
conatruction  the  stage  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  audience,  and  made 
considerably  deeper  than  in  the 
Greek  theatre,  its  depth  being 
determined  at  a  quarter  of  the 
diameter  of  the  orchestra,  which 
itself  was  usually  a  third,  or 
somewhat  more,  of  the  diameter 
of  the  whole  building.  The 
length  of  the  stage  was  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  orchestra. 
The  increased  depth  of  the  stage 
WM  rendered  necessary  by  toe 


greater  naaiher  of  persons  as- 
sembled ori;l|ti  the  chorus  and 
mnsicians  bebg  placed  here  by 
tlie  Romana.  A  further  cnnse- 
qoence  of  the  eonstruoiion  is, 
that  the  circumference  of  the  ca- 
vea could  not  exceed  oue  hun- 
dred and  eighty  degrees.  Some- 
times, however,  the  capacity  of 
the  theatre  was  increased  by 
throwing  thff  stage  further  back, 
and  contmoinfl^  the  seats  in  right 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  orchestra.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  peat  theatre  at 
Pompeii.  Withm  the  orchestra 
were  drenlar  ranges  of  seats  for 
the  senate  and  other  distinguish- 
ed persons,  leaving  a  level  plat- 
form in  the  centre.  The  seven 
angles  which  fail  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  orchestra  mark 
the  places  at  which  staircases 
up  to  the  first  praecinctio,  or 
lauding,  were  to  be  placed; 
those  leading  from  thence  to  tiie 
second,  if  there  were  more  than 
one,  were  placed  intermediately 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  each 
cuneus.  The  number  of  stair* 
cases,  whether  seven,  five,  or 
three,  of  course  depended  on  the 
size  of  the  theatre.  In  the  great 
theatres  of  Rome,  the  space  be- 
tween   the   orchestra  and  first 


praMsinctio,  nsnally  cotiabttng  of 
fourteen  Mats,  was  reserved  far 
the  equestrian  order,  tribunes, 
&c. :  all  abiive  these  were  the 
seats  of  the  plebeians.  Women 
were  appointed  by  Augustus  lo 
sit  in  the  portico,  which  enciMB. 
passed  the  whole.  The  lowest 
range  of  seats  was  raised  above 
the  area  of  the  oreheatra  one- 
sixth  of  its  diameter;  the  height 
of  each  seat  is  directed  not  i«  ex- 
ceed one  foot  four  inches,  nor  to 
lie  less  than  one  foot  three.  The 
breadth  is  not  to  exceed  two  feet 
four  inches,  nor  to  be  leas  than 
one  foot  ten.  The  stage,  to  con- 
snit  the  convenience  of  thoae 
who  sit  in  the  orchestra,  is  only 
elevated  five  feet,  less  thsn  hau 
the  height  given  to  the  Greciaa 
stage.  The  five  angles  of  the 
triansles  not  yet  disposed  of  de> 
termme  the  disposition  of- the 
scene.  Opposite  the  centre  oae 
are  the  regal  doors ;  oo  each 
side  are  those  by  which  the  se- 
condary characters  entered.  Be> 
hind  the  scene,  as  in  the  Greek 
theatre,  there  were  apartneate 
for  the  actor* -tn  retire  into,  and 
the  whole  was  usually  surrouBd- 
ed  with  porticoes  and  gardens. 
These  porticoee  were  generally 
used  for  rehearsal. 


1  PJin,  xxxvi.  16. 
2  grttdas  nl  cunei. 
S  Su0t.    Aug.   44.  Cic 


Srn.  14. 
4  ritr.  V.  8.Va\.  Wax. 
ii.  4.  6.  PUn.  xxxvV.l9. 
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houses,  called  aukea  Mtalica,  because  said  to  have  been  first 
invented  at  the  court  of  Attalus,  king  of  PergamuSy  in  Asia 
Minor.^ 

2.  PosTBCKNiuMy  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
dressed  and  undressed ;  and  where  those  things  were  supposed 
to  be  done  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  exhibited  on  the 
stage.^ 

3.  Proscrnium,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
appeared. 

'rtie  place,  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called 
PULPiTUM ;  and  the  place  where  they  danced  orchestra,  which 
was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  pulpiiwnu  Hence  ludibria 
scena  etpulpiio  digna^  buffooneries  fit  only  for  the  stage.^ 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.    LEVYING  OF  SOLDIERS. 

The  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citizen  wa9 
obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service  required, 
flrom  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty-six ;  nor  at  first  could  any 
one  enjoy  an  office  in  the  city  who  had  not  served  ten  campaigns. 
Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and 
every  horseman  ten.  At  first  none  of  the  lowest  class  were  en- 
listed as  soldiers,  nor  freedmen,  ujdess  in  dangerous  junctures. 
But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by^larius.^ 

The  Romans,  during  the  exiflltence  of  their  republic,  were 
almost  always  engaged  in  wars ;  first  witii  the  different  states 
of  Italy  for  near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  years 
more  in  subduing  the  various  countries  which  composed  that 
immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly 
proclaiming  it  This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called  feciales. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themseives  injured  by  any  nation, 
they  sent  one  or  more  of  these  feciales  to  demand  redress ;  * 
and  if  it  was  not  immediately  given,  thirty-three  days  were 
granted  to  consider  the  matter,  after  which,  war  might  be  justly 
declared.  Then  the  feciales  again  went  to  their  confines,  and 
having  thrown  a  bloody  spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war 
against  that  nation.**  The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced 
before  he  threw  the  spear  was  called  clariqatio.^  Afterwards, 
when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried  on  with  distant 
nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a  certain  field  near 

t  Hor.  Bpb  K.  189.  Art.      Vire.  Mu.  i.  701.  21.  xsiL   11.  57.  SslL    6  Liy.  i.  88. 
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Uia  city,  nhieb  wm  called  imma  noatUTi.  Thus  Au^futtus  i*'- 
dared  war  protiBSBedly  aj^aioit  Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  agaLoM 
Antony.  So  Marcus  Antoninus,  befoTa  he  set  out  to  the  iiur 
ogBinit  the  ScfUiiane,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  t«inple  of 
Bellona  into  the  ager  hoitilis} 

In  the  first  airea  of  the  republic,  four  lefrions  for  tbe  most 
part  were  annually  railed,  t»a  to  each  conaul ;  for  two  legioM 
uomposed  a  consular  army.  But  oftener  a  greater  number 
waa  railed,  ten,  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-.one,  twenty-three.* 
Under  Tiberius  twenty-live,  even  in  time  of  peaoe,  besides  tbe 
troops  in  Italy,  and  the  forces  of  the  allies:  andet  Adrian 
thirty.  In  the  5S9th  year  of  the  city,  upon  a,  report  of  a 
Gallic  tumult,  Italy  alone  ii  said  to  ha?e  armed  60,000  cavalry, 
and  700,000  fooL^  But  in  after-limes,  when  the  land*  were 
cultivated  chiaQy  by  slaves,'  it  was  not  so  easy  to  procure 
soldiers.  Hence,  af^r  the  destruction  of  Quintilius  Varus  and 
his  anny  in  GeTuaoy,  A.  U.  763,  Augustus  could  not  raise 
forces  even  to  defend  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  ivas  afraid  the 
Germans  and  Gauls  would  attack,  writhouC  using  the  greatest 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  ofliRe,  appointed  a 
day,'  on  which  all  thoie  who  were  of  tlie  military  age  ahouM  be 
present  in  the  cnpitol' 

On  the  day  appointed,  tbe  coniuls,  seated  in  their  nurule 
chairs,"  held  a  levy.' by  the  assistanne  of  the  military  or  legionary 
tribunes,  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons."'     It 
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was  determined  by  lot  in  wliat  manner  the  tribes  sliould  be 
called. 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of 
each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name 
under  a  severe  penalty.^  They  were  careful  to  choose  ^  those 
first,  who  had  what  were  thought  lucky  names,^  as,  Valerius, 
Salvius,  Statorius,  &c.^  Their  names  were  written  down  on 
tables ;  hence  scribere,  to  enlist,  to  levy  or  raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was 
the  greatest  alacrity  to  enlist,^  but  this  was  not  always  the  case. 
Sometimes  compulsion^  was  requisite;  and  those  who  refused^ 
were  forced  to  enlist  ^  by  fines  and  corporal  punishment.' 
Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  or  sold  as  slaves. 
Some  cut  ofi^  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to  render  themselves  unfit 
for  service :  hence  pollice  trunci,  poltroons.  But  this  did  not 
screen  them  from  punishment.  On  one  occasion,  Augustus  put 
some  of  the  most  refractory  to  death.*'' 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption  from 
military  senrioe,^^  of  which  the  chief  were,  age,^  if  above  fifty; 
disease  or  infirmity ;  *^  ofiice,^^  being  a  magistrate  or  priest ; 
favour  or  indulgence  ^^  granted  by  the  senate  or  people.*^ 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time.^' 
Such  as  claimed  this  exemption,  applied  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons^^^  who  judged  of  the  justice  of  their  claims,^  and  in- 
terposed in  their  behalf  or  not^  as  they  judged  proper.  But  this 
was  sometimes  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  And  the 
tribunes  themselves  sometimes  referred  the  matter  to  the 
consuls.^ 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in 
Italy,  or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  tuxultus,^^  no  re- 
gard was  had  to  these  excuses.^  Two  flags  were  displayed  ^ 
from  the  capitol,  the  one  red,^  to  summon  the  infantry,^  and  the 
other  green,^  to  summon  the  cavalry.^ 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through  the 
usual  forms,  the  consul  said,  gui  rrmpubligam  salyam  esse  vult, 
MB  sBQUATUR.  This  was  called  conjuratio,  or  evocatio,  and  men 
thus  raised,  conjubati,  who  were  not  considered  as  regular 
soldiers.^ 
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Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sodden  alarm  ^  were  called  subitabii,' 
or  TUMULTUARii,  Dot  Only  at  Rome,  but  also  in  the  proyincee, 
when  the  sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlist,  who  were  called 
CAusARii.'  If  slaves  were  found  to  have  obtruded  themseWes 
into  the  serrice/  they  were  sometimes  punished  capitally.' 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  equites,  and 
each  had  a  horse  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them  by 
the  public.' 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  some  equites  served  on  their 
own  horses.^  But  that  was  not  usually  done ;  nor  were  there, 
as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman  army,  bat  firom 
the  equites,  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who  made  a  great  alteration 
in  the  military  system  of  the  Romans  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects. 

After  that  period,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of 
Roman  equites,  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy, 
and  the  other  provinces ;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  whi<^  is  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to 
repeat  over  the  words  of  the  military  oath,^  and  the  rest  swwe 
after  him.'    £very  one  as  he  passed  along  said,  idbm  in  mb.^' 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  the 
same.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their 
commander,  and  not  desert  their  standards,  &c.  Sometimes 
those  below  seventeen  were  obliged  to  take  the  military  oath.^* 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  enemy. 
Hence  sacramenta  is  put  for  a  military  life.  Livy  says,  that  it 
was  first  legally  exacted  in  the  second  Punic  war,^  where  be 
seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  oath  (sagramentum) 
which  formerly  was  taken  voluntarily,  when  the  troops  were 
embodied,  and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  century  of  foot, 
swore  among  themselves  {inter  se  equites  decuriati,  peditet  ceRf 
turiati  conjttrabant,)  to  act  like  good  soldiers,  {sese  fugcs  ac 
formidinis  ergo  non  abituros,  neque  ex  ordine  recessurot,)  and  the 
oath  (jusjurandum)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes, 
after  the  levy,  (ex  voluntario  inter  ipsos  faidere  a  tribunis  ad 
legitimamjurisjitrandi  actionem  translatum,)  On  occasion  of  a 
mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew.^^ 

Under  the  emperors,  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in 
the  military  oath,  and  this  oath  used  to  be  renewed  every  year 
on  their  birth-day,  by  the  soldiers  and  the  people  in  the  pro- 
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vinces,  also  on  the  kalends  of  January.^  On  certain  occasions, 
persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the  i^oontry  to  raise  soldiers, 
called  coNguisiTORES,  and  the  force  used  for  that  purpose, 
coERCiTio  vel  conquisitio,  a  press  or  impress.'  Sometimes  par- 
ticular commissioners  ^  were  appointed  tor  that  purpose. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  bad  served  out  their  tiroe,^  were  often 
induced  again  to  enlist,  who  were  then  called  evocati.  Galba 
^ye  this  name  to  a  body  of  equites,  whom  he  appointed  to 
guard  his  person.^  'i'he  evocati  were  exempted  from  all  the 
drudgery  of  military  service.^ 

Auer  Lfitium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  er  admitted 
into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  the  double  of  cavalry,  sometimes 
more.^  The  consuls,  when  about  to  make  a  levy,  sent  them 
notice  what  number  of  troops  they  required,^  and  at  the  same 
time  appointed  the  day  and  place  of  assembling.^ 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised  ^  much  in 
the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  Romans.  They  were  paid 
by  their  own  states,  and  received  nothing  from  the  Romans  but 
com ;  on  which  account  they  had  a  paymaster  (qtuBstar)  of  their 
own.^  But  when  all  the  Italians  were  admitted  into  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated  with  those  of  the 
repubUc 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  irere  called 
auxiliaries.^^  They  usually  received  pay  aiid  clothing  from  the 
republic,  although  they  sometimes  were  supported  by  those  who 
sent  them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  are  said  to 
have  been  the  Oeltiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537.  But  those 
must  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries,  who  are  often 
mentioned  before  that  time.^' 

Under  the  emperors  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great 
measure  composea  of  foreigners ;  and  Uie  provinces  saw  with 
regret  the  flower  of  their  youth  <»rried  off  for  that  purpose.^ 
£ach  district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  opulence. 
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II.   DIVISION  OF  THE  TROOPS  IN  THE  ROMAN  ARMY  ; 
THEIR  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  AND  DRESS. 

Aftsb  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath  adminis- 
tered, the  troopi  were  formed  into  leg^ions.^  Kadi  legion  was 
divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniplea,  and 
each  maniple  into  two  centuries.'  So  that  there  were  thirty 
maniples,  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion ; '  and  if  there  had 
always  been  100  men  in  each  century,  as  its  name  imports,  the 
legion  would  have  consisted  of  6000  men.  But  this  was  not  the 
case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different 
times.^    In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  was  4200. 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion,  caUed 
JUSTUS  EguiTATus,  OT  ALA.^  They  were  divided  into  ten  turma 
or  troops ;  and  each  turma  into  three  decuria,  or  bodies  of  ten 
men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  legion 
were  three,  the  hastaii,  principea,  and  triarii. 

The  HASTATi  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought  with 
long  spears,^  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside  as  inconvenient. 
They  consisted  of  young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed 
the  first  line  in  battle.^ 

The  PBiNCiPEs  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigour  of  life : 
they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  they  seem  to  have 
been  posted  first ;  whence  their  name. 

The  TRiARii  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who  formed 
the  third  line ;  whence  their  name.  They  were  also  called 
piLANi,  from  the  pilum.  or  javelin  which  they  used;  and  tlie 
hastati  and  principes^  who  stood  before  them,  antepilani. 

There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops  called  velites,  from  their 
swiftness  and  agility,^  the  light-armed  soldiers,^"  first  instituted 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  These  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
legion,  and  had  no  certain  post  assigned  them ;  but  fought  in 
scattered  parties  where  occasion  required,  usually  before  the 
lines.     To  them  were  joined  the  slingers  and  archers.^^ 
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tions.  The  Baleari- 
ana,  or  the  people  of 
tbe  ialands  now  called 
Majorca  and  Minorca, 
eoEceUed  at  the  sling. 
Thef  ^vf*  *o  attentive 
ia  azereiaing  thdr 
foaAh  \n  the  use  of  it, 
t!ha,l  W*"}  4Sh4  unit  ^c«« 
^]ki«m  \^«\t  1«qA  xu  ^« 


hit  a  mark.  The  Ba- 
learians  were  rwj 
mneh  eraphnrfd  in  the 
armies  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians  and  Roawns, 
and  greatljr  oontribated 
to  the  gaining  of  rkto- 
ries.  lAvj  mentions 
some  citica  of  Achaia, 
Egium,  Patm,  and 
Dynus,  whose  inluiA. 
tanta  were  still  more 
dezt'>rous  at  the  sling 
>}kux  \K«    BaleariaHS. 


The  light-anaed  Uoopg  wrre  anciently  cilM  firemariip 
mrarii^  and,  according-  to  M>m«,  accenti.  Otheis  make  the 
iKcaui  supernumerary  loldien,  vho  attended  the  army  t«  supply 
the  place  of  those  legionary  aoldiers  who  died  or  were  RJaio.' 
In  the  meantime,  however,  they  were  ranked  among  the  lis;hl- 
armed  troops.  These  were  formed  into  distinct  companies,' 
itnd  are  sometimei  opposed  to  the  legionary  cohorts.* 

The  soldiers  nere  often  denominated,  especially  under  the 
emperors,  from  the  number  of  the  lep'on  in  whidi  they  Here ; 
thus,  primojii,  the  soldiers  of  [Jie  first  lefrJon ;  secundanr,  terti- 
ani,  quartani,  quinlrmi,  decimani,  tertiadecitaatti,  vicesimatU, 
dvodtvicainumi,  duo  el  vicemmaai,  &c.' 

The  vtlitei  were  equipped  nith  bows,  slings,  seren  javelins  or 
apeara  with  slender  points  like  arrntvs,  so  that  when  thrown 
tliey  bent  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy ; '  a 
Spanish  sword,  havinn;  both  edge  and  point ;  a  round  buckler 
{mux)  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  wood  and  oavered 
with  leather ;  and  a  helmet  or  casque  for  the  head  (silki  rel 
ffokrta),  generally  made  of  the  sidn  of  some  wild  beast,  Ia 
appear  the  more  terrible." 


ifAi  ^    TnthvA,\'S;<. 


SOS 
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Tim  arma  of  tlia  hailati,  prmciper,  and  triarii,  both  dsfinv- 
nre'  and  offensive,'  irere  in  a  great  meosiire  the  aame  : 

1.  An  oblong  shield  (acnTuii),  uith  an  iron  bnn  (uiuo)  jot 
tXng  out  in  tlie  middle,  four  feet  long  and  two  ft«t  nnd  a  half 
broad,  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little  fJites  of  in», 


and  the  whole  covered 
shield  IcLTPcui)  of  a  imaller 


bull'i  hiile  ; 


2.  A  head-piece  (oilea  vel 
eat$ia  v.  -uii)  of  brats  or  inm, 
coming  down  to  the  shoulders, 
but  leaving  tiie  face  luicevered, 
whence  the  command  of  Cssar 
at  the  battle  of  Pharadia,  which 
in  a  great  measure  determined 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  ricisH 
FEsi,  uiLEB — soldier,  strike  the 
face.'  Pompey's  cavalry  being 
chiefly  composed  of  young  men 
of  raok,  who  were  as  much  afraid 
of  having  their  risagesdisiigured 
as  of  death.  Upon  tlie  top  of 
the  helmet  was  the  creW  (chjsta), 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers 
of  Tarious  colours. 

3.  A  coat  of  mail  (lortga),  generally  made  of  leather,  covered 
with  platek  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales,  or  iron  rings  tnisled 
within  one  aoother  like  chains.'  Instead  of  the  coat  of  mail, 
most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on  the  breast  {thorax  rel  pec- 
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4.  Oreaves  for  the 

legs  (ocREf),^  some- 
times   only  on    the 

right  leg,  and  a  kind 

of  shoe  or  covering 

for  the  feety  called 

caligOy  set  with  nails,* 

used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers,'  whence  the  emperor 
Galiffula  had  his  name.  Hence  caligatus^  a  common 
soldier ;  Marius  a  caliga  ad  caruuiatum  perducttis, 
from  being  a  common  soldier/ 

5.  A  sword  (giadius  vel  enm)  and  two  long 
javelins  (pila.) 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary 
clothing  for  the  sake  of  agility,  that  they  might 
more  easily  mount  their  horses;  for  they  had  no 
stirrups  (stapijs  vel  stafed^,  as  they  were  afterwards 
called.)  When  they  were  first  used  is  uncertain. 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  classics,  nor  do 
they  appear  on  ancient  coins  and  statues.  Neither 
had  the  Romans  saddles  such  as  ours,  but  certain 
coverings  of  doth^  to  sit  on,  called  xphippia,  vel 
STRATA,  with  which  a  horse  was  said  to  be  constra- 
Tus.  These  the  Germans  despised.  The  Numidian 
horse  had  no  bridles.^ 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same 
armour  with  the  foot  Thus,  Fliny  wrote  a  book  de 
jacidatione  equestri^  about  the  art  of  using  the  jave- 
lin on  horseback.' 

Horsemen  armed  cap»a-pie,  that  is,  completely 
from  head  to  foot,  were  called  loricati  or  cata- 

PHRACTI.^ 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,' 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn, 
usually  month  about.  In  battle,  a  tribune  seems  to 
have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a 
thousand  men ;  hence  called  in  Greek  ;e/X/«^;^o^, 
vel  'Yis»  Under  the  emperors  they  were  chosen 
chiefly  from  among  the  senators  and  equites ;  hence 
called  LATiCLAVii  and  ANausTicLAvii.  One  of  these 
seems  to  be  called  tribunus  cohortis,  and  their 
command  to  have  lasted  only  six  months ;  hence 


JK 


m 


I  Liv.  ix.  40.  tMniiw  3  gregarii  vel  ninipu-      Att  it.  8.                        1  'VoV^Yk.  Vu  ^   V\\tu 

■  rrarvm,  Virif.  ^.  xi  laivs  mililec  5  Te«t\it»tragn\a.                "Ea.  \\\.  ^. 

777.  4  Sen.  Ben.  v.  16.  Snet.  6  Hor.  Eb.  \.  U.    AA.    %  \a^.  xtw.  Vfe  'kwiw 

2Jur.  xti.  §t.  V0g.  }.  Oil.  uu  «.  Aug.  25.      Uy.  xti.M.  iwixv.  U.      ^^. 

*«.  Tac  Ann    i.  41.  Cie.      Gasv.B.  Q.W.^              «>w«'^\VN. 
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VjlUd  BBMB8TRI8  TRTBUNATU8,    OT  SRMB8TRE  AUBUH,^   becaute'  tbey 

had  the  ririit  of  wearing^  a  golden  ring. 

The  tribuoes  chose  the  officers  who  commanded  the  een^ 
tuiies,'  from  aroonsr  the  common  soldiers,  according  to  Uieir 
merit'  But  this  office  ^  was  sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  con- 
sul or  proconsul  through  finvour,  and  even  for  money.^ 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling  (yitu): 
hence  vite  donari,  to  be  made  a  centurion ;  viiem  poscere,  to 
aik  Uiat  office ;  gerere,  to  bear  itj 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  distinguished  by  the  title  prior,  former,  and 
posterior^  latter,  because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before 
the  otlier.'  Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions 
all  at  once  through  interest.^ 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  ihe  first  maniple  of  the 
iriarii,  was  called  ceniurio  primi  pili,  Tel  primi  ordinis,  or 
primus  pilu9,  primipilug,  or  primopikti,  also  primus  ceniurio^ 
qui  primum  piium  ducebat,  diux  legionis  (o  ttytfiup  rtv  ray 
fMtTOf»y  He  presided  over  all  the  other  centuriotis,  and  had 
the  charge  of  the  eagle,^*'  or  chief  standard  of  the  legion, 
whereby  he  obtained  Doth  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked 
among  the  equites.  He  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war  with 
the  consul  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were  called 
minores  ordine}^ 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  triariiy  was  called  primipilus  posteriory  so  the  two  cen- 
turions of  the  second  maniple  of  the  triariiy  prior  ceniurio,  and 
posterior  centurio  secundi  pili,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who 
was  called  centurio  decimi  pili,  prior  et  posterior.  In  like 
manner,  primus  princeps,  secundus  princeps,  &a  Primus  has- 
tatus,  &c.  Thus  there  was  a  large  field  for  |Nromotion  in  the 
Roman  army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a  centurion ;  from 
being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of  hastati^^  to 
the  rank  of  primipilzis.  Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was 
said  ducere  fumestum  ordinem,  to  hold  an  honourable  rank  ;  as 
Virginius,  Liv.  iii.  44. 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants,  called 
OPTIONES,  uragi,  or  succenturiones ;^^  and  two  standard-bearers 
or  ensigns  (sioniferi  vel  vexillarii.)  ^* 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called  pr£' 

FECTUS  ALiE.** 

1  Jar.  Tii.  8.  Pliiu  Ep.  6  Cie.  Pi>.  36.  rii.  13.  41.   xzv.    19.  tenor,  Lir.  xlii.  34. 

iii.  9.  ir.  4.  Sast.  OU.  6  Luc.    vi.    146.  Jar.  Cm.  B.  G.  ii.  SS.  13  Lir.  riii.  8.  Festal 

10.  iiir.  xl.  41.  Hor.  xir.  193.  riii.  847.  PHn.  10  aquila.  in  optio. 

SMt,  i.  6. 48.  xir.  1.  ■.  3.  Tac  i.  £).  11  Tac.Hi8t.Ui. 82.  Val.  14  lir.  ri.  a  xxxr.  5. 

^omtorioaM  rel  ordi-  Or.  Art.  Xm.\.5%f.  Max.  i.   C.   II.   Jar.  Tae.  Ana.  iL  81.  IIkU 

atua  dttctont,  7  Tae.AnB.i.8SLI>i«a7>  xW.  Wl.  H%svV.«e.  i.  41.  iii.  17.  Cie.  IKr* 

S  Idr.  xJH.  94,  Oea.  ri.     Ix.  10.  ^'  ^^^^''h.^'"^*    >Oi<v    ^    ... 

S9.  Lae.  i.  649.  rJ.  145.    8  Dio.  Ui.  25.  Y«vali.Vi.n  .\V  AS.         V»  V^.TL^.vvuV. 

4  eentariomunu,  9  Dumy.  i».  10.  l*W.    \li«ft»^Y*«»!«»V»- 


'  Eadl  (unna  had  three  UECnRioRE*  or  commaiiftflrt  of  ten,  but 
he  who  was  fint  elected  connnanded  the  troo)),  and  he  nai  called 
mx  TUBM^.     Each  decurio  had  an  oplio  or  deputy  uoder  him.' 

The  troops  of  the  alliei  (nhich,  aa  well  as  the  hone,  were 
called  iLs,  from  their  beinj;;  etationed  on  the  win^a),  had  prai- 
fecla  (pRAFscTi)  appointed  them,  who  commanded  in  the  aame 
manner  as  the  legionary  tribunes.  They  were  divided  inui 
cohorts,  as  the  Roman  infantry,'  A  third  port  of  the  hone,  and 
li  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  allies,  were  selected  and  posted  near 
the  consul,  under  the  name  of  mcTHiOHDiNARii,  and  one  troop 
tailed  ABLECTi  or  lelecti,  to  serre  as  hii  lire-jcuardi.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  armi  and  inferior  officera  of  the  nllied 
troops  were  much  ibe  same  witli  thoae  of  the  Romnna. 

Two  le^ong,  with  the  due  number  of  caralry,*  and  the  allies, 
formed  what  waa  called  a  consular  army,'  about  20,000  men,  in 
the  time  of  Folybius,  1B,600.' 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-genemli  (leqiti)  under  him, 
one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war,' 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said 
to  do  it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  ; '  but  if  his  Icgatus  or 
any  other  person  did  it  by  his  command,  it  n-aa  said  to  be  done* 


'U.'"^'  '        3lg.i».(iw.'B.C.lV.    \i.l.V."^-V.- 
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by  the  auspices  of  the  consul  and  conduct  of  the  legatm.  In 
this  manuer  the  emperors  were  said  to  do  every  thing  hy  their 
auspices  although  they  remained  at  Rome;^  hence  (uuepicia, 
the  condu('.L 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called 
PALuoAMBNTUMy  CT  chlomys,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  bordered  with 
purple ;  sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers^'  and,  aooord- 
ing  to  some,  bjr  the  lictors  who  attended  the  consul  in  war.^ 
Chlamtb  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  travelling  dress  ;^  hence 
chlamydcttut,  a  traveller  or  foreigner.' 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called 
SAouM,  also  chlatnys,  an  open  robe  drawn  over  the  other  clothes, 
and  &8tened  with  a  clasp,^  opposed  to  toga,  the  robe  of  peace. 
When  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,^  all  the  citizens  put  on  the 
aagum:  hence  ett  in  sagia  civitas,  sumere  saga,  ad  saga  ires 
et  redire  ad  togas,  also  put  for  the  general's  robe ;  thus,  punico 
lugubre  mutavit  sagum,  u  e.  deposuit  coccineam  chlamydem 
Antonius,  et  accepit  nigram,  laid  aside  his  purple  robe  and  put 
on  mourning.^ 

III.   DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  ROMANS,  THEIR  MARCHES  AND 

ENCAMPMENTS. 

The  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a  night,  even 
in  the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp,  and  fortifyinjf 
it  with  a  rampart  and  ditch.^  Persons  were  always  sent  before 
to  choose  and  mark  out  a  place  for  that  purpose ;  ^®  hence  called 
META TORES ;  thus,  alttrls  castris  vel  secimdis,  is  put  for  altefQ 
die,  the  second  day ;  tertiis  castris,  quintis  castris,  &c.^ 

When  the  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or 
even  two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  castra,  and  in 
later  ages  mansio  ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  journey  of  one 
day,  or  for  an  inn,^^  as  <xra,6f4,og  among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  same 
place,  it  was  called  castra  stativa,  a  standing  camp,  astiva,  a 
summer  camp;  and  hibrrna,  a  winter  camp  (which  was  first 
used  in  the  siege  of  Veji.)*'  . 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every 
accommodation  like  a  city,  as  storehouses,^^  workshops,^'  an 
infirmary ,^^  &c.     Hence  from  them  many  towns  in  Europe  are 

1  dactuOe.-manici,  aas<  3.  Tac  Ann.  xii.  56,      Rud.  ii.  2.  9.  71.  C»s.  B.  O.  rii.  91k 

pioiis    Tiberii, — under  cum  paladatis  duriboi,    7  in  tumattu.  12  >aet.   TiU  10.  Flio. 

th«  oonduet  of  Oerma-  officara  in    red  eoata.    8  Cic  PhiL  t.  12.  viii.  xii.  14. 

Btcas  and  tlia  auapicea  Jav.  vi.  399.                      11.  xiv.  1.  Uor.  Ep.  ix.  13  Lir.  r.  2.  Ubcnii^ 

at  Tib»ria$,  Tac.  Ann.  8  LiT.  xii.  10.  xIt.  39.       27.  cula  adificarlt,   zaUL 
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'26,  88.  Or.  Trist.  ii.  5  Plaot.    PaeuA.  W.  %.     3««.4b.^\.  \5  fabrirs. 

t78.  Lir.  Hi,  fO.  sc  7.  49.                         V^  caetUa  mtaxV^  \^  xi\wc««»nxv»m. 

S  Ur.  I.  so,  yiin.  xr'u  6  Suet.  Aa«.2ft.Raal.    \\T»«uB.\i^«x.V».«« 


Tbe  fona  uf  the  Homan  camp  iias  »  square,'  and  alwafs  of 
the  same  Rgure.  In  later  ages,  in  iiuitatiuu  ol  |j>e  Ureeks,  tliey 
•omstiiDea  niMle  it  circular,  or  aiUpt«d  it  to  Ihe  nature  of  tliu 
ground."    It  wtu  surrounded  witti  a  ditch,'  usually  nine  fust 
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deep  and  twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  rainpart,^  composed  of  the 
eartii  dag  from  the  ditch,'  and  sharp  stalies "  stuck  into  it* 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side,  called  porta 
PRETORIA,  yel  extretordinaria,  next  the  enemy;  dbgumana,  op- 
posite to  the  former/  porta  principalis  dbxtra  and  principalis 

SINISTRA.^ 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and 
lower. 

Tlie  upper  part  ^  >va8  that  next  the  porta  pratoria,  in  which 
was  the  general's  tent,^  called  pr^torium,  also  auguralb,'  from 
that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the  auspices,^''  or  augustalb,  with  a 
sufficient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  praetorian  cohort^  &c. 
On  one  side  of  the  prtBtorium  were  the  tents  of  lieutenant- 
generals,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  quaestor,  gufSTORiim, 
which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  porta  decwnana, 
hence  called  qwBStoria.  Hard  by  the  quaestor^s  tent  was  die 
FORUM,  called  also  quintana,  where  things  were  sold  and  meet- 
ings held.*^  In  this  part  of  the  camp  were  also  the  tents  of  the 
tribunes,  prefects  of  the  allies,  the  evocati,  ahlecti,  and  extraordi- 
narii,  both  horse  and  foot  But  in  what  order  they  were 
placed  does  not  appear  from  the  classics.  We  only  know  that 
a  particular  place  was  assigned  both  1o  officers  ana  men,  witli 
which  they  were  all  perfectly  acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper 
by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  camp,  called  principia,  where  the  tribunal  of  the  general 
was  erected,  when  he  either  administered  justice,  or  harangued 
the  army,'^  where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts,^  and  punish- 
ments were  inflicted,  the  principal  standards  of  the  army,  and 
the  altars  of  the  gods  stood  ;  also  the  images  of  the  emperors, 
by  which  the  soldiers  swore,^^  and  deposited  their  money  at  the 
standards, ^^  as  in  a  sacred  place,  each  a  certain  part  of  his  pay, 
and  the  half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not  restored  till  the  end 
of  the  war.^® 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in 
this  manner:  the  cavalry  in  the  middle;  on  both  sides  of  them 
the  triarii,  principeSy  and  hastati ;  next  to  them  on  both  sides 
were  the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is  observable, 
were  always  posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they  should  form  any 
pl(»ts  *^  by  being  united.     It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place  of 

1  vallara.  iii.  79.  11  Quin.  viiL  8.  8.  Liv.      xxvi.  48.  Tac.  Ann.  i. 

t  ti^f.'BT.  6  Liv.  xl.  27.  X.  SI.  xxxiv.  47.  xli.  2.      3»    iv.  8.  xr.  29.  Hor. 

8  sudes,  Talli  rel  pali.  7  pars  casirorum  supe*      Suet.  Mer.  86.  Polyb.      Od.  ir.  ft.  Ep.  ii.  1.  li. 
4  Virg.  G.  iL  25.  Cats.      nor.  Yt.  38.  15  ad  vel  apud  signa. 

B.  C.n.  1.  15.  Poljrb.  8  dncis  tabemaculam.      1^  Liv.  Tii.l2  Tac.An.    16  Veg.    ii.  80.    Suet. 

xrii.  Ji,  15.  9  Tac.  Amu  ii.  IS.  xv.      i.  67.  Hisr.  iii.  13.  Don(.  7. 

9  ab  t^rgo  ChBtroram  «i     30.  Vd  V^t  4  i«idAb«nt,  Lit.    17  neqnid  norc  rei  «•■ 

boKtl   treruH,    rel    «b  Ifl  aiiguraculwn,  F«st.      xxv\\\.^\.  W«\»toa. 

Jiostm.  Liv.  iii.'S.x.'.ii.      v«l  aui^Udtoriuin,\\yg.    W  S\\»l.  OVHi.  V.  K««. 
Ci*f   a.  a.  il.  2i.  Civ.      d<;  Oaftlramel,  XA.  Ux.xvu.al.-.xA*. 
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the  velites.  They  are  supposed  to  hare  occupied  the  empty 
space  between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents,  which  was  ^0  feet 
broad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  slares  (calones  vel  servi), 
and  retainers  or  followers  of  the  camp  (lix.^).^  These  were 
little  used  in  ancient  times.  A  common  soldier  was  not  allowed 
a  slave,  but  the  officers  were.  The  lixis  were  sometimes  alto- 
H^ether  prohibited.^  At  other  times  they  seem  to  have  staid 
-without  the  camp,  in  what  was  called  procestria.^ 

The  tents  (ttntoria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  ex- 
tended with  ropes  :  hence  sub  pellibus  hiemare^  durarey  haberi, 
retineri,  in  tents,  or  in  camp.^ 

In  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  decaniis  or 
petty  officer  who  commanded  them ;  ^  which  was  properly  called 
coNTUBERNiuM,  and  they  conttibemales.  Hence  young*  noble- 
men, under  the  generaPs  particular  care,  were  said  to  serve  in 
his  tent,^  and  were  called  his  contubbrnales.  Hence,  vivere  in 
Qontubemio  alicujus,  to  live  in  one's  family.  Contubemalis,  a 
companion.'  The  centurions  and  standard-bearers  were  posted 
at  the  head  of  their  companies. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  in- 
tervals, called  VIA.  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise,^  i.  e. 
running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  pnetoriim  side;  and 
three  across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp,  called  quintana. 
Mid  two  in  die  upper,  namely,  the  pi'incipia  already  described, 
and  another  between  the  pi'tBtorium  and  the  praetorian  gate. 
Tlie  rows  of  tents  between  the  vub  were  called  stbigji.' 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  ap- 
pointed to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,^''  as  they  likewise  were  during 
the  encampment  to  perform  different  services,^^  to  procure  water, 
forage,  wood,  &c.  l<Vom  these  certain  persons  were  exempted  ,^^ 
either  by  law  or  custom,  as  the  equites,  the  evocati  and  veterans,^^ 
or  by  the  favour  ^^  of  their  commander ;  hence  called  benefici- 
▲Bii.^  But  afterwards  this  exemption  used  to  be  purchased 
from  the  centurions,  which  proved  most  pernicious  to  military 
discipline.  The  soldrers  obliged  to  perform  these  services  were 
called  munifices.^^ 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each 
l^ion   who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,   called  pRiBFECTus 

CASTRORUM.^' 

1  i|iii  esercitam  teqne-  5  qui  iis  prxfuit.  11  minUteria.  Tae.  Ann.  i.  38. 

b<uitar,  qawKtas    gra-  6  coiitabernio  ejus  mi-  12  imiuuDesoperammi*  14  beneficio. 

'tU,  Fest   Liv.  xxiii.  liUre.  litarium,  in  unum  pag*  15  Fest.CBa.B.C.  i.75. 

10.  7  Suet.   Jul.   4&  Cie.  mb  laborem  resei-vatt,  16  Veg.  W.  7.  19.  Tac. 

S  Sid.  Jag.  4ft.  CcB'.   Sn.    Pinue.    21.  -«xcuBed    from   mili.      Ann.l.  17.  Hist.  i.  46. 

3  adificii  extrft  castra,  SalLJue^.  64.Piiii.  Ep.  tary  works,  being  ie«  17  Tac.  kxctv.X.'l&.ikvt. 
FMt.  Tae. Hist. ir  itl.  i.  19.  vii  i\.  %.i^             served «nt\T«\f  foT  \V«     ^.  W\%x.  \v  "S^.X^v 

4  Fhtr.  i.  IdL  Liv.  r.  2.  8  in  longam.                       tingle  la\io«LT  ot  ^^X-      >&.  Y&. 
37.  3>'   Tjits,  Ann.  13.  9  fSnftat.                                ing.  ItW.  vVi.l. 

S»,  Cic.  Aej4.  if,  2.         iU  Juk.  viji.  147.  13  Vai  M%a.  u.  «.  1. 
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A  certain  number  of  maniples  was  appointed  to  keep  guard 
at  the  gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the  oam|k 
before  the  pratorium,  the  tents  of  the  legati,  quaBstor,  and 
tribunes,  both  by  day  and  by  night,'  ivho  were  changed  every 
three  hours.' 

ExcuBi^E  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night;  vieiLU^ 
only  by  night  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were  properly 
called  sTATioNBs,  on  the  ramparts  custoole.  But  h-tatio  is'  also 
put  for  any  post ;  hence,  vetai  Pythagoras  inju»M  imperatoris, 
id  est,  Dei,  de  priBsidio  et  statione  vitcd  decedere,  Pythagoras 
forbids  us  to  quit  our  post  and  station  in  life  without  the.  com- 
mand of  the  governor,  that  is,  of  God.  Whoever  deserted  his 
station  was  punished  with  death." 

Kvery  evening  before  the  watches  were  set,^  the  watch-word 
(symbotwn)  or  private  signal,  by  which  they  might  distingidsh 
friends  from  foes,^  was  distributed  through  the  army  by  means 
of  a  square  tablet  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  TEsssaA 
from  its  four  corners.^  On  it  was  inscribed  whatever  word  or 
words  the  general  chose,  which  he  seems  to  have  varied  every 
night  ^ 

A  frequent  watch-word  of  Marius  was  lab  dbus;  of  Sylla, 
APOLLO  oELPMicus ;  and  of  Cesar,  vbmus  obnitrix,  &Ci ;  of 
Brutus,  LiBEBTAs.^  It  wBs  giveu  '  by  the  general  to  the  tribunes 
and  praefects  of  the  allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions,  and  by 
them  to  the  soldiers.  The  person  who  carried  the  tessera  front 
the  ti'ibunes  to  the  centurions,  was  called  trssbbarius.^*' 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general 
were  made  known  to  the  troops,  which  seems  likewise  sometimes 
to  have  been  done  viva  voce}^ 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  officers 
and  friends,^  after  giving  them  his  commands,  all  tlie  trumpeis 
sounded.'^ 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round  ^^  the 
watches ;  hence  called  circuitorbs,  vel  circitores,  'litis  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  done  by  the  equites  and  tribunes, on  extrs- 
ordinary  occasions  by  the  legati  and  general  himself.  At  last 
particular  persons  were  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  tribunes.^^ 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the 
army.  Those  were  the  tuba,  straight  like  our  trumpet;  cornu, 
the  horn,  bent  almost  round ;  buccina,  similar  to  the  horn,  com- 
monly used  by  the  M'atches ;  lituus,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at 
the  end,  like  the  augur's  staif  or  lituus  ;  all  of  brass  :  whence 

1  ag«re    «zcabiat    v«l  ponerentur.  10  Tao.  Hist.  i.  25.  xxti.  15.  xxxvii.  5. 

•tatinneK  et  vigiliaa.  9  Dio.  xliii.  34.  11  Lir.  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  14  eircumire  vel  obir*. 

S  Polvb*  Ti.  33.  6  r*o«arn«  -«h  qoatoor.  xxvii.    46.   xxriii.  14.  15  Liv.  xxii.  L  zsTil 

8  Sueu  Aug,   24.  Cic.  7  Polyb.  vl.  S2.  xliv.  33.  Suet.  Galb.  6.  84.  Sail.  Jog.  4&  Vl» 

Sen.  20.  lAf,  xxv.  10.  8  S«nr.  V\rg.  Na,  xi\,  Yt  cum  ^titVKVua  dU  iii.  8. 

xlir.SS,  637.D'u».47   44.  m\lle\».V. 

4  Matmqvam  vigiliB  di«-  9  te«Mr&  daU  Ml.  Vi  lAv.  x».^.^>.v  ^\. 
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tho«e  who  blew  them  were  called  jsnbatorbs.  The  tuba  was 
used  as  a  signal  for  the  foot,  the  lituus  for  the  horse ;  but  they 
are  sometimes  confounded,  and  both  called  concha,  because 
first  made  of  shells.^ 

The  signal  was  given  for  changring  the  watches^  with  a 
trumpet  or  horn  (tuba),^  hence  ad  tertiam  buccinam,  for  vigiliamf 
and  tiie  time  was  determined  by  hour-glasses.' 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in 
exercises  (whence  the  army  was  called  bxkrcitus),  walking  and 
running **  completely  armed;  leaping,  swimming;^  vaulting^ 
upon  horses  of  wood;  shooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the 
javelin  ;  attacking  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy ; ' 
the  carrying  of  weights,  ^a^" 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp,^^  he  gave  the 
signal  for  collecting  their  baggage,^  whereupon  all  took  down 
their  tents,^^  but  not  till  they  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the 
general  and  tribunes.^^  Upon  the  next  signal  they  put  their 
baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  upon  the  third  signal 
began  to  march ;  first  the  extraordinarii  and  the  allies  of  the 
right  wing  with  their  baggage ;  then  the  legions ;  and  last  of 
all  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a  party  of  horse  in  the  rear, 
(ad  agmen  cogendum,  L  e.  colligendum,  to  prevent  straggling,) 
and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order  ^'  that  they  might 
readily  be  formed  into  a  line  of  battle  if  an  enemy  attacked 
them. 

An  army  in  close  arriiy  was  called  agmen  pilatum,  vel  justum^^^ 
When  under  no  apprehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less 
guarded.^' 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied,  act^rding 
to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground.  It  was  some- 
times disposed  into  a  square  (agmen  quaoratum),  with  the  bag- 
gage in  the  middle.'^ 

Scouts  {ttpectdatores)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground.^  A  certain  kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors 
were  called  speculatorbs.^ 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the 
military  pace,^^  and  to  follow  the  standards.^  For  that  purpose, 
when  encamped,  they  were  led  out  thrice  a  month,  sometimes 

1  Suet.  JbL  82.  Acron.  80.  Suet.  Aac.  65.  qoam  rnello.  27,  88.  zkx!s.  80.  Hirk 

Hor.  04.  i.  1.88.  Virg.  8  salitio,  Veg.  i.  18.  16  Serr.  Virg.  SLn.  xn.  Bell.  Oall.  viil.  8.  Tae> 

S>n.  t1.  167. 171.  9  exercitia   ad    pRlam,  181.  Tac.  Hist.  i.  68.  Ann.  i.  51. 

S  Tigiffls  nuUndU.  rel  palarU,   Jav.   ri.  I?  agmine  incaato,  i.  e.  19  ad  omnia  esplor«nda« 

8  taJM,   line.   riii.   24.  346.  minus  munito,  at  in.  Snet.    JnL    58.    Sail. 


iSoMy  Uv.  Tii.  35.  10  Virg.  O.  ill.  346.  ter    pacatos    docebat.      Jug. 

Twe.HisLr.Sa  11  eastra  niovere.  se.  consul, — tbeoonanl    80  Tac.  Hist.  i.  8A,  IS. 

4  Lfr.  ssri.  19*  IS  colligendi  rasa.  inarched  in  a  careless     87.  ii.  11.  33.  73  Saat. 

ff  JMT  elapiydras,  Veg.  13  tabernacula  detende.  manner,  as  throogh  a      Claud.  35.  Oth.  5, 

n.  8.  M*  p.  208.  bant.  tract  where  no  hmt\>   %\  fjra&n.  m^\\&vv  V«*^ 

6  JeaurBJa.  14  Pol/b.  n.  lity  was  to  b«  «(v^-      ^«tik. 

1  hkr,  bM.  85.  xxvi.  15  eonpotito     agmine,  hendad^LW.-awr.  ^.     ^  %\|,x».'a«««\>»-^» 

M,  xMti.  Si.  Polfb.  ri.  jmo  jtfaeri  migis  apto,  18  Lly.nx\.  37  .tolm  .  ^ 
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1  twenty  miles,  leu  or  more,  aa  the  genefai 
inclined.  They  usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  tmpty  mile*  in 
live  hours,  sometimes  with  •.  quickened  paiw '  twenty-four  mile$ 
in  thnt  time. 

The  load  which  a  Homan  soldier 
carried  n  almost  incredible;  viu- 
toali*  f<ir  fifteen  daya,  sometimes 
■■ore,'  usually  corn,  as  being  lighter, 
sometimes  dressed  food,*  ulensiis,° 
a  saw,  a  basket,  a  mattock,*  an  axe, 
II  hook,andlea(liernthon^,'  a  chain, 
II  pa^  Sec,  stakes  usually  three  or 
four,  sometimes  twelve,'  the  ivhole 
limonDtiDg  to  sixty  pounds  weiglit, 
bosides  arms  ;  for  a  Homan  soldier 
considered  these  not  as  a  burden, 
but  as  a  part  of  himself.'  Under 
tiiis  load  they  commonly  marched 
twenty  miles  a  day,  sometimes 
more.  There  were  beasts  of  burden 
fi»  carrying  the  lenb,  mills,  bof- 

page,     &C.       (JDMBNTA      BIBCINUIIA.)      , 

ilw  ancient   Romans  rarely   used 
wuvons,  as  being  more  cumbersome." 

Ine  general  luunlly  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the. 
rear,  or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary." 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  Mnw  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that 
serrice,'^  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  the  ground,  and  assign 
to  each  his  proper  quarters,  ivhich  they  did  by  erecting  flags" 
of  diftbrent  colours  in  the  several  parts. 

The  place  for  the  ^necal's  tent  was  marked  witb  a  white 
flaf,  aaa  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  places  of  the  rest  followed 
of  course,  as  being  flscertoined  and  known."  When  the  troops 
came  up,  they  immediately  set  about  making  the  rampart,'^  while 
part  of  the  army  kept  guard"  to  prevent  surprise.  The  camp 
was  alivays  marked  out  in  the  s-ime  manner,  and  fortified,  il 
tkey  ivere  to  continue  in  it  only  for  o  single  night." 
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IV.    THE  ORDER  OF  BATTLE  AND  THE  DIFFERENT 

STANDARDS. 

The  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines,^  each 
sereral  rows  deep. 

The  hastaii  were  placed  in  the  fint  line;'  the  principes  in 
the  second ;  and  the  triarii  or  pilani  in  the  third ;  at  proper 
distances  from  one  another.  The  principes  are  supposed  an- 
ciently to  have  stood  fiNremost  Hence  post  principia,  hehind 
the  first  line;  transvorsi* principiis,  the  front  or  first  line  being 
turned  into  the  flank.^ 

A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  {daced  behind  one 
another,  so  that  eacdi  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front.  .  They 
were  not  placed  direxstly  behind  one  another  as  on  march,^  but 
obliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  quinamx,  unless  when 
they  had  to  contend  with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of  Zama.* 
There  were  certain  interrals  or  spaces,'  not  only  between  the 
lines,  but  likewise  between  the  maniples.  Hence  ordines  expli- 
care,  to  arrange  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  the  maniples  each 
man  had  a  free  space  of  at  least  three  feet^  both  on  the  side  and 
behind.^ 

The  vehtes  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intenrals^^  between 
the  maniples^  or  on  the  wings.' 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre,"  the  allies  and 
auxiliaries  the  ri^t  and  left  wings.^  The  cavalry  were  some- 
times placed  behind  the  foot,  whence  they  were  suddenly  led 
out  on  the  enemy  through  the  interrals  between  the  manijdei^ 
but  they  were  commonly  posted  on  the  wings;  hence  called 
ALX,^  which  name  is  conunonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the 
allies,^^  when  distinguished  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions,^^ 
and  likewise  to  the  auxiliary  infantry.^ 

This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  always  observed.  Some* 
times  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same 
line.  For  instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one 
legion  and  its  allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other 
bdind  as  a  body  of  reserve.^  This  was  called  acibs  duplex, 
when  there  was  only  one  line,  acies  simplex.  Some  think,  that 
in  later  times  an  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  without 
any  regard  to  the  division  of  soldiers  into  different  ranks.     In 

1  triplioe  aeie,  y\  trU  5  Virg.  O.  ii.  279.  Lit.  bant                                 1. 41. 

■Hdbus  sttlMtdiii,  SaU  zxx.ltS.  Polyb.  xr.  9.  11  cornna,  Lir.  ZHTii.    15  oohortea  alares  Tel 

Jag.  49.  App.  18  Lit.  x.  6,  sxTiii.  14.      nlatie,  Lir.  x.  40. 43. 

1  ki  prima  acie,  vai  in  6  r'lm.  Oell.  xtL  4.  Pliu.  Ep.      Cau.  B.  0.  i.  65.  ii.  16. 

pteeipiii.  7  Liv.    iiu  60.  Poljb.  7.  SO.                               16  in  «^Vn.Vi:>:\%^^^nt»> 

9  Tab  Ens.  hr.  7.  11.  xriL  86.  18  alarii     fel     aVat^     «\Ava^  \A«.  -n.Vxx.  ^ 

Lhr.  fi.  65.  lit.  >&  vlii.  8  in  rUa.  aqaltea.    LW.     xvcv.     \%.  -nn..  ^  >»aL.  ^^« 

a  18.  lamrB.  St,  Sal  9  Lir.  sax.  88.  xUi.  68.  0»c.  Vanu  iv.  \1 .               C^m.^.  C^  S.'V^.'V^: 

4  0fiua0ruA*(a  ''   »»^*^  wiem  tw      Ut/xI.  M.c£«.lk.Qk\      CaX.Vi. 
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Ih«  i]Mnri[)tioii  of  Cssar's  battles  thers  is  do  neDlion  nude  of 
the  totdiers  being  divided  into  Aaslatt,  princtpu,  and  triarii, 
but  only  of  a  certnin  number  of  Wioni  and  cohuita,  whiub 
Cnnr  gener^ly  drew  ud  in  three  lines.'  In  Ibe  Irattle  of 
Phmalin  he  fornied  a  body  of  reserve,  which  he  calls  a  romth 
line,'  to  oppoie  llie  caialry  of  Pompey,  wliich  indeed  deter- 
niined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  ThU  waa  properly  called  iciva 
gDumtiPLEi.' 

In  the  time  of  Cssar  the  brarest  troops  were  coinraonly 
placed  in  the  fronl^*  contrary  In  the  ancient  autom.  Thia  and 
varioos  oilier   allerationx   in  the  military  art  are  ascribed  tu 

AciEs  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  put  of  on  army  in 
order  of  baltle ;  as,  aciem  itutruere,  eequare,  exoraare,  expHcare, 
tjtatuare,  firmare,  periurbare,  iattaurare,  retlituere,  rtdinle- 
gran,  &c.,  but  also  for  the  battle  ibelf;  tommiatam  aciem 
seeattts  etl  terras  tremor,  there  happened  an  earthquake  sfttv 
tbe  fight  was  begun ;  post  acies  primas,  after  the  first  battle.* 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  prcper  atan- 
dord  and  atandard- hearer.  Hence  militet  tigni  taiiut,  of  one 
maniple  or  century;'  reliqna  ligaa  in  subtidio  arliia  collocat, 
he  plac«5  the  rest  of  his  troopi  as  a  body  of  reserve  or  in  tbe 
second  line  more  closely  j  ligna  inferre,  to  advance  \  eonvejiere, 
to  face  about ;  efferre,  to  go  out  of  the  cump  ;  a  tigitU  ditcedere, 
to  desert;'  referie,  to  retreat,  t' 
tigtta  conjerre,  vel  signis  coUatia 
infettU  inftrri,  ire  vel  incedere, 
tQ  march  against  the  enemy ; 
urbem  intrare  sub  gignis,  lo  enter 
the  ciiy  in  military  array  ;  sub 
aignis  legionea  ducere,  in  battle 
order ;  aigna  injesla  firre,  to  ad- 
vance as  if  to  an  attack.^ 

'Die  ensign  of  a  maiiipulut  was 
anciently  a  bundle  of  haj  on  the 
top  of  a  pole,'  whence  mile$  mani- 
pularii,  a  common  soldier;  after- 
wards a  spear  with  a  iross  piece 
of  nood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the 
figure  of  a  hand  above,  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  uovd  maiiipulus  ; 
and  below,  a  snialt  round  or  ovai 
lihieid,  commonly  of  silver,  also 
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gold,  on  wbicli  were  represented  the  images  of  the  warlike 
ties,  as  Mars  or  Minerva ;  and  after  Uie  extinction  of  liberty, 
the  emperors,  or  of  their  favourites.^  Hence  the  standards 
re  called  numina  legionum,  and  worshipped  with  religious 
uration.  The  soldiers  swore  by  them.^ 
We  read  also  of  the  standard  of  the  cohorts,  as  of  prefects  or 
nmanders  of  the  cohorts.  But  then  a  whole  is  supposed  to 
put  for  a  part,  cohortes  for  manipuli  or  ordines,  which  were 
>perly  said  ad  signa  convenire  et  contineri.  The  divisions  of 
)  legion,  however,  seem  to  have  been  different  at  different 
tea.  Cassar  mentions  120  chosen  men  of  the  same  century,^  and 
getius  (iL  13)  makes  manipulus  the  same  with  contubemivm. 
IS  at  least  certain  that  there  always  was  a  diversity  of  ranks,^ 
1  a  gradation  of  preferments.'  Tlie  divisions  most  frequently 
ntioned  are  cohortbs,  battalions  of  foot,  and  TURMis,  troops 
borse.  Cohors  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  auxiliaries,  and 
;H>sed  to  the  legions.  It  is  also,  although  more  rarely,  ap- 
sd  to  cavalry.^ 

The  standards  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters 
cribed  on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other .^    . 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  called 
VBXiLLUM,  a  flag  or  banner,  1.  e.  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
spear,  used  also  by  the  foot,^  particularly 
by  the  veterans  who  had  served  out  their 
time,  but  under  the  emperors  were  still 
retained  in  the  army,  and  fought  in 
bodies  distinct  from  the  legion,  under  a 
particular  standard  of  their  own  (sub 
vexillo,  hence  called  vexillarii.)  But 
vexilhmi  or  vexillatio  is  also  put  for  any 
number  of  troops  following  one  standard.^ 
To  lose  the  standards  was  always  es- 
teemed 'disgraceful,^*'  particularly  to  the 
standard-bearer,  sometimes  a  capital 
crime.  Hence  to  animate  the  soldiers, 
the  stein  dards  were  sometiiues  thrown 
among  the  enemy.^^ 
V  silver  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
letimes  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  daws,  with  the  figure  of  a 
ill  chapel  above  it,  was  the  common  standard  of  the  legion. 


.  F.  iii.  116.  Plin. 
iii.  3.  Herodian  W, 
McAnn.  i.  4d.  HitU 
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bL  Tibu  48.  Csl.  14. 
SLTm.Aui.  i.  88. 
(.  tt.  6.  Lbc.  L  374. 
r.  xMrii,  U.  Cmm. 
h  //.  i5.  rl  I.  31. 
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at  iMtt  afler  the  time  of  Moriut, 
fiw  before  Uiit  ilie  fifurai  of 
odier sniiDEib fveraused.  Heoca 
ABDiLiL  ii  put  for  a  legion,'  and 
aqtiila  tigttaque  for  all  the  stan- 
dards of  A  Icffion.  It  wne  an- 
cieotly  carried  before  the  first  ^ 
maniple  of  the  triarii ;  but  after 
tile  time  of  Moriui,  in  the  first 
Une,  and  near  it  naa  the  ordinary 
place  of  the  general,  almost  in 
tfae  centre  of  th«  anny;  the* 
MDUo  DUX  ABHiKK  Tuntus  verlitur 
arma  lenau,  in  tile  centre  king 
'nimHi  moves,  wieldiar  his 
anna,*usially  on  horseback.  Ko 
likewise  the  ft^ati  and  tribunes.* 

The  soldiers  who  fought  be- 
Um  the  standards,  or  in  tlie  fiin 
line,  were  called  ixTBaiGituti ;  *  those  behind  the 
rosniaHxni,  vel  suasiasAni ;   but  the  siJuigjuati  seem  to  ham 
been  the  same  with  the  oexiUarii,  or  prtTileged  feterans.* 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called 
GOHOBs  FB^sTORiA,  tirst  instituted  by  S^pio  Africaous ;  but  some- 
thing similar  was  u£ed  long  before  that  time,  not  meationed  in 
Cauar,  uuless  by  the  by.' 

When  a,  general,  oiler  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had 
delermined  to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red 
Atg  was  displayed,'  on  a  spear  from  the  top  of  the  prietoriuni,* 
wbicb  was  the  signal  to  prepare  far  battle.  Then  having  called 
an  aasenibly  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,"'  he  harangued  "  the 
soldiers,  who  usually  signified  their  approbation  by  shouts,  by 
raising  their  right  han(k,  or  by  beating  on  the  shields  with  their 
■pears.  Silence  was  a  mark  of  timidity.^  This  address  was 
(ometimos  madein  the  open  field  froma  tribunal  raised  of  turf." 
A  general  alttays  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of  mihlei ; 
hence  Ceesar  greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion, 
nhen  they  demaaded  their  discharge,  by  calling  them  qdiritbs 
instead  of  NrLiTES. 

After  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded,"  which  was  the 
signal  for  marching.     At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out 
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to  arms.^  The  standards  which  stood  fixed  in  the  ground  were 
pulled  np.^  If  this  wns  done  easily,  it  was  reckoned  a  good 
omen  ;  if  Yiot,  the  contrary.  Hence,  aquiUs  prodire  nolentes,  the 
eagles  unwilling  to  more.'  The  watch-word  was  given,^  either 
viva  voce,  or  by  means  of  a  tessera^  as  other  orders  were  com- 
municated.^ In  the  meantime  many  of  the  soldiers  made  their 
testaments  {in  procinctu.)  ^ 

When  the  army  was  adranced  near  the  enemy,^  the  general 
riding  round  the  ranks  again  exhorted  them  to  courage,  and 
then  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a 
great  shout,^  which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimi- 
date the  enemy.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  de- 
crevit,  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquered.^ 
.  The  velites  first  began  the  battle ;  and  when  repulsed  retreated 
either  through  the  inteinrals  between  the  files,^"  or  by  the  flanks 
of  the  army,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  Then  the  hastiti  ad- 
vanced; and  if  they  were  defeated,  they  retii'ed  slowly"  into 
the  intervals  of  the  ranks  of  the  principeSy  or  if  greatly  fatigued, 
behind  them.  Then  the  principes  engaged ;  and  if  they  too 
were  defeated,  the  triarii  rose  up ;  ^^  for  hitherto  they  continued 
in  a  stooping  posture,^^  leaning  on  their  right  knee,  with  their 
left  leg  stretched  out,  and  protected  with  their  shields  :  hence, 
AO  TRiARios  vENTUM  EST,  it  is  come  to  the  last  push.'^ 

The  triarii  receiving  the  hastati  and  principes  into  the  void 
spaces  between  tlieir  manipuli,  and  closing  their  ranks,^'  without 
leaving  any  space  between  them,  in  one  compact  body,^^  renewed 
the  combat.  Thus  the  enemy  had  several  fresh  attacks  to 
sustain  before  they  gained  the  victory.  If  the  triarii  were 
defeated,  the  day  was  lost,  and  a  retreat  was  sounded.^^  - 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of 
Marius.  After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their 
march,  and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field.*'' 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or  with- 
drawing particular  parts.  They  usually  engaged  with  a  straight 
front  ^  (acies  dirrcta).  Sometimes  the  wings  were  advanced 
before  the  centre  (acies  sinuata),  which  was  the  usual  method ; 
or  the  contrary  (acies  gibbera,  \e\Jlexa),  which  Hannibal  used 

1  ad  arma  conclamatnm  Oes.  B.  G.  il  20.  B.      Caes  B.  C.  Hi.  92.  Lir.  ISeompressisordinibnii* 

•at.  Afrio.  83.  vi.  8.  Sec  Dio.  xaxvi.  16  aiio    contioento   ag« 

S  eonrellebaiitar,    Lir.  6  s^ep.  49.  GeU.xT.27.      3i.  mine. 

flla  SO.  54.  vi.liS.  Virg.  7  intra  teli  conjectuni,  9  Liv.xxr.i.  17  receptui  occiocnwt. 

Mm.  x\.  19.  onde  a  ferentania  prs*  10  per  intervalla  or  Ji.  '  Lir.  viii.  8,  9. 

3  Ftor.  iu8.  Dio.xl.l?.  linni  committi  posset.        num.  18  Tac.  Hist,  iu  41. 
Ur.  xxii.  S.  Cie.  Div.  8  maximo  clamore  pro*  11  presso  pede.  19  racta  frui\U„V«%Vc»,\ 
i.  M,  VaL  Max.  L  211.  currcbant   cum  s<gnis  12  coiisureebant.  xvX  v.t\vwtX\%  V'c«»'c\'^(sa&% 
I«MS>  ril.  lot.  ▼»]  piiis  inrestis.  i.  e.  13  su.bstdebanUb\\\c¥\Cr     .T\\>w\\,vi.\%V^'i. 

4  tt/tttmiH  t^um  eit.         ih  h&tlem  veraia    rel      tl  suW\d\a,  VeaU 
gUr.  r.  90,  xkU  1%.      dineih,  SaW.  Ca.  60,    14  Ut.  xiu.S. 
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in  the  battle  of  Cannse.^  Sometimes  they  formed  thentelfet 
into  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  (cunkus  vel  trigomun,  a  triangle,) 
called  by  the  soldiers  caput  pobcinum,  like  the  Greek  letter 
delta,  A.  This  method  of  war  was  also  adopted  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Spaniards.'  But  atneua  is  also  put  for  any  close 
body,  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Sometimes  they  formed 
themselves  to  receive  the  cuneus,  in  the  form  of  a  forcbps  or 
idssars:  thus,  V.^ 

When  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  oflten  formed  them- 
selves into  a  round  body,  (orbis  vel  globus,  hence  orbes  facere 
vel  volvere ;  in  orhem  se  tutari  vel  conglobare).^  When  they 
advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  without  remaining  in 
any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  serra.^ 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with  shouts 
of  joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  impkratob.®  His 
lictors  wreathed  iXieiv  fasces  with  laurel,  as  did  also  the  soldiers 
their  spears  and  javelins.^  He  immediately  sent  lettens  wrapped 
round  with  laurel  ^  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of  his  success,' 
and  if  the  victory  was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  to 
which  Persius  alludes,  vi.  43.  These  kind  of  letters  were  seldom 
sent  under  the  emperors.^"  If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed 
a  thanksgiving  ^  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to  the  general  the 
title  of  imprrator,  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or  retorn 
to  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  his  lictors,  having  the  fasces 
wreathed  with  laurel,  attended  him.^^ 

V.    MILITARY  REWARDS. 


After  a  victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  army,  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  de- 
served them.     These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown 
(corona  givica),  given  to  him  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  with  this  in- 
scription,    OB    CIVBM    SERVATUM,    VCl    ClVCS 

servatos,^  made  of  oak  leaves,^*  hence  called 
quercus  civilis,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
the  general  presented  by  the  person  who 
had  been  saved  to  his  preserver,  whom  he 
ever  after  respected  as  a  parent.^*  Under 
the  emperors  it  was  always  bestowed  by 
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Uie  prince.^  It  was  attended  with  particular  honours.  The 
person  who  received  it  wore  it  at  the  spectacles,  and  sat  next 
Ihe  senate.  When  he  entered,  the  audience  rose  up,  as  a 
mark  of  respect,'  Amon^  the  honours  decreed  to  Augusta 
and  Claudius  by  the  senate  was  this,  that  a  civic  crown  should 
be  suspended  from  the  top  of  their  house,  between  two  laurel 
branches,  which  were  set  up  in  the  vestibule  before  the  gate, 
as  if  they  were  the  perpetual  preservers  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
conquerors  of  their  enemies.^  Hence,  in  some  of  the  coins  of 
Auj(Uiliis,  there  is  a  civic  crown,  with  these  words  inscribed,  da 

CIYBS  SEBVATOS. 

To  the  person  who  first  mounted 
the  rampart.,  or  entered  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  >fns  given  by  the 
general    a    golden   crown,    called 

CORONA  VALLARIS   Vel  CASTRENS18  ;   tO 

him  who  iirst  scaled  the  walls  of  a 
city  in  an  assault,  corona  muralis  ; 
who  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an 
enemy,  corona  navalis.^ 


Corona  VaUaris. 


Corona  Muralis, 


Corona  Navaiit, 


Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Fompeius  in 
a  sea-fight  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with  figures  of 
the  beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  rostra ta,  said  to  have  been 
never  given  to  any  other  person  ;  but  according  to  Festus  and 
Pliny,  it  was  also  given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  against  the 

pirates  by  Pompey;  but  they  seem  to 
confound  the  corona  rostrata  and  navOf 
lis,  which  others  make  different.^ 

When  an  army  was  ireed  from  a 
blockade,  the  soldiers  gave  to  their  de- 
liverer ^  a  crown  made  of  the  grass  which 
grew  in  the  place  where  they  had  been 
blocked  up  ;  hence  called  graminea 
corona  obsioionalis.     This  of  all  military 


1  imppratoiia       mann,    3  Suet  17.  Oio.  Uii.  16. 
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honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest    A  few,  who  liad  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recounted  by  Pliny.^ 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  displayed  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
and  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in 
single  combat ;  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved  the  Boman  army 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,^  and  to  others. 

There  were  smaller  rewards^  of  various  kinds;  as,  a  spear 
without  any  iron  on  it  (hasta  pura)  ;*  a  flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a 
streamer  on  the  end  of  a  lance  or  spear  (vexillum),'  of  diflerent 
colours,  with  or  without  embroidery ;  ^  trappingfs  (phalsr.e), 
ornaments  for  horses  and  for  men ;  golden  chains  ^  (aurea 
TORguBs),  which  went  round  the  neck,  whereas  the  phalera 
hung  down  on  the  breast ;  bracelets  (armilla),  ornaments  for 
the  arms ;  cornicula,  ornaments  for  the  helmet  in  the  form  of 
horns  ;^  catell.k  vel  catenuLs,  chains  composed  of  rings ;  where- 
as the  torques  were  twisted^  like  a  rope;  fibttl.e,  clasps  or 
buckles  for  fastening  a  belt  or  gai'ment^" 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence  of 
the  army ;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  publicly 
praised,  were  placed  next  him.  They  ever  after  kept  them 
with  great  care,  and  wore  them  at  the  spectacles  and  on  all 
public  occasions.    They  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.^^ 

The  spoils  (spolia  vel  exuvids),  taken  from  the  enemy  were 
fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  tlie  most  conspicuous  part  of 
their  houses.*^ 

When  tlie  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him^'' 
were  called  spolia  opima,^*  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired  by  Augustus,  by  the 
advice  of  Atticus.*^  These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  be- 
fore tlie  fall  of  the  republic ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew 
Acron,  king  of  the  Caeninenses;  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius 
fk)88us,  who  slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  tiie  Vejentes,  A,  U. 
318 ;  and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Viri- 
domarus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  530.^^ 

Florus  calls  the  spoils  opima,  which  Scipio  ^milianus,  when 
in  a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  the  Turduli  and 
Vaccaei  in  Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat;  but  the 
spolia  opima  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  a  person  in- 
vested with  supreme  command.^' 

1  Liv.   v'n.    37.    Hlin.  6  nuratum  vel   punina,  8  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  52.  Liv.  13  qoai  dux  duci  delrii- 
xxii.  4 — 6.  SnII.   Jug.    89.    Suet.  x.  44.  xit 

2  Liv.  Tii.  10.  S!6.  x.  44.  Aii^.  2).  9  tortm.  14  nb  ope   vel   npibui, 
xxvi  2L  XXX.  li.  7  Tac   Ann.  ii    »    iii.  10  l.iv.  xxxix.  31.  Fest.  Liv.  i».  20. 

3  uraemia  minora.  '4],  Juv.  xvi,  60.  Virsj.  11  Sail.  Ja?.  64.  Liv.x.  15  Nep.  Vi».  80. 

4  Virg.   i«n.    vi.    760.       Mn.  v.  3l«5     Liv.   \t.      47.  xxlv.  l«.  Cic.  I'hil.    Id  Liv.  i.  10.  it.  ».  Ffc 
Suet  Claud.  &.  4«.  xxii.  5,  .Ac.  KU.      v  WVXI.  xx.  Virp.  iKn.  vi.  WK 

J  4a««/ p«rr urn  voliim,      xvi.  17.  Ver- Vu.  btt.  W.    \4"V\t^.  K.w.  \\.  ^^\.     V\xvV'^vw..VT«i^.iv.ll. 
■  ti»rr.  Vlra,  .±n.  r»  i! .  1 .      12.  L>W .  uxw.  "ii.  YV  ¥\w :\\.VvX)iv».\!u>^ 
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Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received  a 
double  share  of  com,^  which  they  might  give  away  to  whom 
they  pleased ;  hence  called  ddflicarii,  ^o  double  pay,^  clothes, 
&c.y  called  by  Cicero  diaria.^ 

VI.    A  TRIUMPH. 

The  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Boman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a 
victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced  through  the  city  to 
the  capltol ;  so  called  from  Q^tecfc^og,  the  Greek  name  of 
Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  such  proces- 
sions. It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Bomulus  carrying  the 
spolia  opima  in  procession  to  the  capltol;^  and  the  first  who 
entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  regular  triumph  was  Tarquiniua 
Friscus,  the  next  P.  Valerius;  and  the  first  who  triumphed 
after  the  expiration  of 'his  magistracy,^  was  Q.  Publilius  Fhilo.* 

A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate,^  and  sometimes  by  the 
people  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  to  the  general  who,  in  a 
just  war  with  foreigners,^  and  in  one  battle,  had  slain  above 
5000  enemies  ofjthe  republic,  and  by  that  victory  had  enlarged^ 
the  limits  of  the  empire.  Whence  a  triumph  was  caUed  justuM^ 
which  was  fairly  won.  And  a  general  was  said  triumphare^  et 
agere  vel  deportare  triumpkum  de  vel  ex  aliquo ;  trivmphare 
aliquem  vel  aliquid^  ducere,  portare  vel  agere  eum  in  trmmpho. 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war ;  hence, 
Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos  I  Luc.  i.  12. 

Could  you  iQ  wars  like  these  provoke  your  fate  ? 
Wars  where  no  triumphs  on  the  victor  wait !    Rovoe. 

although  this  was  not  always  observed,  nor  when  one  had  been 
first  defeated,  and  afterwards  only  recovered  what  was  lost,  nor 
anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  honour,  who  was  invested  with 
an  extraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain  y^**  nor  unless  he 
left  his  province  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  brought  from  thence 
his  army  to  Rome  along  with  him,  to  be  present  at  the  tiiumph. 
But  these  rules  were  sometimes  violated^  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Pompey.^ 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without 
either  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people, 
and  also  when  no  war  was  carried  on.^^ 

lliose  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  authority, 

1  duplex  frumentnm.  5  ar.to  honors.  ii.  8.  Cic.  Pis.  19.  Hor.    11  Lir.  xxvi.  21.  xxxu 

S  4ppl«      stipendiam,  6  Lir.  i.  38.  ii.  7.  viii.  Od.  i.  12.  54.                      49;  xxx  x.  2».  xlv.  39. 

UV.  ii.  £9.  vii  37.  26.  10  Lir.  xxriii.  38- xxxvi.      VaL  Max.  viii.  16.  8. 

S  Attt.Tiii.U.  Gibs.  B.  7  Lir.  iii.  63.  vii.  17.  20.  Ep.  115,  116.  1J3.     Diu.xxxvii.25. 

C  i|>.  S3.  8  Justo  et  hostili  bello,  Val.  Max.  ii.  8. 7 .  D'vo.    V&  \;v<t  .  i^.  -S\ .  t\.  "SR.. 

4  VaV.  I*  L.  y.  7.  Plin.  Cic.  Dei.  6.  xlij.  \8.  xV\\\.  \9.  ¥  vox.      Vit^i*.  n  .  "V.  »Ca^  -  SS'V 

i^hflO.  ■.ft7.Di»D7.ji,  9Virg.  Mn.    vu   838.  ir.   %.   P\\n.   Puu  %.      \N.  ^wev.  A^^^.  l..Xx\. 

*.    .?  FiiB,  V.  5.  Val.  Max.  Oros.  W.                              "ftY^T.,  v.  V.'o, 
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When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  difRculty,  or  the 
like,  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  called  oyatio,  in 
which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot  or  on  horaebadK, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with  laurel,^  and  instead  of  bullocks, 
sacrificed  a  sheep^'  whence  its  name.^ 

After  Augustus,  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner 
confined  to  the  emperors  themseWes,  and  the  generals  who  acted 
with  delegated  authority  under  their  auspices  only  received 
triumphal  ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour  devised  by  Augustus.^ 
Hence  L.  Vitelliu&  haring  taken  Terradna  by  stcnrm,  sent  a 
laurel  branch  in  token  of  it  ^  to  his  brother.  As  the  emperors 
were  so  great,  that  they  might  despise  triumphs,  so  that  honoiur 
was  thought  above  the  lot  of  a  private  person ;  such  therefore 
usually  declined  it,  although  offered  to  them;  as  Vinicins> 
Agrippa,  and  Plautiiis.^  We  read,  however,  of  a  triumph  being 
granted  to  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  for  his  victories 
in  Africa,  whidi  he  celebrated  at  Constantinople,  and  is  tiie 
last  instance  of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history.  The  Isst 
triumph  celebrated  at  Rome  was  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
SOth  Nov.  A.  D.  303,  just  before  they  resigned  the  empire.^ 

VII.    MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS. 

These  were  of  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more  severe. 

The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with 
inconvenience,  loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these,  1.  Depriva- 
tion of  pay,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,°  the  punishment  of  those 
who  were  often  absent  from  their  standards.^  A  soldier  pun- 
ished in  this  manner  was  called  jere  dirutus.  Whence  Cicero 
facetiously  applies  this  name  to  a  person  deprived  of  his  fortune 
at  play,  or  a  bankrupt  by  any  other  means. — 2.  Forfeiture  of 
their  spears,  censio  hastaria.^'' — 3.  Removal  from  their  tents,^ 
sometimes  to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  winter-quarters.^ — 4.  Not  to  recline  or 
sit  at  meals  with  the  rest.^^ — 5.  To  stand  before  the  prasto- 
rium  in  a  loose  jacket,^^  and  the  centurions  without  their 
ffirdle,**  or  to  dig  in  that  dress.^® — 6.  To  get  an  allowance  of 
barley  instead  of  wheat. ^^ — 7.  Degradation  of  rank ;  ^  an  ex- 
change into  an  inferior  corps  or  less  honourable  service.^'-«-8.  To 
be  removed  from  the  camp,^  and  employed  in  various  works,*^ 

1  OeiL  Y.  6.  Dio.  lir.  8.  gests  reL  10  Fest.  Cic.  Ver.  v.  13.  15  dUcincti,  Liv.  zxrii. 
Plio.  xr.  29.  B.  38.  6  Tac.    Hist.    Hi.    77.  Phil.xiii.18.  13. 

2  orem.  Flor.  it.  12.  53.  Dio.  11  locum  in  quo  tendo-  16  Plat.  Loe. 

3  Plat.  Marc.  Diony.  v.  Hii.  2fi.  lir.  11.  24.  be.  rant  mutara,  Liv.  axv.  17  bordao  pasci,  Ltr.  lb. 
47.  viii.  9.  Liv.  iii.  10.  30.  6.  Suet.  Aug.  »1. 

xxri.     21.    xxxi.    20.  7  Eutrop.    is.   27,    28.    12  Lir.  x.  4.  xxvi.    1.    18  gradas  di^Jeetio. 
xxxiiL  aa.  xU.  28.  Procop,  Val.  M*x.  ii.  7.  15.         19  militi«  matalio,  V«L 

4  Saet.  Aug.  38.  Tib.  9.  8  itipeadiovii^»n  \Av.   \.  c:\\>\ifiv*\ai)te»««L««re,      liax.U). 
Dio.  lir.   84.  81.  Ixii.     xl.41.  Uv.xi«.\%.  ^ ». twtew  MgresKl. 

IU.S3.  9  infreaaent**,    PUul.    \\  S«ftU  k^«V.N«\.  ^\N*%»V^.V, 
9  laurtam         prospera      Tree lU  1.  W.  lAon-^l.^. 
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an  impositioii  of  labonr,^  or  dismission  with  disgrace,'  or 
BXAucTORATio.  A.  Gellius  mentions  a^  singular  punishment^ 
namely,  of  letting  blood.^  Sometimes  a  whole  leg^ion  was  de- 
prived  of  its  name,  as  that  called  augusta.^ 

The  more  severe  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with 
rods,'  or  with  a  vine  sapling.'^-^S.  To  be  scourged  and  sold  as  a 
slave. — 3.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  called  fubtuarium, 
the  bastinado,^  which  wa&  the  usual  punishment  of  theft,  deser- 
tion, perjury,  &c.  When  a  soldier  was  to  suffer  this  punish- 
menty  the  tribune  first  struck  him  gently  with  a  staff,  on  which 
signal,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  le^on  fell  upon  him  with  sticks 
and  stones,  and  generally  killea  him  on  the  spot.  If  he  made 
IJSs  escape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  could  not  however  return  to  his 
native  country;  because  no  one,  not  even  his  relations,  durst 
admit  him  into  their  houses.^---4.  To  be  overwhelmed  with 
stones  ^  and  hurdles.^" — 5.  To  be  beheaded,^  sometimes  crucified, 
and  to  be  left  unburied.— 6.  To  be  stabbed  by  the  swords  of  the 
soldiers,^  and,  under  the  emperors,  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts^ 
or  to  be  burned  alive,  &c. 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and 
prsBfects  of  the  allies,  with  their  council;  or  by  the  general, 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal.^ 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punish- 
ment, which  was  called  nBciMATio,  or  the  most  culpable  were 
selected.  Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished, 
viCBsiMATio ;  or  the  100th,  centesimatio.^^ 

YIII.    MILITARY  PAT  AND  DISOHARGk 

Thb  Roman  soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  ^  from  the  public. 
Every  one  served  at  his  own  charges.  Pay  was  first  granted  to 
the  foot,  A.  U.  347,  and  three  years  after,  during  the  siege  of 
Veji,  to  the  horse."* 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable,  two 
oboli  or  three  asses  (about  2^d  English)  a  day  to  a  foot-soldier, 
the  double  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  eques.  Julius 
Caesar  doubled  it  Under  Augustus  it  was  ten  asses  (7}d.),  and 
Domitian  increased  it  still  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces 
annually .^^     What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  uncertain ;  but 

1  amoernm  indietio.  7  Lir.r.S.  Ep.  55.Cio.    IS  Tac.  Ann.  L  44.  Inr,     xlix.  27.  88. 

tt  icnomiolose       mitti,  Phil,  iiu  6.  Folyb.  ri.  xxz.  43.  Val.  Max.  ii.  15  Btipendium. 

Hirt.    Bell.   Afr.    64.  86.  7. 16.  16  Lit.  iv.  69.  y.  7. 

Pin.  Ep.'Ti.Sl.  8PoI]rb.ib.  13  Polyb. ri. 85.  17  Soet.  Dom.  7.  JoL 

2  MuigaiMm   mittendi,  9  lapklibas  cooperiri.  14  Gapitolin.      Maerin.      28.  Aug.  46.  Tao.  Ann. 
X.8.  10  Hubcrateneeari.Ltr.  18.  Lir.  ii.  69.  xxviii.      i.    17.   PoliVk.  Vv.  VV. 

4  Diow  Hr.  II.  i.  51 .  it.  60.  29.  Cw.  Ctau  46.  S^^et.     WmX.  ■».w\."^  V. ^ft. 

»Tirgiacadi.  ]]  Mcorf  perentL  I«t.  AaK.24.G&\b.\%.tac.     liw.^.^^ 

6  rite,  V»I.  Jr«r.  &  7.  H.  89,  xxrJu.  ».  Ep.  Hist.  \.  37.  VVal.  CtM. 

4.  Jur.  riU.  847.  jtr,  DU».  xti.  35.  x\vv\.  «. 
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it  appears  to  have  been  considerable.  The  pratorian  oolHMts 
had  double  the  pay  of  the  common  soldiers.^ 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  dothei^  and 
received  a  certain  allowance'  of  corn,  commonly  four  bushels  a 
month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equites  triple.  But  for 
these  things  a  part  of  their  pay  was  deducted.' 

The  aJlies  received  the  same  quantity  of  com,  except  that  the 
horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot  The  allies  were  clothed 
and  paid  by  their  own  states.* 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman  army. 
The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  They  took  food  twice 
a  day,  at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly  given  for 
both.  The  dinner  was  a  slight  meal,  whidi  they  commonly 
took  standing.  They  indulged  themselves  a  little  more  at 
supper.  The  ordinary  drink  of  soldiers,  as  of  slaves,  was  water 
mixed  with  vinegar,  called  posca.' 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time,^  the  foot  twenty 
years,  and  the  horse  ten,  they  were  called  bmbbiti,  and  obtained 
their  discharge.  This  was  called  missio  honbsta  yel  justa. 
When  a  soldier  was  discharged  for  some  defect  or  bad  health, 
it  was  called  missio  causaria  ;  if,  from  the  favour^  of  the  general, 
he  was  discharged  before  the  just  time,  missio  qratiosa  ;  on 
account  of  some  fault,  ignominiosa.' 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  discharge,  called  exavc- 
TORATio,  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  campaigns 
were  exempted  from  all  military  duty  except  fighting.  They 
were  however  retained  °  in  the  army,  not  with  the  other  soldiers 
under  standards,^  but  by  themselves  under  a  flag,^"  whence  they 
were  called  vexillarii  or  veterani,  sometimes  also  subsignani,^ 
till  they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  rewards  of  their 
service,^  either  in  lands  lor  nioney,  or  both,  which  sometimes 
they  never  obtained.  Exauctorarb  is  properly  to  free  from 
the  military  oath,  to  disband.^^ 

IX.    METHOD  OF  ATTACKING  AND  DEFENDING  TOWNS. 

The  Romans  attacked  ^*  places  either  by  a  sudden  assault,  or  if 
that  failed,^^  they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade.^^ 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  their  troops,^^  and  by  their 
missive  weapons  endeavoured  to  clear  the  walls  of  defendants.^ 

1  Jut.  tii.  132.  Dio.  Mr,  14.  Hirt  Bell.  Afr.  54.  3aet.  Aug.  24. 49.  Tib.  17  corona      cingebant, 

25.  D.  de  Re  MiliC  1.  13.  48.  Cat  44.  Vit.   10.  Te>  circamUbitnt,  Ltr. 

S  dimenBam.  .  8  tenebantar.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.  Virg.  rii.  27.  zxiii.  44.  xxir. 

8  Tac.  Ana.  i.  17.  Polyb.  9  sub  aignis  et  aqnilis.  £cl.  i.  7L  ix.  8 — 5.  Tae.  2.  mcenU  excrciiu  cir< 

vi.  37.  10  snb  Texillo  fonim,  Aon.  i.  17.  Hot.  Sat.  eumveneruat,  SaI.  Jog. 

4  Poljb.  ih.  Tae.  Ann.  i.  36.  ii.  6. 55.  57. 

S  PUut.  Mil.  iii.  2. 23.  11  Tac*  Hut.  \.  IV).  14  op pugnabant.  18  nudara    muros    d«- 

tf  afjpendia  lagitioia  fa*  12  pr«ein\a  v«\  commo-  \&  %\  atuvAa  Xiu'gRVx^  «il-  V«nsoribas,    v«l    pr»i 

cisseat  r«]  meruissent.  da  m\l\il«.  V*S^*J?'*5:  Voi!-««>^«  VxV»>av4»»> 

7  Luc,  i.  344.  Jiiv.  xliii.  13  LAy.  vim  3V.%»N.«i.   V^  C»ft.l&.^.^i.'?> 


Hwit,  joiniDf;  tiieir  shields  in  the  form  of  a  teitudo  or  torUiUe,' 
to  secure  thenuelTes  from  th4  dorls  of  tbe  enenty,  diey  came  up 
to  the  s«tes,'  and  tried  either  to  undermine '  the  walls,  or  to 


When  a  place  could  not  be  taksn  by  storm  It  was  inveUsd. 
Two  linea  of  fortifica^ong  or  intrenchments'  were  drawn  around 
the  place,  at  some  distaiice  from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of 
GontravallatioQ  and  drcumvallation : 'the  one  a^inst  the  sallies 
of  the  townsmen,  and  the  other  against  attacks  from  nithout," 

These  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  slrengtli- 
eoed  with  a  parapet  and  battlement),'  and  aomelimes  a  solid 
wallof  considerable  height  and  thickness,  fianked  with  towers 
or  forts  at  proper  distances  round  Che  whole. 

At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  rampart,' 
Ihire  sometimes  naa,a  palisade  made  of  larger  stakes  cut  in  the 
form  of  stags'  horns;  hence  called  cervi,  to  preTCnt  the  ascent 
of  tiie  enemy.  Belbre  that,  there  were  several  rows  of  trunks 
of  trees^  or  large  branches,  sharpened  at  the  ends,°  called  cipfi, 
dzed  in  trenches'"  above  ^ve  feet  deep.  In  trout  of  these  were 
dug  pita"  of  three  feet  deep,  intertectin)i[  one  another  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx,  thns. 
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atock  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  oonnd  over  with 
budws  to  deceire  the  enemy,  called  biui.     Befora  thes^  were 

SUoed  up  and  down*  sharp  stakes  about  a  foot  lonr  (t*i,kb)^ 
zed  to  the  ground  with  iron  hooks  called  btdtoI'I.  In  frost  of 
all  these,  Cieaar,  at  Alesia,  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  400 
feet  from  the  rampar^  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  eadi 
Gftaea  feet  Iwoad,  and  as  many  deep ;  one  of  them  tilled  with 
water.  Bat  this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approadies 
or  attacks  gn  the  city.' 

Betneen  the  lines  were  dispoeed  the  army  of  the  bedegora, 
who  were  thus  said,  urbem  obsidione  claudere  vel  emgere,  to 


cite  with  ti 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount,'  compoMd  of  earth, 
wood,  and  hurdles,*  and  stone,  which  was  gradually  adraoced* 
towards  the  town,' alviayH  increasing  in  height,  till  it  equalled 
or  OTSrtopped  the  walls.  The  mount  whidi  Ciesar  raised 
against  Avaricum  or  Bourges,  was  330  feet  brood,  and  80  feet 
high." 


o  defend  the  work  and  work- 
's Cssav  is  supposed  to  have  erected  I5G1 


UM^^i^l^V^^ 


on  his  lines  orouDd  Aletia.'     The  labour  and  industry  of  Uie 
Soman  troops  were  as  remarkable  as  their  conrage. 
There  were  also  movable  towers,'  which  were  pushed  for- 
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want '  and  btw^t  bade  *  on  Kheeb,  fixed  Wow,*  on  the  inride 
of  tlia  planks.*  To  prerent  them  from  being  srt  on  fire  by  tha 
«nemy,  they  were  covered  with  raw  hides '  and  pieces  of  coarse 
cloth  and  mattresSes.'  They  trere  of  an  inunenie  balk,  some- 
tunes  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  iqaare,  nnd  higher  than  the 
walls,  w  even  than  the  towers  of  the  city.  When  they  could 
be  brought  up  to  the  walls,  n  place  was  seldom  able  to  stand  out 

the  battering  ram' 


{iKiRs),  a  lonjf  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at  one 
end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  rasn's  head ;  whence  it  liad  its 
name.  It  was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or  chains 
fastened  to  a  beam  that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  naoKing'  thus 
equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  hundred  men,  more  or  less  (who 
were  fre(|uently  changed),  violently  thrust  forward,  drawn  back, 
and  agsiD  pushed  forward,  till,  by  repeated  strokes,  it  had 
shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron  head.° 

The  ram  vias  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  vikex, 
machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with 
earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could  not  easily  be 
set  on  fire.     They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels  below,'" 


Similar  to  the  u'n«<e  in  form  and  dm  wen  the  TnTUDixn :  m 
railed,  becaaie  thoie  under  them  were  safe  as  a  tortoise  under 
iu  shell' 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  PLvm,  the  hvscdli,'  && 
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These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  in  BS&ag 
up  the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes.^ 

When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these 
machines  to  be  erected  or  brought  for^vard  to  the  walls,  the 
besiegers  sometimes  drove  a  mine  ^  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  or 
in  this  manner  intercepted  the  springs  of  water.^ 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls, 
they  supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden  props, 
which  being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  meantime  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the 
besiegers,  met  their  mines  with  counter  mines,^  which  sometimes 
occasioned  dreadful  conflicts  below  ground.  The  great  object 
was  to  prevent  them  from  approaching  the  walls.^ 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to  frus- 
trate or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy.^  They  withdrew  the 
earth  from  the  mount^^  or  destroyed  the  works  by  fires  below, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  besiegers  overturned  the  walls.^ 

Where  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they 
reared  new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them^  They 
employed  various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force  of  the 
ram,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the  engines  and  darts  of 
the  besiegers.  But  these,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  this 
subject,  will  be  best  understood  by  reading  the  accounts  pre- 
served to  us  of  ancient  sieges,  particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Mar- 
cellus,  of  Ambracia  by  FuTvius,  of  Alesia  by  Julius  Cassar,  of 
Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  and  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespa- 
sian.^ When  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  ^"  to  call  out  of  it" 
the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the  place  was  supposed  to  be. 
Hence  when  Troy  was  taken,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  left 
their  shrines.  For  this  reason,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
kept  secret  their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin  name  of  the  city.'^ 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv.  i.  38,  Plaut.  Amph.  i. 
1.  71.  102,  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city  when 
taken,  Polyb.  x.  16. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Naviqatton  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels extremely  simple.     The  most  ancient  nations  used  boats 

«r(>ight  of  its  eyelids      the  lareer  engines.  culos  morabantur,  moe-    8  Joteph.Be1Jiid.iiLI& 

dropping     over      and    1  Cass.  B.  O.  rii.  58.  iiibuHque       appropin'    9  Lir.  xxiv.  33.  xuTiii. 

closing  up  the  organ,    2  cuniculum  agebant  quare     prohtbebant,— .      4.  xlii.  63.  Ctm.  B.  G. 

the  latter  swam  before,    3  Lir.  t.  19.  21.  Hirt.       all   which  very  ranch      vii.  B.   C  U.  Jowvh. 
Md  guided  it  from  all      BelU  GalL  viii.  41.  43.      retarded  the  approach,      Bell.  Jnd. 
MbaVowa  which  might    4  transverais  ctnvVcxAw     SLod  Iwpt  oa  at  a  die-    10  c«rto  carmine. 

6 rare  injurioaa  to  it.      hostiam  aux\c\x\oi  ex.-     \anA«  UQT^  ^«  '^^W'V   II  erocare. 
ence    tbij    machine      oepere,  lAv.  xxWv.  \%.      C«a.'ft.<i.V\\.'ki..  VJiXiv*.    ^.   «i.  Vir«. 

WM  called  musculua,      xxxvViul.  ft  C»'B.»A\\a.\.N\vJa.      •«»- \x.  «v.  ^>^,>Sw 

*•     it     explored    and    5  aperto»,*c.  A  ^*A-    1  Vtwasa  »Ato  voSorov-sa*     V%.  V-kwX^.^^vV 
tmoothed  the  way  for      b<u  ▼e\  Roman\«^c9<uur      %*\>\x«Xi*>>viX.  ^w.xv»\k.\\\.%. 
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made  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed,^  called  alvei,  lintres,  scaph^, 
vel  MONOXTLA^^  or  composed  of  beams  and  planks  fastened  to- 
gether with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  rates,  or  of  reeds, 
called  cANNiB,^  or  partly  of  slender  planks,^  and  partly  of  wicker- 
hurdles  or  basket-work/  and  covered  with  hides,  as  those  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  other  nations,  hence  called  NAVieiAviTiLiAy 
eorio  circumstUa,  and  naves  sutiles,  in  aUusion  to  which,  Virgil 
calls  the  boat  of  Charon,  cywiba  suiilis,^  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  or  to  the 
boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaux  Indians,  which  are  made 
of  long  poles  placed  cross-wise,  tied  together  with  whale  sinews, 
and  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea-dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  in- 
stead of  thread. 

The  PhoBnicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of 
letters  and  astronomy.  For  Jason,  to  whom  the  poets  ascribe 
it,'  and  the  Argonauts,  who  first  sailed  under  Jason  from  Greece 
to  Colchis  in  the  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  that 
i%  of  commerce,  flourished  long  after  the  PhoBnicians  were  a 
powerful  nation.  But  whatever  oe  in  this,  navigation  certainly 
received  from  them  its  chief  improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  ^lus,  the  god 
of  the  winds,  and  by  others  to  Dfedalus ;  whence  he  is  said  to 
have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air.  They  seem  to  have 
been  first  made  of  skins,  which  the  Veneti,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
used  even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp ; 
whence  litUea  and  carbasa  (sing,  ^us)  are  put  for  ve/a,  satis. 
Sometimes  clothes  spread  out  were  used  for  sails.^ 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval 
affiurs.  They  at  first  -had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick 
planks,^  such  as  they  used  on  the  Tiber,  called  navbs  CAUDiCARiiE ; 
whence  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to  fit  out  a 
fleet,  A.  U.  489,  got  the  surname  of  cauoex.  They  are  said  to 
have  taken  the  model  of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  their 
coasts,  and  to  have  exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  manage- 
ment of  ships.^"  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what 
Polybius  says  in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy 
about  the  equipment  and  operations  of  a  Roman  fleet^  The 
first  ships  of  war  were  probably  built  from  the  model  of  those  of 
Antium,  which,  after  the  reduction  of  that  city,  were  brought  to 

1  cs  cingalU  arboribat  4  carina  ao  statamiiia,  xlviii.  18.  Plin.  ir.  16.     66. 

caratia,   Virg.   O.    L  the  keel  and  ribs,  ex  Tii.  56.  zxir.  9.  •.  40.      d  oc  tabaUs  eraiaU»ri« 

196. 9&'i.  Pliu.  xTi.  41.  leri  materia.  7  Plin.  t.  12.  Ov.  Met.     bns.  FesU 

liiv.  xxri.  26.  5  reiiqnura  corpoa  na-  vi.  vers.  nit.  et  Am.  U.    10  Sen.  Brer.  Vit.  IS. 

8  Patere.  ii.  107.   Or.  riiun   rimimbna    era-  11. 1.  Loe.  Uu  IM.           \«xt.N\X. '^^avl.  \V« 

F.  iu  407.  Ltr.  i.  4.  teztnni.  8  Diod.  ▼.  1.  V'uc.  ]E.ii.     "Pt^i^^^-^  >\« 

XXV.  8.  PUb.  tL  as.  6  JSa.  vi.  414.  Case.  B.  ▼».  15.  Cm.  B.  Q.  V\\.   W  \iw  A*."aa-^* 

5CniA,  iit;ja5.  C.  i.5i.  Loc.  ir.  I8l.  13.  Tac.  Ann.  vu  "W, 

SJar.r,^.  F99t  Hendot.  i.  194.  DU».  H\at.  v.  %i.  J«f .  »:^. 

2f 


Boine   A.  U.  117.*    It  nu  not,  howsTer,  till  tb«  firtt  Fiute 
war  tb«t  tiiey  iiud«  bh;  Ggure  by  sea. 

Sbipi    -'    


deep,  Tho  ghipi 
of  war  were  drirea 
chiefly  b;  aartf 
the  ships  of  biir> 
den  by  saila,*  and 

l,heavy,'  ajid  sailed 
( more  dowly,  tlie; 


^Uiired'    after  the 
war  8]iip«.* 
Nat)is  OntrariOy 

Their  ships  of  war  were  varioDBly  named  from  their  roos  or 
ranks  of  oars.*  Those  which  had  two  rows  or  tiers  were  called 
bireme»  ;^  t\a«6,trirema  I  tout,  quadriremei ;  fiya,  gtM'nguemnn 
Tdpenleret. 

Th«  Romans  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  than  five  banki 
of  oars;  and  therefore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are  called 
by  a  Greek  naiue,  hexeres,  hepterei,  and  above  that  by  a  at- 
conilocution,  naves,  octo,  novem,  decern  ordimim,  vel  iieraiwn.* 
Thus,  Livy  calls  a  ship  of  sixteen  rows '  navts  ingentis  magm- 
ttidime,  qtiam  sexdecim  vertut  remorum  agebaiU,  a  Enlley  of  rast 
size,  which  was  moved  by  sixteen,  tiers  of  oars.  This  enornioua 
■hip,  however,  sailed  up  the  .Tiber  to  Bome.'"  I'be  ships  of 
Antony  fwhidi  Floras  sayi  j'eserabled  floating  cesttea  and 
towns;  Vjrgil,  floating  isliuiils  or  mountains,)  had  only  from 
six  to  nine  banks  of  oais.     Uio  says  Irom  four  to  ten  rows." 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
rowers  sat.  That  most  generally  leceived  is,  that  tfaey  were 
placed  above  one  another  in  different  stages  or  benches  "  on  on* 
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alio  of  dw  ablp,  not  in  a  perpendicular  line,  tut  in  tbe  fonn  of 
a  quincwix.  'Fhe  oan  of  the  lowest  bench  were  ihort,  and 
tliOM  of  the  other  tienches  increased  in  length,  in  proportion  to 
their  height  above  the  water.  This  opinion  is  conhrmed  by 
MT4rsl  pal8t^^  in  the  cloasiCB,'  and  b;  the  repvewntationa 
which  remain  of  ancient  galleys,  particuIiiTly  tbat  on  Tr^an'* 
pillar  at  Rome.  It  u,  howerer,  attended  with  difficulties  not 
eanly  reconciled. 

There  were  three  different  claaaes  of  rowen,  whom  the 
Ureek*  called  IhraniliB,  seugita  or  zaigioi,  and  thalamila,  or 
-ioi,  from  the  dilTerent  parta  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  first  sat  in  the  hirtaest  part  of  the  ship,  next  the 
stem ;  the  second,  in  the  middle ;  and  the  lost  in  the  lowest 

ERtt,  next  the  prow.  Some  think  that  there  were  as  many  oari 
elonging  la  each  of  these  classes  of  rowers,  as  the  ship  was 
said  to  hare  ranka  or  banks  of  oais  ;  otheia,  that  there  were  as 
many  rowers  to  each  oar,  s*  the  ship  is  said  to  hare  bonks ;  and 
some  leckon  the  number  of  banks,  by  that  of  oars  on  each  side. 
In  this  manner  Ihey  remore  the  difficulty  of  supposing  eight  or 
ten  banks  of  oats  above  oncanother,  and  even  forty ;  for  a  ship 
is  said  by  PIntarcJi  and  Atheneens  to  have  been  built  by  Ptolemy 
Philopator  which  had  that  number :  '  but  these  opinions  are 
involved  in  Uill  more  inextricable  difficulties. 


■[■kikiMlibaudlTUHinS*  buki  bl  ivi  bf  obloh  a>jr  nUr^iLlwd  u  km  bA  Us 

•«(tk>Hli>iin>>riafcnu.  inn  ifftUtt.     Tkui   «ia,  &«  to  ntuIBU  iiUqi  s(  tn 

*BMi7b>Mit(uii>diUi-  f«BdIrr>n 'luMi  gl  m  tuUEvaaDUwTtfxIult 

■>Bia  ((Vuvtw  MMi  poMi,  JiUij.,  _•  >'■  ^l<  Hh  or  Ibr.    BiHini  i  tw^  dS 

■Ad  km  uDoiillr  iiriM  U  J^iiJIIiIMll>rD(tn.Uu~,  oH^lHl^ina,    H^(    '•WT 


utmtm  ADTigintm. 


Tbey 

of    dif&rant 

:  kinds,  and   cmHed 

UfCebces,  i. «.  aaeer 
ederei  tsI  atriorim,  itmbi,  phtueli,  myoparonet,  &c.     But  tb« 
irkablA  of  th«ae  were  the  nave*  LiBcnns,*  a  kind  of 


light  galleys  used  by  the  Libumi,  a  people  of  Dalmatia,  addlcteJ 
to  piracy.  To  ships  of  tliis  kind  Augustus  vias  in  a.  great 
measure  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Aotony  at  Actium. 
Hence  after  that  lime  the  name  of  navea  libuhn«  was  given  to 
all  light  quick-sailing  vessels,  and  fevr  ihipa  were  built  but  ot 
that  construction.^ 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  conntry  to  whicli  they 
belonged,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  were  applied^  as 
niTKS  MBRCiTORiA,  ,/?urnen(arifF,  vutariiE,  oUaTtte  /  piscitori^h 
ve)  lantacuii,  fishing-boals ;  sfeculitohiai  et  exphratori^,  spy. 
lioBb;  FiRATics  vel  prmdatorix ;*  Hirpieoas,  vel  htppngitus 


-     Ptflluny  PktJcpjEiir  wjii^ldCHnnt     (cALvi  af  f^Ufrpibu'b  »ll»d>d 


tor  csnying  hoiws  ind  tbeir  ridera  ;  tabelluiis,  me^'Bage' 
boats ; '  vECTOBiB  aBivBsgtiB,  transpiMts  and  ghips  of  burdsD  ; 
ARDOftniepriiTal^ue,  built  that  or  the  former  year  for  prirate 

lu  tha  bal,  bud  ■  Orasiui  cianu.  Stt   notUu  aoald  b*  uj  fna  Ik*  iBpvvbct  rtgn- 

nJltr  wU«(  Ui  iurd,  ud  a«a  *ur  IbH  HUtg  la  Ai  HBtAliu  «a  Tr4u'a  cqlnit, 

tkuV  Tudilud  lOluii.-,  InglbiilllunUqurdlVU  auituana  ifUU  h^S 

llBi>d«ilMbr..c.p.mrfl-  tt.  ™fcn  iTESki  .—■ — -,-.._-.—  —- 


asa 


«  rar:,«-i3!S 


Tb>  bnibH  bcin-  ulirri  ilop.  olmiUI  Ikaibnrlltr  KBUtaad  II  «£u^(U,  Iku  Hi 

■■•1,111  lU  liwuL  UD    u>  ifi  ia  UK    BSiniilu  Hpporitta.  Hm.11  !» -vui  Ibi  dirM- 

AtQi  »  tlqbim  tli>  ■DM  •lU'  IkunntetrluJumirtkiH  Hn  it  lb>  fili«u[k  IcUoy 

fK  (dgi  or  Uh  ^X-  Jn.  i^^tallH<Ul4uiHBd-  oU^li^inHiiBdlDatrSI: 


Mlawarndl^    ! 
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use.  Some  read  mmonaruB,  i.  e.  for  carrying  provisioDs.  Eadi 
ship  had  its  long-boat  joined  to  it^ 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  csBCUBuSy 
it  is  supposed  from  the  island  Corcyra ;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the 
inrention  of  it  to  the  Cyprians.^ 

Galleys  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were 
called  by  various  names ;  triremes  cerata  vel  teratcBf  lusoruB  et 
cubiculattB  vel  thaiamegi,  pleasure-boats  or  barges ;  priwe,  i.  e. 
propriiB  et  non  meritoruB,  one's  own,  not  hired ;  sometimes  of 
immense  size,  deceres  vel  decemremes.^ 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted 
on  its  prow;  thus,  pbistis^  sctlla,  centaurus,  &c.,  called 
PARASBMON,  its  slgu,  or  iNsioNB,^  as  its  tutelary  god '  was  on  its 
stem ;  whence  that  part  of  the  ship  was  called  tutkla  or  ccattela^ 
and  held  sacred  by  the  mariners.  There  supplications  and 
treaties  were  made.^ 

In  some  ships  fiie  tutela  and  vet^etaviuo^  were  the  same.^ 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  on  the  top 
of  their  mast  as  their  sign,^  hence  they  were  called  corbit^' 

There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stem  and  sometimes  on  the 
prow,  made  of  wood,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  aplustrb,  vel 
plur.  -tVz,  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole  with  a  riband 
or  streamer  ^^  on  the  top.*^ 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  ^  was  distinguished  by  a 
red  flag,"  and  by  a  light 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  carina, 
the  keel  or  bottom;  statumina^  the  ribs,  or  pieces  of  timber 
which  stren&^thened  the  sides;  prora,  the  prow  or  fore-part, 
and  puppis,  uie  stern  or  hind-part;  alveus,  the  belly  or  hold  of 
the  ship  :  sentina,  the  pump,^^  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bottom  of 
the  hold,  where  the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  ship,  remained 
till  it  was  pumped  out,^^  or  the  bilge-water  itself,  properly  called 
NAUTEA.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water,  ships  were  besmeared 
with  wax  and  pitch  ;  hence  called  cerat^.^^ 

On  the  sides  ^'  were  holes  ^^  for  the  oars  (remi,  called  also  by 
the  poets  tonstB,  the  broad  part  or  end  of  them,  pcdma  vel 
palmula),  and  seats  ^^  for  the  rowers.^ 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,^^  called  scalmus,  by 


1  Caes.  B.  Q.  T.  7*cym.-  5  tutela  rel  tutelaie  na-  9  Fett.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.6.      exhiiiriivtar,  C* 
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xxxTi'i.    29.  HerodoL  116.  Act.  Apo&.  axVui.  Nv%.  Sa. vu"®^  Vfl  Temiees. 

riu.  89.  Virs  JEik.  r.  11.  \\  C«»."B.Q..V\\.1&.  ^\  vm3w«»,^\  U«mbi 
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tbongs  OE  Orings,  called  btboffi  tsI  atruppi;  faence  teahnu'*  ia 
pat  for  a  boat ;  navicuia  duorum  Kalmonan,  s  boat  of  tvro 
oan;  actuaria,  bc.  naTii,  decern  ecidmU,  quatuor  tcalmonaa 
ncvii.  The  place  where  the  own  were  put,  when  the  rowen 
were  done  working,  waa  caLed  cistehu.' 

On  the  sUrn  was  the  mdder  (ooBaitHicuLVii  vel  elaeu*),  and 
the  pilot  {gubemator)  who  directed  iL 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two  prows, 
•0  that  thej  might  be  moved  either  way  without  taming,  much 
nwid  by  the  Germans,  and  on  ^e  I'ontua  Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea, 
called  ciHiBs,"  because  in  a  swelling'  sea  they  were  <»vered 
with  boards  like  the  Taulted  roof  of  a  house ;  *  hence  camarU», 
the  name  of  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea.' 

On  the  middle  of  the 
ship  was  eroded  the  mut 
(malus),  which  was  raid- 
ed' when  the  ship  left 
iJie  hartmur,  and  taken 
dotvn '  when  it  approach- 
ed the  iMid ;  the  place 
where  it  stood  was  called 
HODiva.'  The  ships  of 
the  ancients  had  only  one 

On  the  mast  were  fixed 
the  sail-yards  (AnTrama 
vel  brachia),  and  the  sails 
(vKL*)  fastened  by  ropes 
i^funei  vel  rudentee).  /m- 
uirdage ;  pajtders  vtta,  to 
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The  sails  were  usually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky, 
■ometimes  coloured.* 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  cobnua;  from  which 
were  suspended  two  ropes  called  pedes,  braces,  by  pulling  which 
towards  the  stem,  the  saib  were  turned  to  the  right  or  left. 
if  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they  pulled  the  rope 
on  the  riffht,  and  so  on  the  contrary  :  hence  fiicere  pedem,  to 
trim  or  adjust  the  saib ;  obUquat  Ubvo  pede  carbasa^  he  turns 
the  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  wind  blowing  from  tiie  right;  so 
Miquat  sitius  in  ventum,  currere  utroque  pede,  to  sail  with  a 
wind  right  astern,  or  blowins^  directly  from  behind;  in  cofh 
trarium  navigare  prolatis  pedwus,  by  tacking ;  intendere  braMa 
veils,  L  e.  vela  hrachiis,  to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out 
to  the  yard-arms ;  dare  vela  vends,  to  set  sail ;  so  vela  facere,  or 
to  make  way ;  subducere  vela,  to  lower  the  saib ;  *  ministrare 
velis,  rel  -a,  i.  e.  attendere,  to  manage,  by  drawing  in  and  let- 
ting out  the  opposite  braces ;  ^  velis  remis,  sc.  et ;  i.  e.  summa  vi, 
manibus  pedibusque,  omnibus  nervis,  with  might  and  main ;  *  so 
remigio  veloque.  Plant  Asin.  1. 3.  5 ;  who  puts  navales  pedes  for 
remiges  et  nautdB,  Men.  ii.  2.  ult 

The  top-saib  were  called  suppara  velorum,  or  any  appendage 
to  the  main-sail.' 

Carina  puppis,  and  even  trabs,  a  beam,  are  often  put  by  the 
poets  for  the  whole  ship ;  but  never  velum,  as  we  use  sail  for  one 
ship  or  many ;  thus,  a  sail,  an  hundred  sail 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  saib,  sail-yards,  oars, 
ropes,  &C.  were  called  armamenta.  Hence  arma  is  put  for  the 
saib,  colligere  arma  jubet,  i.  e.  vela  contrahere,  he  commands 
them  to  furl  the  sails,  and  for  the  rudder^  spoliata  armis^  i.  e. 
clavo^  despoiled  of  her  rudder. 

Ships  of  war,^  and  these  only,  had  their  prows  armed  with  a 
sharp  beak,^  which  usually  had  three  teeth  or  points,  whence 
these  ships  were  called  ROSTRATiS,  and  because  the  beak  was 
covered  with  brass,  iERATiE.^ 

Ships,  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  them, 
whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  from  en^ 
gines  called  propognacula,  hence  turritts  puppes.  Agrippa  in- 
vented a  kind  of  towers  which  were  suddenly  rabed.  Towers 
used  abo  to  be  erected  on  ships  in  sieges  and  at  other  times.^^ 

1  Or.  Her.ii.  ll.Catnl.  pedes,  Virg.  Ma.  ri.  6  Plaut.    Mere.    L   62.  Plin.  zxxii.  ]. 
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iv.  64«.  V.  16.  281. 829,  Phil.  viii.  7.  13.  SU.  Ital.  xiv.  480.  Tac  Ann.  xv.  9.  SiU 

830.  5  Luc.    V.    429.    SUt.  9  Virg.    Mn.    v.    142.  Ital.  xix.  418. 

S  addacendo  et  remit*  .  SyW.  v\.  %,  tl%  S«u.  viii.  690.  Ca»s.  B.  C.  ii. 

tuadtt   vvl   jirofcrendo  Kp.77.  '&.  ^w.  Q4.  ^  V^.  %U 


Some  ships  of  war  were  all  corered,'  othen  uncovered.'  ax- 
C«pt  Kt  the  pron  nnd  stem,  where  those  who  fought  stood.' 

The  planks  or  platforms'  [>n  which  the  mariners  sat  or  passed 
from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called  fori,  gang' 
ways,'  and.  the  helpi  to  mount  on  board,  pontes  vel  scals.* 
Some  take^^in'  for  the  deck  (btesa,  -«},  others  for  the  aeati.  It 
is  at  least  certain  they  were  both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and 
tielow.     We  also  UnA  form,  ling;,' 

The  anchor  (anchoiu),  which  moored  or  fattened  °  the  ships, 
was  at  first  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood  filled  with  lead,  but 
afterwards  of  iron.  It  was  Uiroini '  from  the  prow  by  a  cable, 
and  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as  we  say, 
rode)  at  anchor,'"  and  nujed"  when  it  sailed ;  sometimes  the 
cable  "  was  cuL*^  The  feneti  used  iron  chains  instead  of  ropea." 

The  plummet  for  founding  depths"  was  called  bous  or  cata- 
piiales,  or  holibdis ,  'idit,  as  Uconorius  reads,  Stat  Sylv.  iii. 
2.  30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  wu  tied  to  land  were  called  kbt:- 
a±cat,\,  cw  0B£,  or  simply  nrvEs.  Hence  oram  solvere,  to  set 
wiL" 

The  ancienia  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  ahum,"  nhich 
are  still  used.  They  bad  also  long  poleB,*^  to  posh  it  off  rocks 
and  ahoala;." 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  wa« 
called  sucaai,  ballast,"' 

Ships  were  built^offir,'*  alder,'' cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,"  by 
the  Veneti,  of  oak,"  sometimes  of  green  wood ;  so  Uiat  a  nimi' 
ber  «f  ships  were  put  on  the  stocks,''  completely  equipped  and 
launched,^  in  forty-five  days  after  the  timber  was  cut  down  in 
the  forest ;  by  Caaor,  at  Aries,  against  the  people  of  Marseilles, 
in  thirty  days.^ 

There  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  ships 
lay  and  were  built,  called  natilia,  plur.  -ium,  the  dock.^ 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  manned 
then.  Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  as  mariners  or 
rowers,^  who  were  also  called  socu  natalkb,  and  classicl  The 
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citizens  and  allies  were  obliged  to  famish  a  certain  number  of 
these,  according  to  their  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them 
with  prorisions  and  pay  for  a  limited  time.^ 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as 
on  land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and 
constant  fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised  for 
the  marine  service,'  who  were  called  classiarii,  or  bpibata  ;  bat 
this  sendee  was  reckoned  less  honourable  than  that  of  the' 
legionary  soldiers,  and  was  sometimes  performed  by  manumitted 
slaves.    The  rowers  also  were  occasionally  armed.^ 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after  times  bound  to 
fumidi  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and 
manned;  some  only  stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men.* 

Augustas  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misenum, 
where  Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  portus  julius,  by 
joining  £e  Lucrine  lake  and  the  locus  Avermts  to  the  bay  of 
Baiae,  and  another  on  the  Hadriatic  at  Ravenna^  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  also  on  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube.* 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  dux  PRiSFRCTiTsgnB 
CLA88IS,  and  his  ship,  navis  prstoria,^  which  in  the  night-time 
had,  as  a  sign,^  three  lights.' 

At  first  the  consuls  and  prastors  used  to  command  tiie  fleets 
of  the  republic,  or  some  one  under  them;  as  Laelius  under 
Scipio.1" 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  was  called  navarchi,  or  tribr- 
ARCHi,  i.  e.  prafecti  trieris  vel  triremis  navis,  or  maoistbi 
NAviuM.^^  The  master  or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel,  naucle- 
Rus,  NAvicuLATOR,  vel  -ARius,  who,  whcn  he  did  not  go  to  sea 
himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  ship,  was  said, 
navicular iam,  sc  rem,  facere.^ 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship  and  directed  its  course  was 
called  QUBERNATOR,  thc  pilot,  sometimes  also  maoistrr,  or  rec- 
tor. He  sat  at  the  helm,  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  dressed  in  a 
particular  manner/^  and  gave  orders  about  spreading  and  con- 
tracting the  sails,^*  plyii^g  or  checking  the  oars,^^  &c  It  was  his 
part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  acquainted  with 
ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe  the  winds  and  the 
stars.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use  of  the  compass, 
they  were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by  the  stars  in  the 

1  Liv.  zxi.  49,  50.  zxii.  43.  xlii.  48.                       8  signum  nocturnom.          Man.  5. 
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night-time/  and  in  the  day-time  by  coasts  and  islands  which 
they  knew.  In  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  naTifi;ation  was 
then  chiefly  confined,  they  could  not  be  long  out  of  the  sight  oi 
land.  When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  to 
drive  their  ships  on  shore,^  and  when  the  danger  was  over,  to 
set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength  of  arms  and  levers.  In 
the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along  Uie  coast 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  who  had  an  assistant 
called  PBORBTA,  i.  e.  custos  et  tutela  prora,  who  watched  at  the 
prow.* 

He  who  had  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  hortator 
and  PAiTSARius,^  or  portisculus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
Stafi^  or  mallet  with  which  he  excited  or  retarded  them.'  He 
did  this  also  with  his  voice  in  a  musical  tone,  that  the  rowers 
might  keep  time  in  their  motions.  Hence  it  is  also  applied  to 
the  commanders.  Those  who  hauled  or  pulled  a  rope,  who 
taised  a  weight,  or  the  like,  called  hblciarii,  used  likewise  to 
animate  one  another  with  a  loud  cry,  hence  ruadicus  clamor^  the 
cries  or  shouts  of  the  mariners.^ 

Before  a  fleet  (classis)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly  re* 
viewed  ^  like  an  army ;  prayers  were  made  and  victims  sacri- 
ficed. The  auspices  were  consulted,  and  if  any  unlucky  omen 
happened,  as  a  person  sneezing  on  the  left,  or  swallows  alight- 
ing on  the  ships,  &c  the  voyage  was  suspended.^ 

The  mariners,  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour, 
decked  the  stem  with  garlands.^ 

There  was  great  labour  in  launching  ^°  the  ships,  for  as  the 
ancients  seldom  sailed  in  winter,  their  ships  during  that  time 
were  drawn  up^  on  land,  and  stood  on  the  shore.^ 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers,^'  with  rollers 
placed  below,*^  called  palanqes,  vel  -gee,  or  scutula,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  lapsus  rotarum;  but  others  more  properly  take 
this  phrase  for  rota  labentes,  wheels.^' 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderfiil  machine  for  this  purpose, 
called  HELix.^^ 

,  Sometimes  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by 
land,  and  for  that  purpose  they  were  sometimes  so  made,  that 
they  might  be  taken  to  pieces,  a  practice  still  in  use.  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  transported  some  ships  firom  the  open  sea  to  the 

1  On    Met.    iii.    692.  5  celeusmata  vel  horta-  8  Cie.  PhiL  zii.  3.  Liv.  Virg.  Mn.  i.  555,  Hi. 
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•Hor.  Od.  ii.16.3.  Orig.xiz.  18.                    118.  t.  778.  Sil.  xvii.  14  cylindris     ligniaqne 

t  in  temun  agere  rtl  6  Serv.  Virg.  J&n.  iiU  '48.  Val.  Max.  i.  Hor.      teretibus  et  rotuodia 
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Ambracian  fulf  near  Actiam,  on  a  kind  of  wall  eoVered  with 
raw  hides  of  oxen,  in  like  manner  over  the  Isthmus  of  Ccnnnth. 
So  Trajan,  from  tiie  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.^ 

The  sirnal  for  embarkin|r  was  given  with  the  tnunpet.  Tliey 
embarked  '  in  a  certain  oraer,  the  mariners  first  and  then  the 
soldiers.  They  also  sailed  in  a  certain  order,  the  light  vessels 
usually  foremost,  then  the  i/Mi  or  ships  of  war,  and  after  them 
the  ships  of  burden ;  but  this  order  was  often  changed.^ 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  thev  first  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  omens  at  their  departure. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,'  and  landed'^  the  troopfly 
prayers  and  sacrifices  again  were  made. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  harbonr, 
they  made  a  naval  camp,^  and  drew  up  their  ships  on  land" 
They  did  so,  especially  if  they  were  to  winter  th^reJ'  But  If 
they  were  to  remain  only  for  a  short  time,  the  fleet  was  stationed 
in  some  convenient  place,^**  not  far  from  land.^^ 

Harbours  (portus)  were  most  strongly  fortified,  especiaUy  at 
the  entrance."  The  two  sides  of  which,  or  the  piers,  were 
called  coRNUA,  or  brachia;  on  the  extremities  were  erected 
bulwarks  and  towers.  There  was  usually  also  a  watch-tower 
(pharos,  pliur.  -t),^^  with  lights  to  direct  the  course  of  ships  in  the 
night  time,  as  at  Alexandria  in  Eg^pt,  at  Ostia  and  Ravenna, 
at  Capreae,  Brundusium,  and  other  piaces.^^  A  chain  sometimes 
was  drawn  across  as  a  barrier  or  boom  (claustfwn).^ 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers; 
hence  the  name  of  ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid  calls 
the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  septem  fortus.^^ 

Harbours  made  by  art "  were  called  cothones,  vel  -na,  -onoR. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (navalia,  -ium),  where 
the  ships  were  laid  up,^  careened  and  refitted.^ 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to 
armies  on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  centre,^  others 
in  the  right  wing,^^  and  others  in  the  left ;  some  as  a  reserve.^ 
We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a 
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Cki.  B.  G.  it.  21. 

9  LiT.  xzxvL  45. 
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Tel  in  statione  teneba- 
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C.  ii.  6.  IT.  U.  B. 
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ii.  615.  706  Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  31.  Suet.  Claud.  20. 
LiT.  xxxi.  26.  Vitr.  t. 
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Plin.  xxxri.  12.  Suet. 
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forceps,  and  a  circle,  but  most  frequently  of  a  semicircle  or 
half-moon.^ 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on 
land ;  the  admiral  sailed  round  the  oeet  in  a  li|grht  galley,^  and 
exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  ^  for  action :  they  furled 
the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging;  for  they  never  chose  to 
fight  but  in  calm  weather.^ 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiral's  ship,  as  a  signal 
to  engage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  all  the  other  ships  were 
sounded,  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crews.* 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  by  sweeping  off  °  the  oars,  or  by  striking  them  with 
their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides.  They  grappled  with  them  by 
means  of  certain  machines  called  crows  (cobvi),  iron  hands  or 
hooks  (fbrrb£  manus),^  drags  or  grappling  irons  (harpagones),^ 
&C.  and  fought  as  on  land.^  They  sometimes  also  employed 
fire-ships,  or  threw  firebrands,  and  pots  full,  of  coals  and  sul- 
phur, with  various  other  combustibles,^*'  which  were  so  success- 
fully employed  by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  most 
of  Antony's  fleet  was  thereby  destroyed. ^^ 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  erected  on  them 
various  engines,  or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  their  harbours.^ 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home, 
had  their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  trium- 
phant music. ^^  The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were 
much  the  same  as  on  land.^^  Abo  naval  punishments,  pay, 
and  provisions,  &c}^ 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  modems.  Cicero  mentions  a 
number  of  ships  of  burden,  npne  of  which  was  below  2000 
amphor<B^  i.  e.  about  fifty-six  tons,  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  a  large  sbip.^'  There  were,  however,  some  ships  of 
enormous  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptolemy  is  said  to  have  been 
S80  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another  300  feet ;  the  ton- 
nage  of  the  former  7182,  and  of  the  latter,  3197.^^  The  ship 
which  brought  firom  Egypt  the  great  obelisk  that  stood  in  the 
Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  besides  the  obelisk 
itself,  had  120,000  modii  of  lentesy  lentiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for 
ballast,  about  1138  tons.^ 

I  Ptolyb.  {.  Poljren.  iii.  nnco  prefix!.  balls  of  tow,  and  from  zxir.  84.  xxvi  26.  xxxr. 

Thnof .  iL  Vog.  iv.  45.  9  Flor.  ii.  2.  Liv.  xxri.  miuiTO    enffinet    tho  11.14.  Cns.  B.C.  iii.  34. 

SiL  xir.  87U.  S9.  xxx.  10.  Cca.  B.  winged  steel  is  flong,  13  Dia  li.  S. 

5  naria  actoaria.  O.  i.  58.  Cart.  iv.  9.  Virg.  iBn.  rtiL  694.  14  see  p.  323. 

3  se  expMiiebant.  Lac.    xi.    718.    Dio.     11  Dio.  1.  89.  84,  85 ;    15  Lit.  xxiii.  21. 4& 

4  Liv.  sxri.  89l  xxxix.  48.  xlix.  1.  8.      henee  vix  ana  sospes    16  qnaram  minor  nulla 
B  Sii.  sir.  378.  Lue.  \vL      &c  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  11.       navis      ab      ignjbos,      erst  dnom  qAVcckiolVa.* 

MO.  Dio.  sifac.  9.  10  stuppea  flamna  ma*      sosreeljoiMahipuaxtt^      ^oruLm. 

6  datergende.  no,   ielisqae    rolatile      from  the  ftameaJKLonlU   \i  Cyb.'Sm«i  -&\\A^« 
1  U\a,i.99,Lae.Si^3X     iSfrmin  spargitor,  from      Od.  1.37.13.  \ft  K.VYveti«\s.». 
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CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 
I.  THE  ROHAH  DBE88. 
Tbe  disUnguishln);  port  of  tbe  RomHn  dress  wta  the  tosa  op 
gowa,  01  tint  of  llie  (ireeks  was  the  pallium,  and  irf  the  Geul& 
bracae,  breeches,  whence  the  Romans  were  called  skhs  roakrk} 
or  ToaiTi,  BDd  the  Greeks,  or  in  general  those  nho  were  not 
BoiDBiu,  PALLiATi:  and  Gallia  cuo^tna,  when  admitted  unto  the 
rights  of  citizens,  was  called  tooata.'  Hence  also  fabtdx  togaim 
et  paUiatte.'  As  the  toga  was  the  robe  of  peace,  togati  i*  often 
opposed  to  anaati  ;*  aad  as  it  was  chiefly  worn  in  the  dty.'itis 
■omeUmes  opposed  to  bustici.' 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  countnw 
always  to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga,  but  this  was  not  always 
done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress ;  as  Scipio  io  Sldly,  and 
tbe  emperor  Claudius  at  Naples.' 

The  voai' was  a  loose,' flowing,'' 
woollen  robe,  which  covered  the 
whole  body,  round  and  close  at  the 
bottom,"  but  open  at  the  top  down 
to  the  girdle,'^  without  sleeves;  so 
that  the  right  arm  was  at  liberty, 
and  the  left  supported  a  part 
{lacinia,  a  flap  or  lappet)  of  the 
toga,  which  was  drawn  up"  and 
thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  i 
and  thus  fonned  what  was  called 
•IKOB,  a  fold  or  cavity  upon  tbe 
breast,  in  which  thincs  might  be 
carried,  and  with  which  the  face 
or  head  might  be  covered."  Hence 
Fabius,  the  Roman  ambassador, 
when  he  denounced  war  in  the 
senate  of  Carthage,  ia  said  to  have 
poured  out,"  or  shaken  out  the  lap 
of  his  toga."  Dionysius  aays  the 
Ibrm  of  the  toga  was  semicircular." 
The  tog-a  in  later  times  had  several 
folds,  but  anciently  few  or  none.*^  These  folds,  when  collected 
in  a  knot  or  centre,  were  called  umbo,  which  is  put  for  the  toga 


THE  nOHAH  DUCM.  3U 

ilMlC  Wh«ii  a  p«rMiii  did  uiy  nroik,  he  tucked  up  *  his  tog^ 
and  girded  it  ^  round  him  :  hence  aecingere  ae  open  vel  adopaa, 
or  opener,  in  the  passiTe,  accingi,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready.* 

The  toga  of  the  nch  and  noble  was  finer  and  larger'  than  of 
the  less  nealthy.  A  new  toga  was  called  fkxa,  when  old  and 
thread^iare,  trita.'  The  ^Romans  were  at  great  poini  to  adjust ' 
the  toga,  that  it  might  sit  properly,"  and  not  draggle.^ 

The  fMrm  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  timea.  The 
Romans  at  first  hod  no  other  drest.  It  was  then  strait*"  and 
close ;  it  covered  the  arms,  and  came  down  to  the  feet. 

The  U^  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  But 
afterward  matrons  wore  a  diffwent  robe,  called  btoi^a,  with  it 
broad  botder  or  fringe,"  called  initit:1,  reaching  to  the  feet, 
(whence  isiitita  is  put  foe  tnatrtma,)  uid  also,  as  some  say, 
when  they  went  abroad,  a  loose  outer  robe  thrown  over  the 
Miola  like  a  surtout,  a  mantle,  or  oloak,  called  fula,  or  pepbig." 
But  the  old  scboli^  on  Horace  makes  paUa  here  the  same  uith 
itulita,  and  calls  iiperipodaaa  and  tvnicm  paUivm.  Some  think 
that  this  fringe  constituted  the  only  distinction  between  the 
fitola  and  li^a.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  oitter  robe  of  a 

IS  C^ed  PALLA." 
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Conrtwans,  snd  women  condemiMd  for  adii](«ry,  wero  not 
parmiUed  (o  wear  the  atoia;  hence  culled  tosita,  tuid  the 
modeaty  of  nutraiu  is  called  itolaliu  pudor.' 

Tbere  was  a  line  robe  of  a  i^rcular  form  worn  by  women, 
•kUed  cTCLiB,  -adU.* 

None  but  Homan  dticem  were  nerqiiUed  to  wear  the  btpa; 
and  banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it.  Hence 
toga  is  pot  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roman.^ 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  on  feetiTals  they 
nsnBlly  had  one  newly  cleaned ;  hence  they  were  mid  falot  (•& 
diet)  ti.BiTi  celebrare,  to  celebrate  their  festival  days  clMhed  in 
while.*   Candidates  ^  office  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fiiller, 

TOO*  camiDt.'     The  toga  in  mouriUDg  was  of  a  black  or  dark 

colour,  TOGA  FULLA  vel  alro ;  hence  those  in   monrning'  wen 

galled  Pvuiin,  or  atiuti,'    But  those  were  also  called  puliaH 

who  wore  a  greatHwat '  instead  of  the  toga,  or  a  mean  ragged 

dreaSf^  aa  the  rulgar  or  poor  people.' 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  aiciirnTM,  vel  -tat, 

vel  RICA,"  which  corered  the  head  and  shouldera,  i 

•IS,  vel  -TA.     They  seem  to  hare 

had  several  of  these  abore  one  ano- 
ther, that  they  might  throw  them 

into    the    fUueral    piles   of  their 

husbands  and  friends.   Tlie  Twelve 

Tables  restricted  the   number  to 

three." 

The   Romans  seldom  or   never 

appeared  at  a  feast  in  mourning, 

nor  at  the  public  sjpectaclea,  nor  at 

festivals  and  sacrifices." 

At    entertainments     the     more 

wealthy    Romans   laid    aside    the 

toga,  and  put  on  a  particuLtr  robe, 

called  STNTHBSI8,  wolch  they  wore 

all  the  time  of  the  salumaha,  be- 
cause then  they  were  continually 

feasting.'^     Nero  wore  it "  in  corn- 
Magistrates   and  certain  priests 

wore  a  toga  bordered  with  purple," 

hence  culled   tooa  pb^texta  ;   as 
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the  superior  majri8tr«ites/  the  pontifices^  the  augurs,  the  dbcbm- 
viRi  tacris  facmndis,  &c.,  and  even  private  persons  when  they 
exhibited  games.^ 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  toga, 
csalled  picta  vel  palmata.^ 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  young 
women,  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  a  gown  bordered 
with  purple,  toga  pr^texta,  whence  they  were  called  prstex- 
TATi.^  Hence  amicitia  prdBtextata,  i.  e.  a  teneris  annis,  friend- 
ship formed  in  youth  ;  but  verba  prcBtextata  is  put  for  obscxna^^ 
ana  mores  pratextati  for  impudiei  vel  corrupti. 

Under  the  emperors  the  toga  was  in  a  great  measure  disused, 
unless  by  clients  when  they  waited^  on  their  patrons,  and 
orators,  hence  called  toffoti,  enrobed.^ 

Boys  likewise  wore 
a  hollow  golden  ball  or 
boss  (aurba  bullaV^ 
which  hung  from  the 
neck  on  the  breast ;  as 
some  think  in  the  shape 
of  a  hearty  to  prompt 
them  to  wisdom ;  ac- 
cording to  others  round, 
with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it.^  The  sons  of  freed- 
men  and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leathern  boss."  Bosses 
were  also  used  as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  girdles.^ 

Young  men  usually,  when  they  had  completed  the  seventeenth 

year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  ^  the  toga  prstexta,  and  put  on  ^* 

the  manly  gown  (tooa  virilis),  called  toga  pura,  because  it  was 

purely  white ;  and  libera,  because  they  were  then  freed  from 

the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed  greater  liberty.^' 

»     The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  ^^  with 

i  great  solemnity  before  the  images  of  the  lares,  to  whom  the 

auUa  was  consecrated,^^  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  or  they  imme- 

.  diately  went  thither,  or  to  some  temple,  to  pay  their  devotions 

to  the  gods.^ 
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4  L\v.  xxii,  67.  xzxir. 

7.  Cic.  Ver.  i.  44.  C^t. 
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8  Suet.  Aug.  60.  Mart 
i.  109.  ii.  57.  X.  74.  & 
SchoL  Juv.  X.  45.  Sen* 
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9  The  bulla  was  hung 
on  the  left  breast  of  the 
child,  that,  at  the  sight 
of  it,  thef  might  con- 
sider they  were  men, 
if  they  had  a  wise 
heart;  and  be  likewise 
no  inconsiderable  in* 
citement  to  courage; 
the  purple  of  the  gown 
or  priciexUi  was  also 
t»  remind  them  of  the 
modesty  which  bicame 
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them  at  that  3ge.  As  signum  de  panpere  lo- 
for  the  word  bulla,  ro,  Juv.  v.  Ib5.  Plia, 
some  derive    it   from      xxxiii.  1. 

PovXit,    eo»tilium^     or  12  Virg.  Ma.  xii.  942. 

counsel-,    some    from  13  ponebaiit  vel  depone- 

fiovX.oftai^  velU,   or    to  baiit 


will,  some  from  e»X 
X«tr,  by  a  figure  taken 
from  archers,  intimat- 
ing the  good  purpose, 
as  a  mark,  that  youth 
should  aim  at— Sen- 
house. 

10  Cic.  Ver.  i.  58.  Aac. 
loc.L'w.  xxfA.^ .  ¥\axx\. 


14  sumebant  vel  induv- 
bant 

15  Cic.  Att  T.  2a  ix. 
19.  Ov.  Trist.  iv.  10. 
28.  Faat  iii.  777.  Pfcra. 
v.  80. 

16  tozaniutabatuc.^tt.«iL. 


Rud.  W.  \.  \«l.  ^a,-      \«u<:vv>'?'s'^v•^^•^^ 
croh.  Sal.  \.  ^.  \^  '^  *V^"^*^-  «^ * 
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The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  asmimiogr  the  toga  vtriUs  was 
at  tlie  feasts  of  Bacchus  in  Marcfa.^ 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  princi- 
pal relation  to  the  forum,  accompanied  by  his  friends  (whose 
attendance  was  called  officium  solennb  toga  vuuLiSy  tlie  cere- 
mony of  taking  up  the  maidy  robe),  and  there  recommended  to 
some  eminent  orator,  whom  he  shoidd  study  to  imitate,'  whence 
he  was  said  forum  attingere  vel  m  forum  venire^  when  he  began 
to  attend  to  public  business."  This  was  caUed  aies  togm  virilii, 
or  dies  tirocinii,  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum,  tibo- 
cinium;*  the  youn?  men  were  cidled  tirones,  young  or  raw 
soldiers,  because  then  they  first  began  to  senre  in  the  army. 
Hence  tiro  is  put  for  a  learner  or  novice ;  ponere  tirocmiwMf 
to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof  of  one^ 
parts ;  to  be  past  his  noviciate.' 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the  friends 
and  dependants  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast,  and  small 
presents  distributed  among  them,  called  svonTUhx,  The  em- 
perors on  that  occasion  used  to  give  a  largess  to  the  people, 
CQNoiARiuN,  so  Called  from  congius,  a  measure  of  liquids.* 

Servins  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis 
should  send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  Youth.^ 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume  ^  the 
toga  virilis,  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  they 
judged  proper ;  under  the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed 
the  fourteenth  year.^  Before  this  they  were  considered  as  part 
of  the  family,^"  afterwards  of  the  state." 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  toga  virilis,  com- 
monly lived  in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents.^  It  was, 
however,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark  of  modesty,  during  the 
first  wliole  year,  to  keep  ^^  their  right  arm  within  the  toga,  and 
in  their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Marti  us  never  to  expose  them- 
selves quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  maturity  sometimes  did.^^ 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  toga ;  ^  in 
imitation  of  whom,  Gato  used  often  to  go  dressed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tribunal,  when  praetor.* 
Hence  exigua  toga  Catonis,  the  scanty  gown  of  Cato ;  hirta^^ 
because  it  was  strait  ^^  and  coarse.^  Nor  did  candidates  for 
offices  wear  any  thing  but  the  toga.^^ 

1  liberalibas,  xii.  Kal.  4  Suet  Aug.  26.  66.  9  Cic  Att.  r'u  1.  Suet.  16  campattri  tub  top 
Apr.  Cic.  AtU  vi.  1.  CaL  10.  15.  Claud.  2.  Aug.  8.  Cal.  10.  Cla.  cinctus,  Asc.  Cic.  ViJ. 
Ov.  F.  iii.  771.  Tib. 54.  43.  Ner.  7.  Tac.  Ana.      Mas.  iii.  6,  7. 

2  Cie.  AtU  ix.  sa  Am.  5  *Cic.  Phil.  xi.  15.  Or.  xii.  41.  xiit.  15.  17  Hor.  Ep.  L  19.  U- 
1.  Suet.  Aug.  86.  Ner.  i.  50.  Fam.  rii.  3.  Lir.  10  pari  domus.                    Luc.  ii.  880. 

7.  Tib.  6\.  Claud.  2.  xl.   35.  xlr.  37.  Suet.  11  reipublicK,Tac.Mor.  18  arcU. 

Plin.Ep.lQ.TacOi,  Ner.  7.  Germ.  13.  19  crussa  rel    pionit, 

.   9i.  6  Plin.  Ep.  X.  \V] ,  \\%.  \L  Saeu  Tib.  15.  Dom.  Hor.  Sat.  L  8.  I&[j«r. 

4  Aivncia  stipendia  aa-  Suet.  Tib.  S\. Tac  Kn.  %.  '^^>  28.  Mart.  hr.  19. 

.  Mtoilwhir,  Seiu  Coiit.  in.  23.  \^  toVA>ev«,  '»"«*v,'ti» 

yt*9.  Cic.  FAtn.  Y.  8.  7  Diony.  \y.\5.  ^^  9:^•^V\• 

mLL  10.  xY.  16.  8  dabauu  ^^  Qi«\i.^Vi.Vi.« 


which  cam«  down  a  little  below 
the  kuees  Irafore,  and  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg!  behind,'  at  first  without  sleeTes. 
IWica  with  sImtob,'  or  reaching  to  the 
andes,'  were  redconed  eflemiiiate.* 
But  uDder  the  emperors  thoM  came  to 
be  used  with  fringes  at  the  hands.'  Irom 
the  example  of  Caaar,  knger  or  shorter 
according  to  bucv.  Those  who  wore 
tbem  were  said  to  be  mandlk&ti.° 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or 
belt'  about  the  wsiet  t  '  ■■■■•■ 
whiiih  also  served  as  a 


thejr  kept  ^eir   money ;   hence 

the  mercDant  with  his  tuolc  girL    The  pone 


t  to  keep  it  tight, 
a  puna,   in  which 


from  the  neck,  and  was  laid  decolltuse,  when  it  v 
hence  deeollare,  to  deceive,' 

It  was  also  thouj^ht  eETeniinate  to  appear  abroad  with  the 
tonic  slockly  or  carelessly  girded:  hence  the  saying  of  Sylla 
concerning  Ctesar  to  the  Opdmates,  who  interceded  for  his 
life,  UT  HALB  pncciNCTDH  ruiuiUH  civRHENT,  to  be  upon  their 

fuard  against  that  loose-girt  boy.  For  this  also  Mscenas  wm 
lamed."'  Hence  cincttu,  prcecinctar,  and  tuccinctus,  are  put  for 
induatrva,  expedibu  vel  gnavua,  diligent,  active,  clever,  because 
they  used  to  gird  the  tunic  when  at  work,"  and  ditcirictus  far 
meri,  mollU,  ignawa  ;  thus,  dtacinctus  nepos,  a  dissolute  spend- 
thrift ;  discineli  AJri,  effeminate,  or  simply  ungirl,  for  the  Afri- 
cans did  not  use  a  girdle." 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home  or 
in  private ;  hence  discincli  laden,  i.  e.  domi,  with  their  tunics 
tingirt ;  dUcinetwnie  in  otia  nalvt,  formed  for  sun  repose,'^  for 
they  never  wore  tlie  toga  at  home,  but  an  undress.'*  Hence  the 
toga  and  other  things  which  they  wore  only  abroad  were  called 

FOBEHSIk,  or  VESTITUB  FORENSTS,  and  VESTUEHTl  FOUHNBIt." 

The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men ;  but  that  of 
the  former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered  their 
arma.     They  also  used  girdles  both  before  and  after  marriage." 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  tiie  toga. 
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But  this  point  is  itrongly  contested.  Young  men,  when  tfaey 
assumed  the  toga  yirilis,  and  women,  when  they  were  married, 
received  from  their  parents  a  tunic  wrought  in  a  particuUur 
manner,  called  tunica  recta,  or  rboilla.^ 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two 
stripes,  fcucuB  Tel  piagula)  sewed  on  the  breast  of  their  tunic, 
called  LATU8  clavus,'  whidi  is  sometimes  put  for  the  tunic  itself, 
or  the  dignity  of  a  senator ;  the  equites  a  narrow  stripe,  anous- 
TU9  GLAVus,'  called  also  paupbb  clavus.^ 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  the  riffht  of  wearing 
the  kUu9  clavus  after  they  assumed  the  toga  yinlis,  and  made 
them  tribunes  and  prasfects  in  the  army ;  hence  called  tribuni 
BT  pRAFKCTi  LATiCLAYiL  The  tribttues  chosen  from  the  equites 
were  called  anqusticlayil  They  seem  to  have  assamed  the 
toga  yirilis  and  latus  clavus  on  the  same  day.' 

Generals,  in  a  triumph,  wore,  with  the  toga  picla  an  em- 
broidered tunic  (tunica  palmata),  called  also  tunica  Jovit, 
because  the  image  of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  dothed  with 
it.  Tunics  of  this  kind  used  to  be  sent,  by  the  senate,  to 
foreign  kings  as  a  present^ 

The  poor  people,  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga,  wore 
nothingbut  a  tunic ;  hence  called  tunicatus  poprllus,  or  tuni- 
cati.  Foreigners  at  Rome  seem  also  to  have  used  the  same 
dress  (hence  htrnio  tunicatus  is  put  for  a  Carthaginian),  and 
slaves,  like  gladiators.^  In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and 
rank  used  only  the  tunic  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one 
tunic     Augustus  used  four.^ 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  ooveriiiff 
next  the  skin,  like  our  shirt,  called  indusium,  or  subucula,'  and 
by  later  writers,  inteitda  and  camisia.  Linen  clothes  ^°  were  not 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
classics.  The  use  of  linen  was  introduced,  under  the  emperors, 
from  Egypt;  whence  sindon  vel  vestes  ByssiruBy  fine  linen. 
Girls  wore  a  linen  vest,  or  shift,  called  supparuh  vel  -us}^ 

The  Romans,  in  later  ages,  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of 
great-coat,  called  lacerna,  open  before,  and  fastened  with 
clasps,  or  buckles  (fibula,  which  were  much  used  to  fasten  all 
the  different  parts  of  dress,  except  the  toga),  especially  at  the 
spectacles,^  to  screen  them  from  the  weather,  with  a  covering 
fur  the  head  and  shoulders,^^  called  gucullus.     They  used  to  lay 

1  Festus,  PJin.  viii.  48.  purpars,  se«  n.  6.  &  7  Hor.  Ep.  i.  7. 65.  GIc.  11  Plin.    Praf.    Pint 

fl.  74.  t\.  UulL    ii.    34.    Plaut.  Rud.  i.  2.  91.  La&  >>• 

8  Var.  L.  L.  viii.  47.  5  Suet.  Aug.  38.  0th.  Poen.  r.  3.  2.  Amn.  i.  863.  Feat. 

Hor.  Sat.  I  6. 26.  Ov.  10.  Oalb.  10.  Ner.  26.  1.  213.  Sen.  Brev.  Vit.  12  Jar.    ix.   29.    Tfarg. 

Triit.  It.  10. 29.  35.  Domit.   10.  PUn.  Bp.  12.  Juv.  tu  143.  Mu.  It.  139.  Ov.  Met. 

^  ^iiet.  JaJ.  49.  Tib.  85.  Tiii.23.  8  Juv.   iii.  179.    Saet.  riii.  818.   Mart,  si** 

Cl*ud.2l  Vesp.  2.  4.  6  Lw.  x.  7.  nvW.  4.  Aug.  82.  137. 

Veil,  jj'.fig.  xxx.\5  xui.lV.Haivt.  ^  Uqt.^v'^<'^>^S>  13  capmam,  qtiodLaaiit 

4  Stmt,  Silr.   iv.  5.  42.  vi'u  1.  PUn.  \x  ^6.  r.    V\  \«".&Vft%  Vtt«a^  VVv-r.  \wtN39*,Var.  L.  I*.  Ifc 

r.  A 17,  arctum  Imnen  fiO.JttV.x.aa.  »a\.^  «i» 
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aside  the  lacerna  when  the  emperor  entered.  It  was  at  first 
used  only  in  the  army/  but  afterwards  also  in  the  dty. 

Duringr  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused, 
the  lacerna  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  Augustus  one  day  seeing,  from  his  tribunal,  a  number  of 
citizens  in  the  assembly  dressed  in  the  lacerna,'  which  was 
commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  repeated  with  indignation  from 
Virgil, 

Romanos  renim  dommos  gentemque  togatam  1        Mn,  i.  28S. 

The  subject  world  shall  Rome's  dominion  own, 

And,  prostrate,  shall  adore  the  nation  of  the  gown  I      Dryden. 

and  gave  orders  to  the  aediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appear  in 
the  forum  or  circus  in  that  dress.^  It  was  only  used  by  the 
men,  and  at  first  was  thought  unbecoming  in  the  city.  It  was 
sometimes  of  various  colours  and  texture? 

Similar  to  the  laceroa  was  the  lmna,^  a  Grecian  robe  or  man^ 
tie  thrown  over  the  paUiunu^ 

The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great-ooat  or  surtouL 
resembling  the  lacerna,  but  shorter  and  straiter,  called 
PENULA,  which  was  worn  above  the  tunic,^  having  likewise  a 
hood,^  used  chiefly  on  journeys  and  in  the  army,  also  in  the 
city,^  sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile,  or  hair,  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  called  gausapa,  sing,  et  plur»  vel  -e,  or  gau»a^ 
pina  pcemdOy  of  various  colours,  and  common  to  men  and 
women,  sometimes  made  of  skins,  scortba.^" 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  saoux,  an  open 
woollen  garment,  which  was  drawn  over  the  other  clothes,  and 
fastened  before  with  clasps ;  in  dangerous  conjunctures  worn 
also  in  the  city,  by  all  except  those  of  consular  dignity,  as  in 
the  Italic  war  for  two  years.  JHstento  sago  impositum  m 
sublime  jactare,  to  toss  in  a  blanket.^ 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used 
sometimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  doth 
(fasci/b,  vel  -ioliB,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers),  named,  from  the 
parts  which  they  covered,  tibialia  and  fbminalia  ov  Jfemoralia^^ 
similar  to  what  are  mentioned,  £xod.  xxviiL  42,  Levit  vi.  10. 
xvi.  4,  Ezek.  xliv.  18 ;  used  first,  probably,  by  persons  in  baid 
health,  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  efieminate,^  who  likewise 
had  mufflers  to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  focalia 


IJav.    Ti.    U8.    829.  is.  28.  Mart.  ii.  19.  78.  Sen.  Ep.  87.  N.  Q.      72,TS.  Patere.  ii.  16. 

Mart.    xi.   99.    Sut  »  x^»>/rn,  ir.  6.   Snet.  Oo.  58.      Mart.  i.  4. 7. 

Claud.  8.   Patere.   U.  6  Serr.  Virg.  Ma,  v.  Lamp.  Al«)i.  S«v.  t7.     12  i.  e.  tegamenta  tibia. 

89.  Or.  Faat.  ii.  745.  262.  Fnt.    Mart.  xiL  10  Patr.  2S.  Or.  Art.      nun  at  femorum,  SaeU 

Prop.  iii.  10.  7.  88.  xiv.  18.  136.  Am.  ii.  800.  Pert.  r.      Aug.  88. 

S  pallati  rel  laeemati.  7  Suet.  Ner.  48.  46.  mxU  vU  6tt.  xW.   !&  €V«.  '^xxsX..  ^.  K'Ci. 

8  Mart  air.  189.  Soet.  8  caput  vel    earitiam,  180.145.  VU.TeaU           V\.  ^.^«x.  ^«.«kv«  ^^ 

Aac.  46.           _  Ptia.xmr.  IB,  U  Surt.  jLuib  4ft*  0\lt.      liwt.  ^v.  *^-  "^*  **: 

J^aiLM.  Jar,  U  ST.  JO.  Snu  88.  Jur.  ▼.      PhiL  tIu.U.  Uv.lSv     ^^^^-^Su 
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vel  focakf  sing.,^  used  chiefly  by  orators.    Some  used  a  hattd- 
kerchief  (svdarium)  for  that  purpose.' 

Women  used  ornaments  round  their  legs,'^  called  PBRiscsLmBa.^ 
The  Romans  had  rarious  coverings  for  the  feet,^  but  dliefly 
of  two  kinds.  The  one  (calcsus,  ^xo^^^ce,  a  shoe),  covered  the 
whole  foot,  somewhat  like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with  a 
latchet  or  lace,  a  point  or  string."  The  other  (solba,  9«^«A/oi^ 
a  slipper  or  sandal)  ^  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot^  and  was 


SoiMB. 

fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strings,^  hence  called  vv- 
CULA.  Of  the  latter  kind  there  were  various  sorts :  crkpisx, 
vel  -DULiE,  GALLICS,  &C. ;  and  those  who  wore  them  were  said  to 
be  discakeati  {u^wolmroi)  pedibus  intectis,  unshod,  with  feet 
uncovered.^ 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes  called  phacasia.^*' 

The  calcei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person 
went  abroad ;  ^  whence  he  put  them  off,^^  and  put  on  ^^  slippers, 
when  he  went  on  a  journey.  Caligula  permitted  those  who 
chose,  to  wear  slippers  in  the  theatre,  as  he  himself  did  in 
public** 

Slippers  {sole^B)  were  used  at  feasts,  but  they  put  them  off 
when  about  to  eat.*'  It  was  esteemed  effeminate  for  a  man  to 
appear  in  public  in  slippers.*^  Slippers  were  worn  by  women 
in  public" 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came  up  to 
the  middle  of  their  legs.  They  had  a  golden  or  silver  (descent 
(lu9ia  vel  lunula^  i.  e.  htera  G.)  on  the  top  of  the  foot;  hence  the 
shoe  is  called  lunata  pellis,  and  the  foot  lunafa  planta.    This 


I  •  fancibas.  Mart.  ir.  enla,  Cie-  Dir.  H.  40.      Post  27.  Phil.  ii.  30.  14  Cie.  MiL    10.   Dm' 

41.  Ti.  41 .  xir.  142.  Mart.  ii.  29. 07.                 Hor.  Sat.  i.  8. 127,  Ocl.  Ilz.  7.  Soet.  5i. 

S  GeI1ai.9.Saet.Ner.51.  7  quod  solo  pedis  snbji-      xiii.  21,  Ike.  16  Plant.  Troc  ii.  4.1i 

8  onuHMnla  circa  era*  eiatnr,  Fest                    10  Sen.  Ben.  Tii.  21.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8-  77.  Efc 

n.  8  teretibai  halwnis  vel    11  PUn.  Ep.  tU.  8.  Suat.  i.  13.  15.  Mart.iiLML 

4  Hor,  Efki.  17.  B6.  obttrieUlit  Ttacta.Oel.      Ang.  78.  16  aoleahta,  Cie-  Hah 

9  MioMJiMnUi  Tel  Utga-  x\\\.  xl.  ameni&a^  YvVn.    \%  c«:yeMafAx««Uianita  Resp.  SI.  Ver.  r.  <L 

acnte     pfldnm,     Cie.  xxiar,  6.  a.  14                  imilX&hW.  "Va^  ««  Lir.  ufat.  Hi 

ftwo.  T.  as.  9  Tac.  Abxu  ft-  W.©-*.    \^  wiiiM(t\!A'«i^VB&!Mft-  ^>M!iu<(^i^i^ 

'  MMTlgfa,  lonunTttl  Ii-      F.  tt.  «H.  CVo,  P*3l».     VaX.  >a  V>miu«tnft.%.V  . 
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seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  patridan  senators ;  hence  it  is 
called  PATRICIA  luna/ 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,^  sometimes  red, 
scarlet,  or  purple,^  yellow,*  &c,  adorned  with  embroidery  and 
pearls,  particularly  the  upper  leathers  or  upper  parts.^ 

Men  s  shoes  were  generally  black ;  some  wore  them  scarlet 
or  red,  as  Julius  Cassar,  and  especially  under  the  emperors, 
adorned  with  gold,  silyer,  and  precious  stones.  They  were 
sometimes  turned  up  in  the  point,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  f, 
called  calcei  repandL^ 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latchets  to  tie  their, 
shoes,  and  plebeians  only  one.^ 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwrought 
leather,^  called  perones,  as  did  also  the  M^brsi,  Hemici,  and 
Vestini,  who  were  likewise  clothed  in  skins,^  &c.  It  was  long 
before  they  learned  the  use  of  tanned  leather  (ALUTiS),^^  which 
was  made  of  various  colours.^^ 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes,^  which  used 
to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for  parricide.^ 

Similar  to  these,  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country 
people,  called  sculponea,^*  with  which  they  sometimes  struck 
one  another  in  the  face,^'  as  courtesans  used  to  treat  their  lovers. ^^ 
Thus  Omphale  used  Hercules. 

'  The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  caliq£,  sometimes  shod 
with  nails  ;^^  of  the  comedians,  socci,  slippers,  often  put  for 
soleiB ;  of  the  tragedians,  cothurnl^^ 

.  The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks,  or  coverings  for  the  feet, 
made,  of  wool  or  goats^  hair,  called  udones.^ 

The  Romans,  also,  had  iron  shoes  ^  for  mules  and  horses,  not 
fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails,  as  among  us,  but  fitted  to  the  foot, 
so  that  they  might  be  occasionally  put  on  and  ofi^;  '^  sometimes 
of  silver  or  gold.^ 

.  Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves ;  ^  but  they 
are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,^  with  fin- 
gers,^ and  without  them ;  what  we  call  mittens. 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  heads  bare,^  as  we  see 
from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at.  sacred  rites,  games^ 


1  Hor.   Sat.  i.  6.  26. 

Jot.  rii.  1^2.  Mart  u 

M.  ii.  29.  SehoL  3m. 

Stet.  Silr.  r.  2. 88. 
8  Or.  Art.  Am.  iii.£71. 
8  mbri,  mallei,  et  par- 

nmi.    Pen.    ▼.    169. 

Virg.  Ecl.Tit.32.ZKn. 

LMl. 
4  kitei  ni  oerei,  Catnl. 

lis.  9. 
ft  crcpidaram     obstnio 

gii]a,Pliii.ix.35.s.56. 
6  Cie.  SmC  D.  i.  80. 
Mart.  a.  39..  8.  JJSo. 


xllii.  43.  Plant.  Baech. 
ii  3.  97.  Sen.  ii.  12. 
Plin.  xxxrii.  2. 

7  Is  id.  xix.  34.  S«n. 
Tranqnil.  Anim.  8. 

8  ex  corio  cmdo. 

9  Virg.  ^n.  tu.  98. 
Jut.  xiT.  195. 

U  ex  alumiae  (of  alum), 
quo  pellet  anbigeban- 
tur,  at  moliiures  fie> 
rtnt. 

11  Marr.  ii.  29.  Tii.  34. 

i2  Bolem  ligneaE>. 

13  Auct.    Her.     i.    13. 


InT.  il.  50. 

14  Gato  de  Re  R.  f9. 

15  08  bataebant,  Plant 
Gas.  ii.  8.  59. 

16  comaitigare  aanda* 
lio  capat, — to  break 
the  head  with  a  slip* 
per,  Ter.  Ean.  t.  8. 4. 

17  ctaTifl  snffixc,— aee 
p.  307. 

18  aee  p.  891. 

19  Mart.  xiv.  14Q. 


Net.  30.  Vesp.  23. 

22  Poppiea  eonjnx  Ne- 
ronis  delicatioribua 
jumentis  aais  solcas  ex 
anro  quoque  induere, 
Id.  xxxiii.  11.  a.  49. 
Dio.  Ixii.  28. 

83  ehirothecs  Tel  ma* 
nice 

81  Horn.  Odyfl.2i.  Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  6, 


20  8o\ea{eTT«*. 
XXX.  II.  a.  «.  ^u»\.. 


hatinl^  on  joumeji,  and  in  war.  Hence,  Of  all  the  haBoon 
decreed  to  Csiar  by  the  senate,  he  is  Mid  to  hire  b«en  dnefly 
pleased  with  that  cf  tJwayi  wearing  a  laurel  irown,  becauae  it 
flOTerod  his  baldiMM,  which  was  reckoned  a  defbrmi^  amoag 
the  Romany  ss  well  as  among  the  Jewi.' 

Diey  wed,  however,  in  the  citf ,  at  a  screen  from  the  heat  oi 
wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown,'  whiA 
tfaer  took  off  when  they  met  any  one  to  whom  they  w«ra  bawd 
to  snow  retpettt,  aa  the  conuls,  &c.' 

The  Homani  veiled  theit  heads  at  allsaored  rites,  but  thoM 
of  Saturn ;  in  cases  of  sudden  and  extrtme  danger ;  in  gii^  or 
deq>air,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  hiniself  into  a  nver,  or 
the  like.*  Thus  Cesar,  when  aasaadnated  in  the  senoto-hpuss; 
Pompey,  when  slain  iu  Egypt;  Craasus,  when  defeated  by  tbs 
Farthient ;  Appius,  when  he  fled  from  the  forum  ;  and  wh«n 
criminals  were  executed.' 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  noollon  cap  w 
bonnet,  (filscs,  vel  -ii>n,)  °  which  was  also  worn  by  slaves,  tienee 
called  riLBATi,  when  made  free  or  sold,'  whence  pUem  is  put  for 
lil>erty,  likewise  by  the  old  and  sickly.' 

The  Romans  on  joaroeys  used  a  round  cap,  like  a  helmet, 
(oALiaira,  Tsl  -ton,)  or  a,  broad-brimmed  hat  (pbtasbb).  Iboea 
peiaaatta,  prepared  for  a  journey.  Caligula  permitted  the  use 
of  a  bat  similar  to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the 
beat* 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  helmet, 
oigatenu,  mixing  ftlsebair"  with  it.  So  likewise  warrion, 
who  sometimes  a&o  used  a  cap  of  unwrought  leather  (coso 
Tel  -on)." 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  tbeir  other  attira,  was 
different  at  different  periods.  At  6ist  it  was  very  simple.  They 
seldom  went  abroad ;  and,  when  they  did,  Ihey  almoat  always 
had  their  faces  veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury  intreased, 
dress  became  with  many  the  chief  object  of  attention ;  hence  a 
woman's  toilette  and  ornaments  were  called  kdmdci  »nuBBBU, 
her  world." 

They  anointed  tbeir  hair  with  the  richest  perfamea,"  and 
sometimes  painted  it,"  made  it  appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a 
certain  composition  or  wash,  a  lixivium  or  ley,"  but  never  useil 
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vder,  which  is  a  very  late  invention;  first  introduced  in 
ince  about  the  year  1593. 

The  Boman  women  firizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot 
ns,*-  and  sometimes  raised  it  to  a  gfreat  height  by  rows  and 
ties  of  curls.^  Hence  altum  caiikndrum,^  the  lofty  pile  of 
ie  hair;  suggettus^  vel  -um  coma,  as  a  building*;  coma  in 
idu8  formata,  into  stories  ;^,/lexitf  cincirmortan  vel  anmdarumj 
>  turning  of  the  locks  or  curls ;  fimbria  vel  dniy  the  extre- 
mes or  ends  of  the  curls.^  The  locks  seem  to  have  been  fixed 
hair-pins.*' 

rhe  ^aves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair  ^ 
re  called  ciniflonbs  or  civerarii,^  Who  were  in  danger  of 
aishment  if  a  single  lock  was  improperly  placed,*^  the  whip  ^^ 
I  presently  applied,  or  the  mirror  ^^  (spsculum),  mode  of 


ido  fsm  Tel  cala* 
trte  TUiratwnt,  cris- 
ut.  Tcl  intori|oe- 
t,  Virg.  SLvL,  xii. 
.  Gg.  Brut.  75; 
N  coma  ealamic 
mfrinledhair,Cic. 
t.  8.;  homo  eala* 
b«bn,  bj  way  of 
lMBt;Oie.postr«d. 


2  Jut.  tI.  501. 

3  i.  e.  capUIitinm  adul* 
terinaiQ  vel  eapiilK* 
mentam,  Snet.  CaLIl. 
in  galeri  vel  galeae  mo* 
dum  ■aggeatum,  Tert. 
Colt.  Foem.  7. 

4  Hon  Sat.  i.  8.  48. 
Stat.  StIt.  i.  2.  11-1. 
Suet.  Ifer.  61,  Qninct. 

9Cic.    Pia,   12.    Jay. 


xiii.  165. 

6  crinalU  aeoa.  Prop. 
ii!.9.5aDio.l!.  14. 

7  in  erine  componende. 

8  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  98. 

9  ai  unoa  de  toto  peoea« 
Terat  orbe  eoraarum 
annnlaa,  incerta  noik 
bam  fixaa  ana. 

10  Uarea,  I.  e.  fiagrua 
Tel  acu\te»  4»  va»« 
tanzino* 


11  Th«  above  cut  ra- 
praaenta  two  of  tha 
moat  important  artielea 
ofalady'a  toilet  Ubla; 
bar  mirrora  and  a  bos 
of  pina.  The  former 
ware  mad*  a.miiiA.'^  «!t. 
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polkhed  brass  or  steel,  <kf  tin  or  silver,  was  aimed  at  the  head 
of  the  offender.  A  number  of  females  attmded,  who  did  no- 
thing but  p^Te  directions.^  Every  woman  of  fashion  had  at 
bast  one  female  hair-dresser.^ 

'  The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  predous 
stones,^  sometimes  with  crowns  or  garlands,  and  chanlets  of 
flowers,^  boond  with  fillets  or  ribands  of  varioos  oiiloan.^ 

The  head-dress  and  ribands  of  matrons  were  difierent  from 
those  of  virgins.^  Ribands  (titta)  seem  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  modest  women ;  ^  and,  joined  with  the  stola,  were  the  badge 
of  matrons.^ 

Immodest  ^vomen  used  to  cover  their  heads  widi  mitres, 
(xiTRf  vel  nuteUai)J* 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteeoBed  effe* 
mlnate ;  ^"  and  what  was  still  more  so,  coverings  for  the  cheeks, 
tied  with  bands  '^  under  the  chin.'^ 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul^  was  used  for  enclosing  the  hair 
behind,  called  vesica  from  its  thinness.^* 

Women  used  various  cosmetics,^^  and  washes  or  wash-balls/^  to 
improve  their  colour.^'  They  covered  their  face  with  a  thick 
paste,^  which  they  wore  at  home.^ 

Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomaJtum  or 
ointment  to  preserve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  pop- 
piBANUM,  made  of  asses'  milk,  in  which  she  used  also  to  batlie. 
Five  hundred  asses  are  said  to  have  been  daily  milked  for  this 
purpose:  and  when  she  was  banished  from  Koine,  fifty  asses 
attended  her.^  Some  men  imitated  the  women  in  claabiDg 
their  faces ;  Otho  is  reported  to  have  done  the  same.^  Pumice- 
stones  were  used  to  smooth  the  skin.^ 

Paint  (fucus)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  ns  early  as  the 
days  of  Plautus ;  ceruse  or  white  lead  {cerussa\  or  chalk  {creta\ 
to  whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  {minium  purpurisswn  rel 
rttbrica)  to  make  it  red.  (Hence,  fucatce^  cemssat^B,  are- 
tatoBy  et  mnionat(B,  painted,)  in  which  also  the  men  imitated 
them.** 

The  women  used  a  certain  plaster  which  took  off  the  small 
hairs  from  their  cheek ;  or  they  pulled  tliem  out  by  the  root^* 


1  Jnr.  vl.  491.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  17.  S.48.  Mail, 
ii.  66, 

2  ornatrix,  Ov.  .Am.  i. 
14.  16.  ii  7. 17.  23. 

3  Ov.  H«r.  XV.  75. 
zxi.  89.  Hanil.  r.  618. 

4  coronA  et  wrta, 
Plant.  Asia.  ir.  1.  68. 

5  eriosJes  vitt«  rti 
fM9nm,0r.MtU'uVn. 
tw.6. 

#  Prop,  iV.  12.  34.  Virg. 
JEn.  if.  IfiS. 
f  heaee    vittm  temies. 


inRigne  pudoris,  Or. 
Art.  Am.  i.  3L;  nil 
milii  cum  vitta,  i.  e. 
cum  mulipre  pudica  et 
casta,  Ov.  Rem.  Am. 
386. 

8  Ov.  Trist.  ii.  247. 
hence  et  vos,  quia  vit- 
tJB  Inngaque  vestis  ab- 
eat,  L  e.  irapudicas,  Ov. 
Faat.W.lM. 

9  Juv.  \n.  W.  Ser^f. 
VlT6.AnW.4\S.CV6. 
Rmd.  Har.SV. 

10  Cic.  Kab«r.PQB\.m 


11  rrdiiuicula  vel   liga- 

raina. 
y^  V'lTf.  ib.  St  ix.  616. 

Prup.  ii.  29. 

13  reticulam  aniatnm. 

14  Jav.    ii.    96.    Mart, 
viii.  33. 19. 

15  medicamina velleno- 
cinia. 

16  smegmata. 

17  Ov.   Med.  Fac.   51. 
%wv.H»V«.  16. 

\ot\o. 


20  Plin.  xi.  41.  xxviil 
ISL  a.  50.  Oio.  hiL  28. 

21  faciein  pane  madid* 
lin^re  quotidie  ooasa* 
evit.  Suet.  Oth.  U. 
Jav.  ii.  107. 

22  Plin.xxxvi.21.a.4L 
23Plaut.Moat.i.31»i. 

118.  True.  U.  11.  SSu 
Ov.  Art.  Am.  In.  M 
Hor.  Ep.  xiLlO.Mwt- 
ii.  4L  TiiU  33.  II.  Ge. 
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with  instruments  called  vOLSRLLiG,  tweezers, 
which  the  men  likewise  did.^  The  edges,  of 
the  eye-lids  and  eye-brows  they  painted  with 
a  blade  powder  or  soot^ 

Whea  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity 
on  the  face,  they  used  a  patch  (splknium  rel  em- 
plajttrum)y  sometimes  like  a  cres(»nt;^  also  for 
mere  ornament.    Hence  spleniatus^  patched.* 
Begulus,  a  famous  lawyer  under  Domitian,  used 
to  anoint '   his   right  or  left  eye,  and  wear  a 
white  patch  over  the  right  side  or  the  left  of 
his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  Uie 
plaintiff  or  defendant.^ 
The  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth 
washing  and  rubbing  them.   When  they  lost  them,  they  pro- 
red  artiHcial  teeth  of  ivory.     If  loose,  they  bound  them  .with 
Id.^     It  is  said  ^]sculapius  first  invented  the  pulling  out  of 
.th.8 

The  Roman  ladies  used 
-rings  (iNAUREs) '  of 
pearls,^  three  or  four  to 
each  ear,  sometimes  of 
immense  value ;  ^^  (hence, 
tixor  iua  locupletis  domUlM 
auriOus  ctnsutn  gerit)^ 
and  of  precious  stones;^' 
also  necklaces  or  orna- 
ments for  the  neck  (mo- 
nilia),  made  of  gold  and 
set  with  gems,  which  the 
men  abo  used.  But  the 
ornament  of  the  men  was 
usually  a  twisted  chain  ^^ 
or  a  circular  plate  of  gold,^* 
also  a  chain  composed  of 
rings/^  used  both  by  men 


ear- 


art,  viii.  47.  iz.  28. 

rt.  Cass.  45.  Qalb. 

0th.  I'd.  Q'linct.  i. 

44.    T.   9.  14.  viii. 

Mai.l9. 

Hfline    coUineoant, 

tnl.  Cnlt.  Foeiu.  5. 

r.  ii.  93.  Pliii.  £p. 

8. 

Batam,  Mart.  iL  29. 

riiL]M.S2. 

ia.  £p.  vi.  2.  Mart 

tL 

rennliaere. 

sliWD,  si  a  T.  pro 

Jtore ;  alteram,  ri  a 

1 MMUW  MMet  aftu- 


rus,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

7  Gic.  Lfigg.  ii  24. 
Plin.  xxxi.  lU.Ep.  viiL 
18.  Mart.  i.  20.  73.  ii. 
41.  V.44.  xii.  23.  aiv 
22.  56.  Hor.  Sot.  i.  8 
46. 

8  dentis  emlsionem, 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  57. 

9  The  first  of  ihese  tiro 
cuts  represents  a  gold 
earring,  wiili  pearl 
pendants.  Tbo  second 
IS  a  gold  breastpin,  to 
which  is  attached  a 
Haccboiiaiiaji  figure, 
irjtt  »  patera  io  one 
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hand  and  a  glass  in  the 
other.  He  is  provided 
with  bat's  wings;  and 
two  belts  or  bands  of 

K apes  pass  across  his 
if.  The  bat's  wings 
symbolise  the  drowsi- 
ness consequeat  npon 
hard  drinliiug.  They 
were  both  found  ih 
the  late  excavations  at 
Pom(>eii,and  are  drawn 
t%  large  as  (he  origi- 
noU. 

10  mv^anlsb^     \iaficab^ 
vel  umonea,  Wot.  V>v. 
vVt'i.  U.Sat.u.9.^V. 


11  Plin.  ix.  35.  a.  56 
57.  Sen.  Ben.  vii.  9 
Suet.  JuL  50. 

12  Ov.  Art.  Am.  L  482 
Met.  X.  U5.86UVirg 
JRn.  i.  658.  Gic.  Verr 
vi.  18.  Suet  Oalb.  18 
Sen.  Vit  Beat.  17. 
Plin.  iz.  35. 

13  (orqnia,  v.  *e8,  Virg. 
iEii.  vii.  851. 

1 1  cironlns  anri  vel  au- 
reus,   Virg.  iBa%  ^. 

\»>  ca.\ieaa.s  vtiuf^A^  't^v 
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and  women.^  Ornaments  for  the  anus  were  called  abhilljs. 
There  was  a  female  ornament  called  sbomkntum,  worn  only 
by  matrons,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  a  kind  of  neck^ 
lace;'  but  others,  more  properly,  an  embroidered  riband/ or 
a  purple  fringe  *  sewed  to  the  clothes.^  Hence  vestiM  9egma^ 
UUOj  an  embroidered  robe,  or  having  a  purple  fringe.* 

The  Roman  women  used  a  broad  riband  round  the  breast 
called  sTROPHiuMy  which  served  instead  of  a  boddioe  or  stays. 
They  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet  on  the  left  shoulder, 
called  sPiNTHBR  or  spinier.'' 

The  ordinary  colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
was  white ;  but  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste.^ 

Silk  *  was  unloiown  to  the  Romans  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  writers  after  thai 
lime.     The  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to  menX 

Ueliogabalus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe 
of  pure  silk/*  before  that  time  it  used  to  be  mixed  with  sonie 
other  stulf.^  The  silk,  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  India, 
was  unravelled,  and  wrought  anew  in  a  looser  texture,  inter- 
mixed with  linen  or  woollen  yarn,^^  so  thin  that  the  body  shone 
through  it ;  ^*  tirst  fabricated  in  the  island  Cos.  Hence  ve^u 
Co(B  for  sericdB  vel  bombt/ciruB,  ienues  vel  pellucicUe ;  ventus 
iextiliSf  V.  nebtda.  The  emperor  Aurelian  is  said  to  have  re- 
fused his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  its  exorbi- 
tant price.'* 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  vestis  honibycina  and  serica. 
The  former  they   make   to   be   produced    by   the  silk-worm 

ibombyx),  the  latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the  Seres 
Hng,  Ser,)  in  India.  But  most  writers  confound  them.  It 
seems  doubtful,  however,  if  sericum  was  quite  the  same  with 
what  we  now  call  silk.'^ 

Silk-worms  (bombyces)  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
at  Constantinople  by  two  monlu  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  A.  D. 
dol.'^  The  Romans  were  long  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
silk  was  made. 

Clothes  were  distinguislied  not  only  from  their  different 
texture  and  colour,  but  also  from  the  places  where  they  were 
manufactured ;  thus,  vtstis  aurea^  auratUy  picta,  embroidered 
with   gold;  purpurea^  conchyliata,^^  osiro  vel  murice  tinetOt 

1  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  Hor.  89.  Or.  Art  Am.  iit.  Fp.  Titi.  15.  Sa^t.  Gal.  15  Plm.  xi.  S3.  ■  ttb 
Ep.  i.  17   55.  169.  £2.  MarU  iii.  82.  viii.  llbnlL  ii.  8.  57.  FrVT. 

2  VaL  Max.  ▼.  2.  1.  6  a  erebris  sectioiuhna,  83.68.  ix.  38.  xi.  8.27.  i.  8.  8.  Hor.  Sab  i.  & 
Senr.Virg.  ^o.i.6S8.  SyromKlu  Kp.  4.  \i.f.  M>.  Jar.  ri.  859.  Tac.  101.  Petrua.  M.  V•^ 
tM.  xiz.  SI.  7  Catul.  )xii.  65.  Feat  Ann.iiJ3.Vnp.'r«c.lO.  Anr.  40. 

' /kfloia,  tenia,  rel  ritta  Plant.  Men.\\\.  S.  4.       11  rrstia  holoarriea.         16  Plin.  sL  8L  ^  & 

iuOtxU  auro.  8  Ov.  KtI.  u\.\61.  VI  %'Ql^wtN&«w\^  L^m^.      xxir.  18<  a.  C8,  Ai, 

^  purpuiwi  /iubiia  vel  9  vest\«a«irk»ve\bQta-     ¥.Vvv^>''^'^  *« 'f^nMuB«ILOolk.*^ 

inmtiuu  byein*.  \*  V\\«.  ■>«\.*ft.  Vl. 

Itfclioi.  Juy.   ii.    121.  W  ViT8.a.u.m.^««.    W  uVXx»)a\»ft««^>WA.  >A Qft.Y«^.\./!ft. 
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puniceOf  Tyria  vel  Sarrana,  SidoniOy  Assyria^  Phosnicia; 
Spartana,  Melibxa;  Getula,  Poena  vel  Punica,  &c  Purple^ 
dyed  mth  tlie  juice  of  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  called  purpura  or 
MUREX ;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia ;  in  Meninx,  -ngis,  an 
island  near  the  8yrtis  Minor,  and  on  the  Gretulian  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa ;  in  Laconica  in  Europe.  The  most 
valued  purple  resembled  the  colour  of  clotted  blood,  of  a  black- 
ish shiidng  appearance ;  whence  blood  is  called  by  Homer,  pur- 
pwreus^  Under  Augustus  the  violet  colour^  came  to  be  in  re- 
quest; then  the  red^  and  the  Tyrian  twice  dyed;^  vcsHm 
coccinea  vel  cocco  tincta,  scarlet,  also  put  for  purple ;  Melitensis, 
€  gossypio  vel  xylo,  cotton ;  coa,  i.  e.  seHca  vel  hombycina  et 
vurpurOf  fine  silk  and  purple  made  in  the  island  Cos  or  Coos ; ' 
Pnrygiana,  vel  -ionica,  i.  e.  acu  contexta  et  aureis  filis  decaratei^ 
needle- work  or  embroidery ;  others  read  here  phryxiana,  and 
make  it  a  coarse  shaggy  cloth ;  freeze,  opposed  to  rasa,  smoothed, 
vrithoat  hairs ;  mrgata,  striped  ;  scutulata,  spotted  or  figured,^ 
like  a  cobweb,^  which  Pliny  calls  rete  scutulatum,  galbana  \el 
"ina,  green  or  grrass-coloured,^  worn  chiefly  by  women ;  hence 
galdanatuSf  a  man  so  dressed,  and  galbani  mores,  effeminate ; 
amethystina,  of  a  violet  or  wine-colour ;  prohibited  by  Nero,  as 
the  use  of  the  vestis  concliyliata,  a  particular  kind  of  purple, 
Was  by  Cssar,  except  to  certain  persons  and  ages,  and  on  cer- 
tain days ;  ^  crocota^  a  garment  of  a  safiron-colour ;  ^"  sindon, 
fine  linen  from  £gypt  and  Tyre  ;  ^^  vestis  atra  vel  puUa,  black 
or  iron-grey,  used  in  mourning,  &c.  In  private  and  public 
mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside  their  ornaments,  their  gold  and 
purple.'* 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  RomanH 
than  rings  (annuli).  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Sabines.  The  senators  and  equites  wore  golden  rings, 
also  the  legionary  tribunes.  Anciently  none  but  the  senators 
and  equites  were  allowed  to  wear  gold  rings.^^ 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  unless  when  presented  with  a 

f  olden  one  for  their  bravery  in  >var,  or  for  any  other  desert.^* 
Jnder  the  emperors  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  was 
more  liberally  conferred,  and  often  for  frivolous  reasons.  At 
last  it  Mras  granted,  by  Justinian,  to  all  citizens.'^  Some  were  so 
iinical  with  respect  to  this  piece  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter  rings 
for  summer,  and  heavier  for  winter,  hence  called  semestres?^ 

']  PliD.ix.  36.  s.60.38.  Od.  iv.   18.   IS.  Cic  Mirt  r.  84.  xzri.  36.  Ap.  Bol.  Pan. 

a.  (U.  V«r.  ii.  72.  Plin.  idf.  d  Mart.  i.  97.  H.57.  lii.  63.  Dio.  xlviii.  46. 

%  violicea  inurpim.  ].  Snet.  Tib.  ii.  4.  29.  S2.  5.  x\w,  IM.  Jot.    14  Gie.Fain.x.31.  Ve-. 

8  rubra  Tarentina.  Jnr.  vui.  101.  vii.  136.  9n»t,  Jnl.  43.  \\\.  BO.  Soet.  J>il.  39. 

'4  Tyria  dibapha,   i.  e.  6  Plin.  viii.  48.  i.  74.  10  erooei    coioris,  CXc  Stat.  ^\W.V\.\V\.^«^ 

bi*  Uocta,  nin.  is.  89.  Virg.  iKn.  Tiii.  660.      Res^.Har.ftl.  tvx-V&^l.Kv.'J^^    ^.  ^ 

•  a.  63.  Hor,  04.  il  J6.  Jav.  Ji.  97.  U  Mart.  W.  \6.  w.  \«.   \^  liVoM^X.'V*.'^^..?^**;^ 

»   UmrLr.24.Hor.Sat.    fl  Win.  xi.  ^'f.  Jut    ii.    la  LW.  w.l.xTmw.T  •       ^^"*^- "^^fX^  'v  «^ 
i.&  101.  ri.  lOli,  1U6.      97.    coiur     beriiaram      13  LW.i.U.  x-m\'.  Vi.    \V»  Av.n.S.  »-^'^^-* 

2   H    3 
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The  ancient  Bomans  Munlly  wore  bat  one  rine,  on  the  left 
band,  on  the  fiii|[^  next  the  least,  hence  called  utoitub  u- 
HuuHiB  ;  but,  in  later  times,  some  trore  seTeral  ring*,  Home  mm 
on  each  fing«r,  or  more,'  whidi  waa  always  esteemed  a  marie  ef 
efteminocy. 

Rings  were  laid  ande  at  night,  and  when  (hey  bathed,  olio 
by  suppliants,  end  in  miiuminE.' 

The  case '  where  rinn  were  kept,  was  called  i>uitii.othbca,* 

Rinn  were  set  willi  precioui  stones '  of  various  kinds;  ss 
jasper^  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c^  on  which  were  engraved  the 
iiuHges  of  some  of  their  anceston  or  friends,  of  a  priace  or  ■ 
creat  man,  or  the  representation  of  some  Hignal  event,  or  Ihl 
like.'  Thus  on  Pompey's  ring  neie  engraved  three  lTO]Juts, 
as  emblems  of  his  tllree  triumphs  over  uie  three  parte  of  Ih* 
world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  oo  Cssar's  ring,  ao  anaed 
Venn*;  on  tliat  of  Augustus,  firei  a  sphyiiK,  afiertvanU  the 
image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  uutt  his  own,  wliidi  the 
aticceeding  emperors  conUnued  to  use.^ 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  AntoDj 
for  the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  30,000  leiterces.* 

Rings  ivere  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers,"  also 
cellan,  chests,  casks,  &c,"  They  were  affixed  to  certain  «(m 
or  symbols,"  used  for  tokens,  like  what  ue  coll  tallies,  or  tolly- 
sticks,  and  given  in  contracis  instead  of  a  bill  or  bond,  or  fur 
any  sign.'*  Kings  used  also  lo  be  given  by  those  who  agreed  Id 
club  for  an  entertainment,"  tu  ilie  person  commissioned  to  be- 
speak it,"  from  aymhola,  h  shot  or  reckoning :  hence  ti/nAe^aa 
dare,  to  pay  his  reckoning.  Asj/mboiut  ad  ccenam  venire,  to 
come  lo  supper  without  paying.  The  Romans  anciently  called 
a  ring  unuliliis,  from  unguia,  a  nail ;  as  the  Greeks  SsztuXw 
from  SbxtuAoc,  a  finger ;  afterwards  both  called  it  rt/mbolut  lel 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring  to 
any  one,  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection." 

Kings  were  usually  pulled  oB'  from  the  fingers  of  persons 
dying;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  put  on  again  be- 
fore die  dead  body  was  burnt" 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before  and 
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after  marriage.  It  seems  any  free  woman  mi^^^lit  wear  a  golden 
one ;  and  Isidorus  says,  all  fi^  men,  <»ntrary  to  other  authors. 
A  ring  used  to  be  given  by  a  man  to  the  woman  he  was  about 
to  marry,  as  a  pledge  of  their  intended  union  (annulus  pronu- 
bus)  ;  ^  a  plain  iron  one,^  according  to  I'Jiny ;  but  others 
make  it  of  gold.    Those  who  triumphed  also  wore  an  iron  ring.^ 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered  their 
beards  to  grow  (hence  called  barbati ;  but  barbatus  is  also  put 
for  a  full-grown  man),  ^  till  about  the  year  of  the  city  454,  one 
F.  Ticinius  Msenas,  or  Maena,  brought  barbers  from  8icily,  and 
first  introduced  the  custom  of  shaving  at  Rome,  which  continued 
to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who,  to  cover  some  excrescences  on  his 
chin,  revived  the  custom  of  letting  the  beard  grow,^  but  that  of 
shaving  was  soon  after  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it  ^ 
with  great  care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  attention  to  this 
part  of  dress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  Ointments  and 
perfumes  were  used  even  in  the  :urniy.^ 

When  young  men  first  began  to  shave  ,^  they  were  said  ponere 
barbam.  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as  a  festival^ 
and  presents  were  sent  to  them  by  their  friends.^ 

The  beard  was  shaven  for  the  first  time,  sooner  or  later,  at 
pleasure;  sometimes  when  the  toga  virilis  was  assumed,  but 
usually  aboi^t  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Augustus  did  not  shave 
till  twenty-five.^"  Hence  young  men  with  a  long  down  *^  were 
called  juvenes  barbatvli^  or  bene  barbati}^ 

The  first  growth  of  the  beard  ^^  was  consecrated  to  some  god ;  ^* 
thus  Nero  consecrated  his  in  a  golden  box,*^  set  with  pearls,  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  At  the  same  time,  the  hair  of  the  head 
was  cut  and  consecrated  also,  usually  to  Apollo,  sometimes  to 
Bacchus.  Till  then  they  wore  it  uncut,  either  loose,^*^  or  bound 
behind  in  a  knot.^^    Hence  they  were  called  capillati.^^ 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
to  let  their  hair  grow^'  in  honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in 
youth,  but  afterwards,  as  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews.^  So 
Paul,  Acts  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  shaved  the  rest  of  their 
body,  all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip.^^ 

]  Hot.  Od.  L  a.  23.Ter.  5  Pin.  vii.  99,  Spurt.  Som.  Scip. i. &                 42. 

Hee.  ir.  1. 59.  v.  3.3U.  Adrian.  ii6.  11  l«nngo.                         18  Petron.  27. 

FlftBL  Gas.  iii.  £•  63.  6  caesarism,  crinea,  ea-  12  Cie.Att.i.l4.Cat.ii.    19  paacere,   alfre,   nil- 

Jar.  vi,  S7.  Itid.  xiz.  pUlot,  comam  rel  o<h  10.                                     trire,    prouiitter*    t.  1 

TDL  mas,  peetebant  rel  co«  IS  prima barba  Tel laun-     anhmittere.^ 

S  farrena  aino  gemma.  mebanU  go.                                  20  Numb,  vi    5.  Virg. 

9  Plin.  x»i.  I.  xxxiii.  7  Sen.  B»er.  VlL   ISL  14  Patron.  89.                    ^n.    vii.   391.   St«i. 

J.a.  4.T«rtal.Apolug.  Suet.  Caa.  (t7.  15  pixide  aarea.                 ^«ylr.  iii.  PikI.  oarm. 

<ib  Idd.  sis.  88.  8  cum  borbaresectaeat,  16  Snet.  Nar.  12.  Mart.      4.  6.  Thcl).  ii.  ^iM   vu 

4  Liv.  T.  41.  Cie.  Hnr.  Ov.  Tnit.  iv.  10.  58.  i.  32.  Sut.  Tbrb.  -vv\\.     «Q(\.  ^\v«ot\v^.  ^.  '^S^-'- 
lS.  CcbL  14.  Fin.  iv.  9.Suet.Cai.lO.Jav.lU.  4M.  Hor.  VA  \\.  V%^     \.V\uV.'\V«%. 
SB.  Jar.  ir.  193  x.  66,  187.  Mart.  iii.  «.  \\\.  W.  \^.  W. \^.^i.         'iV  ^i^t*."**.  V,.'«.\^ 
Hon  Sat  U.  ».  09.  10  Swt,  (;al.  JO.  Dto.  17  rvnodaVMAl  ^c\  tktAo 

Jfarf.  nil.  fig.  ,jr|ii.  34.  Macrob.  in      reWtabAnV,  leU  V-V-  *:\% 
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In  grief  and  moamiog  tlie  Romans  allowed  tlieir  hair  and 
beard  to  grow/  or  let  it  flow  diRheveited,'  tore  it,'  or  covered 
It  %nth  dust  and  ashes.  The  Greeks,  on  the  cxintntry  in  grief 
cat  their  hair  and  shaved  their  beard,  as  likewise  did  some 
barbarous  nations.*  It  was  reckoned  ignominioos  among  the 
Jews  to  shave  a  person's  beard.^  Amone  the  Catti,  a  nation  of 
Germany,  a  young  man  was  not  allowed  to  shave,  or  cot  bii 
hair,  till  he  had  slain  an  enemy.  So  Givilis,  in  consequence  of 
*a  vow.** 

lliose  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  their  beari 
grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity.  Hence  barbaius  magider 
for  Socrates ;  but  liber  barbatus,  i.  e.  mUosus,  rough  ;  barbatn 
vivit,  without  shaving.' 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  ^  his  beard,  and  sometimes  to 
shave  it*^  Some  used  to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  root,^^  with  aa 
instrument  called  volsrlla,  nippers  or  small  pincers,  not  only 
of  the  face,  but  the  legs,  &c,*^  or  to  burn  them  out  with  the 
flame  of  nut-shells,^'  or  of  walnutrshells,^  as  the  tyrant  Dionysiui 
did ;  or  with  a  certain  ointment,  called  psilothrum  vel  dropax," 
or  with  hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which  Juvenal  calls  co/idiySucta  oitc4 
a  bandage  of  warm  glue ;  for  this  purpose  certain  women  were 
employed,  called  ustricula.^'  This  pulling  off  the  hairs,  how- 
ever, was  always  reckoned  a  mcork  of  great  effeminacy,^*  except 
from  the  arm>pits,*^  as  likewise  to  use  a  mirror  when  shaving." 

The  Komans,  under  the  emperors,  began  to  use  a  kind  of 
peruke  or  periwig,  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called 
CAPiLLAMENTUM,  or  GALERus,  or  GALKRicuLUM.^^  The  falso  hair* 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  skin.  This  contrivance  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  at  least 
not  to  have  been  used  by  men  ;  for  it  was  used  by  women.^ 

In  g^eat  families  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and 
for  shaving  (tonsorrs),  and  for  cutting  the  nails ;  sometimes 
female  slaves  did  this  (tons trices.)  ^ 

There  were,  for  poorer  people,  public  barbers'  shops  or 
shades  (tonstrin.e),  much  frequented,  where  females  also  used 
to  officiate.** 

1  pramittebant  vel  sub-  6  Tac.  Mor.  Oerm.  31.  i.  C.  v.  9.  viii.  prooein.  ii.  99. 

iiiittebjiit,  Lir.  vi.  16.  Hist,  i v.  61.  12  suburere    nuce    ar-  19  Jiir.   ri.   120.  Sutt 

Nuet.  Jul.67.  Aug.  23.  7  H or.  Sat.   i.  3.  13.*).  denti,  Suet.  Aug.  C&  Gal.  U- Oth.  12. 

GuL  24.  it.  3.   35.  ArU    Poet.  13  adnrere  caudentibug  80  crineslictiveltoppo* 

e  snlvebant,  Lir.  i.26.  297.  Pers.  iv.  1.  Mart,  juglandium    putamini-  aiti. 

Ter.  Hcaut.  ii.  3.  45.  xi.  85.  18.  xiv.  K.  bus.  21  MarU  xiv.  30.  Snrt. 

Vir^.  J&n.  iii.  66.  Q?.  8  tondere  forfice.  1 1  Cic.  Tnsc.  v.  20.  Off.  Jnl.  45.  Or.  Am.  S.  14. 

F.  li.  813.  9  mdere    iioracala,    i.      ii.  7.  Mart.  iii.  74.  ri.  45. 

3  laoerabant  rel  «rel-  e.  radendam  curare rel  93.  x.  G6.  Jur.  ix.  14.  22  GicToKC  r.9».  0*^. 
lebant,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  facere.  Suet.  Aug.  79.  16  Tertul.  de  pall.  4.  Meu  xi.  182.  M-rt.  vi 
28.Curt.  X.  5.  Mart,  it  17.  16  Gel  I.    vii.    12.    Cic.  5i.  Piant     Aol.  ri.  4. 

4  Suet.  CmI.    b.   Virg.    10  pilot  veUcre.  Rote.  Com.   7.    Fiiii.      33.  True.  iv.  3. 5-».  Val. 
ifin.   xil  60^,  Catuil.    11  Plant.  I'-ure.  \v.  4.      Y.^.  T'^a*  ^- *.^-  ''^av.  Ui.iL  15.  Mbail. 

x7ir.  23;#.  .Sffii.  Ben.  V.      22  5iuet.  1*«p».  *J>.3u\.    \1  bA«>ic\  v.x\V.oi,Ww.     V^V\, 
a.  riul.  lo  Peiopid.  et       45.  AuR.  68.  «aVb.  «l.      IS-v-  »V^  ^    '5>«-^'  "l^^*  'i.^  v»A.Vt«wx«*.>.%.*, 
A  leM.BionEU{yf.  1.81.       Oth.  1*2.  Mart.  r-^i^.      AW.  Jxxv.  vx.xyi.  >W  V-v  \.-».v^.^v<^. 
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ves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the  poor 

)/  in  clothes  of  a  darkish  colour,^  and  slippers ;  ^  hen<;e 

gervilis,  servilis  habitus,* 

ves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprohation.     They 

sither  a  straight  tunic,  called  kxomis  or  diphthbra,^  or  a 

)  frock.® 

sras  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaTes  should  be 

g^ished  from  citizens  by  their  dress ;  but  it  appeared  dan- 

s  to  discover  their  number.' 

ves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  lon^.     When  manumitted 

ihaved  their  head  and  pat  on  a  cap.^ 

like  manner,  those   who  had  escaped  from  shipvnreck 

1  their  head.     In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut  their 

nor  nails.      So  those  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  when 

ted,  cut  their  hair  and  shaved,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to 

I  thanks  to  Jupiter.* 

)  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  that 

>elieved  no  one  died,  till  Proserpina,  either  in  person,  or 

9  ministrtition  of  Atropos,  cut  ofl*  a  hair  from  the  head, 

was  considered  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  consecration  lo 
10 
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PRIVATE  GAMES. 

principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called  cocna, 
r ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  anciently  their  only 
'  The  usual  time  for  the  coena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
k,  afternoon,  in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  >vinter.  It 
iteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early.^ 
entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged 
te  at  night,  was  called  convivium  intrmpestivum  ;  if  pro- 
1  till  near  morning,  cckna  antelucana.^'^  tSuch  as  feasted 
i  manner,  were  said  epulari  vel  vivere  de  die,  and  in  oiem 
when  they  had  no  thought  of  futurity ,^^  a  thing  which 
ibject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors. 
)ut  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal,  called  pran- 
dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called  c<kna,^^  because 
in  company,  and  food  taken  in  the  evening,^  yesprrna. 

ML  18.  12  Cio.Fain.iz.80.Jnr.     C«rt.  r.  88.  Cio   Pfai). 

Spileat,  Jar.  r.  171.  i.  49.  Mart  ir.  8.  6.      iL  34.  Tutr.v  11.  Or. 

ti.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.806.  Anet.  Herenn.  ir.  51.      ii.  40.  Pliu.  £p.  v.  6. 

lilt    ir.    86.      tee  p.  33.  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  1.  Pkn.    15  «Mr9,i.e.eibtta  com* 

,  n.  9  Plaut.  Rnd.  ▼.  8.  16.  49.  mania,      a      plurihna 

fi.  18.  Plant      Juv.  xii.  81.  Loeianin  13  Cie.Cat.ii.10.Areh.      aumptua.  Plot.  Sy np. 

la.  nit  Suet.      Ermotim.  Petron.  101.  6.  Mar.  6.  Verr.  iiL  85.      riii.  6>  laid,  xc  SL^^n 

.  Heayoh.  16.        Mart.  ii.  74.  Pliu.  Ep.  Sen.  14.    Att.   is.   \.     VVo&q*  «»»fterc«  nS^- 

•t  eucnllna,      vii.  ^..  Sen.  Ira,  n.  t&.  S«ti.     Mos^lli^.^^* 

.  Ii.  7.  S4.Jar.  JO  Virff.  Mn    W.  698.      Cftl  45.  \b  tVt»»      'w»\»'tV.v«»*% 

W*rt.x,7(^  H«r.  Od.  i.  88.  aO.    '  14  LW.    xxT.  %&.  Ca\.      ?«vVtt*\tKVA»»*- 
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But  when  ihe  Uoiiiniis,  upon  the  increase  of  riches,  began  to 
devote  longer  time  to  the  cosna  or  common  meal,  that  it  might 
not  interfere  with  business,  it  was  deferred  till  the  evening;  and 
food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called  pbanoiusl 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  uied  to  be  dismimed  from 
the  spectacles,  whi<;li  custom  hrst  began  A.  U.  393.^ 

They  took  only  a  little  light  food  *  for  dinner,  without  any 
formal  preparation,  but  not  always  so.^ 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole 
Koman  people.^ 

A  dinner  was  called  prandium  caninum'  vel  abatemium^  at 
which  no  wine  was  drunk.^ 

In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  vraxoom, 
and  the  army  after  it,  pransus  paratus.^ 

Besides  the  prandium  and  ccBna,  it  became  customary  to 
take  in  the  morning  a  breakfast  (jbntaculum),  and  something 
delicious  after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink,  called  coMuwATiOb 
'J'hey  used  sometimes  to  sup  in  one  place,  and  take  this  aftsf^ 
repast  in  another.^ 

As  the  entertainment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till 
late  at  night,^  hence  comissari,  to  feast  luxuriously,  to  revel,  to 
riot.^''  CoMissATio,  a  feast  of  that  kind,  revelling  or  rioting 
atler  supper  ;^^  comissator,  a  person  who  indulged  in  such 
feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling. 
Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
after  it  was  suppressed,  comissatores  conjurationis.*^ 

^me  took  tood  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  called  merbkda,^ 
or  ANTKCdcNA,  vol  'tum.^* 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  chiefly  on 
pottage,^^  or  bread  and  pot-herbs ;  hence  every  tiling  eaten  with 
bread,  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwiords  named  pulmentum,  or 
ruLMKNTAKiUM,^''  Called  in  Scotland  kitchen?''  UiiCta  pulmentariay 


1  So«t  Claud.  3t.  CaL 
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ill.  i.  14.  Cic.  Vcr  i. 
19.  Snet.  Claud.  33. 
Dom.Sl, 

4  Suet.  Jul  38.  Tib. 
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ft  Bf  the  term  enninvm 
|iraMdiwm,Qrlliussecins 
to  understand  an  abate- 
miuos  dinner.  Kras- 
mus  doe*  the  aame ; 
but  Qmatua  Caioius, 

.->  rnmineiitatoronGt*!. 

Hum.  Interprets  it   dif- 

f'-rently,  that,  "  What 

ia  hcregald  of  a  do^'a 


not  drinking  Mrine,  is 
equally  true  nf  a  cat, 
ur  a  mouse,  or  a  fish. 
I'hcre  are  three  sorU 
of  wine,  new,  old,  and 
of  middle  age:  new 
wine  makes  us  cold, 
old  wine  lemporately 
warms,  but  wine  of 
middle  a<(e  infljmes  the 
biood,  gfts  into  the 
head,  and  makes  peo* 
pie  quarrel  and  tight 
lilce  dogs."  Krasnias 
servilely  lollows  Q<il- 
lius  in  his  iuterpreta- 
tion  of  thi*  proverb, 
with  no  original  re« 
marks  of  hi  ■  own  — 
Beloe. 

6  qaod  can's   v'luo  ca- 
ret,— bewusf    &    A'^% 
drinks  no  wine,  UcW. 
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Most,  i.4.5.  Liv.  xl.  7* 
9.MRrLxiii.31.xiv.8i8. 
Sueu  Vit:  lJ.Oom.2l. 

9  Suet.  Tit.  7. 

10  HoiftaXiiv  a  rmftif,  vi* 
cus,  Festna,  vel  po* 
tins  a  Ktt/t«t,  Comna, 
the  god  of  nnctnmai 
merriment  and  feast- 
ing  among  theOreeka, 
Hor.  Od.  iv.  1.  y.  Quirt. 
XI.  3.  S7. 

11  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  .*«.  Mur. 
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iia,  qui  ar*  oMrdaat, 
i.  e.  nercenarits,  ante- 
qoan  lahire  nitlena* 
tur,  adomiuo  saneon- 
daetore,  —  becaata  it 
Wds  oommonly  give* 
to  tbnae  qui  art  bmi*- 
bant,  that  is,  to  liira4 
laboorera,  befon  thef 
were  diaaiiasad  Iroa 
<rork,  by  the  maater  or 
peraon  who  bvrd 
them,  PlauU  Moat.  i^. 
2.  M. 

14  laid.  xz.  82. 

15  pula. 

16  •^MPMp^  epsnaia*. 

17  Piin.  kviii.  H.  Varr. 
L.L.  iv.  0.  ilor.  ikiti 
ii.  2.  20.  Ep.  i.  IS  4«- 
Sea.  Ep.  ^.  Pkmit. 
UU7.as;jBr.  Tli.lbl. 
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Ua  tt  dehcata  ftrcuia,  nice  delicate  dishei:  Tbeir  chief 
■ates  and  most  IllustricjuB  generab,  when  out  of  office, 
«d  the  ground  with  their  own  handi,  sat  down  at  the 
oard,  and  pnrtook  of  thesame  food  with  their  servants; 
>  the  censor.  They  aoiaetimes  even  dressed  their  dinner 
Ives,  as  Curiiis,  or  had  it  brought  them  to  the  field  by 

vben  riches  were  introduced  by  ths  extension  of  con- 
tfae  mnnners  o(  the  peop)e  were  changed,  luxury  seized 
lu.'  The  pleasures  of  uie  table  became  the  chief  object 
ition.  Every  thing'  was  ransacked  to  grntify  the  appetite.* 
Bomans  at  first  sat  at  meals,*  as  did  also  the  (ireeka. 
*■  heroes  aat  on  different  Keats '  around  the  wall,  with  a 
ible  before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  set 
Germaus  and  Spaniards,* 

euitom  of  reclining'  on  couches  (lbcti  vel  tori)  was 
ced  from  the  nations  of  the  Eaat,  and  at  fint  was  adopted 
'  the  men,  but  afterwards  allowed  also  to  the  women.  It 
■d  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Alriuanus  the  eider.^ 
images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in  a 
Uctistenium  i  that  of 
Jupiter  reclining  on  a 
couch,  and  those  of 
Juno  and  Minervs 
erect  on  seats.* 

Boje^    and    young 

sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch  of  their  parents 
or  friends,'"  at  a  more 
'  frugal  table;"  some- 
times also  girls,  and 
persons  of  low  rank." 
The  custom  of  re- 
clining" took  place 
only  at  supper.  1  here 


sn 
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WM  no  fiirmalit*  at  utiier  menla.     PeiMiu  took  them  Blone  or 
in  uoiupuiy,  eitJier  Htandin)^  or  littingp,' 

'ilie  plaiw  where  they  supped  wns  anuiently  callad  oaaikcmB^, 
ill  the  liigher  part  of  tlie  huius,  whenue  tiio  whole  upper  put, 
ur  hif^tiest  itory,  of  a  home  woi  called  by  that  name,  mT  ' '' 
'  becuise  three  couchei   {rain 


tra   lecli,   triblinara   Tel   diteubitarii)   were  spretid'  axuaak 
tlie  table,  on  which  the  guests  might  recline.* 

Un  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay  wiA 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  redined  on  the  left  ann,  Uie  bttA  i 
little  r»Bed,  the  back  supported  by  cushions,'  snd  the  limbi 
Btntched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet  of  the  Snt 
behind  the  back  of  the  («cond,  and  his  feet  behind  the  bach  of 
the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  The  head  of  the  teooiid 
was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the  first,  so  that,  if  he  wanted  to 
apeak  to  him,  especially  if  the  thing  was  lo  be  secret,  he  was 
obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom,'  £us,  John  xiii.  23.  In  con- 
versation, those  who  spoke  raised  themselves  almost  upright, 
supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate,  they  raised  themselTW 
ou  their  elbow,'  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand,  sometimes  of 
both  hands ;  for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using'  Cither  knives  vt 

He  nlio  reclined  at  the  top'  nas  called  aamans  vel  promt, 
the  higiieit;  at  the  foot,  ihus  lel  uUimus,  the  lowest ;  between 
tfaem,  KEaius,  which  nos  esteemed  the  meet  honourable  place." 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest  on 
the  middle  coucli,  which  was  hence  called  locds  consuLiaii, 
because  there  he  could  most  conTeniently  receive  any  mesugti 
that  were  sent  to  him."  The  master  of  the  feast  reclined  at  ttie 
lop  of  the  loivest  couch,  next  to  the  consuL 

Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes  four. 


HOHAir  EHTKBTitlNHBHTt.  3T3 

U  was  Mckoned  sorilid  to  lutve  more.'  Sonielimes  there  were 
only  two  couches  in  a  room ;  hence  called  B113.1E11UH.' 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  th:it  of  the  gueala,  which 
Vorro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the  Uraces, 
nor  Above  thnt  of  the  Muses,  So,  in  the  time  of  Plnutus,  tlia 
number  of  [hose  who  reclined  on  couches  did  nnt  exceed  nine. 
Ilie  personi  whom  those  who  were  invited  had  liberty  to  bring 
with  them,  were  called  vaens,  utiinvited  f^uests.^ 

The  bfldsteadt  (arosam)  uid  feet  (fulciia  tbI  pedet)  were 
made  of  wood,  eometimet  of  silver  or  gold,'  or  adorned  with 
plates'  of  silver.  On  the  couch  was  laid  a  mattress  or  quilt 
(cin>ciTA  vel  HitTT*),  stuffed  with  fenthers  or  wool,"  anciently 
with  hay  or  chaff.'     All  kinds  of  stuffing^  were  caUed  tokbN' 

A  coudi  with  coarse  stuffing,"  a  pallet,  was  called  tomenlum 
ciKCRNsB,  because  such  were  used  in  the  circus;  opposed  to  to- 
mattum  LiHaoNicuH,  v.  lrucohicuh." 

At  first  couches  seeq  to  hare  been  covered  with  herbs  or 
leaves,"  hence  lbctus,  a  couoli,"  vel  TOaus,'*  or  with  straw." 

Ilie  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattress  or  couch,  Ihe 
bed-covering,'°  »as  called  toaai.,  by  later  writers,  lorale  linleiaa, 
or  BBauTRE,  v.  -trwn,  -trium,  or  lodix,  which  i»  also  put  for  a 
-■beet  or  blanket.  Lodieiiia,  a  small  blanket  or  flannel  coverlet 
for  the  body," 

Ud  solemn  occasions,  the  couches  were  covered  with  superb 
cloth,  with  purple  and  embroidery  (btb«qui.*  vrstis.)"  Textile 
ttregulum,  an  embroidered  coverlet,  with  a  beautiful  mattress 
below  (pukherrimo  ttrato),  but  some  read  here  pidcherrime  ;  as, 
jKtta  stratus  conehj/liato  perUtTimiate,  bespread  with  a  purple 
covering,  also  xxtiLiCA  peripeltumata,  much  the  same  with  what 
Virgil  calls  mtperba  aulaa,  tine  tapestry,^'  said  to  have  been  first 
invented  at  the  court"  of  Attains  king  of  PeraBmua.  Babylo- 
nica  peristTomala  contiUaqiie  fapetia,  wrought  with  needle- 
Hangings  (aulted\  used  likewise  lo  be  suspended  from  the  top 
of  the  room  to  receive  the  dust." 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches  was  introduced 
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the  use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus,  C ;  called  tieMA, 
from  the  Greek  letter  of  that  Dame,  ivhich  iMnally  contained 
seven,  sometimes  eifi^ht,  called  also  sTmiDiusf.^  But  in  later 
azes  the  custom  was  introduced,  which  still  proTails  in  the  East, 
of  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and,  at  other  timei^ 
on  cushions,  accubita,  covered  with  cloths,  accubitalia.' 

The  tables  (msnsa)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  square, 
and  called  cabill.v  ;  on  three  sides  of  which  were  placed  three 
cooches ;  the  fourth  side  was  left  empty  for  the  slaves  to  bring 
in  and  out  the  dishes.  When  the  semicurcular  coachy  or  the 
tigma,  came  to  be  used,  tables  were  made  round.' 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  citron  or  maple 
wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory.* 

The  tables  >vere  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the  di^iei 
on  them ;  hence  meruam  apponerb/  ot  auvrbrb,  bat  some  here 
take  mmste  for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes  were  set 
down  on  the  table;  hence  cibum^  lances^  patimu^  vel  cosmm 
mensxM  apponbbb,  epulis  mensas  anerare,  dbmbrb  vel  tollrrk' 

Mrnsa  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes ; '  hence  pbixi 
HBNSA,  for  prima  ferciia,  the  first  course,  the  meat ;  sscumu 
KBzrsA,  the  second  course,  the  fruits,  &c.,  beliariOy  or  the  dmBVL' 
Mittere  de  mensa,  to  send  some  dish,  or  part  of  a  dish,  to  a  per- 
son absent ;  dopes  mensa  brevis^  a  short  meal,  a  frugal  meal; 
mensa  opima^  a  rich  table.^ 

Virgil  uses  menste  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  ^°  put  under 
the  meat,  which  he  calls  orbes,  because  of  their  circular  figure ; 
and  quadra,  because  each  cake  was  divided  into  four  parta^ 
quarters,  or  quadrants,  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  through  the 
centre.  Hence  aliena  vivere  quadra^  to  live  at  another's  ex- 
pense or  table ;  findetur  quadra,  i.  e.  frustum  panis,  the  piece 
of  bread  shall  be  shared.     So  quadra  placenUe  vel  caseV^ 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  monopodium.  These  were  of 
a  circular  figure,"  used  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and  commonly 
adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture. ^^ 

A  8ide>board  was  called  abacus,  or  drlphica,  sc  mensa,^*  lapis 

ALBUS.^* 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet 
(tripes),  and  sometimes  one  of  them  shorter  than  the  other 
two.^^     Hence  incequales  mens.s,  Martial  i.  56.  1 1. 
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The  ancient  lionians  did  not  use  table-cloUis,^  but  wiped  the 
table  with  a  sponge,^  or  with  a  coai'se  cloth.^ 

Before  the  guests  began  to  eat  they  always  washed  their 
hands,  and  a  toweH  was  furnished  them  in  the  house  where 
they  supped  to  dry  them.'  But  each  guest  seems  to  have 
brought  with  him,  from  home,  the  table-napkin  ^  or  doth,  which 
he  used,  in  time  of  eating,  to  wipe  his  mouth  and  hands,  but 
not  always.^  The  mappa  was  sometimes  adorned  with  a  purple 
fringe.' 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the  master 
of  the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  into  die 
mappa,  and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home.^ 

Table-cloths '"  began  to  be  used  under  the  emperors.^^ 

In  later  times,  the  Romans,  before  supper,  used  always  to 
bathe.^  The  wealthy  had  baths,^  both  cold  and  hot,  at  their 
own  houses.'^*  There  were  public  baths  ^'  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens  at  large,^*'  where  there  were  separate  apartments  for  the 
men  and  women. ^^  Each  paid  to  the  bath-keeper  ^^  a  small  coin 
(quadrans,)  ^    Those  under  age  paid  nothing.^ 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  ^  in  summer,  and 
three  in  winter ;  on  festival  days  sooner.^ 

'Ihe  Romans,  before  bathing,  took  various  kinds  of  exercise ;  ^ 
as  the  ball  or  tennis  (pila),  throwing  the  javelin,  and  the  discus 
or  quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone,  iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong  tied 
to  it,  the  PALus  or  palabia,^  riding,  running,  leaping,  &c^ 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls : — 1.  pila  trigonalis 
Vel  TRiGON,  so  called,  because  those  who  played  at  it  were  placed 
in  a  triangle  (^r^tyavov%  and  tossed  it  from  one  another;  he  who 
first  let  it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser. — 2.  follis  vel 
foUiculus,  inflated  with  wind' like  our  foot-ball,  which,  if  large, 
they  drove  with  the  arms^  and  simply  called  pila,  or  pila  velox, 
if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind  of  gauntlet,  hence 

tolled  follis  pugillatorius 3.  pila  paoanica,  the  village  ball, 

stuffed  with  feathers,  less  than  the  JoUis,  but  more  weighty.^ — 
4i»  HARPASTUM,^^  the  siuallest  of  all.  which  they  snatched  from  one 
another.^ 


1  mmtllia. 

%  Muu  xir.  44. 

3  gAOUpe,    Uor.    Sat 

4  mantile     rel      -Ule, 
--aB,  rel  •iaia. 

9  Virg.  JBm,  i.  702.  O 
ir.  W7. 

6  mappa. 

7  Mart.  xii.  29.  Hot.  U. 
8.  68.  Ep.  i.  9.  2i. 

8  lato  eiavo.  Mart.  iv. 
46.17. 

9  Mart.  ii.  8& 

lU  JuitMi  viJIof,  gau- 
aapm  vei  maatilia. 
J  J  .iUrUMU.20.lg.xir. 
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12  p'iaut.  Stich.v.8.19. 
IJ  balneum  rel  baline- 

lun,  plor,  -naa  rel  -lU 

14  Cic  Or.  ii.  55. 

15  baloee. 

16  Gic  Coel.  99.  Hot. 
Bp,  i.  1.  N. 

17  Oalnea  virillaetina- 
liebria,  Var.  L.  Ik 
rill.  42.  Vitmr.  v.  lU. 
GelL  X.  3. 

18  balneator. 

1»  Hor.  2Mit.  i.  3.  137. 
Jar,  ri,  416.  hence  res 
qoodrantaria  for  bal* 
iiMiiD,   Seu.    Up.    9i, 

'4 


qaadrantaria  pennata- 
tic,  i.  ••  pro  quadrante 
copiam  tui  fecit.^ie' 
•towed  her  farour*  in- 
■tead of  theprice of  the 
bath,  Cie.  CobI.  X6.  ao 
qiudxantaria  is  put  for 
a  mean  harlot,  Uoinct. 
riii.  6. 
ao  Jur.  ri.  446. 

21  oetara  hora. 

22  Plin.Ep.iiU  I  Mart 
X.  48.  Jar.  xi.  VOS. 

23  exercitdUonet   c»m- 
pe«Ue«,    fOftt    d«ic\i%, 
negotia,     camfo, 
M&rtio,— vr)&«ii 

i2 


neae  was  orer,  in  the 

Campus  Martins,  Hor. 

Ep.  1. 7.  B9. 
21  Hor.  Sat.  1.5. 48.  Od. 

i.8. 11. 
85  Jur.  rU  816.  Suet 

Aug.  83.  Mart:  rii.  31. 

see  p.  315. 
26  Prop.iii.l>.  S.Hor. 

Sat.  il  i.   n.  PUut. 

Rod.  iii.  4.  It*.  MarU 

xir.45.  47. 
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Tho§e  who  played  at  the  ball  were  said  bidere  raptim^  vel 
pilam  revocare  cadentem^  when  they  struck  it  rebouiiaiii|r  firon 
the  ground:  when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring,  and 
the  person  who  had  the  ball  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  struck 
another,  htdere  datatim,  vel  non  sperato  fitgientem  reddere 
gestu;  when  they  snatched  the  ball  from  one  another,  and 
threw  it  aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  Utdere  «aE- 
ptdnm,  vel  pilam  geminare  voUmtem^ 

In  country  villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-4M)urt,  or  place, 
for  playing  at  the  ball,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circus ;  hence  called  sPHiERisTBRiuM.' 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whiriing 
along  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as  our 
children  do  wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  trochus,'  and  Graaa 
trochus,  because  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  top  (tvrbo 
vel  buxum)  was  peculiar  to  boys.^  Some  have  confounded  these 
two,  but  improperly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises  took  the  air  on 
foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking,'  both  public  and 
private,  under  the  open  air,  or  under  (jovering.^ 

Covered  walks  (porticus,  porticos  or  piazzas,)  were  built  in 
different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Martins  and  forum, 
supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues  and 
pictures,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as  those  of  Claudius^ 
of  Augustus,  of  Apollo,  of  Nero,  of  Poiiipey,  of  Livia.^ 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  besides, 
taking  exercise.  Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled,  and 
courts  of  justice  held  in  them. 

A  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  on  horseback 
or  in  vehicles,  was  called  gestatio.  In  villas  it  was  generally 
contiguous  to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circus.^ 

An  enclosed  gallery,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in  sum- 
mer, was  called  crtptofortigus,  commonly  with  a  double  row 
of  windows.^ 

Literary  men,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,^"  used  to  read  aloud.^* 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings,  tre- 
quent  bathing  was  necessary  both  for  cleanliness  and  health, 
especially  as  they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They,  in- 
deed, had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  tlience,  or  from 
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wells  in  the  cily  and  neighbourhood ;  as  the  fountain  of  £geria, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  of  Mercury,  &c.^ 

The  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the 
censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.^  Seven  or  eight  aque- 
ducts were  afterwards  built,  which  brought  water  to  Rome,  from 
the  distance  of  many  miles,  in  such  abundance,  that  no  city  was 
better  supplied. 

These  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expense ; 
carried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  sup* 
ported  on  stone  or  brick  arches.  Hence,  it  is  supposed,  the 
Romans  were  ignorant  that  water,  conveyed  in  pipes,  rises 
to  the  height  of  its  source,  whatever  be  the  distance  or  inequality 
of  ground  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  strange  they  did  not 
discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequent  use  they  made  of 
pipes  ^  in  conveying  water.  That  they  were  not  entirely 
Ignorant  of  it  appears  from  Pliny,  who  says,  aqua  in  vel  e 
piumbo  subit  altitudiiiem  exortus  sui,  water  in  leaden  pipes  rises 
to  the  height  of  its  source.^  The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have 
■apported  the  weight  of  water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  the 
fioman  aqueducts. 

The  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  castella., 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leaden  pipes.^ 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent  baths 
were  built,  both  by  private  individuals,  and  for  the  use  of.  the 
public ;  at  first,  however,  more  for  utility  than  show.** 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air 
of  grandeur,  and  were  called  thkrvlm,^  bagnios  or  hot  baths, 
although  they  also  contained  cold  baths.  An  incredible  num- 
ber of  these  were  built  up  and  down  the  city.  Authors  reckon 
up  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the  emperors  with  amazing 
magnificence.  The  chief  were  those  of  Agrippa  near  the 
iPantheon,  of  Nero,  of  Titus,  of  Domilian,^  of  Caracalla, 
Antoninus,  Dioclesian,  &c.  Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  still 
remain. 

guest.  In  later  timrt,  rooms,  oblong,  and  had  two  divisionSf 
BATH9.  1^^  public  and  private,  were  the  one  for  males,  and  the  (itber 
BaTHINO  nndonbtedly  took  bnilt  ezpresslr  for  the  imnoae  ibr  females.  In  both,  warm  or 
plaoe  first  in  rirers  and  in  the  of  bathing.  The  public  baths  of  cold  baths  could  be  taken.  The 
Hsa,  bat  men  soon  learned  to  en-  the  Greeks  were  mostly  connect*  warm  baths,  in  both  divisions, 
|«]r  thb  pleaaara  in  their  own  ed  with  the  gymnasia,  because  were  adjacent  to  each  other,  for 
iKMiees.  liren  Homer  mentioos  they  wer»  taken  immediately  the  sake  ot  bein^  enjtily  heated. 
dM  BM  of  the  bath  as  an  old  after  the  athletic  exercises.  The'  In  the  midst  of  the  building,  on 
laston.  When  Ulysses  enters  Romans,  in  the  period  of  their  the  ground-floor,  was  the  heat- 
Ik*  paliioe  of  Circe,  a  bath  is  luxury,  imitated  the  Greeks  in  ing-room.  by  which  not  only  tho 
prepared  for  him,  after  which  he  this  point,  and  built  magnificent  water  for  btuiing,  but  sometimes 
m  anointed  wiUi  costly  perfumes^  baths.  The  following  descrip.  also  the  floors  of  the  adjacent 
ind  dressed  in  rich  garments,  tion  applies  both  to  the  Greek  rooms,  were  wsrmed.  Above 
rke  bath,  at  tbia  periou, w«s  the  and  Roman  baths: — The  bttild<  the  liealinc>room  wa«  an  apart- 
ikst  refir«shment  offered  to  the  ing  which  cpntained  them  was  meat  in  which  three  copper  ket- 
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Hie  basin  *  where  tliey  batlied  was  called  BAprisrisiuai, 
NATATio  or  PISCINA.  The  cold  balh  was  called  fbigidabium,  k. 
ahenutn  vel  balneum  ;  the  hot,  caldariux,  and  the  tepid,  tepi- 
OARiux :  tlie  cold  balh  room,  cella  frioioaria  :  and  the  hot, 
CKLLA  CALOARiA ;  the  stove  room,  htpocauston,  or  vaporaridx,* 


tiM  wan  walUd  ia.  one  aboT* 
•■otlMr,  M  that  the  lowest  (oa<- 
4mimm)  wu  iaawdtatcljr  uwr 
Um  firai,  Um  Mcond  (^J»ia•ril(m) 
•vw  Ike  Ant,  w»d  iJie  third  (yyi- 
fi^TMHw)  orer  the  lecoad.  la 
tkit  way,  either  boiling,  lulirf- 
wana,  ur  cold  water  coaU  be 
obUiWed.  A  constant  eoeinni'* 
Blsatiea  was  MiintaiBed  between 
thesa  Tassela,  to  that  as  fast  as 
Iwt  water  was  drawn  oft'  imni 
ibe  caldarinn,  the  Toid  was  sap- 
■lied  rrouitUe  tepidarium,  which 
Mng  already  ronsiderahly  heatp 
•d,  aid  bat  slishtlr  reduce  the 
teaperatore  ot  the  hotter  boiler. 
The  teptdariam,  in  its  torn,  was 
•applied  From  the  piscina  or  frl- 
giuariani,  and  that  from  the 
a^aedect;  so  that  the  heat  which 
was  not  tahen  ap  by  the  first 
boiler,  passed  on  lo  the  teeoad, 
and  instead  of  being  wasted,  did 
bs  office  in  preparing  the  ooa> 
teats  of  the  second  for  the  higher 
teaiperatare  which  it  was  to  ob- 
tain in  the  first.  The  terms  fri- 
Sidariam,  tepidarium,  and  cal* 
krium  are  applied  to  the  apart* 
nents  in  which  the  cold,  tepid, 
and  hot  baths  are  placed,  a*  well 
as  to  those  vessels  in  which  the 
operatioo  of  heating  the  water  is 
cerrird  ou.  Tne  coppers  snd 
reserroir  were  elerated  eonsi* 
derably  above  the  baths,  to  cause 
the  water  to  flow  more  rapidly 
into  them. 

The  bathing  rooms  had,  in  the 
floor,  a  basin  of  mason-wurk,  in 
which  tiiere  were  seats,  and 
round  it  a  galiery,  where  the 
bathers  remained  before  they 
descended  Into  the  bath,  snd 
where  all  the  attendants  were. 
Persons  goin^  to  bathe  first  en* 
tered  the  frigidariam ;  they  then 
went  into  the  tepid-irium.  which 
prepared  their  bodies  for  the 
more  intense  heat  which  they 
were  to  undergo  in  the  rapour 
and  hot  baths ;  and,  «t«  e^rf  i, 
aofieiied  the  transition  from  the 
hot  bath  to  the  exterual  air.  A 
doorway  led  from  the  tepidarium 
into  the  caldarium.  It  had  on 
one  side  the  laconicum,  where  a 
va«e  fur  washinif  the  hands  and 
face  was  placed^  called  iabnim. 
On  the  oppasite  side  of  the  room 
was  the  not  bath,  called  Ura- 
eram.  Vitmviusrv.  11,  eKplaina 
the  stmeture  of  the  apartment : 
*'Here  shwnkl  be  pSaced  the 
vaulted  sweating-roum  (nsic«- 
wtfrali  smdmtio),  twice  the  length 
•f  itm  width,  which  should  have 


at  each  aKtreaity,  on  one  end 
the  tetoNteMa,  on  the  other  end 
the  hot  bath.**  Vltnivina  never 
mentioas  the  laconteara  as  being 
separated  fivas  thevapoar  bath : 
it  may,  therefore,  be  prraamad 
to  have  been  always  eooaected 
with  It  la  hia  time,  althoagh  la 
the  thermm  eonstracted  by  the 


later  emperors  it  appears  afwaya 
to  have  formed  a  separate  apart- 
meut.  In  the  baths  of  Pompeii 
they  are  naitad,  and  adjoin  the 
tepidarlam,  exactly  agreeing 
with  the  deeeriptioas  of  Vltin> 
vias.  The  laoonicam  is  a  large 
semlcireular  niche,  aevea  feet 
widot  and  three  feet  sia  inches 
deep,  la  the  middle  of  which 
was  placed  a  vase  or  lahmm. 
The  ceiling  was  formed  by  a 
quarter  of  a  sphere;  Ithsdoaona 
bide  a  circular  opening,  one  fiwt 
six  inches  in  diameter,  orer 
whidi,  according  to  Vitravios,  a 
shield  (cf»p^*)  of  bronae  was 
suspended,  which,  \tj  meaas  of  a 
chain  attached  to  it,  could  be 
drawn  ovor  or  drdwn  aside  from 
the  apertiure,  and  thus  regulated 
the  temperature  of  the  bath. 

In  tae  magnilicent  th<*rnuB 
ererte<l  by  the  em  perors,  edifices 
in  which  architectural  magnifi- 
cence appears  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  its  extreme  point,  not 
only  was  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  hundreds  of  bathers  at 
once,  but  spacioiu  porticos, 
rooms  for  athletic  gsinrs  and 
playing  at  ball,  and  lialls  fur  the 
public  lectures  of  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians  were  added  one 
to  another,  to  sn  exteut.  which 
has  caused  them,  by  a  strong 
figure,  to  be  compared  to  pro- 
vinces, and  at  an  expense  ivjiioh 
could  only  have  been  supported 
by  tite  inexhaustible  treasures 
which  Rome  drew  from  a  snb- 
ject  world.  There  were  many 
of  these  establishments  st  Rome, 
bailt  mostly  by  the  emperors, 
tor  few  private  fortunes  oould 
sufBoe  to  so  vast  a  chsrge.  They 
were  open  to  ttie  public  at  first 
on  the  payment  uf  the  fourth  of 
an  as  (fwidmNs),  which  is  less 
than  a  larthing.  Agrippa  be- 
queathed his  gardens  and  baths 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  as- 
signed particular  estates  for 
their  support,  that  the  publie 
might  enjiiy  them  gratuitously. 
Tiie  splnndid  edifice  now  known 
as  the  Poiitheon,  served  as  the 
Vi'fti.bule  to  hit,  bath*.  At  a 
late  I  per'tod  vhc  \)  AUe\ » \n  %oin« 


therma  wvre  aappned  patai- 
toBsIy  evea  with  angneBts;  pio- 
baUy  it  was  ao  In  aU  those  Ui:t 
by  the  enperors.  The  chief 
ware  tboe*  af  Agrippa,  Ken\ 
Titna,  Demitlan,  Aatouaaa  Ca- 
raealla,  and  Dtocletiaa;  km 
Ammianaa  MaroeUinaa  rachsm 
alxteen  of  them,  and  other  aa* 
there  eighty. 

These  edifieea,  d'iflhrfaic  ^^ 
ooorae  la  nagnitiMle  and  Sfha- 
dour,  and  the  daiaila  of  the  «- 
rangemeat,  wvre  all  omalnMti 
•aacomnMm  plan.  They  stmi 
among  extaaaiva  gardens  aad 
walhs,  and  ottan  ware  aanaaA* 
ad  by  a  portico.  The  maia  balli- 
hig  oontmnod  czteaalve  h«le 
for  awlmming  and  halhiag; 
othera  for  eonveraaliaa  ;  ethan 
fur  varioos  athleUe  and  maa^ 
exereiaes;  othrra  far  the  dsda- 
■aation  of  poeta  and  thn  iectans 
of  philoso^era  1  in  a  ward,  far 
every  species  of  polite  and  man- 
ly amoaeflMnU  Thane  nehls 
rooms  were  lined  and  pvni, 
with  martde,  adorned  wUh  the 
most  vahiable  columna,  paiat- 
lags,  and  alatoea,  and  faraiabid 
with  collectiona  of  booha  tar  ^ 
sake  of  the  iUuUo«s  who  i 
ed  to  them. 

On    entering     the , 

where  there  waa  alwaya  a  gnal 
couconrse  of  peofde,  the  bauen 
first  proceeded  to  nndreaa,  whan 
it  was  necessary  ta  hire  p 
to  guard  their  dothes  t 
the    Romaas    called    oaf— ~ 
Ihey  next  went  to  the  nnctaafi* 
am,  where  they    anointed  aU 
over  with  a  eoarse  dieap  oU  be* 
fore  they  began  their  eaereisfc 
Here  the  finer  odoriferons  oiat- 
meats,  which  were  used  in  com- 
ing oat  of  the  bath,  were  alaa 
kept,  and  the  room  was  so  siia- 
ated  as  ^l  receive  a  considerabk 
dejsree  of  heat.     This  (.haaatH'r 
uf  perfumes  was  q<iite  full  ef 
poU,  like  an  apothecary^s  A"f\ 
and  those  who  wished  lo  aaeiol 
and  perfume  tha  body  rere  red 
perfumes  and  ungnonts.    la  the 
subjoined   repraacutation   of  a 
Roman    bath,    copied    from    a 
painting  on  a  wail  furming  p<rt 
uf  the  baths  of  'litus.  the  toe*- 
thesiiuD  appears  filled  wiu  a 
vast  number  of  Tue^s.    Tbe«e 
vases  contained    p«rrnmrs  mA 
balsams,  very  dillcreia  in  their 
com  positions,  aocurding  lu  toe 
ditterant  tastes  of  the  (ie>i'«t 
wild  perfcBied  themselves,   ffce 
xKudinuoi,  one  of  tliosa  liq-iiit 


J  Jalirvin  aut  lacus. 
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wtumed  by  a  fumane '  below,  adjoining  to  which  vnre  aweating 
rooms,  BuaiTOBLA,  tbI  jna«,  »c  balnea;  the  undressing  room, 
APODiTRRiun ;  the  perfuming  nMm,  unCTmBiux.  Several  inh- 
provenienls  were  nia<Ie  in  the  construction  of  linthg  ia  the  time 

The  Romant  liegan  their  batlting  with  hot  water,  and  ended 
irith  cold.  The  cold  both  wag  in  great  repute  after  Antoniiu 
Miua  rerorered  Augustus  fmni  a  dangeroiu  ilisen^e  by  llie  uw 
of  it,  but  I'ell  into  disi^redil  after  tlie  duatli  uf  Marcellus,  nhich 
wns  oc<Msiuiied  by  the  injudicioua  ;ip|ilica^on  of  the  saiiie 
remedy.' 


•DAboiEIioii  at  tobltU  wu  nrr   ttOfi  fM^DM,  vfat  HHtlf  of  vfuriHiii  lUI  Ihi  iluh  of  tim. 
sr  nil  irf  bvii'rh*  verprlLliwat    l-ru  UIMdint  tUvt,  math  In     T Ikil  nrAoUvo.  Iiavmir,  iu]*d 

bridn  or  iviih-dIpI.^ aad  Ikfllp    ilt  ntA  tTaiibHHf,  Ira^,     m^kmaitlaiBm  JIad  bdalcood  '- 


<Ui^%>ni  •tib  bill  Miloal 

•HidTlH    Uilr    dria    IH»d  but  in  •  thiBlHi  BpanU  frDm  ituHohDnmlckUlMirllH 

il>Hi  ^Hl>  uU  In  nih   tMt  tU  lamlcnB.  n  Mnsomui  nUIn  taihi  Winln  i-ilvt. 

■rlianuriliifV  wr  .l^s"  •'■'  Harad  (I  a  mil  nnpii^TS  u  btn  u  an  In  Ihn  »»(>«. 


SSO  KOMIM  UlTigDITUI. 

The  panon  who  had  the  charge  ol  Iha  batli  wm  caU«4 
iiuniTon.'  He  had  slates  under  him,  called  uraiaii,  who 
tonk  care  of  die  clothes  of  thou  wlio  bathed. 

wiio   anointed   those   who  bathed   were   called 


The  inatroQientsof  as 
nlipte*  were  a  cutij- 
coinb  or  acraper  (stbuii- 
LIS,  T.  -it)  to  rub  off' 
the  sweat  and  filth  froa 
the  body,  made  of  hoin 
or  brssB,  sometime*  af 
silver  or  gold,*  whene* 
Urigmenia  for  torieii 
—  touels  or  rubbiitf 
cloths  (listri); — aw 
or  cruet  of  oil  (airr 
TDs),   nuially  of  hoii,' 

^— a  jug  (mFuu.*)/ 


luhDR«x^l>*jOFrbr«h«rdv«  Rd  III  lhBE%<f  ttoBia.  Iv  VHA  bHVB*  ltali*-«.  AIL  IhMl 
vbkkhidnCTVrbiFFapflniiltHr  at  lhi»  InpfriAL  ntHHBF,  (i»-  paalljr  caMfilltffd  WhM 
Hftt4,    bal  0j»  lurnlkhFd  UiB    dnaUj  fe^  uit*  Aocflf .    It  »]r    4«>tnKliaBariht  iHIki, 
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— and  a  small  yesseX  called  lenticula.  The  slave  wlio  had  the 
care  of  the  ointments  was  called  unouentarius.^ 

As  there  was  a  ^eat  concourse  of  people  to  the  bnths, 
poets  sometimes  read  Uieir  compositions  there,  as  they  also  did 
in  the  porticos  and  other  places,  chiefly  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August^ 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  soniething* 
while  they  were  rubbed  and  wiped.* 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  bask  them- 
selves in  the  sun.^ 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise/  but  also 
libraries,^  were  annexed  to  the  public  baths.'' 

The  Romans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  They  put  on 
the  sTNTHRsis^  and  slippers;  which,  when  a  person  suppeil 
abroad,  were  carried  to  the  place  by  a  slave,  with  other  tliiiigrs 
requisite;  a  mean  person  sometimes  carried  them  himself.  It 
was  thought  very  wronf  to  appear  at  a  banquet  without  the 
proper  habit,  as  among  tne  Jews.^ 

After  exercise  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest;  hence 
probably  the  custom  of  reclining  on  <*.ouches  at  meat.  Before 
they  lay  down  thev  put  off  their  slippers  that  they  might  not 
stain  the  conches. ^^ 

At  feasts  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
herbs,  or  leaves,^^  tied  and  adorned  with  ribands,^  or  with  the 
rind  or  skin  of  the  linden  tree.^^  lliese  crowns,  it  was  thought, 
prevented  intoxication ;  hence  cum  corona  ebnus.^* 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments,  nard 
or  spikenard,^^  malobathrum  assyrium,  amomum,  balsamum  ex 
Juckea.  When  foreign  ointments  were  first  used  at  Rome  is 
uncertain ;  the  selling  of  them  was  prohibited  by  the  censors, 
A.  U.  566. »« 

'  The  Romans  began  their  feasts  by  prayers  and  libations  to 
the  gods.^^  They  never  tasted  airy  thing  without  consecrating 
it;  they  usually  threw  a  part  int<i  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the 
Lares,  therefore  called  nn  patrllarii  ;  hence  daprs  ltbat«, 
liallowed  viands ;  ^  and  when  they  drank  they  poured  out  a  part 
in  honour  of  some  god  on  the  table,  which  was  held  saiareH 
as  an  altar,  with  this  formula,  libo  tibi,  I  make  libation  to 

jl  Senr.Yirg.An.i.697.  se.   Sparrina.    he  uu<  ii.  8  77.  ta,  nardom,  rel 'Ut. 

8  Hor.   Sat,   i.   4.  73.  dresses  hiint?ir,  and  if  11  serta,  coronie  rel  co>  16  Mart.  iii.  1&  Virg. 

Man.  iii.  44.  10.  Juv.  there  happens  to  be  no  roUie.  EcL  iii.  8».  ir.2i.  Fliii. 

I.   12.  ill  9.  vii.  3».  wind.he  walks  for  some  18  vitto,  tcnl«,re]  lem.      ail.  8S.  ■.  64.  &c  aiii. 

Plijk  Kp.  i    13.  iii.  18.  time  in  the  son.  nisei.                                3  ■.  A. 

rii.   17.    Till.    12.21.  5  inrmnasia  et  paleatrse.  13  phi]}rra,Hor.Oi.  ii.  ]7deo*inToeaDant,Qa!n. 


Suet.  Aug.  B9.  Gland.  6  bibliothec«.  7-  V3.  li.  II.  13.  Sat.  ii.  v.  pr.  libare  diis  Uapea 

41.  Damil.  8.  7  Sen.  Tranq.  An.  9.  8,  296.  Virg.  Bel.  vi.  ot  bene  precari,  to  offer 

S  Suet.  Aog.  83.  Plin.  8  Testis  coenatMri^t  Tel  16.  Jut.  t.  36.  xt.  60.  libations  to  the  godi«, 

Kb.  iii.  6.  i«w  14.  accnbiloria.  Mart.  aiii.  127.  Ot.  F.  and  to  vrvi  Vtiit  Va.v^v- 

4  Ml*  nU.  Plb.  Bp.  iii.  9  Hor.   Ep.  1.  13.  J6.  t.  8J7.  VlW.  x^\.\%.  t^«».\M.«.i:^v.^&. 

J.  ft.  Ti.  16.  Sen.  £p.  CAc.  VaL  J2.  Matth.  I*  Vuuvl.Pa-^xA.^.-i.^.  \%  T\\m.\,\.\.\^.^W~ 

78    la  Bole,  mI  caret  xxU.  11.                              AmwU Wi.  A.  V*.                C\%V.  >•  >:-'*^-  ^^ 

reato,  ambalet  mdut,  10  Mart.  iiL90.Hor.Sat .  1 5  uuftOBHia  xeV  %\QiaJw>     ^^x-  \\.  ^.  «» * 
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thee.^  The  table  wns  consecrated  by  settingr  on  it  the  imag«a 
of  the  Lares  and  salt-holders.' 

Salt  was  held  in  ^eat  veneration  by  the  ancients.  It  was 
always  used  in  sacrifices ;  thus  also  Moses  ordained.^  It  was  the 
cliief  thing  eaten  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and 
cheese/  aa  cresses  ^  by  the  ancient  Persians.  Hence  sala&iuh, 
a  salary  or  pension ;  *^  thus,  solaria  mult  is  subtraxit,  quos  otiotot 
videbat  accipere,  sc.  Antoninus  Piuj.^ 

A  family  salt-cellar  ^  was  kept  with  great  care.  To  spill  the 
salt  at  table  was  esteemed  ominous.^  Sotting  the  salt  before  a 
stranger  was  reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  as  it  still  is  by 
some  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  which  salt  g^ves  to  food,  and  the  insipidity 
of  unsalted  meat,  sal  was  applied  to  the  luind ;  hen<:e  bai.,  wit  or 
humour;  satsus,  witty;  insulsus^  dull,  insipid;  sales^  witty 
sayings ;  scd  Atticum,  scUes  urbaiu,  sales  intra  pomecria  naii, 
polite  raillery  or  repartees ;  sal  niger^  i.  e.  amari  sales,  bitter 
raillery  or  satire ;  ^^  in  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  74,  sal  nigrum  means 
simply  black  salt 

bal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  thin&;8 ;  thus,  tectum  pba 
sails  quam  sianptus  hcAebat,  the  house  displayed  more  of  neat- 
ness, taste,  ana  elegance,  tlian  of  expense.  Nulla  in  corpm 
mica  salis.^^ 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table^ 
prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particularly  of 
Hercules ;  hence  called  epitrapezius,  and  of  making  libations.^ 

In  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the 
table  as  an  altar,  and  to  violate  it  by  any  indecent  word  or 
action  was  esteemed  impious. ^^  To  this  Virgil  alludes,  Jui.  viL 
lU. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  countries, 
or  at  a  distance  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the  houses  of 
certain  persons,  whom  they  in  return  entertained  at  their  houses 
in  Rome.  This  was  esteemed  a  very  intimate  connection,  and 
called  HospiTiuM,  or  jus  hospitii}*  Hence  hospes  is  put  both  for 
a  host  or  entertainer,  and  a  guest.^^ 

This  connection  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the  whole 


1  Macr.  Sat.  i'li.  11. 
Virg  Mn.  i.  736.  Sil. 
▼ii.  186.  748.  Vlaut. 
Cure.  L  2. 31.  Or.  Am. 
i.4.27.  Tac  Ann.  xt.64. 

2  saimorum  apposita, 
A  mob.  iL 

S  LeriU  ii.  13.  Hur.  Od. 
iii.  i23.  20.  Plin.  xxri. 
7.  •.41. 

4  Hor.  SaL  iL  2. 17. 

5  liMturtlauu 

S  Cie.  I'uac  ir.34.Suet. 
Tib.  4S,  Mart.  iii.  7. 


7  Capitolin.  in  vita  eju*, 
7. 

8  paternnm  salinun,  sc. 
vas. 

9  Hor.  Od.  iu  16.  14. 
Fett. 

10  Piin.  xxxi.  7-  i.  41. 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  Jav. 
ix.  IL  Hor.  J£p.  ii.2. 
60. 

11  Nep.  Att.  13.  Catul. 
8^.  (86.  q(  DvMsr\n('« 
edition')  4. 

12  SUUSyW.  \v.  «.«J. 


Mart.  ix.  44.  Cart.  v.  8. 

13  OT.Ain.i.4.27.Juv. 
ii.  110. 

14  Lit.  I.  L 

15  Ov.MetxJ324.  Plant. 
Most,  ik  2.  48.  Cic. 
Dejot.  3.  accipere  hos* 
pitem  bfln  multi  cibi 
sed  multi  joci,  Cic. 
Faro.  ix.  26.  divertere 
■d  hosnitein.  Divin.  i. 
"B.  »»V|.  Flu.  V.  & 


gimns  hotpitio  dex- 
Ira  c.  so.  in,  Virf.  Ma. 
UL  63.  hoBpitio  eoohw- 
gi«  GSc  Q.  Pr.  X  L 
nospitio  sliqttea  rxci* 
pere  et  accipi .  rawf 
riare  honMliun  •(• 
Verr.  ii.  36.  Liv.  xxn 
18.  amioiiiam  ei  ■•'• 
majoruua  renuriarti 
Sapt.G«L8.TM.Ani 
iL  70.  domo  iatenUePfr. 
tu^  Attn.  a.  TCvitA 
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Bomeu  people,  or  by  particular  persons.  Hence  clienteltB 
/lospitiaque  provincidlia,  attachments  and  dependencies  in  the 
provinces.^    Publici  hospitiijura^  Plin.  iii.  4. 

Indiriduals  used  anciently  to  have  a  tally  (tbssera  hospitalU 
tatis),  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which  each  party 
kept  one.  They  swore  fidelity  to  one  another  by  Jupiter,  hence 
called  HospiTALis.  Hence  a  person  who  had  violated  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  and  thus  precluded  himself  access  to  any  family, 
was  said  confrbqissb  tesseram.^ 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  persons  at 
a  distance,  by  mutually  sending  presents  to  one  another.^ 

The  relation  of  hospites  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of  parents 
and  clients.     To  violate  it  was  esteemed  the  greatest  impiety.^  > 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  hospitiumf  or  plur. 
-lA,  and  also  the  house  or  apartment  in  which  he  was  enter- 
tained ;  thus,  hospitium  sit  tua  villa  meum ;  divisi  in  hospitia, 
lodffings;  hospitals  cubiculum,  the  guest-chamber;'  hoapitio 
uteocUur  Tullit  lodged  at  the  house  o€  Hence  florus  calls 
Ostia,  maritimum  urbis  hospitium^  the  maritime  store  house  of 
the  city.*^  So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  hospitium  antiquum  TrojtBy  a 
place  in  ancient  hospitality  witJi  Troy.  Lrnquere  pollutum 
ftospitium,  to  abandon  a  place  where  the  laws  of  hospitality  had 
been  violated,  1.  e.  locum  in  quo  jura  hospitii  vioiaiaJueranL'' 

The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  ^  for  strangers, 
called  HOSPiTALiA,  on  the  right  and  left  end  of  their  houses,  with 
separate  entries,  that  upon  their  arrival  they  might  be  received 
there,  and  not  into  the  peristyle  or  principal  entry ;  peristtlium^ 
■o  called  because  surrounded  with  columns.^ 

The  cocNA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts^ 
called  MENS  A  prima,  the  first  course,  consisting  of  different  kinds 
of  meat;  and  mens  a  secunda  vel  altera,  the  second  course, 
consisting  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats.^" 

In  later  times  the  first  part  of  the  caena  was  called  gustatio, 
or  ousTus,  consisting  of  dishes  to  excite  the  appetite,  a  whet, 
and  wine  mixed  with  water  and  s^veetened  with  honey,  called 
ffULsuM ;  ^^  whence  what  was  eaten  and  drunk  ^  to  whet  the 
appetite,  was  named  promulsis,^^  and  the  place  where  these 
things  were  kept,  promulsidarium,  v.  -re,  or  oustatorium.^*  But 
gustatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through  the 
day,  or  for  breakfast^' 

1  Lfr.    B.  2SL    v.  28.      seats  which  Ccdicat    6  Liv.  1.  35.  Flor.  L  4,      s.  17.  PUn.  txii.  24. 
axmriL  M.  Cie.  Verr.      Mods  when,    in    ab-    7  Vtrg.  Mn.  iii.  15.  61.    12  antcccena. 

ir.    05.   Cit.    ir.    11.  aence,  he  formed  with  8  donuncolaB.  13  Cie.  Fum.  ix.  16.23. 

Balb.  18.  €■».  B.  a.  him  a.leaeue  Of  hoapt-  9  Vitr.    ri.    10.    SarL  Sen.  £p.  1:23. 

i.  81.  tality.  Virg.  jEn.  u.  Aug.  88.  14  Petr.ai.  Plin.  ix.1SL 

2  Plimt.  Pcbh.  t.  1.83.  3(iL  10  8erv.  Virr.  Xn.  L  Ep.  r.  0.  Mart  x'vr, 
8.  92.  CiaU  li.  1.  S7.  4  Gell.L  13.  Viig.iBn.  216. 7i3.  viir883.  88. 

Cie.  Q.  Pr.  it  11.  r.Sb.  Cie.  Verr.  v.  ^  11  P^tr.22.3J.  Mart.zi.    1ft  ev\gi.  Tt^.  \vv.%.  Vw 

S  ous  mlttlt  den*,  htt-  5  Or.  F.  vi.  536.  Punt.  U.  6d.  Hor.  S&l.  \\.  ^.     V&.^&xlAV  Kxl^'I^ -^ *^V 

pitio    qaiiB  jmugeret  i.8.&.  Lie.  i.  5&  ii.  i%.  Cio.  Tate.  \Vu  \^     Tja.\\. 

MbteoM,  Cadkagt'-pn'  14.                                    Oral.  W.  10.  ¥W.  \v.  6, 
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I'lie  princij)iil  dish   nt  sitpper  was  called  aaxx  caput  vel 

POJIPA,* 

The  Romans  usunlly  be^n  their  entertainments  with  e^rgn^ 
and  ended  with  fruits :  hen(»  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  from  tlie 
beginnin^^  to  the  end  of  supper.^ 

The  dishes^  ht'ld  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Romniu 
are  enuniernted  by  Geliiiis,  Macrobia»,  l^tatius,  Martialia^  &c* 
a  peaco4*Jc,  (pavo,  v.  -tur)/  lirst  used  by  Hortensius,  the  orator, 
at  a  Slipper  which  he  gave  when  admitted  into  the  college  of 
priests  ;  °  a  pheasant  (phasiana,  ex  Phasia  Colchidis  Jluvifij ;^  a 
bird  called  attagen  vel  -enay  from  Ionia  or  Phrygia;  a  guinea- 
hen  {avis  Afra,  gailina  Numidica  vel  Afrkana);^  a  Melian 
crane,  an  Ambracian  kid ;  nightingales,  luscintiB ;  thrushes, 
turdi ;  ducks,  geoHe,  &c.  Tomaculum^  yel  isicium,^'*  sausages  or 
puddings.^ 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up  (hence  called  andhk 
PROPTRR  coNViviA  KATuM,  and  poRCus  TROJANus),  stuffed  with  the 
tlesh  of  otlier  animals.^ 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fish  '^  muihes,  the 
mullet;  rhombus,  thought  to  be  the  turbot;  rnvrtsim,  the 
lamprey;  gcarwt,  the  scar,  or  schar;  ticipenser,  the  sturgeon; 
lupug,  a  pike,  &c. ;  but  especially  of  sheli-fish,  pieces  te&taceif 
pectineSf  pectunctUi,  vel  conchtlia,  osttea,  oystei-s,  &c.,  whidi 
they  sometimes  brought  all  the  \¥ay  from  Britain,^*  from  Rutupia, 
Richborough  in  Kent ;  also  snails  (cochleai). 

Oyster-beds  ^^  were  first  invented  by  one  Sergius  A  rata,  before 
the  Mnrsic  war,  A.  U.  660,  on  the  shore  of  Baiae/^  and  on  the 
Lncrine  lake.  Hence  Lucrine  oysters  are  celebrated.  Home 
preferred  those  of  Brundusiuin ;  and  to  settle  the  difference, 
oysters  used  to  be  brought  from  thence,  and  fed  for  some  time 
on  the  Lucrine  iake.^^ 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table ;  and  to 
see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainment '^ 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table,  or  the  dessert,  were  called 
brllaria  ;  including  fruits,  poma  vel  mala,  apples,  pears,  nuts, 
figs,  olives,  grapes ;  pintachia,  vel -a,  pistachio  nuts  ;  amygdale^ 
almonds;  ttv^a /mx«5«,  dried  grapes,  raisins;  caricw,  dried  figs; 
palmuice,  caryottB,  vel  dactyliy  dates,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree; 
bolcti,  mushrooms  ;^^  nuclei pinei,  the  kernels  of  pine-nuts;  also 
sweetmeats,  confects,  or  confections,  called  edulia  meiiita  vel 
dulciaria  ;  cupedice  ;  crustula,  liba,  placetU(Sy  artalogcLniy  cheese- 

1  Martz.Sl.Cic  Tusc.  5  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.   S3.  Ui.                                  fnndo.  Jar.    i*.   HI. 

r.  34.  Fin.  ii.  8.  Juv.  L  J43.  9  a  rt^rt,                            Plin.  Ep.  i.  15. 

S  Hor.  Sut.  t.  3.  6.  Cie.  6  aditiali  coena  tacer-  10  ab  inaeco.  15  osiieuram  virtiia. 

Kam.  ix.  tbO.  dotii,  P.tn.  x.  80.  s.  83.  11  Juv.  x  365.  Hart.  i.  16  ia  Baiano. 

3  i^ulliu  7  Mart.  i.i.  bi.  xiii.  72.  48.  ».  Petr.  31.  17  F.ln.  ix.   94.  s.  A 

4  Qell  ril  Iti.  Macrobh  Sen.  Hn\v.9.  VeU.I^.  U  Juv.  i.  141.  Macrob.      Hot.  En.  iu  iJ. 

Sal    il.  0.  Smt.  Silv.      M&nW.  V. 'dri'2.  ««V.\\.'^  18  Ptiu.  ix.   17.  c  A 

iir.6.  8.Mart.r.79.is.    8  Hor.  Ky.  Vu  b\.M*T\,    \-i  NVt).c.w>a.'f>\A.\\.\\.       'S»*VL.'^vt.<l»ul  1M». 
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cakes,  or  the  I'rke;  cofttte^  almond-cakes;  scribUt/B^  tarts,  &r., 
whence  the  maker  of  them,  the  pastry-cook,  or  the  con fei*.ti oner, 
was  called  pislor  vel  conditor  dulciariu^,  piacentarius,  libaritis. 
cruxtularius,  &c. 

There  were  various  slaves  uho  prepared  the  victuals,  who 
put  them  in  order,  and  served  them  up. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  {pistor  et  coqtats  vel  cocus) 
were  the  same.^  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occ^asionally,  whose 
distinguislung*  badge  \v.is  a  knife  which  he  c«irried.  But  after 
the  luxury  of  the  table  was  converted  into  an  art,  cooks  were 
purchased  at  a  ^eat  price.  Cooks  from  Sicily  in  particular 
were  highly  valued ;  hence  SicuLs  dupes,  nice  dishes.^ 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U.  580;  baking 
was  the  work  of  the  women  ;  but  Plutarch  says,  that  anciently 
Roman  women  used  neither  to  bake  nor  cook  victuals.^ 

The  chief  cook,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,^  was 
.called  ARCHiMAGiBus.'  The  butler,  who  had  the  care  of  pro- 
visions, PROMus  coNDus,  procurcUoT  peni,^  He  who  put  them  in 
order,  structor,  and  sometimes  carved,  the  same  with  carptor, 
carpus,    or  scissor.     He   who    had  the  charge  of   the    hall, 

▲TBIEN'SiS.^ 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the 
sound  of  music,  hence  called  chironomontes  vel  gesticulatores!^ 

The  slaves  who  waited  at  table  were  properly  called  ministri, 
lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt^  with  napkins,^"  who  had 
their  ditierent  tasks  assigned  them;  some  put  the  plate  in 
order; "  some  gave  the  guests  water  for  their  hands, and  towels 
to  wipe  them ;  ^  some  served  about  the  bread ;  some  brought  in 
the  aishes,'^  and  set  the  cups;  some  carved;  some  served  the 
wine,^^  &c.  In  hot  weather  there  were  some  to  cool  the  room 
with  fans,^'  and  to  drive  away  the  flies. ^^  Maid-servants  ^^  also 
sometimes  served  at  table. ^^ 

When  a  master  wanted  a  slave  to  bring  him  any  thing,  he 
made  a  noise  with  his  fingers.^ 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  themselves, 
or  more  frequently  on  fmmes  (fercula  vel  rbpositoria),  each 
frame  containing  a  variety  of  dishes;  hence  prasbere  cosnam 
temis  vel  stnis  ferculis,  i.  e.  missibus,  to  give  a  supper  of  three 
.or  six  courses.^   But  ftrcula  is  also  sometimes  put  lor  the  dishes 

1  FM>.PIaaf..AuLi!.4.  5  Juv.  U.  109.  cinoti,  Hor.  SaU  u.  6.  17  ftmala. 

I83.ii1.i,3.FMud.  lii.  tf  peaut    autem    onm  107.;  8.  10.  18  Virg.iEn.i.703.Sii«t. 

iis,a.SO.  q  ovaMiuitar  bomines,  10  linteit  •uoeineti.StMt.  Tib.  4i.  Cart.  v.  1. 

'%  L.W.  uxlx.  6.  Plin.  Cic.    Nat.  D.    ii.   87.  OaL  26.  19  dis'itU  Crepuit,  Mart. 

ix.  17.  a.  31.  Mart.  xiv.  Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  8. 14,  11  argmtant  ordinabaat,  iii.  &tf.  vL  8d.  xiv.  119. 

iUV.   Atlieu.    siv.    23.  Hur.  SaU  iL  3.  16.  S«ik  Brev.  VU.  12.  Petr.  87. 

Hur.  Od.  ill.  L  18.  7  MarU  ix.  48.  Jar.  v.  U  Patron.  81.  80  Petr.   85.  66.  Plin. 
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or  the  meat  So  manx ;  thus  mensas^  i.  e.  lances  mngnas  inatar 
mensaruniy  repositoriis  imponere}  Sometimes  the  dishes'  were 
brought  in  and  set  down  separately.^ 

A  large  platter  *  containing  various  kinds  of  meat  was  called 
M ABONOMUH ;  *  which  was  handed  about,  that  each  of  the  guests 
might  take  whftt  he  chose.  Vitellius  caused  a  dish  of  inunense 
size  to  be  made,  which  he  called  the  Shield  of  Minerya,  filled 
with  an  incredible  variety  of  the  rarest  and  nicest  kinds  of 
meat.' 

At  a  supper  given  to  that  emperor  by  his  brother  npon  hit 
arriYal  in  the  city/  3000  of  the  most  choice  fishes,  and  7000 
birds,  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Vitellius  used  to 
breakfast^  dine,  and  sup  with  different  persons  the  same  day, 
and  it  never  cost  any  ot  them  less  than  400,000  sesterces,  about 
JS3329,  3«.  4<i.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  spent  in  less  than  i 
year,  nomes  miUie$  K  S.ue.  £7,365,625.^ 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the  BaUd^ 
and  the  servants  were  crowned  with  flowers." 

In  the  time  of  supper  the  guests  were  entertained  with  music 
and  dancing,  sometimes  with  pantomimes  and  play-actors;^ 
uith  fools  '^  and  buffoons,  and  even  with  gladiators ;  ^^  but  tlit 
more  sober  had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat  select  passages 
from  books  (ANAONOSTiS  vel  acroam ata).  Their  highest  pleasurs 
at  entertainments  arose  from  agreeable  conversation.^ 

To  prevent  tlie  bad  effects  of  repletion,  some  used  after 
supper  to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Caisar  {accubmt,  ifibinxny  agebat^ 
i.  e.  post  cosnam  vomer e  volebat,  ideoque  largiu»  edebat,  wished 
to  vomit  after  supper,  and  therefore  eat  heartily),^^  also  before 
supper  and  at  other  times.^^  Even  women,  after  bathing  before 
supper,  used  to  drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen 
their  appetite. ^^ 

A  sumptuous  entertainment^^  was  called  auguralis  ;  ponhfi- 
CALis  vel  pontificum  ;  saliaris,  because  used  bv  these  priests ;  or 
DUBiA,  td)i  tu  dubiteSj  quid  sumas  potissimum}^ 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  in- 
vitation, or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself,^  he  was  called  hospss 
OBLATus,  and  the  entertainment,  subita  condictaquk  caoniLA.^ 


1  Hor.   Sat   ii.  6.  104. 

Slart  iii.  50.  ix.  83.  xi. 

32.    Auson.  H^pigr.  8> 

Juv.  xi.64.  Pliiuxxxiii. 
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68. 

S  patina  vel  eatini. 
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39. 

4  lanz  vel  scatella. 
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ritui  9i  Jaote. 
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8  Dio.b.r.3.Tac.Hist. 
ii.  93. 
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Stich.  ii.  2. 56.  Spart. 
Adrian.  26. 

11  moriones,  Plin.  Ep. 
ix.  17.  Capit.  Vera.  4. 

12  Cie.  Att.  i.  12.  Vam. 
V.  9.  Nep.  Att.  xiii. 
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13  Cic.    Sen.  14.  Hor. 
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15  Suet.  Vit.  13.  Cic. 
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An  entertainment  g^ven  to  a  person  newly  returned  from 
abroad,  was  called  ccsna  adventitia  vel  'toria,  vel  vutica  ;  by 
patrons  to  their  clients,  ccena  recta,  opposed  to  sportula  ;  by  a 
person,  when   he  entered  on    an    o&ce^  cocna  aoitialis  vei 

ADJICIALIS.^ 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early  in 
the  morning,  to  pay  their  respects  to  them,^  and  sometimes  to 
attend  them  through  the  day  wherever  they  went^  dressed  in  a 
white  toga,  hence  called  anteambulones,  nivei  quirites  ;  and 
Irom  their  number,  turba  togata,  et  prj£Cedbntia  longi  agminis 
oPFiciA.^  On  which  account,  on  solemn  occasions,  they  were 
invited  to  supper,  and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  hall.  This 
was  called  coena  recta,  i.  e.  justa  et  solenmis  adeoque  laitta  et 
opipara,  a  formal  plentiful  supper;  hence  convivari  recta,  sc 
casna,  recte  et  dapsilc,  i.  e.  amndanter^  to  keep  a  good  table. 
So  vivere  recte,  vel  cttm  recto  apparattu* 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  under 
the  emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least  of  the 
poorer  clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  cari^  home 
m  a  pannier  or  small  basket  (sportula)  ;  which  likewise  being 
found  inconvenient,  money  was  ffiven  in  place  of  it,  called  also 
IPORTULA,  to  the  amount  generally  of  100  quadrantes,  or  twenty- 
five  asses,  i  e.  about  1«.  7(2.  each ;  sometimes  to  persons  of 
rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men.  This  word  is  put  likewise  for 
the  hire  given  by  orators  to  those  whom  they  employed  to 
applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading.^ 

8porti7l/b,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers,  were 
established  by  Nero,  but  abolished  by  Domitian,  and  the  custom 
of  formal  suppers  restored.^ 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Bomans  at  feasts  was  wine,  which 
they  mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromatics  or  spices. 
They  used  water  either  cold  or  hot.^ 

*     A  place  where  wine  was  sold  ^  was  called  crnopolium  ;  where 
mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were  sold,  thbrmopolium.^ 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the  ' 
worship  of  the  gods.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women  all 
their  lifetime,  were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacritices, 
whence,  according  to  some,  the  custom  of  saluting  female  rela- 
tions, that  it  might  be  known  whether  they  had  drunk  wine. 
But  afterwards,  when  wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  re- 
strictions were  removed ;  which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  even  in 
the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.^" 

1  Snet.  V!t  IS.  Claud.  8  3m.  \,  96.  vii.  142.  L   60.    iii.    7.  xi.  75.    8  tabama  vinaria. 
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Bp.  95. 1S3.  4  Jut.  r.M.  So«t.  Ang.  7  Jav.  v.  63.  ri.  30S.    16  VaL  Max.  ii.  US.  ^. 
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Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared 
afpriculture  was  thereby  neglected;  on  which  ac(X>uiit  Doniitiaiiy 
by  an  edict,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted  in 
Italy,  and  ordered  at  least  the  one  luilt'  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
provinces.     But  this  edict  was  soon  after  abrogated.^ 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  certain 
trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm ;  whence  these  trees  were  said 
ti>  be  married'  to  the  vines,  and  the  vines  to  them :  ^  and  die 
plane-tree,  to  wliicli  they  were  not  joined,  is  eiegauLiy  called 

C  LLRBS.* 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
now.  The  grapes  were  picked  ^  in  baskets  ^  made  of  osier,  and 
stamped.'  The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  machine  called 
TORCULUM,  -ar,  -are^  vel  -m-ium^  or  PRSLuk,  a  press :  torcular^fu 
properly  the  whole  niacliine,  and  prelum,  the  beam  which, 
pressed  the  grnpes.^  The  juice  was  made  to  pasa'  through  a 
strainer  (saccus  vel  colum),  and  received  into  a  large  ¥at  or  tab 
(lacub),^''  or  put  into  a  large  cask  (dolium),'^  made  of  wood  or 
potter's  earth,  until  the  fermentation  was  over;^'  henoe  vnnm 
noLiARB.  The  liquor  which  came  out  without  pressiiur  wai 
caUed  protropufn,  or  musium  lixivium.^ 

The  must  or  new  wine  (mustum)  was  refined,'*  by  mixing  it 
with  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  eggs ;  ^^  the  white  of  eggs  is  now  used 
for  that  purpose.  Then  it  was  poured  ^^  into  smaller  vessels  or 
casks  ^'  made  usually  of  earth,  henoe  called  TESTiE,^^  covered  over 
with  pitch  or  chalk/'-' and  bunged  or  stopped  up;^  hence  relmere. 
▼el  aelinere  dolium  vel  cadum,  to  open,  to  pierce,  to  broadL^ 
Wine  was  also  kept  in  leathern  bags  (utrrs).  From  new  wine, 
a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called  musteus  liber,  by 
Pliny  « 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the 
year  when  it  was  made  ;  hence  nunc  rniJuJvmosos  vttrris  pro* 
ferte  Falemos  constdis  (sc.  cados),  now  bring  for  me  mellow 
Falernian,  that  recalls  the  name  of  some  ancient  consul :  and 
the  oldest  was  always  put  farthest  back  in  the  cellar ;  hence  ift- 
teriore  nota  Falemi,  with  a  cup  of  old  Falernian  winc.^ 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
the  wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or 
spiggot,  ns  we  do ;  hence  vertere  cadum,  to  pierce,  to  empty. 

I  Suet.  Diim.  7.  U.  6  qoBli,  quaallli,   fUei,  13  PUiut.  Piend.  ii.  8.  21  Ter.Heaat.iii.  1.51. 
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Inverhoit  Aliphaau  (sc.  poctilU]  vinaria.  tota  (sc.  vaaa,  i.  e.  eadiu 
V.  lagenat),  they  turn  OT«r  nhole  ctuks  into  larg«  cup*  made  U 
Alifs,  a  hnvD  in  CJamDiuin.' 

Soraetimes  wine  was  ripened  by  being  plocsd  in  the  smok* 
nboTB  a  fire,'  or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house,'  whence  it  wn 
said  descauieTe,     Often   it  wat  kept  to  a  great  age.'      Wine 
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■r  VHm  In    wt  u  iipBiil  la  lB>  fir«-nta   luRtr  h  n 
lUtoai^    u!  MUv1|&  iSri^  DM  Kl'lI'mJi 
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■■niMi  «&M,MUi«)fcilili,»t  «un  1  amlK  •  Im  J«na  ii<  m  i>n  Ms  ig^iKiad  u  Uh 

gf^^HiiB&iicEUiit.  auAlm    hr.kn^MI    kigniil  In»<nl>n  «(  Bw  fs- 

jHlHnuIid.  AUwobTlbaUiii  hb   iW^^teU   bn   bn    lodHd.  CDkiiiMlli   iTuu  Ika 

d&^r^lM  '^Hk}'  U  elnid,  m  b^  llil  uUn  ■!<    nixnur  Uul  nul  nighl  t<  Uw 

BlJJjlBiilMI  iriDH  Km  lAn-  lk.Mil.TMi  •-P>^  >«  O^'    <■>"  °'  IM  r°">*'  •"'  "'" 


b)  vkkk  U  Ki.  Inatki  u>    TiMlf '.gwaiw.  im.  iIU.d   nbolH  ol  Iku  BiuriU, 'kuk 
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nifldo  ill  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  A.  U.  G3I),  was  to  be  niet 
with  in  the  time  of  l^liny,  near  SOU  years  oi'ter.^  in  order  to 
make  wine  keej),  they  used  to  boil^  the  must  down  to  one  half^ 


A  Kmt  dagTM  of  ptrfBCtion.  We 
know,  that,  for  pmrrving  fruits, 
th«f  orrUinlf  ciit«  the  prabr* 
eiic«  to  glsM  Jars;  and,  at  the 
■upper  01  Trimtleio,  so  admira- 
My  dopietad  by  i'etroaina,  erea 
aaipb«ir«  of  glaaa  aro  aaid  to 
Lave  b««n  Intiodnead.  Whrtkrr 
they  wero  of  the  fall  qnadrantal 
■easara  do<>s  not  appear;  hot. 
In  all  probability,  tliey^  were  of 
motm  moderate  dinenaiona,  for 
we  are  told  by  Blartiftl.  that  the 
cholcett  Kaleralaa  waa  kept  in 
aaall  elans  bottle*;  and  neither 
the  iiBinber  of  the  guests,  nur 
the  qoalily  of  the  liquor,  supnoa- 
\mg  it  to  have  been  genuine, 
would  hare  Jnslifled  the  use  of 
foll-sised  aoiuhonB,  on  the  occa- 
sion abore  aUuded  to. 

The  uieienta  were  careful  to 
rack  their  winea  only  when  tbe 
wind  waa  northerly,  as  they  had 
obsmred  that  tber  were  apt  to 
be  turbid  when  it  blew  in  an  op- 
posite direcliun.  The  weaker 
•oris  were  transferred,  in  the 
tiM-ini;,  to  the  Tosiels  in  which 
they  were  destined  to  remain ; 
the  striniger  kinds  during  vara* 
mer;  but  ttioto  grown  on  dry 
anils,  were  not  drawn  off  until 
after  the  winter  solstice.  Ac- 
cording  to  Plntarch,  wines  were 
moat  uected  by  the  west  wind ; 
and  such  as  remained  unchanged 
by  it,  were  prononnoed  likely  to 
keep  well.  Hence,  at  Athens, 
ana  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
there  waa  a  feaat  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
the  month  Antbesterion,  when 
tbe  westerly  winds  had  generally 
set  in,  at  which  the  produce  of 
the  preceding  vintage  was  first 
tasted.  In  order  to  allure  cas- 
tomers,  various  tricks  appear  to 
have  been  practised  by  lUt  an- 
cient wine  dealers;  some,  (or 
instance,  pnt  tbe  new  vintage 
Into  a  cask  that  had  been  sea* 
•oned  with  an  old  and  high  fla> 
▼oored-  vrine;  others  placed 
cheese  and  nuts  in  the  cifllar, 
that  those  who  entered  might  be 
tempted  to  eat,  and  thus  have 
their  palalos  blunted,  before  they 
tasted  the  wine.  The  buyer  is 
recommended  by  Florentinus  to 
taste  the  wines  he  proposes  to 
purchase,  during  a  north  wind, 
when  he  will  have  the  fisirest 
chance  of  forming  an  accurate 
Judgment  nf  iheir  qualities. 

Tine  ancient  wines  were,  for 
the  moat  part,  designated  ac. 
cording  to  the  places  where  they 

£r«n ;     but    occasionally    they  - 
\trrkwed  the  appellstinn  of  the 
gnpes   front  which  Ihey  vrere 


male;  and  iho  name  of  the  vine, 
or  rineyard,  atood  ludiscrimt 
nately  for  that  of  the  winsk 
When  verr  old,  they  reoeiTed 
certain  apiUieta  indicative  of  Oat 
eiraumataaae,  as  *mrp*mi,  cbum* 
Urt^  OpimiuMm  Armteium,  Bat, 
as  it  aonetiBea  happened,  that, 
by  long  keeping,  they  lost  their 
original  flavou",  or  acq  aired  a 
disagraekbly  tiitter  taate,  it  waa 
not  unuatul  to  introduiga  into 
them  a  portion  of  nuat,  with  the 
view  nf  correcting  theae  tletoets : 
wine  dins  cared  waa  called  ew- 
mi  rutntmhtm.  The  wine  pre- 
sented to  persons  of  disiinetion 
was  termed  y^awnof^  or  4«Mira- 
rtuM.  Sadi  was  the  rieh  aweet 
wine,  of  which  Ulyasae  had 
twelve  aaiphoraB  given  him  by 
MaruB,  aad  which  waa  so  highly 
vahied  by  the  dkmor,  that  1w  kept 
it  earaftilly  concealed  from  all 
his  hooaeueld,  aave  his  wife  and 
tbe  intendaiit  of  hia  atorea,  aa 
its  altractiuiu  were  aot  eaaily 
resisted. 

None  of  the  more  generous 
wines  were  reckoned  fit  for 
drinking  before  the  filth  year, 
and  the  majority  of  Uiem  were 
kept  for  a  much  longer  period. 
This  thin  white  wines  are  stated 
by  Galen  to  have  ripened  soon- 
est; ai  quiring,  first,  a  certain 
degree  of  sharpness,  whiclt,  by 
the  time  they  were  ten  years 
old,  gave  place  to  a  grate  lul 
pungency,  it  they  did  not  turn 
acid  wiihiH  the  first  four  years. 
Even  Uie  strong  and  dry  white 
wines,  he  remarks,  notwith- 
standing their  body,  were  lidble 
tu  aceecency  after  tiie  tenth 
year,  unless  tlfv  had  been  ke|it 
with  dup  care ;  but  if  they  ee- 
caped  this  dungoi,  ihey  might 
be  preserved  for  an  iudetinite 
length  of  time.  Such  was  the 
case  more  esfiecially  wiiti  the 
Snrrentine  wine,  w  hieh  continu- 
eJ  raw  and  harsh  until  about 
twenty  years  old,  and  afterwards 
improved  progressively,  seldom 
contracting  any  unpleasant  bit- 
ternesft,  but  retaining  its  qnali- 
ties  unimpaired  to  tho  last,  and 
disputing  the  palm  of  excelience 
with  the  growths  of  Falemum. 
1  he  tramarine  wines  which  were 
imported  into  Italy, were  thought 
to  have  attained  a  niuderate  age 
in  six  or  seven  years;  and  such 
as  were  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
sea-voyage  were  foaud  to  be 
much  improved  by  it. 

The  lighter  red  wines  (inna 
konta  /uffoeia.)  were  used  for 
common  drinking,  and  would 
%eVdunv  endure  lon^^er  than  from 


ooa  viataise  to  another  ;  but,  ia 
good  aaaaoaa,  tlMjr  woald  aeae- 
timm  b«  found  eapaUa  of  hNoc 
preaenred  beyond  tb«  year.    Or 
thia  deaeription  w«  may  auHaas 
that  Sabine  wine  to  have  beea, 
whi<A  Horaoe   ealla   upon  his 
friend  to  broaeh  wkaa  fbar  *»a 
old ;   altkungh    in  aenartT  tka 
proper  aga  of  th«  Sabinna  WM 
Irons  eeven  to  fiftoen  fears ;  aad 
the  poet  haa  aboadantljr  ahmn, 
in  other  paru  of  kia  worka.  ite 
he  knewlioar  to  ralaa  oU  whs. 
and  waa  aelilom  euntnat  with  it 
so  yuBBg.    lite  atrcngar  dail* 
eokmrwl  winaa,  whan  kiag  Imfi, 
undeiwent  a  apaciaa  of  «€••■ 
position  (earinn  osfMaMiii)!  ftia 
tbe  praoipitatioB  of  part  ef  lb 
•xtractiva  matter   mkkk  thr 
coaUinad.     Thia,  and  tha  m» 
genc^  (aennieii)  which  aiMh  wW 
aoquuned,  wara  Justly  uilswrf 
the  proota  ut  their  having  arrirsA 
at  their  doa  age.    Tha  gcnafM 
flavour  ol  Uta  rintaga  WM  thM 
fully  develuped,   and    all   thi 
roughnesa  ot  iU  early  oonditiaa 
waa  removed.    From  tha  sMdi, 
hnwever,   in  which  the  aadnd 
wines  were  preaerv«il,  a  grcaisr 
ur  leai  ioepissniion  took  place; 
mud,   it  ne  may  di'iicid  i«  \k» 
stutemeut    of    Piiuy,    this  vu 
most    obkervab.e    in'  the  mom 
geuerous   kiiics;  uiiJi.eiasU 
BecaiDO  disagreeably  biit«gr.  eb- 
scnring  liie  true  tUvuiir  of  tk 
liquor.    >Mua  of  a  middle  sfe 
was.  thercfure,  to  be  preferrci 
as  beii.g  the   moat  whnlcai*nf 
and  giateful  i  b  t  in  thoae  dajs, 
as  we  1  aa  oura,  it  was  the  is- 
shioii  to  place  the  hi^;hest  valK 
on  whatever  was  rarest,  and  aa 
rxtravaeaut  sum  wasuf'eugitaa 
for  wine«  which  were   liierally 
not  drinkable.    Suck  scenis  ta 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Is-       ' 
mi.ua    vinU{(a   of   the    yn.r  ia       . 
which    L.  Upiinios    Nrfius  wu 
consul,  being  the  U&ld  Iron  tht 
fuubOatiwa   of  the  city;   whes. 
from  the  great  wamuh  ef  iht 
summer,  all  the  productions  sf 
the  earth  attained  an  uucoBmea 
degree  of  pcrfeciinu.     Veilriwi 
Puterenlas,  who  fiourikhed  l$c 
years   atterwarus,    denies   tk«i 
any  of  it  was  to  be  had  ia  oi* 
time  ;  but  boili  Pliny  and  Ms*' 
twl,  who  wera  considerably  |io«- 
terinr  to  that  historian,  ae.nilr 
it    as  still   incxhaus  ed  at  ta* 
timo    when    they   wrote.     Tm 
iormer,  indeed,  adiuiis  that  it 
was  then  reduced  to  the  ci>nii«- 
teuce  of  htiiiey,  and  could  (■••1/ 
be  used  in  small  quoutitiri  Ix 
flavouring  oluvr  wines,  oi  iuik  at 


J   in  sprciem  asperx  ine\* 
lis  rrdaTtum,  rliu.xvv. 


4.  «.  ^.  "NXa^v,  \«  "t'f  '  • 


when  it  wns  called  dufhutum  :  to  one  tliird,  b»p*  ; '  niiil  to  give 
it  a  flnvour,' itiey  miKwl  wJLh  it  pitiiii  niid  <^eruiiii  lierba;  wlwn 
they  were  said  condioe,  kkdiciri  vel  CQueiTuiarii  vaaan,^ 


Tlilil«HlUa  ''^■■liiilh  >k« 


Aaai.  tUr  wi  sA_  nU  ml      Ik>  uuE  HfiiB  B  b>,  lliat    Or  ••  '^nw  Wika  A<a 


S— tiM  aWkUM  pnlwi  pHl  t*  ill  inilon  ir  ndicD    awVlUnnMiHUruiUa; 

IwattHlriJknjMM  «lllMlj.  lirlhii.ii.>u£lliUraHlr«    ippiw*^  ta  •  l_f.    TW 

ILm nil iBBknullb fS ■(  Ibf^a  o^uiiBt  ab^^  to    ViinlH.    Shh  pKHn  iSk 

tt«wki(»tllili4Miliit.wkWi  iiUI   bima   h  Oa  i>u>  i(    ItM  nnmbinllftwiHlT,  |t»- 

IIHtnllirniiHiilIitkanut  »iiA  JTuKo.    n>l  lai  ATii-    bi[  ibt  nuit  >(  Ounb.iD  u 

■KUirHa,rilli  Itliild-  lii  irfia  •«  nswi  hB*  !•   a>>lHBU*iiaUitw^idUi> 

ian^l|r<li>J>PDi^i»bMill  MMritnilf  pmr^  hi  lb.  imU-    Ulli,  •(  FuMUimu   ■>   iliu 

<Mblb>nMBift»)iiniiii  u^ii  «»  pnli^  iT  ii>  SI-    lUi  rMu,  ud  iwiia*  Ui  ip- 

*k(  Iw  liW  itmlDn  1^  n>.  mnam  lii-iii^.    A>  •  ikBI   piUiffiD  tt  ViWntou  tOr  u> 

Mn  tt.   Fna  ttii  dHiM  ib>  llwan  H  ■£■  iirt.  u4  «  lk>   Innat  iroMlu.  u  li  mitt'  u 


lloMHi*  Ur  t^QfcMn  b«l  (hit  aar  «<lvr  iri>4  «f  iMI^aUr  ;  dHpcr  t[M  ftai 

la  UJ«  ibta  IL  vu  uHrtUr  lk«*fh  fcf  oUalpDi  lb*  faar  Fd^l*  patllBuUr  vivaiu 

hlUr  aid  uOl  ror  diliihiBg,  almdr  MiHd,  wHi  «■«  dUht  quiUltj;  or  mu 

rna  tUi  lailotr  <rt  Kir  Hii-  jiarBfalara  w''-'   ■■ —    ' -^ *■ — 


■^■zsf  i 
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erttijtutn,  &«*.  Foreign  nines,  Chium^  Lesbiuni^  Lcuradinm, 
ly  Rhodium y  Naxium,  Metmertinutn,  Thtusiwn,  Maonimn 
hydium^   MareoUcufn,  &c.     Also  from  its  colour  or  age, 


to  a  hot  climate ;  and  lat- 

lus  become  a  common 
I,  aaiong  the  dealers  in 
M,  tn  force  the  Madeira 
f  a  process  which  is  ab- 
'  idfmtical  with  the  operap 
the  Jvmnnmn,  It  majr, 
,  be  objected  that  tlic  in- 

of  hfcst  and  age  upon 
f  oors,  far  from  producing 
igreeable biltrrness,  only 

tiwm  sweeter  and  milder 
r  long  they  majr  be  l^ept ; 
a,  in  contrasting  them 
I  aaperannuated  winrs  of 
MUia,  we  most  mske  al> 
I  fur  the  prertous  pre- 
M,  and  the  eft'ect  of  Uie 
taorts  of  vessels  in  which 
I  preaerred.  I  f  Made  ira, 
Tj,  bat  particularly  the 
rara  kept  in  earthen  jars 
was  reduced  to  the  con> 
I  of  honey,  there  can  be 
«bt  that  the  taste  would 

so  intmsely  bitter,  that, 
ha  expression  of  Cicero, 
aU  condemn  it  aa  into- 


iarrantirie  wines,  which 

•  prodoce  of  the  Aminean 
were,  in  like  manner,  of 
mble  quality,— **firmis- 
la,"  aa  Virgil  designates 
tad  on  account  of  their 
■  and  wholenomeness, 
neb  commended  for  the 
onvalMoents.  They  are 
by  Pliny  to  have  been 
•nlr  in  Tineyards,  and 
•■tly  the  vines  which 
than  could  not  have  been 
lined. 

ware  the  wines  of  the 
Jft  Felix,  and  adjacent 
{  which  most  frequent 
.la  made. and  concerning 
the  fiillest  particulars 
Ma  transiuilted.  Re< 
( eartain  other  growths, 
Saienam,  Caulinnm,  and 
JB,  oar  information  is  of 
Imperfect  nature.  We 
Mr  that  the  vintages  of 
■9  arach  praised  by  Ho« 
dl  deacribod  by  Quien  aa 
nd  wore  grateful  to  the 
,  than  the  Falernian ; 
tote  of  the  latter  territo- 
probouneed  to  have  been 
f  at  all,  inftrior  to  that 
•dwine. 
Albanum,   which    grew 

•  hills  that  rise  to  the 
ia  view  of  the  city,  is 
by  Pliny  only  as  a  tliird- 
• ;  but  from  the  frequent 
datfcm  of  it  by  Juvenal 
!««e.  we  must  aappoae  it 
been  in  ctmsiderable  re- 
spfciully  when  matated 
kOPpin^. 

g  the  lighter  growths  of 
UMa  tffiitorjr,  the  Snbl- 


nam,  Nomentanum,  and  Vena* 
Irannm,  were  among  the  most 
agreeable.  The  Arst  seems  to 
have  been  a  thin  table-wine,  of 
a  reddish  colour,  attaining  its 
maturity  in  seven  years.  The 
Momentan,  bowsvar,  which  was 
also  a  delicate  elaret  wine,  but 
ot  a  fuller  body,  is  described  as 
oniing  to  perfection  in  Ave  or 
six  years.  The  wine  nf  Spole* 
turn,  again,  which  was  distin- 
guishrd  by  its  bright  golden 
colour,  was  light  and  pleaaant. 

Amphictyon  is  said  to  have 
issued  a  law,  directing  that  purs 
wine  should  be  merely  tasted  at 
the  entertainments  of  the  Athe* 
niaos;  but  that  the  gnesu 
sniinid  be  allowed  to  drink  Ireely 
Of  wine  mixed  with  water,  after 
dedicating  the  first  cup  to  Jupi- 
ter  the  Saviour,  to  remind  them 
of  the  salubrious  quality  of  the 
latter  fluid.  However  much 
this  excellent  role  may  have 
been  occasionally  transgressed, 
it  is  certain  that  the  prevailing 
practice  of  the  Greeks  was  tn 
drink  their  wines  in  a  diluted 
state.  To  drink  wine  unmixed 
was  held  disreputable ;  and  those 
who  were  giwty  of  such  excess 
were  said  to  act  like  Scythians 
[•wt9*v9tatu,)  To  drink  even 
equal  parts  of  wine  and  water, 
or,  as  we  familinrly  tprm  it,  halt' 
and  half,  was  thought  to  he  un- 
safe; and,  iu  general,  the  dilu- 
tion was  more  considerable; 
varying,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  drinkers,  and  the  strength 
of  the  liquor,  fit>m  one  part  of 
wine  and  four  of  water,  t«>  two 
of  wine,  and  four,  or  else  live 

Crts  ofwater, which  last  seems  to 
ve  been  the  favourite  mixture. 
From  the  aooount  which  Ho- 
mer gives  ot  the  dilution  of  the 
Maronean  wine  with  twenty 
measures  of  water,  and  from  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  books  us- 
eribed  to  Hippocrbtes,  directing 
not  less  than  twenty-five  parts 
of  water  to  be  added  in  one  part 
of  old  Thasian  wine,  some  per- 
sons have  inferred,  thut  these 
wines  possessed  a  degree  of 
strength  far  surpassing  any  of 
the  liquors  with  whieli  we  are 
acqaahited  in  modem  times,  or 
of  which  we  can  well  lorin  an 
idea.  But  it  muat  be  remamb  r- 
ed,  that  the  wines  in  quesii-n 
were  not  only  iuttpissatMi,  but 
also  highly  aeasoneu  with  vari- 
ima  aromatic  ingredienia,  and 
had  often  contracted  a  repulsive 
bitterness  from  a^e  whir.h  ren- 
dered them  unnl  for  use  till 
they  had  boen  difluseil  in  a  large 
quantity  of  wator.  If  they  ha<l 
equalled  the  (lurrst  nlnohoV  \n 
sirengthf   such  ii  lowerwg    -^s 


that  above  described  must  have 
been  more  than  enough ;  but  the 
strong  heiarog|eneoas  taste  which 
they  had  acquired  would  reader 
further  dilution  advisable;  and, 
in  fact,  they  may  be  aaid  tohava 
been  used  merely  for  the  purpttse 
of  eiving  a  fLvour  to  the  water* 

Whether  ilie  Qrecks  aad  Ro- 
mans were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
dranghta  of  hot  water  by  ilsetc 
at  their  meala,  ia  a  point  which, 
though  of  BO  graat  importauoe, 
has  been  mooh  diacuksed  tiy 
grammariana,  withont  ever  being 
aaiiafactorily  determined.  Wheu 
n-e  find  the  guests  at  an  enti^r^ 
tainment,  or  tae  intertoeators  in 
an  ancient  orama,  cahing  fur  but 
and  tepid  water  ^if/tar  m«  /t»Tm- 
Mf>a»y,  it  dues  not  tiollow  that 
this  was  to  be  drank  unmixed;' 
the  water  so  required  might  be 
merely  fi>r  diluting  their  wfaies, 
or  for  the  purposes  ot  ablution. 
So  fur  indeed  w..s  mere  hut  wa- 
ter from  being  considered  a  luxu- 
ry by  the  Romans,  as  some  have 
abaardly  imuginea  to  be  the  ftct, 
that  we  find  Siuieca  speaking  of 
it  as  fit  only  fur  the  sick,  and  as 
quite  insufFrrable  to  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  delica* 
ciea  of  life. 

Sunli  of  thft  cittaens  as  had  no 
regular  estililishraent,  were  de- 
pendent for  iheir  daily  supply 
of  hot  water  on  the  (4rrmOimiVi, 
or  public-houses,  in  whicn  all 
kinds  of  prepared  liquors  were 
sold.  These  places  of  enter- 
tainment, whicli  were  frequented 
in  mash  the  same  way  as  our 
modern  cofiee-houses,  appear  to 
have  exiated  in  conaiderable 
number,  even  during  the  repab- 
lie,  aa  we  meet  ¥nih  frequent 
allusiima  to  them  in  thecomediea 
of  Plautua.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudiua  they  attracted  the  at* 
tention  of  the  govarament,  hav- 
ing |<robably  beoome  obnoxinas 
by  tne  freedom  of  ciMveraatien 
which  prevailed  in  them;  lor  an 
edict  wos  issued,  ordering  the 
suppression  of  taverns,  where 
people  met  t»gether  to  drink, 
and  forbidding  the  aaie  of  hot 
water  and  boiieii  mea's  under 
severe  penalties.  This  mandate, 
however,  like  many  ot  the  oth>r 
arbitrary  acts  nf  that  emperor, 
would  seem  to  have  been  little 
regarded,  anU  waa  pnib-<biy 
soon  repealed;  for,  in  a  nut'se- 
quent  age,  we  liiid  Ampeiius,  the 
prefect  of  Rome,  sobjtHiling 
these  pieces  of  public  resort  to 
new  regulations,  arcor^img  to 
whicli  inny  were  not  allowed  to 
be  ooeiicd  U«(vn«  \H«k  vivVOk  «\ 
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vinuin  allfum,  nigrum,  rubrumy  &<*>. ;  veitis,  novum,  reea 
Iiarmtm,  of  the  present  year's  growth  ;  trhnum,  three  yeari  d< 
moUe,  leite,  vetuslate  edenttdum^  mellow ;  €upet%mi  vel  austerm 
hoTah ;  merum  vel  meracwn,  pure,  unmixed ;  meraciua,  L 
for  tilts,  strong.^ 

The  lionians  set  down  the  wine. on  the  second  table/  iri 
the  dessert,^  and  before  they  began  drinking  poured  out  lib 
tions  to  the  gods.  This,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was  dn 
also  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.* 

The  wine  was 
brought  in  to  the 
guests  in  earthen 
vases  (amphor.«  vel 
testis)  with  handles,' 
hence  called  diot^,** 
or  in  big-beliied  jugs 
or  bottles  (ampull^i^) 
of  glass,^  leather,*  or 
earth,^  on  each  of 
which  were  affixed 
labels  or  small  slips 
of  parchment,'"  giv- 
ing a  shoit  descrip- 
tion of  the  quality 
and  age  of  the  wine ; 

thus,  FALRRNUM,  OPI- 
MIANUM  ANNORUM  CEN- 
TUM, Opiinian  Faler- 
niau,  an  hundred 
years  old.  Some- 
times different  kinds 
of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests  according  I 
their  different  rank ;  '^  whence  vinxtm  dominicum,  the  wine  dnm 
by  the  master  of  the  house,  and  ccsnare  civiliter,  to  be  on  a  lef> 
with  one's  guest.^^ 

The  wine  was  mixed  '^  with  water  in  a  large  vase  or  bo« 
called  CRATER,  v.  -ere/,  whence  it  was  poured  into  cups  (pocula) 
Cups  were  called  by  different  names;  calices,  phtaliaB,  paten 
canihari,  carchesia,  ciboria,  scyphi,  cymhia,  scaphia^  bcUiok 
ctiltilli,  amt/stides,  &c.,  and  made  of  various  materials  ;  of  wool 
as  beech y  fagina,  sc.  pocula^  of  earth,  fictilicu,  of  glass,  vitrba, 


1  PJiu.  as.  1.8.20.  xiv. 

6.  s.  8  &c.  S).  s.  11, 12. 

Cic.  Nut.  O.  ill.  •>!. 
8  alteris  monsis. 
tf  cun  bellATiis. 
4  Vug.  Mn,  i.  736.\iii. 
S7S.  -iSi.    O.  u.  101. 
Mo.  li.  19.   lior.  Od. 


iv.  5.31. 

5  aiisaUB. 

6  Hor.  i.  U.  8. 

7  vitrex. 

8  coriaceJB. 

V)  fislinn,  PWn.  Hf.  \v. 
30.    Suel.   Dom.   %\. 


no. 

lU  tital't  ral  pitUcia,i.e. 
schedols  e  membrana 
excise,  vel  tabella. 

11  Petr.  34.  Juv.  ▼.84. 
70.   Plw.    £a    il    6l 


SnarU  Adr.  17. 

12  Petr.  31.  Jar.  r.  II 

13  iniaoel»atur  v«l  M 
perabatnr. 

14  ov.  P.  T.Oi. 

15  Virg.Eel.inJf.a* 
u  38.  Jur.  VL.  t^ 
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whiili  nhonbrolcen 
used  to  ba  ex- 
changied  for  brim- 
Etona  mulches,'  uf 
amber,  staane,  nf 
brass,  silver,  and 
gold,  lonietiinei 
beautifully  engra- 
Ted  ;  hence  called 

atlorned  wkb  A- 
gores'  affixed 

to     them,     culled 

mTi,*  which  might 
be    put     on     and 

tjiken  off  at  plea- 


«  mMmtUj  ottlaj,  bbl  cfa 
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oif  ihe  fiiigors  for  tlint  pur^xise,  liiMicc  called  calices  gsmuati 
vel  AirnuM  okmmatum.* 

Cu|>s  were  also  ninde  of  precious  stones,  of  crystal,'  of  aire- 
tliyst,  and  murra  or  porcelain.^ 

.  Cups  were  of  vnrinui  forms;  some  had  handles  (ans.s  rel 
VAsi),  U8u.n]ly  twisted  (tortiles)/  hence  called  calicks  ptkbati.* 
^)oine  had  none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys,'  who  waited  to 
mix  the  wine  with  tvater,  and  to  serve  it  up;  for  which  purpose 
tliey  used  a  small  goblet,  called  cyathus,  to  measure  it,'  cuo- 
taining  the  twelfth  part  of  a  sextarius,  nearly  a  quart  £jif|rli^ 
Hence  the  cups  were  named  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  a, 
according  to  the  number  of  cyathi  which  they  contained;  tbni^ 
SEXTANS,  a  cup  which  contained  two  cyathi  ;  triehs  toI  trieatal, 
three;  quadrans,  four,  &a,  and  those  who  serred  with  wioe 
were  said  ad  CTAHiOs  stare,  ad  ctathum  statui,  or  ctathissail' 

They  also  used  a  less  measure,  for  filling  wine  and  other 
liquors,  called  lioula  or  lingula^  and  cocuLRABSy  ¥el  -or,  a 
apoon,  the  fourt(i  part  of  a  cyathus.^ 

The  strength  of  wine  was  sometimes  lessened,  by  making  it 
pass  through  a  strainer  with  snow  in  it,  colum  nivabium,  nl 
SACCus  NivARius.  It  was  also  sometimes  cooled  by  pouring  snow 
water  upon  it." 

The  Horaniis  used  to  driuk  to  the  health  of  one  another, 
thus ;  BENE  MiHi,  BENE  voBis,  &c.,  somellnies  in  honour  of  a 


Pl'iny't  accoont  to  hare  nmler> 
Kone  t\ro  fusions;  the  ftr»t  con* 
verted  it  into  a  rough  mass, 
called  ammonitrum,  which  was 
ncltrd  a^aio,  and  became  pure 

Slass.  We  are  also  told  of  a 
ark  coloured  glass  resembling 
ubsidian,  plentiful  enough  to 
bn  cast  into  solid  statues.  Pliny 
■iRntions  having  seen  images  of 
A  uguslus  oast  in  this  substance. 
It  probably  was  aome  coarse 
kino  uf  glass  resembling  the  am* 
luoniirum,  or  such  as  that  in 
which  the  scoria  of  our  iron 
turiiaoes  alMund.  Glass  was 
Worked  riiher  by  blowing  it 
with  a  pipe,  as  is  now  practised, 
b^  turning  in  a  lathe,  or  engra- 
vuig  and  carving  it,  or  by  cast- 
ing it  in  a  moiad.,  .These  two 
glasfes  of  elegant  form,  appear 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  lat- 
ter way.  The  andents  had  cer- 
tainly acquired  great  skill  in  the 
manufacture,  as  appears  both 
from  the  accounts  which  have 


been  preserved  bv  ancient  au- 
thors, and  by  tne  apecimens 
which  still  exist;  among'which 
we  may  notice  as  pre'eminently 
beautiful,  the  Portland  vase, 
preserved  in  -the  British  Mu- 
seum. A  remarkable  story  is 
told  by  Dion  Cassius,  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
I'iberius,  brought  a  glass  cup 
into  the  imperial  presence  and 
dashed  it  on  the  ground.    To 


the  wonder  of  the  auecUteiii 
the  vesael  bent  under  the  bis* 
without  breaking,  and  the  btgt- 
nious.  arUst  immediately  hw- 
mered  oat  the  bralae,  aad  !•• 
stored  it  whole  and  eoaad  to  iti 
original  form:  in  retwa  fkr 
which  display  of  hie  akilLTOt- 
ruis,  it  is  said,  ordend  1^  H 
be  imniediately  put  te  deatk. 
Ihe  story  is  a  etraace  one,  |tt 
it  is  coafirmed  feTPIIiiy,  vks 
both  mentiom  the  dUaeovcryi^ 
self,  and  eives  a  else  to  the  w- 
sives  which  may  have  nqad  Or 
emperor  to  a  eraeltj  anavsetlT 
to  unprovoked.  He  speaks  W 
an  artifioer  who  had  inventsd  a 


method  of  mahine  flexible  cMS. 
and  adds,  that  Tibcriiu  baaMi^ 
him  lest  this  new  fashioaakeaM 
injure  the  workers  in  laalal.  tf 
whose  trade  the  maaabctHre  •< 
goM,  silver,  aad  other  driakiar 
cups,  and  other  furniture liirthi 
table,  formed  an  exteasive  ^ 
important  bxaadu 


1  Jnr.  5.  41.  Mart  x\v.  4  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  17.  Juv. 
109.  V.  47.  Ov.  Kp.  xvi  232. 

2  Vire.  G.  ii.  ftOC.  Sen.  5  i.  e.  alali  vrl  ansati, 
ira,  ill.  40.  "'■-   ---"=  "*■ 


Plvn.  xxxvi. 'iU. 
/£  ^ocuianttrrina,Mait.    G  puen    ex\m\a    la.c\«, 
ix   60.  U  X.  49.  Plin.      tta\.xv,Vi. 
xxxiii.  l.xxATii.t. 


8  Suet.  Aug.  77.  Mart, 
viii.  51.  84.  is.  95.  xi. 
37.  Pers.  iii.  lOU.  SueU 
Jul.  49.  Hor.  ()d.  1. 
^>'.  %.  PlauU  Men.  ii. 


23.  siv.  121. 
10  Msrt.v.65.zir.iai 
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friend  or  mistress,  and  used  to  take  as  many  cyathi  as  there 
were  letters  in  the  name/  or  as  they  ^vished  years  to  thera; 
hence  they  were  said,  ad  numerum  bibere,  A  frequent  number 
was  three  in  honour  of  the  Graces ;  or  nine,  of  the  Muses.  The 
Greeks  drank  first  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their 
friends;  hence  or^co  mors  biberr.  They  began  with  small 
cups,  and  ended  with  larger.*'^  They  used  to  name  the  person 
to  whom  they  handed  the  cup ;  thus,  propino  tibi,  &a^ 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time  of 
drinking,  or  the  representation  of  one,^  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptians,  upon  which  the  master  of  the  feast  looking  at  it  used 
to  say,  vivAMus,  dum  licet  esse  bene,  let  us  live  while  it  is 
allowed  us  to  enjoy  life ;  vtut  n  x»t  H^Tsvy  taatai  yup  etvb^uvav 
roiovTOff  drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus  shalt  thou  be  atter  death.' 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  tbeir  cups  with  flowers* 
But  coronare  cratera  vel  vina,  i.  e.  pocula,  signifies  also  to  fill 
with  wine.'' 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside  by 
throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  arbiter  bibendi,  magister 
Tel  rex  convivii,  modiperatar  vel  modimperator  {vvfAvoGtei.^xos)t 
dictator,  dux,  strcUegus,  &c.  He  directed  every  thing  at  plea- 
sure.^ 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were  said 
culpa  potare  magistra,  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased  {culpa" 
batur  tile  qui  mtdtum  biberet,  excess  only  was  blwned.)^  Some 
read  cuppa  vel  cupa,  but  improperly ;  for  cupa  signifies  either 
a  large  cask  or  tun  which  received  the  must  from  the  wine- 
press, or  it  is  put  for  copa  vel  caupa,  a  woman  who  kept  a 
tavern,'  or  for  the  tavern  itself ;  whence  it  was  thought  mean 
£oir  a  peraon  to  be  supplied  with  wine,  or  from  a  retailer.^" 

During  the  intervals  of  drinking  they  ofi»n  played  at  dice 
(alba),  of  which  there  were  two  kinds,  the  tessera  and  talL^^ 

The  TESSERA  had  six  sides,  marked  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  yi.,  like 
our  dice.  The  tali  had  four  sides  longwise,  for  the  two  ends 
were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked  one  point  (unio, 
an  aoe),  called  canis  ;  on  the  opposite  side  six  (senio,  sice) ;  on 
the  two  other  sides,  three  and  four  (temio  et  quatemio,)  In 
playing  they  used  three  tesserte  and  four  tcUi*  They  were  put 
into  a  box  made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tower,  strait-necked, 
wider  below  than  above, and  fluted  in  ringlets,^ called  fritillus,^^ 
and  being  shaken  were  thrown  out  upou  the  gaming-board  or 

1  Plant  Pen.  r.  i.  20.  80.  Ter.  Enn.  r.  9.  57.  585.  Tii.  147.  O.  ii.6S8.  10  de  propola  vel  propa- 
Hor.  Od.l.  27. 0.  Tibul.  Virg.  iBn.  i  728.  Mart.  TUmL  il.  5. 96.  la,  Cio.  Pis.  87.  Suet. 
H.  1. 81.  Mart.  L  72.  i.  69.  t'i.41.  Jut.  t  127.  7  Hor.  Od.  i.  4.  18.  U.  Claad.  40. 

2  Or.  F.  Hi.  531.  Hor.  4  lum  argentea,  Petr.  7.  25.  Oin.  Sen.  14.  11  Plant.  Care.  ii.  8. 75. 
Od.  iii  19.  11.  Aoaon.  3\,                                    Plaat.  Stich.  t.  4.  80.  Cie.  Sra.  18. 

EidjL  xi.  1.  Cie.  Ver.  5  Herodot.  ii.  78.  •.  74.  8  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  VZ&.       \%i  VcCumk  «c»i^9».  «vo!Mm> 

{.  26.  Ibi  Aseotu  Plui.  Coar.  Sapient. 6,  9  qua  eaavonim.)  f  «\     \k«N9««A.            ^ ,^ 

3  Clc.    TttMC    i.    49.  I^tr.54.                             taUmam      ««i«u«X,   \^  V1^f^V^=*^*^^?^l 
PJaut.  Stich.  r.4.gS,  6  Virg.  Ma.  i.  72*.  iii.      SueU  Ww.W.                    <.>^^v»>»^ w«^^ 
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table  (FORUs.y  Tbe  highest  or  most  fortunate  tlirow,'  called 
VENUS,  or  jACTUs  VBNBREUB  Tel  BAsiucus,  was,  of  the  toBsene, 
three  sixes ;  of  the  tail,  when  all  of  them  came  out  diffecent 
numbers.  The  worst  or  lowest  throw,^  called  canbs  vei  coMih 
cuUb,  yel  vultvrii,  was,  of  the  tesserie,  three  aces ;  of  the  tali, 
when  they  were  all  the  same.  The  other  throws  were  valued 
from  their  numbers.*  When  any  one  of  the  tali  fell  on  tbe 
end,'  it  was  said  rectus  cadere  vel  astUteref  and  the  throw  was 
to  be  repeated.  The  throw  called  Venus  determined  the  direc- 
tion of  the  feast ^  While  throwing  the  dice,  it  was  usual  for  a 
person  to  express  his  wishes,  to  invoke  or  name  a  mistress^  or 
the  like.^ 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens,'  and  at  a  same  called 
DuoDBCiM  scRiPTA  vel  scviptula,  or  bis  sena  puncta^^ank  a  square 
table,"  divided  by  twelve  lines,"  on  which  were  placed  oouaten 
(calculi,  kUrones,  v.  latntnadi)  of  different  ooloois.  The 
counters  were  moved  ^^  according  to  throws  ^*  of  the  dice,  at 
with  us  at  gammon.  The  lines  were  intersected  by  a  transvwse 
line^  called  linba  sacra,  which  .they  did  not  pass  without  being 
forced  to  it  When  the  counters  had  got  to  the  last  line,  they 
were  said  to  be  inciti  vel  immoH,  and  Uie  player  ad  inciias  tel 
-a  redactus,  reduced  to  extremity ;  unam  caldm  rum  posse  eien^ 
i.  e.  unum  calculttm  movere^  not  to  be  able  to  etir.  In  this 
game  there  was  room  both  for  6hance  and  art^^ 

Some  exclude  the  tali  or  tesserse  from  this  game,  and  make 
It  the  same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  both 
ways.  But  several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games  of 
the  Romans  are  not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  alea,  and  forbidden  by  tbe 
Cornelian,  Publician,  and  Titian  laws,  except  in  the  month  of 
December.  These  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed. 
Old  men  were  particularly  fond  of  such  games,  as  not  requiring 
bodily  exertion. "*  The  character  of  gamesters  (alratorbs  tS 
aleones)  was  held  infamous.*' 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of 
diversion,  similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery ;  by  selling  tickets 
(sortes),  or  sealed  tablets,  apparently  equivalent^  at  an  equil 
price ;  which,  when  opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  porduisei 
to  things  of  very  unequal  value  ;  ^  as,  for  instance,  one  to  10> 

1  alFeu,  rel  tabala  la-  17.  Pen.  Sat  iii.  49.  9  par   impar   ludebant,  Art,  Am.  IL  WU,  9 
•oria  aut  aledtoria.  Mart.  xir.  14, &e.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  StS,  Anson.  n«&L8l 

2  Jactus,  boliu  vel  ma-  6  in  caput  10  Cic.  Or.  i.  50.  Non.  Mart.  tU.  71.  siv.  SB. 
auB.  6  Cic  Fin.  iii.  16.  Mure.  ii.  781.  Qnioct.  16  H«r.  Od.  iii.  SI.  SS 

3  Jactus    pesaimus    ▼el    7  archiposia,  incompo-      xL  2.  Mart  xir.   17.         Mart.  hr.  14.  7.  r.  8> 
damnosus.  tatiotie       principatus.    11  tabula  vel  alreos.  sIt.  1.   Sie.  Sea.  It 

4  Cic    Dir.    i.   13.  ii.     magiaterium,  Cic.  Sen.    12  lines  rel  scripts.  Siutt.  Aae.   71.  Jw 
21.  59.  Suet.  Aug.  71.      14.   ^r«\  legaum  'vlri,    IJ  nromovebantor.             x'lr.  4. 

Or.  Art.  Am.  it.  203.  Hot.  OA.  i.  4.  \B.            W  VeYv ^%\  vk^to*.             17  CicGM.il.  W.PfcB. 

Trist.  ii.  474.  Prop.ir.  8  Pl^ut,  Ksm.v.*  ».   V>  «W.  ^««v.  Vi.  ^    k,.«b. 

9.  20.  Plant.  Asin.  ▼.  w- l.W- Cav^\.\.*.     ^^- ^r^.^'V^^^^"   \%  t%k\MM^BajBiafc 

i  55.  Hot.  Smt.  ii.  7.  Cote  Vu 4.1%.                'Set.  k^  vi^l.^VVi'i. 
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gold  pieces,  another  to  a  pick-tooth,^  a  third  to  a  purple  robe 
&c. ;  m  like  manner  pictures,  with  the  ivrong  side  turned  to 
the  company,^  so  that,  for  the  same  price,  one  received  the  pic- 
ture of  an  Apelles,  of  a  Zeuxis,  or  a  Parrhasius,  and  another, 
the  first  essay  of  a  learner.    Heliogabalus  used  to  do  the  same.^ 

There  was  a  game  of  chance  (which  is  still  common  in  Italy, 
chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of  morra), 
played  between  two  persons^  by  suddenly  raising  or  compressing 
the  fingers,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  guessing  each  at  the  num- 
ber of  the  other ;  when  doing  thus,  they  were  said  micabb  diqi- 
ns.  As  the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could  not  be 
known  in  the  dark,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit  confi- 
dence in  one  another ;  hence,  in  praising  the  virtue  and  fidelity 
of  a  man,  he  was  said  to  be  diomus  quicum  in  tbnebris  mices,  a 
person  with  whom  you  may  safely  play  at  even  and  odd  in  the 
dark.* 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  began  them,  with  libations  and  prayers.  The 
guests  drank  to  the  health  of  their  host,  and,  under  the  Cassars, 
to  that  of  the  emperors  When  about  to  go  away,  they  some- 
times demanded  a  parting  cup  in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  he 
might  grant  them  a  sound  sleep.' 

The  master  of  the  house  ^  used  to  ff ive  the  guests  certain 
presents  at  their  departure,  called  apopnoreta,  or  xskia,  which 
were  sometimes  sent  to  them.  Xbnium  is  also  put  for  a  present 
sent  from  the  provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  or  given  to  the 
governor  of  a  province.^ 

The  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  different  kinds,  were 
sometimes  distributed  by  lot,  or  by  some  ingenious  contrivance.^ 

III.    ROMAN   RITES  OF   MARRIAGE. 

A  LEGAL  marriage^  among  the  Romans  was  made  in  three 
different  ways,  called  usus;  confarreatio,  and  coempiio. 

1.  Usus,  usage  or  prescription,  was  when  a  woman,  with  the 
consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a 
whole  year,^*'  without  being  absent  three  nights,  and  thus  became 
his  lawful  wife,  or  property,  by  prescription.^^  If  absent  for 
three  nights,^  she  was  said  esse  usurpata,  or  isse  iisurpatum,  av 
swim  jus,  to  have  interrupted  the  prescription,  and  thus  pre- 
vented a  marriage ;  usurpatio  est  enim  usucapionis  interruption^ 

1  dentiscalpiom*  ■•  ii»  Snet  A«g.  13.  7  Suet.  Ang.  79.  Oal.    10  matrimonii  cansa. 
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&  CoNFABRBATio,  was  whoii  a  inao  and  woman  were  joined 
in  marriage  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  or  ftamen  dialis,  in  pre- 
sence of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words^  and  by 
tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  floinr,  called  fab,  or 
FANis  FARBEus  Ycl  farrcum  libum ;  which  was  offered  with  a 
sheep  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods.^ 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could  only 
be  dissolved  by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  diffabbkaho.' 
By  it  a  woman  was  said  to  come  into  the  possession  or  power  of 
her  husband  by  the  sacred  laws.'  She  thus  became  partnw  of 
all  his  substance  and  sacred  rites,  those  of  the  penates,  as  well 
as  of  the  lares,*  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without  children,  die 
inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter.  If  he  left  children, 
she  had  an  equal  share  with  them.  If  she  committed  any 
fiuilt,  the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations, 
and  punished  her  at  pleasure.  The  punishment  of  women  pab- 
licly  condemned,  was  sometimes  also  left  to  their  relations.' 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  patbdh  et 
MATBiMi,  often  employed  for  particular  purposes  in  sacred 
solemnities.  Certain  priests  were  chosen  only  from  among 
them ;  as  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,^  and  the  Vestal  virgins.  Ac- 
cording to  Festus,  those  were  so  called  whose  parents  were 
both  aliye.  If  only  the  father  was  alive,  pairimi,  vel  -es;  if 
only  the  mother,  matrimi,  vel  -e*.  Hence  Minervca  is  called 
PATRiMA  VIRGO,  bocauso  she  had  no  mother ;  and  a  man  who  had 
children  while  bis  own  father  was  alive,  pater  patrimus.^ 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into 
disuse.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two  kinds  of  marriage, 
usus  and  cobmptio.^ 

3.  CoBMPTio  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase,^  when  a  man 
and  woman  were  married,  by  delivering  to  one  another  a  small 
piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain  words.  The  man  asked 
the  woman,  if  she  was  willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  family, 
AN  siBi  MATER  FAMiLi^  ESSE  VELLET  P  She  answorod  that  she 
was,  sE  VELLE.  In  the  same  manner,  the  woman  asked  the  man, 
and  he  made  a  similar  answer.^^ 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  the  former.  The 
woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  and  he 
to  her  as  a  father.  She  assumed  his  name,  together  with  her 
own  ;  as  Autonia  Drusi,  Domitia  Bibuli,  &c.  She  resigned  to 
him  all  her  goods,^^  and  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord  and 
master. ^~     The  goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  husband, 
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besides  her  portion ,  were  called  paraphbrna,  'Orwn  or  bona 
paraphemtdia.  In  the  first  days  of  the  republic  dowries  were 
very  small ;  that  given  by  ^e  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
was  only  ll^OOO  asses  of  brass,  j£35  :  10  :  5 ;  and  one  Megullia 
was  surnamed  dotata,  or  the  great  fortune,  because  she  had 
50,000  asses^  i.  e.  £161  :  7  :  6.^  But  afterwards,  upon  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portions  of  women  became 
greater,  decies  centena,  sc.  sestertia,  £8072  :  18  :  4,  the  usual 
portion  of  a  lady  of  senatorian  rank.  Some  had  ducenties, 
£161,458  :  6  :  8.« 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself^  a  part  of  the  dowry ; 
hence  called  dos  recefticia,  and  a  slave,  who  was  not  subject  to 
the  power  of  her  husband,  servus  recepticius,  or  dotalis.^ 

Some  think  that  coemptio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to 
confarreatiOf  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropped.* 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Romans ;  but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations ;  as  among 
the  Hebrews,  lliracians,  Greeks,  Germans,  Gantabri  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  days  of  Horner,^  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  G.  i.  13. 

Some  say  that  a  yoke  ^  used  anciently  to  be  put  on  a  man 
and  woman  about  to  be  married ;  whence  they  were  called  con- 
juoes.     But  others  think  this  expression  merely  metaphorical.^ 

A  matrimonial  union  between  slaves  was  called  contubernium  ; 
the  slaves  themselves  contubbrnales,^  or  when  a  free  man  lived 
with  a  woman  not  married  (concubinatus),  in  which  case  the 
woman  was  called  concubina,  pellaca,^"  or  pellex  ;  ^^  thus,  pellex 

BBOINiB,  FILLS,  SORORIS,  JOVIS,  i.  0.  10.^ 

Married  women  were  called  MATRONis,  or  matres  familias,^^ 
opposed  to  meretrices,  prostitute,  scoria,  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  ^*  unless  between 
Roman  citizens,^^  without  a  particular  permission  for  that  pur- 
pose, obtained  first  from  the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards 
I'rom  the  emperors.^^  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  was  not 
allowed  even  td  marry  a  freed-woman;  hence  Antony  is 
reproached  by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daughter 
of  a  freed  man,  as  he  afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome  for 
marrying  Cleopatra,  a  foreigner,  before  he  divorced  Octavia ; 
but  this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage.^' 
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By  the  lsx  papu  popPiBA,  a  jpreater  freedom  was  alloired. 
Only  senaton  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a  ireed-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an  actor.^ 
But  It  was  not  till  Garacalla  had  granted  the  right  of  citiien- 
ship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whme  empire,  that  Romans  were 
permitted  freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  same  country,  and  what  is  still 
more  surprising,  the  states  of  Italy  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
the  Latin  language  in  public^  nor  their  criers  to  use  it  in 
auctions,  without  permission.* 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen^  whether  man  or  woman, 
and  a  foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition 
little  better  than  that  of  slaves.  They  were  called  rtbiudjc  or 
ibridm,  vel  -des^  the  general  name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed, 
or  produced  by  animals  of  a  different  species,  mongrels ;  ^  as  a 
mule  from  a  horse  and  an  ass,  a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a  cur ; ' 
hence  applied  to  those  sprung  from  parents  of  different  natiom^' 
and  to  words  compounded  from  different  languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriaj^  were  called  LSQiTiin ;  all 
others  illbgitimi.  Of  the  latter  there  were  four  kinds :  v atv- 
RALEs,  ex  concubina ;  spurii,  ex  meretrice  vel  scorto  et  iticerto 
patre ;  adultkrini  et  ingestuosi.  There  were  certain  d4 
of  consanguinity,  within  which  marriage  was  j^hibil 
between  a  brother  and  sister,  an  undo  and  niece,  &c. 
connection  was  called  incestus,  •f^^vel  -urn,  or  with  a  Vestal 
virgin.^  These  degrees  were  more  or  less  extended  or  cob- 
tracted  at  different  times.^ 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the 
Romans.^ 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage  was  from  fourteen  for  men, 
and  twelve  for  girls.^" 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  penalties 
of  the  law  against  bachelors  :  but  Augfustus  ordained,  that  no 
nuptial  engagement  should  be  valid,  which  was  made  more  than 
two  years  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  that  is,  below 
ten.     This,  however,  was  not  always  observed."^ 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  Hence  a  father  was  said 
spondere,  vel  despondere  filiam  aut  filium,  adding  these  words, 

QU-fi  RES  RECTE  VERTAT  !    Or  DII  BENE  VERTANT.** 
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There  was  a  meeting  of  friends^  usaally  at  the  house  of  the 
woman's  father,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the 
marriage  contract,  which  was  "tvritten  on  tables,^  and  sealed. 
This  contract  was  called  sponsalia,  •^non  vel  'turn,  espousals ; 
the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  affianced,  sponsus,  and  the 
woman  sponsa,  or  pacta,  as  before  spbrata,  and  spbbatus.^  The 
contract  was  made  in  the  form  ci  a  stipulation,  an  spondes? 
Spondro.  Then  likewise  the  dowry  was  promised,  to  be  paid 
down  on  the  marriage  day,^  or  afterwards  usually  at  three 
separate  payments.^  On  this  occasion  there  was  commonly  a 
feast ;  and  the  man  gave  the  woman  a  ring,^  by  way  of  pledge, 
which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ; 
because  it  was  believed,  a  nerve  reached  from  thence  to  the 
heart.^ 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriag^.^  Certain  days 
were  reckoned  unfortunate ;  as  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides, 
and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particularly  the  whole  month 
of  May,°  and  those  days  which  were  called  atri,  marked  in  the 
kalendar  with  black ;  also  certain  festivals,  as  that  of  the  sa/i'i, 
parentcUia,  &c.     But  widows  might  marry  on  those  days.^ 

The  most  fortunate  time  was  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
Juna*» 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract,^^ 
which  they  expressed  thus,  conditionb  tua  non  utor,  it  was 
called  RBPuoiuM  (hence  repudiatus  repetoTj  after  being  rejected, 
I  am  sought  back) ;  ^  and  when  a  man  or  woman,  after  signing 
the  contract,  sent  notice  that  they  wished  to  break  off  the  match, 
they  were  said  repudium.  ei  vel  amicis  ejus  mittere^  remUterey  vel 
renunciare.  But  repudiare  also  signifies  to  divorce  either  a 
wife  or  a  husband.^^ 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white 
robe  bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribands,^ 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  tunica  recta,  bound  with  a  girdle  ^^ 
made  of  wool,^*^  tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodus  Hercukus^  which  the 
husband  untied.^^  Her  face  was  covered  (nubebatur)  with  a 
red  or  flame-coloured  veil,^^  to  denote  her  modesty  ;^^  hence 
NUBERE,  so.  se  vivo,  to  marry  a  husband;  dare  vel  collocare 
filiam  nuptum  y.  nuptui,  i.  e.  in  matrimonium  dare,  to  marry  a 
daughter  or  dispose  of  her  in  marriage.     Her  hair  was  divided 
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into  six  locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  crowned  with 
flowers.^    Her  shoes  were  of  the  same  colour  with  her  veil.^ 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  auspices,' 
and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno,  the  god- 
dess of  marriage.  Anciently  a  hog  was  sacrificed,  llie  gaA  of 
the  victim  was  always  taken  out  and  thrown  away,  to  sisniiy 
the  removal  of  all  bitterness  from  maniage.*  The  mamage- 
ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  or 
nearest  lelation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  conducted '  to 
her  husband's  house.  She  was  taken  apparently  by  force' 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother  or  nearest  relation,  in  memory  of 
the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  women.    Three  boys^  whoso 

nnts  were  alive,  attended  her;  two  of  them,  supporting  her 
he  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau  of  pine  or  thorn 
before.^  There  were  five  other  torches  carried  before  her,, 
called  FACES  nuptiales  habits  legitime  Hence  t.sda  is  pot 
for  marriage.^ 

Maid-servants  followed  with  a  distafl^,  a  spindle,  and  wool,' 
intimating  that  she  was  to  labour  at  spinning,  as  the  Roman 
matrons  did  of  old,  and  some  of  the  most  illustrioas  in  later 
times.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  seldom  worn  any  thing  but  the 
manufacture  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least 
for  his  domestic  robes.^" 

A  boy  named  camillus  carried,  in  a  covered  vase  called 
cuMBRUM  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensils  (nubextis  utensilia),  and 
playthings  for  children  (cbepunoia).^^ 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nuptial 
procession  (pompam  nwpticdem  dticebant),  which  was  called 
oKFiciuM ;  ^  hence  ducbbe  tizorem,  sc.  damuniy  to  marry  a  wife. 
The  boys  repeated  jests  and  railleries  ^^  as  she  passed  along.^* 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry.'^ 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was,  she 
answered,  ubi  tu  caius,  ibi  ego  caia,  i.  e.  ubi  tu  domimis  et  pater 
familias,  ibi  ego  domina  et  mater  familias.  A  new  married 
woman  was  called  caia,  from  Caia  Caecilia,  or  Tanaquil,  the 
wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent 
spinster'^  and  housewife.  Her  distaff  and  spindle  were  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Sangus  or  Hercules.^^ 
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The  bride  bound  the  door-[M>8U  of  her  hnsband  with  woollen 
fillets,^  and  anointed'  them  with  the  fat  of  swine  or  wolves,  to 
avert  fascination  or  enchantments;  whence  she  was  called 
UXOR,  queui  unxor.^ 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  or  gently  stepped  over  it 
It  was  thought  ominous  to  touch  it  with  her  feet,  because  th< 
threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  virgins.^ 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to  her^ 
to  denote  her  being  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
family.  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ;  intimating  that 
she  was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  touched  fire  and  water,  because  all  things  were  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  from  these  two  elements,  with  the  water 
they  bathed  their  feet.^ 

The  husband  on  this  occasion  gave  a  feast  (cocna  nuptialis)  to 
his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride  and  her  atteud- 
ants.° 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song,^  hymen^us 
vel  -um,  vel  thalassio.  They  often  repeated  lo  htmbn  htmbn.vr, 
and  THALASSIO,^  from  Hymen  the  god  of  marriage  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Thalassus  among  the  Romans,  or  from  one  Talas- 
sius,  who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife,  as  if  to  wish  the 
new-married  couple  the  like  felicity,  or  from  retXtteiu,  lanifi" 
ciunu  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house.  Hence 
hymencBOs  canere,  to  sing  the  nuptial  song,  vel  hymeruBay  sg. 
carminOf  hymeiUBi  inconcessi,  forbidden  nuptials,  vetiti.^ 

After  supper  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber  ^^ 
by  matrons  who  had  been  married  only  to  one  husband,  called 
pronubtB,^  and  laid^  in  the  nuptial  couch,^^  which  was  magni- 
ficently adornedy^^  and  placed  in  the  hall  ^^  opposite^  to  the  door, 
and  covered  with  flowers,  sometimes  in  tlie  garden.  If  it  had 
ever  been  used  for  that  purpose  before,  the  place  of  it  was 
changed.  There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around, 
suBious,  PBRTUNOA,  &c.*^  Nuptlal  sougs  wcro  sung  by  young 
women  before  the  door  till  midnight,  hence  called  bpithalamia. 
The  husband  scattered  nuts  among  the  boys,  intimating  that  he 
dropped  boyish  amusements,  and  thenceforth  was  to  act  as  a 
man.     Hence  nuces  rdinquere^  to  leave  trifles  and  mind  serious 
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bofiiMM^^  or  from  boyt  playing  with  nuts  in  the  tii 
Sflttumalia,  which  at  other  times  was  forbidden.  Yoiu 
when  they  married,  consecrated  their  playthings,  an( 
babies  (vuvje)  to  Venus.^  The  guests  were  dismiased  ^ 
presents." 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
called  BBPOTiA,  '•onmif  when  presents  were  sent  to  the 
her  friends  and  relations ;  and  she  began  to  act  as  n 
the  fiunily,  by  performing  sacred  rites.* 

A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name ; 
TuUia,  Octavia,  Paulla,  Valeria,  kc  joined  to  that  ol 
band;  as  catonis  mabcia/  Julia  Pompeii,  Terentia 
LiTia  Aogustiy  &c. 

Divorce,'  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  was^  1 
of  Bomulos,  permitted  to  the  husband,  but  not  to  Uu 
by  the  Jewish  law/  not  however  without  a  just  c 
groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was  punished  with  tli 
effects ;  of  which  one  half  fell  to  the  wife,  and  the  < 
consecrated  to  Geres. 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife  if  she  had  violated  the 
faith,  used  poison  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought 
supposititious  children;  if  she  had  counterfeited  h 
keys,  or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge, 
cases,  the  husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's 
lliis  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into  tt 
Tables.^ 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  o: 
there  was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  i 
years.  Sp^  Carvilius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced 
although  fond  of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  o 
of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced  to  take  by  the  censors 
mon  with  the  other  citizens,  uxorem  se  liherdm  qua 
gratia  habiturum,  that  he  would  marry  to  have  childrc 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent;  not 
important  reasons,  but  often  on  the  most  frivolous  ] 
Caesar,  when  he  divorced  Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylla 
Clodius  had  got  admission  to  his  house  in  the  garb  ol 
girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona 
clared,  that  be  did  not  believe  any  thing  that  was  sa 
her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with  a  wife  who  had  o 
suspected.^' 
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If  a  wife  was  ^ailty  of  infidelity  she  forfeited  her  dowry ;  ^ 
but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any  fault  of  hers,  the  dowry 
was  restored  to  her.  When  the  separation  was  voluntary  on 
both  sides,^  she  sometimes  also  retained  the  nuptial  presents  of 
her  husband.^ 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce 
was  exercised  by  the  women  as-  by  the  men.  Some  think  that 
ri^ht  was  granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in 
imitation  of  the  Athenians.^  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  case ;  for  it  appears  they  did  not  enjoy  it  even  in  the 
time  of  Plautus ;  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain  time^ 
his  wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another.'  After- 
wards, some  women  deserted  their  husbands  so  frequently,  and 
with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they  reckoned  their  years 
not  from  the  number  of  consuls,  but  of  husbands.'  This  deser- 
tion very  frequently  happened  without  any  just  cause.  But  a 
freed  woman,  if  married  to  her  patron,  was  not  permitted  to 
divorce  him.^ 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  bona,  gratia 
divorces,  as  they  were  called,^  and  likewise  Domitian.  They 
still,  however,  prevailed ;  although  the  women  who  made  them 
were  by  no  means  respectable.^ 

The  man  was  said  ^^o^s^^g/y,  dimittere  uzorem;  and  the 
woman  etvclkuTruv^  relinquere  vel  deserere  virum  ;  both,  facere 
divortium  cum  uxore  vel  viro,  a  viro  vel  ab  nxore}^ 

A  divorce,  anciently,  was  made  >vith  different  ceremonies, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been 
celebrated. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarreatio,  was  dissolved  by  a 
sacrifice  called  diffarrbatio  ;  ^  which  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  ^  took  place  betwixt  the 
llamen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife.^ 

A  marriage  contracted  by  coemptio  was  dissolved  by  a  kind 
of  release  called  rbmancipatio.  In  this  manner  Cato  is  sup- 
posed to  have  voluntarily  griven  away  his  wife  Marcia  to  Hor- 
tensius,  and  Tiberius  Nero  his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even  when 
big  with  child. ^'^ 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies. 
In  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was  tom,^ 
the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife,^'  then  certain  words  were 
pronounced  by  a  freedman,  or  by  the  husband  himself,  rbs  tuas 
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TIBI  HABK  Tel  -BTO  ;   TUAS  BR8    TIBI  AGITO ;    BXI,    BXI    OCTITS  ;  TIDE 

FOBA8,  I  roBASy  MULiBB ;  CBDB  DOMO.     HeDGO  txigere  jbrtu  vel 
f^cre,  to  divorce.^ 

If  the  husband  was  abaent,  be  sent  his  wifo  a  bill  of  divorce,' 
on  which  similar  words  were  inscribed.  This  was  called 
matrimonii  bbkumciatio. 

If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fatdt  of  the  wife,  ber 
whole  portion  was  restored  to  her ;  sometimes  all  at  once,  but 
usually  by  three  different  payments.^ 

There  was  someiimes  an  action  (actio  mala  TBACTA.'noBiB),to 
determine  by  whose  fiiult  the  divorce  was  made.  When  the 
diTorce  was  made  by  the  wife,  she  said  valbas,  tibi  habbas  tuas 
BBS,  BBDDAS  MBAs ;  fareweU,  keep  your  own  things,  and  let  ■• 
hare  mine.« 

Divorces  were  recorded,  in  the  public  registers/  as  were  nW' 
riages,  births^  and  funerals.^ 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  hnriMUids 
at  least  ten  months,  and  if  they  married  within  that  time,  they 
were  held  infamous ;  ^  but  men  were  under  no  such  xestriction. 

M.  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wh 
Faustina,  lived  with  a  concubine,^  that  he  might  not  bring  in  s 
step-mother  on  his  children.' 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honomrable, 
and  those  who  had  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who 
remained  in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect  Henoe 
UNiviBA  is  often  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as  an  epithet  of 
honour.  So,  uni  nupta.^'^  Such  as  married  a  second  time  were 
not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of  Female 
Fortune. ^^  Among  the  (iermans  second  marriages  were  pro- 
hibited by  law.^^ 

IV.    ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

Thb  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral  rites,  be- 
cause they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were  not 
admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  or,  at  least,  wandered  a 
hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx,  before  they  were  allowed 
to  cross  it;  for  which  reason,  if  the  bodies  of  their  friendf 
could  not  be  found,  they  erected  to  them  an  empty  tomb, 
(tumulus  inanis,  xsyoret^ioy,  cenotaphiumy)  at  which  they  per- 
formed the  usual  solemnities;  and  if  they  happened  to  see  a 
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dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon  it,  and  whoever 
neglected  to  do  so,  was  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime  by  sacri- 
ficing a  hog,  to  Ceres ;  ^  hence  no  kind  of  death  was  so  much 
dreaded  as  shipwreck ;  hence  also  rite  condere  manes,  to  bury 
in  due  form ;  condere  animam  eepukhrOy  to  give  the  soul  repose 
in  the  tomb ;  and  to  want  the  due  rites  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
misfortune.' 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  rela^ 
tion  present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with  their 
mouth,^  for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  living  principle 
(anima),  then  went  out  at  the  mouth*  Hence  the  soul  of  an  old 
person  ^  was  said  in  primis  labrie  esee,  er  in  ore  primo  teneri; 
so  ANIMAM  agere^  to  be  in  the  agony  of  deatb.^  Animam  dare^ 
qfiare,  exhalare,  exspirtwe^  efftmdere,  &c.  to  die. 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings,  which  seem  to  have 
been  put  on  again  before  they  were  placed  on  the  funeral  pile.^ 

Hie  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  de- 
ceased, probably  to  make  them  appear  less  ghastly.  The  eyes 
were  afterwards  opened  on  the  funeral  pile.^  When  the  eyes 
were  closed,  they  called  ^  upon  the  deceased  by  name  several 
times  at  intervals,  repeating  avb  or  valr,  whence  corpora 
nondum  conclamata,  just  expiring ;  ^  and  those  who  had  given 
up  their  friends  for  lost,  or  supposed  them  dead,  were  said  eos 
conckimavisee ;  so  when  a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  conclama- 
TUM  EST,  all  is  over.'" 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground;  hence  obpositus, 
for  IIS  ultimo  poeitusy  desperaUe  salutiSy  desperate,  dying,  past 
hopes  of  recovery ;  '^  or  from  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  sick 
persons  at  the  gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever  been  ill 
of  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  cured  them ;  hence  dkponerb 
aliquem  vino,  to  intoxicate ;  positi  artue,  dead ;  so  compoeitus 
vino  somnoque,  overpowered  with  \?ine  and  sleep.^ 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anointed 
with  perfumes,'^  by  slaves  called  pollinctorbs,^^  belonging  to 
those  who  took  care  of  funerals  (libitinarii),''  and  had  the 
charge  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Idbitina,  where  the  things  re- 
quisite for  funerals  ^^  were  sold ;  hence  vitare  lAbitinam,  not  to 
die ;  '^  mirari  nihU,  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit,  to  admire  nobody 
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*aii>,  me  monopuiy  ui  nui.- 

The  bod]'  waa  then  diesMd  in  the  best  Tob*  •m\ 
c«u*d  bftd  worn  when  alitt ;  ordiniiry  citiMna  in  ■ 
nugistratei  in  their  prffitaztB,  &c.,  and  laid '  on  a 
TMtibule/  nith  the  feet  outwards,  b»  if  about  to 
depirtura.  Hence  componert,  to  buiy."  Then  t, 
ma  made.  Hence,  tic  poiilum  offati  dimedite  t 
with  the  lost  farewell  to  thy  body  laid  out  for  bu 
Tba  couch  vria  sometinies  decked  with  learei  and 
bedstead  of  irory.  If  the  deceaied  bad  received 
hii  bravery,  it  was  nox  placed  on  his  head.  A  snuJ 
vel  obatus,  trna  put  in  hii  mouth,  which  he  mivht  p 
iporlilor  vel  porihmetu,  the  ferryman  of  heir}  for 
Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the  other  Tune 
ms  gaid  abiitae  ad  Acheruntem  tine  vialico;  for  w 
it  wns  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase  a  lodgi 

A  branch  of  cyprMi  was  placed  at  the  door  of  tl 
at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  to  pcere: 
fex  maximuR  from  entering,  and  thereby  beinc  pel 
wu  unlawful  for  bim  not  only  to  touch  a  dead  bod 
to  look  at  it.  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Fluto,  becausi 
cut  it  never  grows  again,  called  atra,  JeraUt,  funei 
bris,  from  ila  being;  used  at  funerals.'^ 

'The  BomatiB  at  first  usually  interred  "  their  det 
the    most   ancient  and   most  natural   method  ^ 
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lia  that  was  bamed ;  whidi  he  is  supposed  to  hare  ordered,  lest 
any  one  should  di^  up  his  body  and  aissipate  his  remains,  as  he 
did  those  of  Marias.  Pliny  ascribes  the  first  institution  of 
burning  among  the  Romans  to  their  having  discovered,  that  the 
bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  distant  wars  were  dug  up  by  the 
enemy.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  prevailed  at  an  early 
period.  The  wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  otmnosofhis- 
VM,  commonly  burned  themselves  alive,  as  Calanus  in  presence  of 
Alexander,  and  Zamarus  at  Athens^  while  Augustus  was  there.^ 

Under  the  emperors,  the  custom  of  burning  became  almost 
nniversaly  but  was  afterwards  gradually  dropped  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had  faUen  into  disuse  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.' 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  burned,  but  buried 
in  a  place  called  suogbundarium.'  So  likewise  persons  struck 
with  lightning^  were  buried  in  the  spot  where  they  fell,  called 
BiDBNTAL,  b^uso  it  was  consecrated  by  sacrificing  sheep 
(fndentes).^  It  was  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  tread  upon  it    To  remove  its  bounds  ^  was  esteemed  sacrilege.^ 

The  expressions  sbpelibb,  sepuUura,  and  sepuichnon,  are 
applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  ^  of  a  deaa  body.  So  also 
9UMABB,  &&  JusTA,  cxsequuB  yeljunus^  funeral  obsequies  or 
solemnities ;  hence  JvsTJLfunebria,ju9taJwierwH  vel  exgeqmarum^ 
etjustafunera  alicuifacere^  golvere  ye\  persolvere,  redaerejusta 
fvneriy  But  ExsEguiiS  properly  denotes  the  funeral  procession.^" 
Hence  bxskquias  ducere,  aeducere,  comitari,  frequentare,  proses 
qui,  &C.,  to  attend  the  funeral ;  funeri  interesse}^ 

Of  funerals,  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  inoictivum,^  because  people 
were  invited  to  it  by  a  herald.^^  Of  this  kind  the  most  re- 
markable were  funu8  censorium,  including  funus  constUare, 
pngtorium,  triumphale^  &c  Publicum,  when  a  person  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense,^^  and  collativum,  by  a  public 
contribution.^^  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  granting  public 
funerals,"'  as  at  first  in  conferring  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
There  was  also  a  military  funend  performed  at  the  public 
expense.^^ 

A  private  funeral  was  called  tacitui^  tbanslatxtiun,  plebeium 
COMMUNE,  and  vulgabb.^ 

1  Dtony.  r.  47, 48.  Cie.  5  Pen.  fl.  27.  Irae.  1.  10  offictnm      nsrooia-      liii.  80.  lir.  2S.  Suet, 
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The  funeral  of  thoie  who  died  in  infiincy,  or  under  ace,  ww 
called  ACRRBUM,  or  immaturum,  or  EXSEgaim  immatur^  But 
funus  acerbum  is  applied  by  some  only  to  infants,  and  immatu- 
rum  to  young  men.  Such  were  buried  sooner  than  gvowo 
persons,  and  with  less  pomp.' 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept 
usually  for  seven  or  eight  days,  with  a  keeper  set  to  watdi  i^ 
and  sometimes  boys  to  drive  away  the  flies.  When  the  foaeial 
was  private,  the  body  was  not  kept  so  longr.* 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  aasemUed, 
the  dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremoot^*  on  i 
conch  covered  with  rich  cloth,'  with  gold  and  purple,  supported 
commonly  on  ^e  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relationa  of  the  ds- 
ceased,  or  of  his  heirs,  sometimes  of  his  freedmen.  Julius 
Ciesar  was  borne  by  the  magistrates,  Augustus  by  the  senaton,* 
and  Germanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions.  So  Dnisos, 
his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tribunes  and  oenti- 
rions,  to  the  winter  quarters,  and  then  by  the  chief  men  in  tbe 
different  cities  on  the  road  to  Rome.  Paulus  ^milius  by  tbt 
chief  men  of  Macedonia  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he 
died.7 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in  « 
plain  bier  or  coffin  (sandapila,  vilis  arca,  orciniaka  spomu),' 
usually  by  four  bearers,  called  vespillonbs,  vel  vespiB^  samoapi- 
LONEs,  vel  -ariiy  and  in  later  writers  lectio arii. 

The  funeral  couches  (lecti&d,  lectin  vel  tori)  of  the  rich  seem 
also  to  have  been  borne  by  vespillones.  Hence  a  couch  carried 
by  six  was  called  hexaphorum,  and  by  eight,  octophorux,  or 
lectica  octopkorus ;  as  the  ordinary  couches  or  sedans  used  ia 
the  city,  or  on  a  journey,  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  lkcti- 

CARII.*** 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered. 

The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  ferbtrum,*'  or  capulus,  vei 
'Um:^^  hence  capularis,  old,  at  death's  door ;  capuli  decus.  Some 
makeferetrum  to  be  the  same  with  lectus  ;  others  that  on  which 
the  couch  was  supported.^^ 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried  to 
the  pile  by  their  mothers.** 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night* 

1  Virg.  J&n.    vi.    429.      xiv.  3.  8  Mart.  ii.  81.  viii.  7».  ix.  3. 11. 
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time  with  tordies,  that  they  might  not  fall  id  the  way  of  magis- 
trates and  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by  seeing* 
a  corpse,  so  that  they  could  not  perform  sacred  ritei,  till  they 
were  purified  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  Thus,  to  diminish  the 
expense  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained  by  Demetrius  Phalereus 
at  Athens,  according  to  an  ancient  law,  which  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Hence  funus,  a  funeral,  from  funts 
accensi^  or  funalia,  Junales  cerei,  cerea  face*,  vel  candelod^ 
torches,  candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of  small  ropes  or 
fx>rds  {fune9f  vel  fimiculi\  covered  with  wax  or  tallow  (sevum 
vel  9tbmn),^ 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals^  were  celebrated  in  the 
day-time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  it  is  thought  from 
Plutarch,  in  Syll.  fin.  with  torches  also.^  Private  or  ordinary 
funerals  ^  were  always  at  night.^ 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerals  and  marriages,  hence 
inter  utramquefacem,  for  inter  nuptias  etfunva^  et  face  pro  tha- 
lami,  fax  miM  mortis  adest,  and  instead  of  the  nuptial,  I  am 
threatened  with  the  funeral  torch.^ 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and  every 
one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a.  person  called  dksionatob,  an 
Hndeitaker  or  master  of  ceremonies,^  attended  by  lictor^ 
dressed  in  black.^ 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds :  pipers  (tibicimbs,  vel 
siTiciNEs),  trumpeters,  and  coroetters,^*'  then  mourning  women 
(PRiBFics),^  hired  to  lament^  and  to  sing  the  funeral  song 
(NiENiA  vel  LBssus),  Or  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute.  Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  employed  for  this 
last  purpose.  As  these  praises  were  often  unmerited  and 
frivolous,  hence  nugte  is  put  for  n£ni£,  and  kxtdia,  res  inanes  et 
frivola,  for  voces  prajicarum.^ 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger 
and  longer  than  ordinary,  of  a  grave  dismal  sound.  By  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at 
a  funeral  was  restricted  to  ten.^ 

Next  came  players  and  buffoons  (ludii  vel  histriones  et  scuttcb), 
who  danced  and  sung.^^  One  of  them,  called  archimimus,  sup- 
ported the  character  ^'  of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words  and 
actions  while  alive.  These  players  sometimes  introduced  apt 
sayings  from  dramatic  writers. ^^ 
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Then  followed  the  freedmen  of  llie  deceased,  with  a  cap  on 
their  head.^  Some  matters  at  their  death  freed  all  their  sisrts, 
from  the  vanity  of  having  their  funeral  prooeaaion  attended  by  a 
nomerous  train  of  freedmen.* 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deoaased 
and  of  his  ancestors,  on  long  poles  or  frames^  in  the  same  fom 
and  garb  as  when  alive ;  *  but  not  of  such  as  had  been  con- 
demned for  any  heinous  crime,  whose  images  were  broksB. 
The  triumviri  ordained,  that  the  image  of  Gaeaor,  after  ius 
deification,  should  not  be  carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of 
his  relations.  Sometimes  there  were  a  great  many  diffemut 
couches  carried  before  the  corpse,  on  which,  it  is  supposed,  the 
images  were  placed.^  After  the  funeral,  these  images  wen 
again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where  they  were  kept.' 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the  Grown 
and  rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were  dii- 
played,  together  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned  conummdiB 
were  carried  images  or  representations  of  the  countries  they 
had  subdued,  and  the  cities  they  had  taken.^  At  the  funwal  of 
bylla,  above  3000  crowns  are  said  to  have  been  carried,  which 
had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on  account  of  his  victory. 
The  lictors  attended  with  their  fasces  inverted.  Sometimes  abe 
the  officers  and  troops,  with  their  spears  pointing  to  the  ground, 
or  laid  aside.^ 

Behind  the  corpse  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in 
mourning  ;^  his  sons  with  their  heads  veiled,  and  his  daughters 
with  their  heads  bare,  and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  custom  of  both,  the  magistrates  without  their 
badges,  and  the  nobility  without  their  ornaments.' 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments^  and 
covered  their  hair  with  dust,  or  pulled  it  out.  'i'he  women  in 
particular,  who  attended  the  funeral,  beat  their  breasts,  tore  their 
cheeks,  &c.^"  although  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables" 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was  carried 
through  the  forum  ;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a  funeral 
oration  (laudatio)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased  from 
the  rostra,  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation  or  friend; 
sometimes  by  a  magistrate,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
senate.^ 

1  pileati,  Cod.  de  Lat  76.  xri.  11.  Jot.  viii.  xL  92.  Lae.  viii.  735.  11  malierM  geaat  >• 
liibert  Lir.  xxxviii.  18.  Serv.  Virg.  r.  4.  8  atra  rel  lagnbri  ves-  radunto,  Cic.  Legfr  •<• 
ftA.  Diony .  riii,  rw  S62. 875.  Dio.  xlviL      te ;  atrati  rel  pullati.        84.  Plin.  xxxvi.  11.  i.«^ 

2  Dionjr.  ir.  24.  19.  9  Plat.  Q.  Rom.  14.  Tac      unguibna  ne  Kudaat^ 
»  Cic.   Brut.   S4.    Mil.    6  see  p.  25.  Ann.  ifi.  4.  Feat. 

xiii.  32.  Hor.  Up.  viii.  6  Virg.  iEn.  zi.  78.  10  Virg.  iEn.  it.  673.  12  Polyb.Ti.5l.  Qniae. 
iJ.  Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  Tne.  Ann.  \.  H.  Dw.  xll.  6(19.  Cut  ullxii.^4.  Hi.  7.  tsI  9.  Gie.  Or. 'n. 
J.  P/in.  xxxr.  2.  Sil.  x.     \v\.  3\.\xxW.  4.  Vi\t.1xiwi.«!v.'»,  Itw.     til.  Suet.  Gva.  81.  li^ 

*  r«c.  Ann.  ii.  32.  Ui.      Tac.  Ana.  Yu.  4.  Xu^.     Vi«».%Vlv\»v!i.vA  S».     lf\m.^.>i^v 
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This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introdoced  by  Poplicoln, 
in  honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus.  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
Livy,  ii.  47;  next,  ib.  61.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and 
virtue,  l>ut  hurtful  to  the  authenticity  of  historical  records.* 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate 
also  to  women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  golden 
ornaments  to  make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls, 
as  a  ransom  for  leaving  the  city;  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to 
make  the  golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to 
Apollo,  in  consequence  of  the  vow  of  Camillus,  after  the  taking 
of  Veji.» 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this 
honour  was  paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after;  and, 
according  to  Plutarch,  Caesar  introduced  the  custom  of  praising 
young  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Cornelia,  But  after 
that^  both  young  and  old,  married  and  unmarried,  were  honoured 
with  funeral  orations.' 

While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was 
placed  before  the  rostra.  The  corpse  of  Cassar  was  placed  in 
a  gilt  pavilion,  like  a  small  temple,^  with  the  robe  in  which  he 
had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy,  and  his  image 
exposed  on  a  movable  machine,  ivith  the  marks  of  all  the 
wounds  he  had  received,  for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen ;  ^  but 
Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4. 

Under  Augustus,  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than 
one  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places.^ 

From  the  forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ordered 
to  be  without  the  city,  hominem  mobtuum  m  urbb  nb  skpelito, 
NEVE  URITO,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations ;  the  Jews, 
the  Athenians,  and  others.^ 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their  own 
houses ;  whence,  according  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and 
the  worship  of  household  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins,  or 
spectres  in  the  dark  (larva  vel  lemurbs),  &c.°  Souls  separated 
from  the  body  were  called  lbmures  vel  mames  ;  if  beneficent, 
lares  ;  if  hurtful,  larvae  vel  mania.^  Augustus,  in  his  speech  to 
his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  says  that  tlie  Egyptians 
embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  establish  an  opinion  of  their 
immortality,  Several  of  these  still  exist,  called  mummies,  f^om 
mum,  the  Egyptian  name  of  wax.  The  manner  of  embalmin<i[ 
is  described  by  Herodotus^  ii.  86.    The  Persians  also  anointed 

1  Plot,  ia  PopL  DionT.  Jul.  &  Gal.  10.  Tae.  6  Dio.  W.  2.                       Strab.  x. 

r.  17.  ix.  Mb  Lir.  riii.  Ann.  r.  1.  xri,  6.  Dio.  7  Cic.  L»f .  ii.  83.  Fam.    8  Serv.  Virg.  JRa,  Y. 

40.  Cic.  BrnU  17.  xxxiz.  64. 59.  ir.  12.  Fus.  31.  Tow.      6i.x^\!SfL.ViA.^v«  .\N. 

9  Lir.  V.  fiO.  Plat  in  4  aurata  mdei.  v.  23.  Ua\Ai.xv(V«.Vi.   ^  «->(qjW  ««^  ««.Mv>>»v>kn- 

CamUto.  *  Soet  Cm.  84.  App.      3oVin,x\*.?ft.  W.U'*.     -m.  K^sSi.  ^"^^^^^ 

9  Oe.  Or,  ii.  11.  SueL  B.  C.  ii.  p.  J21.                 x»x\.  ^\.  VStaX,  Kr4Xo.     tit^sN*. 
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the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to  make  them  keep  as  long 
as  posBibleJ 

'Pbe  Romans  prohibited  bmmingr  or  buryine  in  the  city, 
boUi  from  a  sacred  and  civil  consideration;  that  the  priests 
miffht  not  be  contaminated  by  seeing^  or  touching  a  dead  body, 
and  tliat  houses  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of 
funeral  firesi,  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench.' 

The  flamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  desd 
body,  nor  to  go  where  there  was  a  grave,  so  the  high  prieit 
among  the  Jews ; '  and  if  the  pontifex  maximua  had  to  ddiver  i 
fiineru  oration,  a  veil  was  laia  over  the  corpse,  to  keep  it  fioa 
his  sight^ 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public;  tin 
private  in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be 
conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who  passed  of  mortality.' 
Hence  the  frequent  inscriptions,  sistb  viator,  aspics  viatoi, 
&C.  on  the  via  Appia,  Aurelia,  Flaminia,  Tiburtina,  &c:'  The 
public  places  of  burial  for  g^at  men  were  commonly  in  the 
CAMPUS  MABTius,  or  CAMPUS  ESQuiLiiffus,  granted  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,^  for  poor  people  without  the  Esquiline  gate^  in  plaoes 
called  puTicuLiB,  vel  -l^ 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  commoi 
burying-ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy, 
Augustus,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part 
of  it  to  his  favourite  Maecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent 
house,'  called  turris  MiSGBNATiANA,  with  extensive  gardeoi^ 
whence  it  became  one  of  the  most  healthy  situations  in  Rome." 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  burying-ground  a  stone 
pillar,  cippus,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the 
road,'^  and  backwards  to  the  fields ;  ^  also  who  were  to  be  buried 
in  it 

If  a  burying-ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his 
heirs,  it  was  called  sepulchrum,  vel  monumentum  HiSBBDiTARiui, 
which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus,  h.  m.  h.  s.  i.  e.  hoc  monumbv- 

TUM    ILEREDBS    SEQUITUB ;    OT   GENTILE  Bud   OBNTIIiITIUM,    PATBIUX, 

AviTUM.^^  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  familiare.^^  Freed- 
nien  were  sometimes  comprehended,  and  relations,  when  unde- 
serving, excluded.  ^^ 

The  right  of  burying  ^^  was  sometimes  purchased  by  those  who 
had  no  burying-gi'ound  of  their  own. 

1  Din.  LM.  Cic.  Tuso.  Mart.  i.  89.  115.  117.  ra     mittebantor,— be-  10  Snet.  Ner.  31.  SB. 
!•  45.  ri.  28.  z.  43.  u.  14.  cause  their  bodies  were      Aoj;.  72.  Tib.  I5. 

2  (Mc.  Leg.  ii.  22.  Serr.  Prop.  iii.  16.  SO.  Nen.  thrown  into  pits,  Var.  11  in  front*. 
Virg.vi.  isa  IsiLxiv.  AtU  nit.  Pltn.  Ep.  vii.  L.  L.  W.  b.  Fest  Hor.  18  in  ant>Td-ui.H« 
11.  29.  Sat.  i.  8. 8.                        ibid. 

3  aoII.x.]5.  Ler  zxi.ll.  7  Ctc.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Strsb.  9  molem      proplnquun  13  Suet.  Ner.  90.  Vkfi 

4  Sen.  Cons.  Marc.  15.  v.  Suet.Cas.  Sl.Ciau.  nobibos  arauis,— a  to-  iBn.  x.  597.  Or.  TMit. 
0>a  Ht.  28. 35.  I.  Vir((.  iBn.  ri.  873.  wrring  mansion  reach-      ir.  3.45.Met.  xiBiflli 

6  Var.  L.L.T.  6.  I>\o.  TH.  M.  ^.  bi.     \wf.     almost     to    the    14  U  5.  D.  d«  relkiss. 

6  Ut.  ri,  36.  SiieiL  Cal.     P\ttt.  lrtxtn,\.?«v.  c\vk^M^»0^«,<^V\\v^.   \^  %i«rt,  Ang.  ItlT 

OaUk  SO.  Jut.  I.  ulu    Q  q<iod  va  v^^^o^ <»t^     V&.  ^\vk\aS«»^&^ 
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The  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city  {quia  Ugtbus  non 
tenebantur),  and  some  illustrious  men,  as  Poplicola^  Tubertus, 
and  Fabricius  (virtutis  causa,  legibus  soluii)  ;  which  right  their 
posterity  retained,^  but  did  not  use.  To  show,  however,  that 
they  possessed  it,  when  any  of  them  died,  they  brought  the 
dead  body,  when  about  to  be  burnt,  into  the  forum,  and  setting 
down  the  couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under  it,  which  they  im- 
mediately removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  another  place. 
The  right  of  making  a  sepulchre  for  himself  within  the  pomcerium 
was  decreed  to  Julius  CaBsar  as  a  singular  privilege.' 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it 
was  called  bust(jm  ;  whence  this  word  is  often  put  for  a  tomb.^ 
A  place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  ustrina,  vel  -wn} 

The  funeral  pile  (roous,  vel  ptra,)  was  built  in  the  form  of  an 
altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  hence  called  ara  sbpttlchri,  fuitrris 
ARA,^  of  wood  which  might  easily  catch  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  cleft 
oak,  &c^  unpolished,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
ROGUM  AsciA  NB  poLiTO,  but  not  always  so,  also  stuffed  with  paper 
and  pitch,^  made  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  hence  rogus  plebkius,^  with  cypress  trees  set  around 
to  prevent  the  noisome  smell,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet  from 
anyhouse.® 

The  basilica  Porcia  and  senate-house  adjoining,  contiguous  to 
the  forum,  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of 
Clodius.^0 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch. 
The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,^^  to  which  Virgil  is 
thought  to  allude,  ^n.  iv.  234. 

The  near  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears,^  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted  torch,  turning  away  their  face,^^  to 
show  that  they  did  it  with  reluctance.  They  prayed  for  a  wind 
to  assist  the  flames,  as  the  Greeks  did,  and  when  that  happened, 
it  was  thought  fortunate.'^ 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes^^'  incense,  myrrh, 
cassia,  &c.  which  Cicero  calls  sumptuosa  rrspbrsio  ;  forbidden 
by  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  ^'  also  cups  of  oils  and  dishes/^  with  titles 
niarking  what  they  contained ;  likewise  the  clothes  and  orna- 
ments, not  only  of  the  deceased,^^  but  their  own ;  every  thlnff  in 
short  that  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased  while 
alive.    All  these  were  called  munera,  vel  dona.^ 

1  Serr.  Vire.  Mn.  ix.  Ibia,  102.  xl.4S.  %\\,  1&  t.  41.  Jar.  ir. 
Gic  Lecg.  it  23.  6  Virit  ^^*  i^*  504.  Ti.  11  TiboL  i.  1.  61.  Plia.  109.  Stat.  Sylr.  ▼.  I. 

2  Plat.  VmWo.  Qncst.  180.  Sut  Theb.  H  54.  U.  87.  S08.  Hart.  x.  80. 
Rom.  78.  Oio.  xlir.  7.  7  Gic.  Lm.  ii.  U.  Plin.  12  Prop.ii.  lS.29lTibuL  17  dapm  r.  ferenU. 

S  T*«^9^,  Cm.  Tusc.  r.  xxxr.  7.  MarU  viii.  41.  i.  1.  ^                           18  Virg.  iBn.  ri.  221. 

35.  Att.  Til.  9.  Pis.  4.  14.  x.  97.  13  averaL                           223.   Stat.   Tbab.   ri. 

7.  Lag.  iu  86.  8  Lue.Yiii.743.Vtrg.  Ir.  14  Virg.  iBn.  tL  883.     186.  Lne.  ix.  175. 

4  Fettiia.  504.xiJ815.Or.Ibiii.lS2.  Prop.  ir.  7. 81.  Homex    \% '\«6.  Knbl.  K^ '^- *>-> 

»  Harodian,  ir.St  Virg.  9  Cic  Leg.  U.  24,  Sanr.  11.  xx\\\.  \9a. Y\3A.\ii\.     ^<»*\..  lv\.  %\.  y^«^' 

▼I.  177.  SiL  XT  m.  Io6  Sil.x.535.  16  odoras.                            N«v    »»-   ?^\-^ 

Or,  THtL  Hi.  13,  HI.  10  Ato.  Cfc  Mil.  Dio.  1ft  l.*gs.  «.  %,  Wvo.     C»i.."^.^«'«^«^* 
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If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  jjSk  hk 
arms,  rewards,  and  spoils ;  and  if  a  general,  the  soldieis  sone- 
tlmes  threw  in  their  own  arraa.^ 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrioos  commander  or  emperor,  tbe 
soldiers  made  a  circuit '  tluree  times  round  the  pile,  nom  riglit 
to  left^'  with  their  ensigns  inverted,  and  striking  their  weqwos 
on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet^^  all  present  aoooa- 
panying  them,  as  at  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  and  of  Au^rQstus,  which 
custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks ;  use^ 
also  by  the  Carthaginians ;  sometimes  performed  annually  at 
the  tomb.' 

As  the  manes  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood/ nri- 
ous  animals  especially  such  as  the  deceased  had  been  fond  of, 
were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  thrown  into  it ;  in  ancieBt 
times,  also,  men,  captives  or  slaves,^  to  which  Glcero  alludei 
FUcc.  38.  Afterwards,  instead  of  them,  gladiators,  oJM 
BusTUARii,  were  made  to  fight ;  so  among  the  Gauls,  slaves  mi 
clients  were  burned  on  the  piles  of  their  masters ;  ^  among  tibe 
Indians  and  Thracians,  wives  on  the  piles  of  their  husbandi 
Aa  one  man  had  several  wives,  there  was  sometimes  a  oontst 
among  them  about  the  preference,  which  they  determined  by 
lot'  Thus  also  among  the  Romans,  friends  testified  their  afibe- 
tion ;  as  Plotiuus  to  his  patron,  Plautius  to  his  wife  Orestilla, 
soldiers  to  Otho,  Mnester,  a  freedman,  to  Agrippina,^"  &c. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons,  who  came  to  life  again  ob 
the  funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire ;  so  that  they  could  not 
be  preservea ;  and  of  othera,  who,  having  revived  before  the 
pile  was  kindled,  returned  home  on  their  teet^^ 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead,^^  filled  the  ooudi 
on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  diveit 
kinds  of  spices,  and  burned  them.^^ 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  fire  was  extingruisbed. 
and  the  embers  soaked  with  wine,^^  the  bones  were  gatheied^ 
by  the  nearest  relations,  with  loose  robes,  and  sometimes  bare- 
footed,i6 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  the 
bones  in  their  bosom,  who  were  called  FUNRRis,  vel  -eoB}^ 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  hafo 
been  distinguished  by  their  particular  position.     Some  suppose 

1  Virg.iEB.xL  192.811.  Claud.  I.  Sit.  Orb.  ii.  S.  Prop,  manaer  of  tlw  EgFT 
X.  M&  Suet.  Jul.  84.  6  Tertul.  d«  Spect.  iii.  7.  /Vlian.  7.  18.  tiaiw,  tluw  to  bu* 
Jmk,  Tiii.  735.  7  Plin.   viii.  4D.  a.  61.  Senr.  Mn.  ▼.  95.  th«a.  Tac.  Uitt  ▼•  ^ 

2  deoorrebant,  Virf^  Ep.  It.  8.  Virg.  x.  518.  10  Plio.  rii.  36.  V«L  13  8  Ghnm.  sri.  H> 
Mu,  xi.  188.  Tao.  An.  xL  8a^  Mn.    xi.  197.  Max.    St.   6.   8.    Tae.  Jarem.  xzxiv,  S. 

•i>  7.  Homer  II.  xviii.  16d.      HiaU  U.  49L  Aii.xir.9.    14  Virg.  Mu.  tL  01 

»  orb*  tinietro.  xxi.  27.  11  Plin.  vii.  H.  a.  53.    15  owa  Icaabutv. 

4  StMt.  Theb.  vL  213.    8  Serr.   i&n.   x.    619.      xxri.3.  a.  8.  16  TibaL  ffi.  S.  9L  S«(C 

VJU.  Flac.  iii.  346.  Hor.  SaV.\\.^.%&.<j<b&.    Vi  «otk^vt«^  <vgiun  er«.       \iic.  101. 

3  An.  B.  G.  L Din.  Ivi.  B.  G.  v\.  11 .  VW.  Vvu     n)u«^«  mvvm !&^t\K^^  V\  t^btl.  L  8.  S.  Sn. 

4«.l}«uerILxxiii.l3.  40.  ->Y«i  ^wM»«to«K>a     '^A-^.VuYwi^Wtt 

Ifir,    jBtv.     17.    SSuet.    ft  C\c.TMO.^.W."tto\.     N»\w  >X»m  »Sm  >3i»     ^SMar«;:<«>ai«,Ba»WII^ 
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to  have  been  ^vrapt  in  a  species  of  incombustible  doth, 
vhat  the  Greeks  called  ashestos}  But  Pliny  restricts 
e  kin^  of  India,  where  only  it  was  then  known. 
»nes  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfames, 
into  a*  vessel  callea  urn  a,  an  urn  ;  fkralis  urn  a,  made 
brass,  marble,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth 
}f  every  one.^  Sometimes  also  a  small  glass  vial  full 
callea  by  the  modems  a  lachrymatory ^  was  put  in 

um  was    solemnly  deposited  (componebatur)  in  the 

>  (sEPULCHRUM,  TUMULUS,  MONUMENTUM,  sedes  vel  domus^ 

lUM,  V.  -tivum,  cTNERARiuM,  &C.)    Uencc  componere^  to 

shut  up,  to  end ;  ^  composito  die,  i.  e.  finito. 

the  body  was  not  burned  it  was  put  .into  a  coffin  {fjorca 

»),  with  all  its  ornaments,  usually  made  of  stone,  as 

uma,  and  of  Hannibal,^  sometimes  of  Assian  stone,  iirom 

'  -us,  a  town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  which  consumed  the 

forty  days,  except  the  teeth,  hence  called  sarcophaous,* 

>rd  is  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb.*^ 

»ffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back ;  in  what  direction 

he  Romans  is  uncertain ;   but  among  the  Athenians, 

;o  the  west^ 

who  died  in  prison  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the 

the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb, 
sent  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure 
rom  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel,^"  to  purify  them,  then 
■e  dismissed  by  the  PRiEFiCA,  or  some  other  person, 
nng  the  solemn  word  ilicbt,  i.  e.  ire  licet,  you  may 

At  their  departure,  they  asked  to  take  a  last  fiirewell, 
ting  several  times  vale,  or  salve  atemumf  farewell  for 

ling,   NOS    TE    ORDINE,    QUO    NATURA    PERMISERIT,   CUNCTI 

I,  we  shall  all  follow  thee,  in  whatever  order  nature 
nit,^^  which  were  called  verba  novissima  ;  also  to  wish 
sarth  might  lie  light  on  the  person  buried,  which  is 
irked  on  several  ancient  monuments  in  these  letters, 
SIT  TiBi  TERRA  LEvis,^^  and  tho  gravc-stonc,^  that  his 
ght  rest  quietly,  or  lie  softly  ;**  pLAcmE  quiescas,  may* 
rest  in  peace.  Hence  compositussLnd  posittts,  buried 
da  compostug  pace  quiescit,  he,  settled,  now  enjoys  p 

•c.    15-  Tac.  Hist.  I.  47.  Vir».  8  Jut.  x.  178.                    11  Serr.  Vlrp.  JSn.  ii. 

X.  1.8.4.  Ai».i.378.Plia.Bp.n.  7  Miltn.  r,  y\\.  F\nU     640.  Hi. 68  xi.  97. 

.  15.  Or.  17.  Solon.                             12  Jnr.vii.  2V7<  Mart.  i. 

(.Tan.  An.  4  Plin.  ril.  2.  xilL  la  8  Lir.  xxxrti.  59.               89.  r.35.  ix.30. 

ti.  13.  32.  Val.  Max.i.  1. 12.  Aur.  9  aqua  pnra,  vel  laitra.    13  cippus.  Pert.  L  37. 

.8i8.£u-  VicLiii.  4i.                       Us.                                    UroollitKrcutiarenUOv.. 

6  from  ira^lF.  flesh;  and  10   asperKilliun,   S(«rv,      k\ik.  \.%.  \^.^\«'^''^'^« 

k  S5.  Or.  ^y»»»,  to  eat,  to  con-      Virg.     ifcn.   ■v\.    "©^      \^%,  ItvA   Nkv.  *«  "»>« 

.  Mat  ii'.  Mume.     Piiii,    H.    98.      Fettut  mUaiuk^Suy.     Wx^.  ^£«^%^•^• 

..L9,ZS.  xxxvL  17.                          U.  158. 
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peaceful  calm,  is  said  at  Anlenoi,  while  yet  aIitb,  We  End 
ID  Ovid  tlio  iMintmry  of  this  wish,  tnllidti  jaeeant,  terragts 
vrctnaiilur  iniqua,  luay  they  be  digquieted  in  their  stbtw,  and 
may  the  earth  press  heavily  on  them,  as  if  the  dead  felt  tlwN 
things,  Sometimes  the  bnaei  wen  not  deposited  in  the  oartli 
till  tiiree  day*  after  the  body  tvas  burned.' 

The  frienda,  when  they  returned  home,  aa  a  further  purifio- 
Uoa,  after  bein;;  iprinkled  jrith  water,  atepped  over  a  fir^* 
whidi  woi  ualled  sufpitio.  the  houxe  itself^  ttlao  was  nnriU, 
and  awept  with  a  certain  kind  of  broom  or  baaoin;.  alM 
purg^ou  was  called  hxvkbba,  t.  everne ;  and  he  wha : 


There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  pDrificBtion  .if .'4i 
Aunily,  colled  gtain  deiicilks  ; '  when  they  buried  a.  ttai^'v 
some  uart  tal  off  from  the  body  before  it  wag  burned,  craWI 
brought  home  from  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  occuion  a  mUM 
mixht  be  absent  from  duty.°  .  -  v.. 

A  place  was  held  relJEiout  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  {■li' 
it,  was  burled,  but  not  where  it  was  biuned.'  .-'',;^ 

For  nine  days  after  the  funetvl,  while  the  fiuDilj  ihIb 
monrninri  and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  we  ImIi 
it  was  luilawfiil  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of  tt« 
deceased,  tu  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  nmlMt 
them.  Un  tlie  ninth  day  a  isacriRce  waa  performed,  oBid 
KOrBHDiUiB,  with  which  these  solemnilies  ivere  concluded.* 


"'Tf'-'i-VLV^'""'""'  S^"<''jr"Sl!!'",'i;"^"LS"  J'»"^;'»>iiS.^i^'Jl5*'<' 
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Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead  (infbrle,  vel  parentalia) 
were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both  occasionally  and  at 
stated  periods,   consisting  of  liquors,  victims,  and  garlands,^ 

called  FRRALIA  MUNBBA  ;   tEuS,  ALICUI  INFERIA8  FSRRB  VelMITTERE, 

et  PARENTARB,  to  pcrform  these  oblations ;  parentare  regi  san- 
guine conjuratorum,  to  appease,  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
king,  by  the  blood  of  the  conspirators;^  Saguntinorum  manibus 
vcLstatione  Italue,  &c.  parenUUum  est,  an  atonement  was  made 
to  the  ghosts  of  the  Saguntines  with  the  devastation  of  Italy,  &c. ; 

so  also  LITARE.^ 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered 
with  crowns  and  fillets.  Before  it»  there  was  a  Uttle  altar,  on 
which  libations  were  made,  and  incense  burned.  A  keeper  was 
appointed  to  watch  the  tomb,  which  was  frequently  illuminated 
ivith  lamps.^ 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said,  by  several  authors,  to 
have  been  found  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  which,  however, 
went  out  on  the  admission  of  air.  But  this,  by  others,  is 
reckoned  a  fiction.' 

A  feast  was  generally  added,  called  soiICebnium,^  both  for  the 
dead  and  the  living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the  tomb, 
commonly  beans,  lettuces,  bread,  and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it 
was  supposed  the  ghosts  would  come  and  eat:  hence  ccena 
irsBALis.^  What  remained  was  burned ;  for  it  was  thought  mean 
to  take  away  any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown 
into  the  funeral  pile.  Hence  rapere  de  rogo  cosnaniy  e  fiamma 
cUntm  petere,  to  snatch  food  from  a  funeral  pile,  i,  e.  to  be  capa« 
Ue  of  any  thing  sordid  or  mean.  Bustirapus  is  applied  as  a 
name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  person,  and  silicebnium  to  an  old 
man.^ 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast  for 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw  meat 
among  the  people,  called  viscbratio,^  with  shows  of  gladiators 
and  games,  which  sometimes  continued  for  several  days.  Some- 
times games  were  celebrated  also  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
funeraL  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  exhibited  a  show  of  gladia- 
tors in  honour  of  his  father,  several  years  after  his  death,  and 
gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according  to  his  father's  testa- 
ment^ii 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed  *by 

1  Virg.  iBiu  iii.  66.  r.      parentibu    jusU    fa-      4.  44.  7  PUn.  zviii.  12.  s.  2U. 
77.  94.  ix..215.  x.  519.      cere, — parentare    pio-    5  Kippiugi  Antiq.  ir.  6.      Jnv.  r.  8d. 

Tae.  Hist.  ii.  95.  Suet,  perly  signlAes  to  per-  1-1.  8  Catnl.  57.  8.  TibuL  i. 

CaL  8.  16.  Claud.  11.  rorm  the  funeral  rites  of  6  coena  (nnebris,  oaasi  5-  53.  Ter.  Bun  iii.  2. 

Ner.  11.  parentSf  Or.  Am.  L  13.  in  sUke  posita,  Serr.  88.  Plant.  Psend.  L  3. 

2  Liv.  zxir.  81.  Ckb.  4.  Virg.  ^n.  v.  98.  vel  127. 

B<0.rii.  17.  Cic.  Leg.    4  Snet.Ner.67.Ang.  99.     quod  silentea,  se.  wn*    9  Ur.  riii.  82.  see   p« 


it. 21.  Phil.  i.  6.  Fiac.  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  65.  Cic  bra,   earn   ceinebant, 

88.  Ov,  Trist  ill.  3.81.  FlM-  38.  Virg.   JBn.  Tel    parentantea,    qjil   IQ  U?».TSx*v»\^.XvtV 

S  Flor.  ii.  5,  6.  iii.  18.  iii.  63.  302.   ri.  883.  non  dasaa\»!bio!U'Do«^       S>^>  ^.  •&.  «ii^  ytv 

pwentara  proprJe  Mt  Prop.  iii.  16. 81^  D.  xU  Tw.  K4«\v\u  w.^  *fii.     ^fi,>S,\J^x».'c»'^'*^ 
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Niiina,^  at  well  as  funeral  rites,'  and  ofieringB  to  appease  tlie 
manes*  There  was  no  limited  time  for  men  to  mourn,  because 
none  was  thoiui;ht  honourable,  as  amongr  the  Germans.  It  usually 
did  not  exceed  a  few  days.^  Women  mourned  for  a  husband  or 
parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  according  to  the  computation  of 
nomulus,'  but  not  longer.^ 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of  a 
prince  or  the  like,  Uiere  was  a  total  cessation  firom  busines 
(jusTiTiuii),  either  spontaneously  or  by  public  appointment, 
when  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  were  shut,  &&' 
In  excessive  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  struck  with 
stones,^  and  their  altars  overturned.^ 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  aoooont 
of  the  public  games ;  for  certain  sacred  rites,  as  those  of  Cero^ 
&C.,  and  for  several  other  causes  enumerated  by  Festus,  in  voot 
MiNuiTUR.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate^ 
the  mourning  of  the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  day&  Ln- 
moderate  grief  was  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  the  manes.^' 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home^  avoidinf 
every  entertainment  and  amusement^^^  neither  cutting  tbeur  hair 
nor  beard,^'  dressed  in  black,"  which  custom  is  supposed  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  sometimes  in  skins  ;^*  layiac 
aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  not  even  lighting  a  fire,  whi(£ 
was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the  house.  Hence  focus  penxaiz^ 
i.  e.  svm  luctu  ;  pervigiL^^ 

The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  purple.  Under  the 
republic  they  dressed  in  black  like  the  men;  but  under  the 
emperors,  when  party-coloured  clothes  came  in  fashion,  they 
wore  white  in  mourning.^ 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  laiut 
clavus  and  rings ;  the  magistrates  the  badges  of  their  office;" 
and  the  consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate, 
which  were  elevated  above  the  rest,  but  on  a  common  bench.^ 
Dio  says^  that  the  senators  in  great  mourning  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  the  equites.^ 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  ^  for  themselves  during 
their  lifetime ;  '^  thus  the  mausoleum  ^  of  Augustus  in  the  Gampoi 
Martius,  between  the  via  Flaminia  and  the  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
with  woods  and  walks  around.     Hence  these  words  frequently 

1  Plat.  Num.  8  lapidata,  i.  e.  iapidi*      Deol.  ir.  1.  Suet.  Cat.      Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  PUt. 

!K  justa  funebria.  bus  impetita.  24.49.  Probl.    87.    Harodua- 

3  inferia  ad  placandoa    9  Suet.   CaL    5.    Sen.    12  see  p.  368.  ir.  2.  6. 

manes.  Lit.  i.  'iO.  Vit.  Beat.  36.  Arrian.    13  lu^ubria     aamebant,    17  Lir.  is.  7.  Cie.  prst 

4  Sen.  £p.  63.  Tac.Mor.      Eplctet.  ii.  22.  Juv.  x.2t5.  Red.  Sen.  5.  Tae.  An. 
Ger.  27.  Dio.  Ivi.  43.       10  Tac.  An.  iiL  6.  Suet.     14  Fest.  in  prllis.  Ser«r.      iii.  4.  Luc  ii.  18. 

5  seep  -tiS.  Cat.  6.   Liv.  xxii.  50.      Viij^.  .b'li.  xi.  18  srde    Tuieuri,    Tie. 
0  Sen.  ib.  Cons.  Hplr.     Val.  Max.  i.  1.  15.  Sioi.    15  Liv.ix.7.  Suet.  Au:^.      Ann.  ir.  8.UialTLSi. 

J&  Or.  Fast,  ii'u  134.  Sflv.  r.  1.  179.  Tibul.      101.  Scho..   Juv.    iii.    19x1.46. 

7  Tac.  An.  ii.  82.  iii.  3,  i.  I.  61.  2U.   ApuL    Met.    ii.    220  sepalchra  r.  coaditri* 

4.  ir,  S.  Soet.  Gal.  21.  11  Tac.  Ann.  Yu.  ^.  w.     ^^owvwVv.Vi.^wA.  n..     ria. 
Hr.  ix.  7.  Luc.  ii.  17.      8.  Pl\n.lt^Vx..\^.C\t.      Vl.\.^\j».v.%>s\^.'«&jVi.  %\^£M..«mr.  Vh.ai> 
dip.  iaAn(ou.PJi'a.7.      AU.  *\\.  Va    «at.  *«».    U  Ux.  vxw«.  t,A.<a.  la.  »K««<ikMw« 
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occur  in  ancient  inscriptions,  v.  f.,  yivus  fbcit  ;  v.  f.  c.^  vivus 

VACISirDUM  CUBAVIT  ;  ¥•  S.  P„  VIVUS  SIBI  POSUIT,  alsO  SB  VIVO  FECIT. 

If  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  was  done  by  their  heirs, 
ivho  were  often  ordered  by  the  testament  to  build  a  tomb,?  and 
sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expense.^  Pliny  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  neglect  of  friends  in  this  respect^ 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone,  with 
their  wives  (skpulchra  priva,  vel  sinoularia),  or  for  themselves, 
their  family,  and  posterity  (communia),  familiaria  et  ksredita- 
RiA ;  likewise  for  their  friends  who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or 
whose  bodies  could  not  be  found  (cenotaphion,  vel  tumulus 
HONORARius,  vcl  inanis)l^  When  a  person  falsely  reported  to 
have  been  dead  returned  home,  he  did  not  enter  his  house  by 
the  door,  but  was  let  down  from  the  roof.^ 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,^  the 
ground  enclosed  with  a  wall,^  or  an  iron  rail,^  and  planted 
around  with  trees,  as  among  the  Greeks.^ 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same 
burying-ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each 
part  assigned  to  its  proper  owner. . 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground,  and 
csalied  htpooaa,^"  many  of  which  still  exist  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs.  There  were  niches  cut 
out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns  were  placed ;  these,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  niches  in  a  pigeon-house,  were  called 

COLUMBARIA. 

{Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  statues,  columns,  &c" 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inscription  or 
epitaph  (titulus,  f^/y^ce^u,  bpitaphium  vel  eloqium),  expressed 
sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,^^  usually  beginning 
%nth  these  letters,  n.  m.  s.,  dis  manibus  sacrum,  vel  MSMORiis ;  ^ 
then  the  name  of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and  the 
principal  circumstances  of  his  life.  Often  these  words  are  used, 
Hic  SITUS  EST  vel  JACET, ''  here  lies."^^  If  he  had  lived  happily 
in  marriage,  thus,  sinb  querela,  sine  juroio,  vel  offensa,  vel 
ducordia,  in  uninterrupted  harmony.^^ 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  in- 
scription was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  cofiin,  as  on  that  of 
Numa." 

1  Snat.  Aag.  101.  Hor.  6  qnui  cceKUis  niuus,  11  Cic.  Tote.  Q.  v.  U.  13  Prod.  Sjnnm.  i.  402. 

SmU  il.  8.  84.  5.  106.  Plat.  Q.  Rom.  6.  Virg.iBii.vL  3233.  Li r.  Geil.  x.  Id,  Suet.  Vit. 

Strab.  ▼.  p.  236.  6  Cic.  Vam.  it.  12.  Ti-  xxxriii.  66.  lU. 

S  da  too  Tel  d«  MUi  pe-  bal.  iii.  2. 22.  12  Ot.  Har.  xIt.  128.  14  Ot.    Met    ii.   327. 

cunia.  7  oiaceria.  Suet.  Ner.  Mart.  s.  71.  Cir.  Tusc.  Fast.  iii.  3.  373.  TibuU 

3  Bp.  Ti.  10.  33.  50.  L  14.  Anh.  11.  Sen.  i.  3.  5ft.  iii.  2.  29.  San. 

4  Cut.  Oft.  i.  17.  Mart.  8  ferrea  sepe,  Strah.  t.  xvii.  2U.    Fin.  ii.  35.  Eu.  7t).  Mart.  Ti.  5t& 
i.  117.  Cod.  13.  Virg.  p.  ^36.  Pi*.  89  VIrfr  Bel.  t.  V«%.  K.tw.Vvu^'^^vB^ 
Ma.  iii.  8M.  Hor.  Od.  9  Mart.  i.  89.  S.  Paul.  43.  SmU  iSu»^.  'U.     IL^  Vv\^. 

it.  28,  a.  Surt.  Claad.     ii.  16.  PV\n.  1£«.  \».  «i.  ^W,  \^  Wva.  V;^  V>xx,^^ 

J,  Tae,  Ana.  h  6t.  JO  Pttroa,  71.  xt.  4!*. .  V^  \i«*iX»*«' 
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There  was  an  action  for  Yiolatinff  the  tombi  of  Hie  dead 
(sKPULCHRi  viOLATi  ACTio).^  The  punisDment  was  a  fine,  Uie  loss 
of  a  hand,'  workinff  in  the  mines^  banishment,  or  death. 

A  tomb  was  viomted  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  im- 
proper purposes,  or  by  buryingf  in  it  those  who  were  not 
entitled/  Tombs  often  senred  as  Imrking-places  for  the  perse- 
cuted Christians,  and  others.* 

The  body  was  violated  by  handlin^r^  or  mutilating  it^  which 
was  sometimes  done  for  magical  purposes,"  by  stripping  it  of 
any  thing  valuable,  as  gold,  arms,  &&,  or  by  transporting  it  to 
another  place  without  leave  obtained  from  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  from  the  emperor,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  place.' 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends, 
as  Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia;  which  design  be 
frequently  mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus.  This  was  a  very 
ancient  custom,  and.probably  the  origin  of  idolatry.^ 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persons  after 
death.  The  Romans  worshipped  their  founder  Romulus  as  a 
god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.'  Hence,  afterwards,  the 
solemn  consecration  ^^  of  the  emperors,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,'^  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
gods,^al8o  some  empresses.^  Temples  and  priests  were  assigned 
to  them.^^  They  were  invoked  with  prayers.  Men  swore  by 
their  name  or  genius,  and  offered  victims  on  their  altars.'* 

The  real  body  was  burned,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made 
to  the  life ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  paid 
to  it  for  seven  days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  cou<m  ia 
solemn  procession,  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of  equestrian 
and  patrician  rank,  first  to  the  forum,  where  the  dirge  was  svmg 
by  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble  descent ;  then  to 
the  Campus  Martius,  where  it  was  burned,  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  the  richest  odours  and  perfumes,  on  a  lofty  and  magnificent 
pile ;  from  the  top  of  whicn  an  eagle  let  loose  was  supposed  to 
convey  the  prince's  soul  to  heaven.^^ 

ROMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  COINS. 

The  principal  Roman  weight  was  as  or  libra,  a  pound ;  which 
was  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  ounces  (uNCiiE).  Thus,  uncui, 
an  ounce,  or  ^^  of  an  as  ;  sextans,  2  ounces^  or  -^ ;  quadrant^ 

1  Cic.  Tiitc  L  12.  Sen.    ^Mart.  u  35.  iii.  9S.  15.       35, 96. 41. 43,  Stc.  Lae.      ri,  Suet  Cm-  88.  wt* 
Conlr.  iv.  4.  6  L  4.  C  de  Sep.  riol.      i.  15.  Plio.  87.  WUd.      dioari,  Plio.  Pan.  II. 

2  manuaamputatio.  ix.  19.  QuincL    Dec],      xir.  15.  13  Saet.  Ci&ud.  ll.Tiie. 
a  danuiatio   ad   metal-      15.  Apal.  Met  ii.  I'ac.    9  Minuc  Felix  Cctar.      Ann.  ▼.  8-  xvi.  Si. 

ium.  Ani\«\\>&%.  li\v.\.  16.  14  see  p. 857. 
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3,  A»  w  i ;  triens,  4,  ^,  or  ^ ;  quincunx,  5,  or  ^, ;  semisy  6, 
^%^  or  § ;  sqftunx,  7,  or  ^ ;  ^,  or  bessis,  8,  ^^,  or  ^ ;  dodrans, 
9,  fV»  or  } ;  dextans,  or  decunx,  10,  |§,  or  | ;  cfetmor,  11  oimces^ 
or  4i  of  an  as. 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  thus :  semunda,  ^,  the  half  of  an 
ounce,  or  ^  of  an  a«  ;  dueUa,  i ;  sicilicus,  vel  -um,  ^ ;  sexhUa, 
^ ;  drachma,  ^ ;  hendsesda,  L  e.  semisextuia,  ^V  9  t^emissit,  tcru" 
pulus,  scriptidum  yel  scripulum,  ^^  of  an  ounce,  or  ^l^  of  an  cw.^ 

As  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  as  an 
inheritance,  an  acre,  liquid  measure,^  or  the  interest  of  money, 
&c.    Hence,  probably,  our  word  ace,  or  unit 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  penny  weights, 
13^  grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  12  ounces  avoir- 
dupoise. 

The  Greek  weights,  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are 
chiefly  the  talent,  divided  into  60  mina,  and  the  miTia  into  100 
drachma.    The  mma  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra. 

The  English  tbot  weight,  by  which  silver  and  gold  are 
weighed,  is  as  follows :  24  ^ains,  1  pennyweight ;  20  pwts.  1 
ounce;  12  oz.  1  pound.  But  apothecaries,  in  compounding 
medicines,  make  20  grains  1  scruple ;  3  sc.  1  drachm ;  8  dr.  1 
ounce ;  12  osE.  1  pound ;  avoirdupoise  weight,  by  which  larger 
and  coarser  commodities  are  weighed,  16  drams,  1  oz. ;  16  oz. 
1  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,^  at  first  had  no 
coined  money,*  but  either  exchanged  commodities  with  one 
another,  or  used  a  certain  weight  of  uncoined  brass,^  or  other 
metaL  Hence  the  various  names  of  money  also  denote  weight ; 
■o  pendere  for  solvere,  to  pay ;  stipendium  (a  stipe  pendenda), 
soldiers*  pay,^  because  at  first  it  was  weighed,  and  not  counted. 
Thus,  talentum  and  nana  among  the  Greeks,  shekel  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  pound  among  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original 
custom  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  u^wficut,  to  purchase 
or  exchange  by  giving  a  lamb  {etqs,  »^mos,  agnus);  aMofcut,  by 
^ving  an  ass  (oifog,  asinus) ;  vaTaa,  by  giving  a  foal,  ^aiXog 
Jeqwdeus),  or  the  young  of  any  animaL 

Servius  Tullius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image 
of  cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (pbcuoes),  whence  fbcunia,  money.^ 
Silver  was  first  coined  A.  U.  484,  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  or,  according  to  others,  A.  U.  498 ;  and  gold  sixty- 
two  years  after.  Silver  coins,  however,  seem  to  have  been  in 
■se  at  Rome  before  that  time,  but  of  foreign  coinage.^  The 
Roman  coins  were  then  only  of  brass. 

1  Var.  L.  L.  iv.  86.  4  jiecanb  tignaU.  Senrlu     t««,    <n\am     \»vVVNwt.'^^-^«"V» 
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Hence  as,  or  <Bra,  plur.,  is  pat  for  money  in  general;^  ^srt 
natlare,  to  bay  or  sell;  as  alienum,  debt;  tmnua  mra^  yearly 
pay  ;  terariwnf  the  treasury ;  as  militare^  money  for  payinf^  the 
soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  to  the  qasMtor  by  the  trilmm 
(Brarii,  or  by  them  to  the  soldiers ;  homo  arahtSf  a  monied  man,' 
as  some  read  the  passagfe.  80  trilmm  non  tarn  araiiy  L  e.  bene 
nummati,  quam  ut  appeUantwr,  ararii,  i.  e.  aere  corropti,  vel  m 
ararios  aut  Carites  refirendi ; '  mra  veiusta,  i.  e.  prisca  numetSy 
ancient  money,  but  ara  Vetera,  old  crimes  or  debts ;  aruseare 
rel  asadari,  to  get  money  by  any  means ;  *  antscator  ml  asm- 
lator,  a  low  beggarly  fellow^  a  fortune-teller,  or  the  like ;  060- 
raius,  oppressed  with  debt,  a  debtor ;  in  meo  are  est,  i.  e  » 
bonis  meis  vel  in  meo  censu,  mine,  my  friend ;  *  ««  cireumfbn' 
neum,  money  borrowed  from  bankers,^  who  had  shops  in  poiti- 
ooes  round  the  ibrum.^ 

Money  was  likewise  called  stips  (a  stipando\  from  being 
crammed  in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room.  But  tluf 
word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin,  as  we  say  a  penny,  or 
farthing,  offered  to  the  gods  at  games  or  the  like,®  or  giTeo  si 
an  alms  to  a  beggar,  or  to  any  one  as  a  new  year's  gift  (stbbm)^ 
or  by  way  of  contribution  for  any  public  purpose." 

The  first  brtiss  coin  ^^  was  called  as,  anciently  assis  (from  dsr) 
ef  a  pound  weight  (libralis).  The  highest  valuation  of  fortune" 
under  Servius,  was  a  100,000  pounds  weight  of  brass. ^^ 

The  other  brass  coins,  besioes  the  as,  were  semisses,  trienteSf 
quadrantes,  and  sextantes.  The  quadrans  is  also  called  tbruv- 
cius  (a  tribus  unciis)}^ 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  fiill  weight  which  their  names 
imported,  hence  in  later  times  called  jes  grave. ^* 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as 
was  diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,^^  because  when 
the  sum  was  large,  the  asses  were  weighed  and  not  counted. 
Servius  on  Virgil  makes  as  grave  to  be  lumps  ^^  of  rough  cop- 
per, or  uncoined  brass.^^ 

In  the  first  Funic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money 
asses  were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  of 
two  ounces/^  which  passed  for  the  same  value  as  those  of  a  poond 
weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pb'ny,  the  republic  gainea  five- 
sixths,^^  and  thus  discharged  its  debt.  The  mark  of  the  as  then 
was  a  double  Janus  on  one  side^  and  the  beak  or  stem  of  a  ship 
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on  the  other ;  of  the  triens  and  quadrans,  a  boat  (rates) ;  whence 
they  were  sometimes  called  ratiti.^ 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabiiis  was  dictator,  the  asses 
were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce  (unciales) ;  and,  afterwards 
by  the  law  of  Papirius,  A.  U.  563,  half  an  ounce  (sermmdales),* 

The  sum  of  three  asses  was  called  tressis  ;  of  ten  asses,  de- 
eussis;  of  twenty,  vicessis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  cbntussxs,'' 
but  there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  dbvarius,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
asses,  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  (deni  ceris,  sc  asses),  marked  with 
the  letter  x. — Quinarius,  ^st  asses,  marked  v. — and  sBSTERTiuSy 
two  asses  and  a  half  {quasi  sbsquiterttos]^  commonly  marked 
by  the  letters  l.  l.  s.,  for  libra  libra  semis  ;  or  by  abbreviationy 
H.  s.,  and  often  called  absolutely  mnnius,  because  it  was  in  most 
frequent  use.^ 

The  impression  on  silver  coins'  was  usually,  on  one  side, 
carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts  {big^s  vel  qttadriga): 
whence  they  are  called  bioati  and  quadrioati,  sc.  twmmi,^  and 
on  the  reverse,  the  head  of  Roma  with  a  helmet 

On  some  silver  coins  were  marked  the  figure  of  Victory, 
hence  called  vigtoriati,  stamped  by  the  Clodian  law,'  of  the 
same  value  with  the  quinaHu 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii;  so  that 
at  first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of 
silver  at  that  time  in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  wa^ 
altered.  For  when  the  weight  of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius  as  before,  till  it  was  reduced 
to  one  ounce;  and  then  a  denarius  passed  for  sixteen  asses 
(except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it  continued  to  pass  for 
ten  asses,  at  least  under  the  republic,  for  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
it  appears  no  such  exception  was  made),^  a  quinarius  for  eight 
asses,  and  a  sestertius  for  four;  which  proportion  continued 
when  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.  Hence  argentum 
<Bre  solutum,  i.  e.  an  fl»  for  a  sestertius,  or  the  fourth  part^ 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was 
different  under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the 
republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value ;  libella,  worth  an 
as,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius  ;  sxmbella  (quasi  semilibetta\ 
worth  half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius, 
and  TERUNCius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius.  But  Cicero  puts 
the  libella  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  as  well  as  the  teruncius ;  ^'^ 
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Piiny  lays,*  tbot  sefen  yean  before  the  fint  Panic  war,  tbere 
waf  in  the  Roman  treasury  auri  pondo  xvi.  dcccx.,  argaUi 
pando^  xxii.  lxx.,  ei  in  numerato^  lxii.  lxxt.  cxxx.,  that  is,  16,810 
poundg  of  gold,  33,070  pounds  of  silTer,  and  in  ready  money, 
6,875,400  testertiiy  £50,660  :  15:7.  But  these  same  are  other- 
wise marked  Uius,  OMiri  pondo  xvi.  m.  dcccx.,  arffenii  xxii.  illxx., 

€f  m  mtmerato  lxil  lxxv.  m.  cccc. 

When  9€»tertium  neut  is  used,  pondo  is  undentood,  that  is, 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  settertiL* 

When  H.  8.  or  settertiwn  is  put  after  decern  millia  or  the  like^ 
it  is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  sestertiorump  and  stands  for  so 
many  sestertii,  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  decern  set- 
tertiOf  &c  But  sestertium^vrhen  joined  with  deciet  or  the  like, 
is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  singular,  and  is  a  compen- 
dious way  of  expressing  decies  centies  sestertiwn,  i.  e.  dedes  em- 
ium  vel  decies  centena  millia  sesterthtm  v.  sestertiorum. 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents;  tliBi» 
decern  millia  talentdm,  and  sestertium  bis  mimes  et  quctdrimgeih 
ties  are  equivalent  So  100  talents  and  600,000  denarii ; '  or  l»]r 
pounds,  LiBRiB  pondo,  i.  e.  pondere  in  the  ablative,  for  these 
words  are  often  joined,  as  we  say,  pounds  in  weight,  and  when 
PONDO  is  put  by  itself  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  for  a  pound  or 
pounds,  it  is  supposed  even  then,  by  the  best  critics,  to  be  in 
the  ablative,  and  to  have  libra  or  liora  understood.* 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  ivas 
worth  about  £3:4:7  sterling ;  the  talent,  nearly  J&193  :  15l 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummu 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckonod  to  have  been  worth  of  our  money 
one  penny  3}  farthings ;  a  quinarius  or  victoriatus  3d.  3^^.;  a 
nsNARius,  7d.  3q,;  the  aureus,  or  gold  coin.  Ids,  ]|dl ;  a  sn- 
TSRTiuH,  or  a  thousand  sestertii^  £8:1:  5^, — ten  sestertii,  If. 
Id,  l^q. — a  hundred  sestertii,  IQs,  id,  3^. — ten  sestertia,  or 
10,000  sestertii,  £80  :  14  :  7,— a  hundred  sestertia,  or  100,000 
sestertii, .f^Ol :  5  :  10, — 1000  sestertia,  or  decies  sestertiwn,  or 
decies  centena  millia  sestertium,  vel  nummum,  or  1,000,000 
sestertii,  £8,072  :  18  :  4,  sievX,^- centies,  vel  centies  b.  a.,  vel 
centies  centum  millia  sestertiorum,  or  10,000,000  sestertii^ 
£80,729  :  3  :  4,  sterl.—millies,  vel  millies  h.  s-,  £807,291 :  13 : 4, 
sterl. — millies  centies  h.  s.,  £888,020  :  16:8,  sterL  Hence  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  certain  instances  on  record  oi  Roman 
wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  miUies,  i.  e. 
£1,614,583  :  6  :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household  fumi- 
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ture,^  which  may  be  estimated  at  as  mudi  more.^  In  the  opinion 
of  CrassuSy  no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich  who  could  not 
maintain  an  army,  or  a  legion. — Seneca,  ter  miUies,  £2,421,875. 
— Pallas,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum.'^— Lentulnsr 
the  augur,  quater  tniUies,  £3,229,166  :  13  :  4~C.  Gaedlius 
Claudius  Isidorus,  although  he  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  for- 
tune in  the  civil  war,  left  by  his  will  4,116  slaves,  3,600  yoke 
of  oxen,  257,000  of  other  cattle ;  in  ready  money,  h.  s.  sexcen- 
ties,  £484,375.* 

Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  quater 
decies  miUies,  JC33,29 1,666  :  13  :  4.  He  left  in  legacies  to  the 
Roman  people,  i.e.  to  thepublic,  quadringenties,  £322,916 :  13 : 4, 
and  to  the  tribes  or  poor  citizens,'  tbicies  quinquie9,  jC28,255  : 
4:2.^  Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesies  ac  septies  millies, 
J621,796,875,  which  Caligula  lavbhed  away  in  less  than  one 
year.^  Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  sup- 
port the  commonwealth,  there  was  need  of  quadringerUies  miUies, 
X322,9 16,666  :  13  :  4,  an  immense  sum!  more  than  the  national 
debt  of  Britain  !^ 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  h.  s.  septUigeU" 
ties,  £565,104 :  3  :  4.» 

Caesar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed   1300  talents, 

JC25  1,875.    When,  after  his  praetorship,  he  set  out  for  Spain, 

he  IS  reported  to  have  said,  bis  millies  et  quingenties  sibi  deesse, 

ut  nihil  haberetf  L  e.  that  he  was  £2,018,229  :  3  :  4  worse  than 

nothing.      A  sum  hardly  credible !     When  he   first  entered 

Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the 

treasury  £1,095,979,^°  and  brought  into  it,  at  the  end  of  the  civil 

war,  above  £4,843,750  {ftmplius  sexies  millies).    He  is  said  to' 

have  purchased  the  friendship  of  Curio,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

civil  war,  by  a  bribe  of  sexcenties  sestertium,  £484,375,^^  and 

that  of  the  consul,  L.  Paulus,  the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  A.  U. 

704,  by  1 500  talents,  about  £290,625."*    Of  Curio,  Lncan  says, 

hie  vendidit  wrbem^  he  sold  the  city ;  venali  Curio  lingua.  Curio 

of  venal  eloquence,^^  and  Virgil,  as  it  is  thought^  vendidit  hie 

auro  patriam,  he  sold  his  native  country  for  gold.    But  this 

Curio  afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which  as  a  traitor  to  his 

country  he  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in  Africa.^*    Libras 

en  ncbile  eorpus  pascit  aves !  nvllo  contectus  cubio  busto,  Lucan. 

iv.  809. 

See !  where,  a  prey,  unburied  Curio  lies. 

To  every  fowl  that  wings  the  Libyan  skies.— Rotwe. 


1  Plin.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47.  5  tribabus  vel  wiebi.  Vesp.  16.  12  A  pp.  B.  C  ii.  443. 

2  alterum  tantuin.  6  Suet.   Aug.  oit.  Tac.  9  Pliu.  x!ixvi.  15.  s.24.  Piut.  Caes.   Pomp,    et 

3  Cic.   Off.  i.  8.  Plin.  Ann.  1. 8.  10  Pmt.Cas.App.B.C.  Snet.  Caes.  29. 
xxxiii.  10.   Tac.  Ana.  7  Suet.  CaL  37.  il.  43i.  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  M  Luc.  U%9. \s.x\N.. 
«ii.  53.xui.4JL  Sin    the    ye«r     1791,  11  Vel.UJS6.Ve\.P*U\\.  W  Wx^,.   H.xw  V\.'«ir».V. 

4  Sea.  Ben.  li.  S7.  Piiii.  when  tbia  iveik  was  48.  Dio.  si.  fiU.  \aX.     \^q.:c:\.  ^. 
ib,  jfirat  pBjbJifiied.-.-Siiet.      Mas*  ix.  I.  6. 
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Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Cnuur  was  killed,  owed 
auadrmgentiet^  £322,916  :  13  :  4,  which  he  paid  before  the 
kalends  of  April,  and  squandered  of  the  public  moneys  <effer> 
Hum  tpticM  miUitM,  £5,651,041  :  13 :  4.^ 

Cicero  at  first  charged  Verree  with  haying  plundered  the 
Sicilians  of  testertium  millie9y  but  afterwards  exacted  only  quad- 
ringeniies.^ 

Apicius  wasted  on  luxurious  living  sexcenHeg  sestertmm, 
£484,375 ;  Seneca  says,  sestertium  miUies  in  culmam  coagump- 
tit,  and  being  at  last  obliged  to  examine  the  atate  of  his  affain, 
found  that  he  had  remaining  only  setter  Hum  cenHes,  £80,729 : 3 :  4^ 
a  sum  which  he  thought  too  small  to  live  upon,  and  thereto 
ended  his  days  by  poison.' 

Pliny  say9,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  fulldrefls, 
jewels  to  the  value  of  quadragies  sestertium,  £38,291 :  13  :  4^  or 
as  others  read  the  passage,  quadringenHes  tettertium,  £32%916: 
13  :  4.^  Julius  Caesar  presented  Senrilia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Brutus,  with  a  pearl  worth  sexagies  tetterHo,  £48,417 :  Id 
Cleopatra,  at  a  feast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pearl  disBohed 
in  vinegar  worth  centies  h.  s.,  £80,789  :  3  :  4.  ClodiuB,  the  son 
of  ^^pus,  the  tragedian,  swallowed  one  worth  decies,  £8,078 : 
18  :  4.     C^igula  did  the  same.' 

A  single  dish  of  .Atlsop's  is  said  to  have  cost  a  hundred  sestet' 
tia,  £807  :  5  :  10.^  Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  ceniies  h.  s., 
£80^729  :  3  :  4,  and  Heliogabalus,  tricies  h.  s.,  £24,218  :  15.^ 
The  ordinary  expense  of  Lucullus  for  a  supper  in  the  hall  of 
Apollo,  was  50,000  drachnue,  £1,614  :  11  :  8.^ 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes  very 
expensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him  h.  s.  di* 
cies,  £807  :  5  :  10 ;  and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  t>or- 
rowed  money,  for  h.  s.  xxxv.  i.  e.  tricies  quinquies,  i^8,255  : 4 : 
2.^  This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  tribune  M.  Livios 
Drusus,  who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook 
him,  answered,  **  If  you  have  any  skiU,  contrive  it  rather  so, 
that  all  the  world  may  see  what  1  am  doing.'' ^° 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  h.  s.  gcccxxxvu^ 
£358,786  :  2  :  9.^  Domitius  estimated  his  house  at  sexagia 
sestertia,  i.  e.  £48,437  :  10.  The  house  of  Clodius  cost  cerUiei 
et  guadragies  octies,  £1 19,479.^ 

The  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  h.  s^ 
£32,291  :  13  :  4,  and  the  fish  of  Lucullus  for  the  same  sum." 

The  house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julias 

1  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  37.  y.  4.    4  Plin.  x.  35.  •.  57.  xxxv.  18.  10  Veil.  Pat.  iL  II. 
xii-  5.                              6  SiMt.C«L34.Ccs.50.    7  Sen.  Heir.  9.  Lad  jr.    II  Cic.  Att  i.  13. 

2  Ce&  5.  Act.Ver.  18.     Plin.  ib.  Maorob.  Sat.     87.  18  V«L  Max   ix.  L  5. 
S  Sen.  Gmb.  HeW.  10.     \\.  l^.VvX.tllvi..  Vx.  \^  %  Pint.  Loral.  Plin.  zxxri.  15.  a.  M> 

Mart.  Ui.  ZSL  D'lO.  U'u.     %.  Hoi.&al.\\.^.^aA.    ^  V\W^^\.^SKyvv  «l.    18  Plin.  U.  M,  £5. 
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Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  been  bina  miUia  nummum,  £16:2:11. 
That  of  Coeliits  was  xxx  millia  nummum,  £242  :  3  :  9,  and 
thoug;ht  high.^ 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years. 
The  house  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  7^ 
myriads  of  drachnuB,  £2,421  :  17  :  6,  was,  not  long  after, 
purchased  by  Lucullus  for  50  myriads,  and  200  drachnus^ 
£16,152  :  5  :  10.» 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  consulship 
ivas  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Home,  in  the  space  of  35  years 
was  not  in  the  hundredth  rank.^  The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being 
burned  by  the  malice  of  his  slaves,  he  lost  h.  s.  millies, 
£807,291  :  13  :  4.  The  golden  house  ^  of  Nero  must  have  cost 
an  immense  sum,  since  Otho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it 
qimgenties  h.  s.,  £403,645  :  16  :  8.' 

THE  INTEREST  OF  MONEY. 

The  interest  of  money  was  called  fcenus,  vel  fenus  ;  or  usura, 
fructuB,  merces,  vel  impendium ;  the  capital,  caput,  or  sors ;  also 
FOENus,  which  is  put  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest.^ 

When  one  as  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred,  it 
was  called  usura  centesima,  because  in  a  hundred  luonths  the 
interest  equalled  the  capital ;  or  asses  usur^  Tliis  we  call  12 
per  cent  per  annum,^  which  was  usually  the  legal  interest  at 
Ilome,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the 
first  emperors.  Sometimes  the  double  of  this  was  exacted,  biruB 
centesinuBf  24  per  cent.,  and  even  48  per  cent.,  quaterruB  centesi- 
nuB.  Horace  mentions  one  who  demanded  60  per  cent. ;  quinas 
hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat,  i.  e.  quintuplices  usuras  exigit,  vel 
quinis  centesimis  foenerat^  he  deducts  from  the  capital  sum  five 
common  interests.^ 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the 
capital,  and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  ceniesinuB 
re/iovcddBj  or  AVKTOC18VIIJ8  anniversarius^  compound  interest;  if 
not,  centesinuB  perpetuce  ;  or  fosnus  perpetnuni? 

UsuRiB  semisses,  six  per  cent. ;  irientes,  four  per  cent. ;  quad- 
rantes,  three  per  cent.;  besses,  eight  per  cent.,  &c. ;  usitr^s  legi- 
.  tinuB  vel  licitcB,  legal  interest ;  illicitdB  vel  iUegitimcey  illegal'" 

Usura  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  fcrnus  in  the 
singular. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  one 
per  cent,  fcenus  ungiarium  vel  uncia  usur.^  (see  lex  duilia 

1  Saet  Cass.  38.  Cic.  4  anrea  domut.  here  vel  mntiuri,  Plin.    9  Cic.  Att.  r. -21. 
C«el.  7.  £  Plin.  ib.  Ep.  x.  6:2.  r.  S5.  orn-    10  Oirest.etSuet.  Aat;. 

2  Plat.  Mar.  6  Tac.  A  nn.  Ti.  17.  G!c.  tesimat  compntare,  ix.      39.   Cic.  A.U..  v<.  \.^ 

3  cifatetimam       looom  AU.  i.  12.  ▼.  21.  tU  1,  28.                                       ¥«%.'«. \>&. 
noil     obtinnit,      Piin.  2.  8  Sal  \.^.\\.iy\t.>I«t. 

xxxvi  lb.  t.  St,  7  dnodeois  astibus  de«      i\\.  10.  Kvv.  v\.  l, 
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M.bNiA),  wiiich  some  make  the  same  with  usura  ceniesima ;  re- 
duced, A.  U.  408,  to  one>hali^  focnus  bbmunciariun  ;  ^  but  these, 
and  other  regulations,  were  eluded  by  the  art  of  the  usurers.^ 
After  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.U.  725,  the  interest 
of  money  at  Home  fell  from  12  to  4  per  cent.^ 

Professed  bankers  or  money-lenders  were  also  called  mbnsaru 
vel  trapezittPy  argbntarii,  nummularii^  vel  coUybisUs^  sometimes 
appointed  by  the  public.^ 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  pecwaiam 
alicui  ▼.  apud  aliquem  occupare,  ponere,  coilocccre,  &c. ;  when  he 
called  it  in,  relegere,^ 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention  of  a 
banker,^  whose  account-books  of  debtor  and  creditor^  were 
kept  with  great  care  ;  hence  ucceptum  refhre,  and  among  later 
writers,  acceptianferre,  to  mark  on  the  debtor  side,  as  received; 
ACCBPTiLATio,  a  foHu  of  freeing  one  from  an  obligation  without 
payment :  expensum  ferre,  to  mark  down  on  the  creditor  side, 
as  paid  or  given  away ;  expensi  kUio,  the  act  of  doing  so ;  ratio 
accepti  atque  expensi  inter  nos  convenit,  our  accounts  ag^ree ;  in 
ratUmem  inducere  vel  in  tahulis  rationem  scribere^  to  state  an 
account.  And  because  this  was  done  by  writing  down  the  sum 
and  subscribing  the  person's  name  in  the  bankers  books,  hence 
scribere  nummos  alicui^  i.  e.  se  per  scriptum  v.  chirographum 
obligare  ut  solvate  to  promise  to  pay ;  ®  rationem  accepti  scribere^ 
to  borrow ;  rescribere^  to  pay,  or  to  pay  back  what  one  has  re- 
ceived ;  so,  perscribere,  to  order  to  pay ;  whence  perscriptio, 
an  assignment  or  an  order  on  a  banker.^  Hence  also  nomen  is 
put  for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an  article  of  an 
account.  Nomina /(zcere,  to  contract  debt,  to  give  security  for 
payment,  by  subscribing  the  sum  in  a  banker's  books,  or  to 
accept  such  security ;  exigere,  to  demand  payment.  So,  appd- 
tare  de  nomine,  dissolvere,  to  discharge,  to  pay ;  soltyere,  expioh 
gere,  explicare,  expedite  ;  ^"  transcribere  nomina  in  aiioSy  to  lend 
money  in  the  name  of  others ;  pectmia  ei  est  in  nominibus,  is  on 
loan  ;  in  codicis  extrema  cera  nomen  infimum  inflagitiosa  liturd, 
the  last  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefully  blotted; 
rationum  nomina,  articles  of  accounts  ;^^  in  tabulas  nomen  referre^ 
to  enter  a  sum  received ;  multis  Verri  nominibus  acceptum  re- 
ferre,  to  mark  doivn  on  the  debtor  side  many  articles  or  sums 
received  from  Verres ;  hinc  ratio  cum  Curtiis,  multis  nominibus^ 

1  Tac.  Ann.  vl  16.  Liv.  5  Hor.  Ep.  2.  nit.  Cic.  eepti  ct  expensi ;  mmi*      Or.  {.  58.  Phil.  ▼.  4. 
▼ii.  'i27.  Fiacc.  21.  Ver.  L  36.  sas  ratiunes,  ib.  it  Cie.  10  Sen    Ben.  i.  1.  Ck. 

2  (oencratores.  Cic.  Att.  6  Cic.  Case.  6.  in  Toro,  8  Piaut.  Most.  i.  3.  14fi.  Oft'-  iii.  14.  Fam.  rii. 
vi.  1.  Oft*,  ii.  24,23.  et  dc  mntsz  sciiptura,  A  sin.  iu  4.  34.  Cic.  SKl.  Vrrr.  i.  10.  FUuc 
Sai.  Cat.  33.  Liv.  viii.  mai;is    quara    ex  area  Ver.  i.  42.                           28.  Att.  ▼.   29.  ri.  2. 

Vi.  xxtv.  7.  41.  doinoqiie,  vel  cista  pe-  9  Plant  True.  ir.  2.  36.      ziii.  29.  zri.  61.  PUat* 

8  Dio,  ii.  21.  cnn'u       TvnTnvTukvVwt,      Tur.  Phorm.  ▼.  7.  29,      Cist.  i.  S.  41. 

4  LiV,  vll.  21.xxiii.2J.      Don.  Ter.  KApV^U.  u.     "Xtt.  Ww.'S»».V.\\.%.  •;«.    11  Liv.  znv.   7.  ^c 
.S|.«t.  Air--.  2— 4.  Cic.      4.13.  Cvc.  KVV.\m.u\V.Vi,V>.     t^v.'^.Vwr.  i.  W.  JV- 
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quorum  in  tabulis  iste  habet  nuUum,  i.  e.  Curtiis  nihil  expensum 
ttilit  Verves,  Hence  Cicero,  pleading  against  Veires,  often 
says,  RBCiTA  NOMINA,  i.  e.  reSypersoncut,  causcu,  in  quas  iUe  out 
quibus  expensum  tulit,  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of 
an  account;  certis  nominibus  pecuniam  debere,  on  certun  ac- 
counts ;^  non  refertparva  nomina  in  codices,  small  sums ;  midiis 
nominibus  versuram  ab  aliquo  facere,  to  borrow  many  sums  to 
pay  another ;  perrmdta  norhina,  many  articles,  likewise  for  a 
debtor ;  ego  bonum  nomen  existimor,  a  good  debtor,  one  to  be 
trusted;  optima  nomina  non  appeUando  fiunt  mala^  bono  nomine 
ceiitesimis  contentus  erat,  non  bonoquatemascentesimassperabau 
lie  was  satisfied  with  12  per  cent  tmm  a  good  debtor,  he  looked 
for  48  from  a  bad ;  nomina  sectatur  Hronum,  i.  e.  ut  debitares 
faciat  venaiur,  seeks  to  lend  to  minors,  a  thing  forbidden  by 
law ;  cantos  nominibus  certis  expendere  nummos,  i.  e.  sub  chiro" 
grapho  bonis  nominibus  yel  debiUmbus  darCy  to  lend  on  security 
to  good  debtors ;  locare  nomen  sponsu  improbo,  to  become  surety 
with  an  intention  to  deceive.* 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends,, 
hence  called  tristbs,  and  cblbres,  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to 
be  demanded  were  marked  was  called  calendarium.^ 

ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LE.VGTH. 

The  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits,  paces, 
stadia,  and  miles. 

The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  their  names  of  mea- 
sure chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body.  Digitus,  a  digit, 
or  finger's  breadth ;  pollex,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an  inch ;  pal- 
Mvs,  a  hand's  breadth,  a  palm,  equal  to  (=:)  4  digiti,  or  three 
inches;  pes,  a  foot,  =:  16  dibits  or  12  inches;  palmipes,  a  foot 
and  a  hand's  breadth ;  cubitus  vel  ulna,  a  cubit,  from  the  tip  of 
the  elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger, 
=  1^  foot,  the  fourth  part  of  a  well-proportioned  man's  stature ; 
PAssus,  a  pace,  =  5  feet,  including  a  double  step,  or  the  space 
from  the  place  where  the  foot  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  set 
down,  the  double  of  an  ordinary  pace,  gradus  vel  gressus,  A 
pole  ten  feet  long  '  was  called  pertica,  a  perch.^  'i'he  £nglish 
perch  or  pole  is  16^  feet ;  una  pertica  Iractare,  to  measure  with 
the  same  ell,  to  treat  in  the  same  manner.^ 

Each  foot  (pes)  was  divided  into  4  palmi  or  hand-breadths, 
l^poUices  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  digiti  or  finger-breadths. 
Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns ;  ^  but  the 

1  Cic.  Quinet.  11.  V«r.  3  Phaedr.  i.  16.  Ck.  At.  Sen.  Ben.  i.  2.  rii.  10.    7  Plin.  En.  viii.  1, 
LdO.  AacGie.  r.  HI.  Hor.  Sat  i.  8.  Ep.  14  87.                       %  Vw«i«\  v«'^\«.^^x<i^^^. 

2  Gic  Rum.  Com.   I.  10.  Ep.  ii.  1. 105.  6  decempe^                     4«  K«VMt>^«\.'l. 
Ver.  ii  5.  76.  Faia.  v.  4  Hor.  SaX.   i.   3.   E7.  ti  q\u»\  dqiuca^  %  xwt' 
H.V^lHW.i.7.  Or,   Rem.    Am.   561.      Undo. 
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English  moke  their  inch  only  three  barley-corns.  The  foot  was 
also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated  from  the  diyisionsof 
the  Roman  as ;  thus,  dodrans  vel  spithama,  9  poUices,  or  uneue, 
inches.^ 

A  cubit  (cubitus,  y.  -tfm)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
(sesquipes),  2  spithama,  6  palmi,  18  pollices^  or  f64i  digiti.  Pas- 
suSy  a  pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet ;  125  p<issus^  or  635 
feet,  made  a  stadium  or  furlong ;  and  8  stadia^  or  1000  paces, 
or  5000  feet,  a  mile  (milliarium,  vel  -re  ;  Tel  mili»b,  bc  passus 
V,  passuum),* 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  parasanga  ;  and  2 
parasangs,  schsnos  ;  but  others  differ.^ 

The  Roman  acre  (juqerum)  contained  240  feet  in  length  and 
1 20  in  breadth  ;  that  is,  28,800  square  feet^ 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  guADRATus,  consisting  of 
120  feet  square  Cactus,  in  ^uo  boves  agerentur  cum  aratro  uao 
impetu  justo  yel  proielo,  i.  e.  into  iractu  yel  tenore,  at  one 
stretch,  without  stopping  or  turning;  non  strigoiites,  \rithoQt 
resting).  Actus  ijuadratus  uNoigus  fiutur  pedibus  cxx.  Hoc 
duplicatum  facit  jugerum,  et  ab  eo,  quod  erat  junctum,  noma 
jugtri  usurpavit,  Jugum  vocabatur,  quod  uno  jugo  bourn  m  die 
exarari  posset,^ 

An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet,  in 
length,  and  four  poles,  or  66  feet,  in  breadth.  The  Scottish  acre 
is  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  larger. 

The  jugbrum  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as  ;  Iieoce 
uncia  agri,  the  twelfth  part  of  an  acre.^ 

ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

The  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Romaa 
authors  is  the  amphora,^  called  also  quadrantal  or  cadus,  and  by 
the  Greeks  metreta  or  ceramium,  a  cubic  foot,  containing  S 
urncB,  3  modii,  8  congii,  48  sextarii,  and  96  liemintB  or  cotyh. 
But  the  Attic  amphora  ^  contained  2  umce,  and  72  sextariL 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  9  gallons  English,  and  the 
sextarius  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutdikin  and 
a  half  Scottish. 

A  sextarius  contained  2  heminas,  4  quartarii,  8  acetabula,  anil 
12  cynthi,  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the  Rooiao 
as;  thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  sextantes^  quadreoUeSf 
trientes,  &c.  according  to  tlie  number  of  cyathi  which  they 
contained.^ 

J  Soet.  Aug.  79.  PUn.      t.\Q.%u.U.  b.  49.    Sen.  Ep.   SI.      tu      •}«•      mush* 

▼ii.  2.  4  Qu:\ncU\.\^A%.N«.T.     Wvvdx.  Ut.  6.  V.  C*l.      ntriene  fenaor, ^M* 

8  Cic.  CoBC.  10.  AU.  m.      K.  1^.  \.  \«.  \.  V^:vei.     '«.\.  VNvr.Y.m^.  \.     Im  ansb. 

4.  Gell.  i.  16.  Plin.  Vu      xvVu.^i,  &e.  \^         ^^,     ^         ^  — )iw%x«  "«MiirtU. 

%3.  5  Don.  let.  ?^xoTf».  ^.   ^  N  w.'w.  »i.  »..\. W  ^xwov^^i^ 

a  Herudot.  K.  16.  TUn.      3.  36.VVin.xVtt\.*.V'»»   1  «».*V'<*^«v  ^"^  'VwA. 
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A  cyathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once. 
It  contained  4  ligukB  Tel  lingvlcs,  or  cochlearia,  spoonfuls.^ 

CoNGius,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  was  equal  to  a  cubic  half 
foot,  or  to  6  sextarii.  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine  used 
anciently  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  men 
among  the  people.  Hence  congiarium,  a  gratuity  or  largess  of 
money,  com,  or  oil,  given  to  the  people,  chiefly  by  the  emper- 
ors, or  privately  to  an  individual.^ 

A  gi'atuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  donativum,  sometimes 
also  coNGiARiuM.^  The  congiaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  small* 
ness,  used  to  be  called  hbminaria.^ 

The  weight  of  rain-water  contained  in  an  amphora  was  80 
Boman  pounds,  in  a  congius  10  pounds,  and  in  a  sextarius  1 
pound  8  ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans  was 
the  cuLEus,  containing  80  amphorae. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  Ciecuous  usually  yielded  7  culei  of  wine 
an  acre,  i.  e.  143  gallons  3}  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vineyard 
300  nummi,  or  75  denarii,  each  culeus^  i.  e.  £2  :  8  :  5^,  about  a 
halfpenny  the  English  pint.' 

MoDius  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry,  the  third  part 
of  a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A  modius 
<»f  Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  20  librm.  Five  modii  of  wheat 
used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre,  six  of  barley  and  beans,  and  three 
frf  pease.     8ix-  modii  were  called  mbdibinus,  vel  -«m,  an  Attic 


measure.^ 


ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITING. 

Men  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of 
alphabetic  character:^.  The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a  constant 
mark  of  civilization.  Before  the  invention  of  this  art,  men 
employed  various  methods  to  preserve  the  memory  of  important 
events,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  those  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising 
altars  or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting  games  and 
festivals,  and^  what  was  most  universal,  by  historical  songs.^ 

The  first  attempt  towards  the  representation  of  thought  was 
the  painting  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,  the 
ligure  of  one  man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  of 
another  with  a  deadly  weapon  standing  over  him.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice  of 
it  to  their  emperor  Montezuma,  by  sending  him  a  large  cloth, 
on  which  was  painted  every  thing  they  had  seen. 


1  GolameK  xli.  n.PUn.      1.  Att.  x.  7.  Tac  Ann.      Plin.  Van.  UX\c.  K\.V,      Vvx.'i.        ...  .  „.  ^^^ 
,x.  ^.  Mart.  «Jr.  liO.        xlii.  31.  Suet.  C«i.  27.      kt\.  8.  Tac.  Ann.  xS\.    ^  VVmu  "«'^^-^''^\:„  ^v. 

2  LiiT'txr.  8£,  xxxfil.     S8.  Aug.  42.  Tib.  20.      41.  Cwt.  f \.  'U  '^^^**^*J^'^^ 

J^J.  H.  iS.  Fam.  VI.,.    3  duel.  Cal.  46.  Nfr.  7.    5  FUn  xW  4.  V.oWm«V    1    ^»*-  ^Vox-^**^ 
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The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols  called 
hieroglyphics  (from  h^og,  sacred,  and  yT^v^a,  to  carve),  whereby 
they  represented  several  things  by  one  figure.  The  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians  contended  al^ut  the  honour  of  having  invented 
letters.^ 

Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece 
near  1500  years  before  Christ,  then  only  sixteen  in  number,  «, 
/8,  y,  J,  I,  /,  X,  X,  /tt,  y,  o,  «•,  g,  a,  t,  t/.  To  these,  four  were  added 
by  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  fi,  ^  ^,  jc'i  ^ 
four  aftenvards  by  Simonides,  £,  n,  \//,  a,^ 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from  Greece. 
Tlie  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  of  the  same  form  with  the 
Greek.' 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  firora  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  most  horiaontally.  Some 
from  the  right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  &c  Some 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  alternately,  like  cattle 
ploughing,  as  the  ancient  Greeks ;  hence  this  manner  of  wTiting 
was  called  fiovar^o^nlov.   But  most,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right 

Th?  most  ancient  materials  for  writing  were  stones  and  bricks. 
Thus  the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  and  the  laws  of 
Moses ;  then  plates  of  brass,^  or  of  lead,  and  wooden  tablets.' 
On  these  all  public  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved.^  At 
the  art  of  ^vriting  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it 
behoved  the  materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were 
used,  as  appears  from  ancient  marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the 
leaves,  or  inner  bark  (liber)  of  trees;  whence  leaves  of  paper 
{char t(B,  folia y  vel  plagulce)^  and  liber,  a  book.  The  leaves  of 
trees  are  still  used  for  writing  by  several  nations  of  India. 
Afterwards  linen,^  and  tables  covered  with  wax  were  used. 
About  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  paper  first  began  to  be 
manufactured  from  an  Egyptian  plant  or  reed,  called  paptkus, 
vel  'Um,  whence  our  word  paper,  or  biblos,  whence  /3/€Aoff,  a 
book. 

The  papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several  coats 
or  skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they  separated 
with  a  needle.  One  of  these  membranes  {philyr(B  vel  scheda) 
was  spread  on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  placed  above  it 
across.  The  one  was  called  stamen,  and  the  other  subtemen^  as 
the  warp  and  the  woof  in  a  web.  Being  moistened  with  the 
muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  sewed  instead  of  glue,  they 
were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that  dried  in  the  sun.     Then 

I  Tac.  Ann.  x\,  14.1<uc     P\w.  y\\.  5^.  txiTw.  \.  \i*Tj!u  tx»\\..    6  CSc.  Font.  14.  Ur.  rU 

iii.  £20.  Plin.  rii.  56.        4  Joseph*  ^^^*  5^^* ''•     ^.io»-^w-Vl.  %vV';y^Pu.64.  Hor. 

«  H7g.jrnb.277.Hcrod.       4.  T«*.    Anw.  \\.   «4.  t)  Xwwifc,  «ji..%.>\'xt.     ^.>.'^Yi. 
r.  M:p1I„.vU.MS.  ..67.      \v.  *3.  -Luv.  Vx.  «2>.      Nxx.  V.  "SfiR.  Si^W  >x.  1  \.v,.-«.v\V^ 
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these  sheets,^  thus  prepared,  were  joined  togfether,  end  to  end, 
but  never  more  than  twenty  in  what  was  called  one  scapus,  or 
roU.^    The  sheets  were  of  di/lwent  size  and  quality. 

Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar  or 
some  other  animal;  hence  charta  dentata^  smooth,  polished.' 
The  finest  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after  Augustus,  augusta 
regia ;  the  next  liviana  ;  the  third  hibratica,  which  used  an- 
ciently to  be  the  name  of  the  finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to 
the  sacred  volumes.  The  emperor  Claudius  introduced  some 
alteration,  so  that  the  finest  paper  after  him  was  called  claudia. 
The  inferior  kinds  were  called  Amphitheatrica,  Saitica,  Leneo- 
tica,  from  places  in  Egypt  where  paper  was  made ;  and  fanni- 
ANA,  from  Fannius,  who  had  a  noted  manufactory  ^  for  dressing 
Egyptian  paper  at  Rome,' 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers  (Jnvolucra  vel  seges* 
tria,  sing,  -e)  was  called  bmporbtica,  because  used  chiefly  by 
merchants  for  packing  goods;  coarse  and  spongy  paper,  scabra 
BiBULAQUE.'^  f^no  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  macro- 
coLLA,  sc  charta,  as  we  say  royal  or  imperial  paper,  and  any 
thing  written  on  it  macrocollum,  sc.  volumenJ 

Tne  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  library, 
the  use  of  parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for  writing, 
was  discovered  at  Pergamus,  hence  called  pbroamena,  sc.  charta^ 
vel  mbmbrana,  parchment  Hence  also  Cicero  calls  his  four 
books  of  Academics,  quatuor  h^Btpatii  i.  e.  libri  e  membranis 
facti.  Some  read  h^Oi^ott^  i.  e.  pelies,  by  a  metonymy,  for  libri 
peUibus  tectiy  vel  in  pelUbti9  scripti^  Diphthera  Jovis  is  the 
register  book  of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of. the  goat  Amalthea, 
by  whose  milk  he  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the 
poets  to  have  written  down  the  actions  of  men.     Whence  the 

Kroverb,  diphtheram  sero  Jupiter  inspexit,  Jupiter  is  long  before 
e  punish ;  and  antiquiora  diphthera^    To  this  Plautus  beauti- 
fully alludes,  Rud.  Prol.  21. 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parchment ;  of  calves, 
VBLLUM.^*'  Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are 
written  on  parchment,  few  on  the  papyrus. . 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  empire  being  stopped,  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  the  papyrus  ceased.  The  art  of  making  pnper  from  cotton 
or  silk  ^^  was  invented  in  the  East  about  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century ;  aud,  ia  imitation  of  it,  from  linen  ra;^  vcv  ^2cv^ 


1  plasaUBvelMkflte.     5  F/in.  ib.  85.xv\.8.  V\\.\^.  K*W/w«^ 
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fourteenth  oeniury.  Coarse  bruwn  paper  was  first  nuunulaclaPi 
io  Eugland,  A.  U.  1588;  for  writing  and  printinf^,  A.  U.  I69( 
before  which  time  about  £100,000  are  said  to  have  been  pa 
annually  for  these  articles  to  France  and  Holland. 

The  instrument  used  for  writin|r  on  waxen     ^ — ^ 
tables,  the  leaves  or  bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brass     \  / 
or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pencil,  with  a  sharp 
point,  called  sttlcs,  or  geaphium.     Hence  stylo        | 
abttineo,  I  forbear  writing.^    On  paper  or  parch- 
ment, a  reed  sharpened  and  split  in  the  point, 
like  our  pens,  called  calamus,  ABUiiDO,^te/ti  rel 
carnia,  which  they  dipped  in  ink,'  as  we  do  our        | 
pens.^ 

Skpia,  the  cuttle-fish,  is  put  for  ink ;  because, 
when  afraid  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black 
matter  to  conceal  itsefi*,  wliich  the  Romans  some- 
times used  for  ink.* 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans 
were  tablets  covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parch-  I 
lueot.  Their  stylus  was  broad  at  one  end;  so  ^ 
that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any  thing,  they  tomed  ll 
stylus,  and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  that  thi 
might  write  on  it  anew.  Hence  saepe  stytum  vertas,  make  fri 
quent  corrections.^ 

An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  the 
tables,  for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations;  and  wbc 
any  thing  appeared  sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  e 
paper  or  parchment^  and  published.** 

it  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables  thi 
on  paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dippii 
the  reed  in  ink.^ 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  workii 
with  a  file  (linue  labor) ;  hence  opus  limare,  to  polish  ;  Umm 
dt  aliquo,  to  lop  off  redundancies ;  supremam  limam  operiri,  l 
wait  the  last  polish  ;  lima  mordacius  tdi,  to  correct  mure  car 
fully ;  ^  liber  rasus  lima  titnici,  poli:«hed  by  the  correction  of 
friend ;  ultima  lima  defuit  meis  scriptis,  i.  e.  sumina  manits  ope 
defuity  vel  non  imposita  est,  the  last  hand  was  not  put  to  tl 
work,  it  was  not  finished;  metaph.  vel  translat.  a  piciura,  qw: 
ma/itis  complet  atgue  ornat  suprema  ;  or  of  beating  on  on  anvil 
tlius,  et  male  tornatos  (some  re&d  formatos)  incudi  reddere  versu 
to  alter,  to  correct ;  ^  una  opere  eandem  incvdem  diem  noctemqt 
lundtre^  to  be  always  teaching  the  same  thing;  ablatum  medi\ 

I   Vrtn.  Ep.  vii.  21.  Hor.  krU  V.  \4G.Y\mi.    t  Wi-Xx.^."!.                     ^  Hor.  Art.  P.  Wl-C 
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}pus  est  incudibuu  iUud^  the  work  was  pablished  in  an  imperfect 
fitate.^ 

The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper,  or 
parchment {charta deletitia),  called  palimpsestos'  yel palinxestus,* 
on  which  they  might  easily  erase  *  what  was  written,  and  write 
it  anew.      But  it  seems  this  miu^ht  have  been  done  on  any 

f parchment.'    lliey  sometimes  varied  the  expression  by  inter- 
ining.® 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books  (advbrsaria),  in  which 
they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any  thing,  that  it  might 
not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a  fair  copy ;  of  an  ac- 
count, for  instance,  or  of  any  deed.^  Hence  referre  in  adversO' 
ria,  to  take  a  memorandum  of  a  thing. 

The  Romans  commonly  ^vrote  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment, and  always  joined  ^  one  sheet' 
to  the  end  of  another,  till  they  finish- 
ed what  they  had  to  write,  and  then 
rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  staff; 
hence  volumrn,  a  volume  or  scrolL 
Evolvere  librum,  to  open  a  book  to 
read ;  animi  sui  complicatam  notionem 
evolvere,  to  unfold,  to  explain  tlie  complicated  conceptions  of 
his  mind.^" 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume,  so 
that  usually  in  a  work  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes  as 
of  books.  Thus,  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses, 
mutata  terguinque  voluminafomuB,  thrice  five  volumes.^  When 
tlie  book  was  long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes; 
thus,  sTUDiosi  tre9,  i.  e.  three  books  on  Rhetoric,  in  sex  volttmina 
propter  amplitudinem  divisi,  divided,  on  account  of  their  size, 
into  six  volumes.  Sometimes  a  work,  consisting  of  many  books^ 
was  contained  in  one  volume ;  thus,  Homerua  totus  in  uno  volu- 
mine,  i.  e.  forty-eight  books.  Hence  annosa  votumina  vatum^ 
aged  books ;  per ag ere  volumina,  to  compose.^ 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sides  ^ 
of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  caUed  opistographus,  vel  -on, 
i.  e.  scriptus  et  in  tergo  {ex  ox/^^ty,  a  tergo,  et  y^a^v,  scribo% 
in  charta  aversa,^*  in  very  small  diaracters.^* 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss^  of  wood, 
bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  outside,  for 
security  and  omament,^^  called  uhbilicus,  from  its  resemblance 

I  Ov.  ibid.  29.  Cic.  Or.  P.88B.  10  Cir.  Tase.  i.  II.  Top.  M  in  ntraqae  pagina. 

ii.39.  6  taprMcrtptio,     Plin.  9.  Oft.  Ui.  19.  14  Jar.  i.  1.  6.  Mart. 

8  a  vtJUr,  rarstu,  et  Ep.  ru.  18.  11  Tritl.  L  1.  117.  Cie.     viiL  88. 

f««,  rado.  7  at  ex  iis  joatc  tabal*  Tum.  iif.  8.  Att.  ir.  10.  15  inia«UM\<Bo&k>  w..\v> 

8a(«M,rado.  confioarantor,  Cie.  Rot.  Fam.  &vl.  11.                    \AT>g^yCa^.'^^ 

5  Mart.   «ir.    y.    Cfc.    «  a^lminabanU  L  W.  D.  &  \i*p.i.  \^    V^  »^     «»w^'t^'«««^ 

F»m.rii.ia.HmArU    9  MlTedii.  Hot.  Up.  u.  \.  *)£&.  «i\  5kTW.N»sa. 
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to  that  part  of  the  haiiiBn  body ;  hence  ad  mnbiUaim  addMUn, 
tabring  to  a  coccliuion,  b)  finish;  ad  umbUieoa  pervaurt,  to 
come  to  Uio  condiuiou.  Same  tuppoM  Ihis  arnamant  to  Iutb 
been  plaued  in  the  middle  of  the  roll,'  but  othera,  at  the  end  tl 
the  atick  ■  on  which  the  book  nas  rolled,  or  rather  at  both  endi, 
called  coanu ;  hence  ire  usually  find  umbilici  in  the  plnr. ;  and 
in  SJtatius,'  ii'ni*  tanbilieii  decoraau  liber.  Umboiicus  is  alw 
put  for  the  centre  of  any  thine,  as  navel  in  Engliifa  ;  fbiB, 
Delphi  ambilieut  GruKix,  Delphi,  the  centre  of  Greece;  orbit 
terranm ;  *  CtttJlim  laau,  in  qm  fuctvet  iimla,  JRaiim  unUfc 
eta,  the  lalce  of  Cutilia,  in  which  an  island  floats,  the  centre  of 
Italy ;  and  for  a  shell  or  pebble.' 

The  Knmans  usually  carried  with  tbtm,  nherever  tfaey  wMt, 
small  writing'  tablei,  oiled  rnanxARat,  vel  'id,*  by  Homa, 
Tjusiur ;  hence  said  to  hiiTe  been  in  use  before  the  time  of  lb* 
Trojan  war,  on  which  the;  marked  down  any  thing  that  oc- 
curred, either  with  their  own  hand,  or  by  means  of  a  iliT^ 
called,  from  his  office,  noTAaina,  or  ' 

The  puffiilarti  were  of  an  ob- 
long form,  made  of  citron  or  box 
wood,  or  iTory,  also  of  parchment, 
covered  with  cotonred  or  white 
wax,'  containing  two  leaves,* 
three,  four,  five,  or  more,'"  with  a 
■wall  margin  laised  all  round. 
They  wrote  on  them"  with  a 
stylus,  hence  ceris  et  stylo  incum- 
bere,  for  in  pugiUatibua  sctibere, 
remiticre  tli/lum,  to  give  over  ( 
writing'" 

As  Uie  Romans  never  wore  & 
snord  or  dagger  in  tlie  city,  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  provn- 
cation,  used  the  qraphium  or  stylus  as  a  weapon,"  nhii:h  the; 
•carried  In  a,  case.^'  Hence  probably  the  ttiUUo  of  the  laodem 
Italians. 

Wltat  a  pecGon  wrote  with  his  own  hand  was  called  chiroori 
FHUs,  vel  -mn,  which  also  lignifies  one's  hand  or  liand-tfriting. 
Versos  ipsius  chirographo  icripH,  verses  written  with  his  own 
hand ;  chiTographum  aiicujut  imilari,  to  imitate  the  hand- 
writing of  any  one."     But  chirographvm  commonly  signifies  a 


1.  It,  7.  cni4ilarU,  ¥*J  m^ 
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bond  or  obligntion,  wliich  a  person  wrote  or  lubcRribed  with  Itin 
uwn  hand,  and  Mnled  with  his  rin^.>  When  the  obligntion  wns 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it  kept  by  each,  m  be- 
tween an  iindertnlier  and  his  employer,  &c,  it  \v,il  called  itn- 
aaiFH*.  -us,  vel -tun,  which  isabo  put  for  a  passport  or  furlou)i;li,' 

A  place  where  paper  and  initruments  for  writing,  or  books, 
were  kept,  was  called  BcaiNiuM  vel  cai>sa,  an  escritoir,  n  box  or 
rase  (arcula  vel  locuha),  commonly  narried  by  a  slave,  who 
attended  boys  of  rank  to  school,  called  capiibius,  or  LiBH*Biua, 
toiiether  with  the  private  instructor,  p.«D«Qoaua;'  also  for  the 
nioit  part  of  servile  condition,  distinguished  fVora  the  public 
teacher,  culled  PHtCBpron,  doctor,  tbI  maoistbr,*  hut  not  pro- 
perly DOHiNus,  unless  used  as  n  title  of  civility,  as  it  sometimes 
wai,  especially  to  a  person  whose  name  vros  unknown  or  forgot- 
ten, OS  Sir  among  US;  thus,  Donisi  is  used  ironically  for 
mistress  or  niadain.  Augustus  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
called  DOxi:<us,  nor  Tiberius,'  because  that  word  properly  signi* 
Aea  a.  master  of  slaves."  An  under  teacher  was  called  htpodi- 
DASCALos.'  Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  satchels  and 
books  themselves.' 

When  ti  book  was  nil  written  by  an  author's  own  hand,  and 
not  by  that  of  a  transcriber,*  it  nas  called  autoohaphus,  or 
idiographut.'"  The  memoirs  uhiuh  a  person  wrote  concerning 
himsett,  or  his  actjons,  ivere  called  cohmkntarh  ; "  also  put  for 
nny  registers,  memorials,  or  journals  {(/iarto,  ephema-idts,  acta 
dinraa,  Ifc.y  Memorandums  of  any  thing-,  or  extracts  of  a 
book,  were  called  kyponmemata.  AIm  cohmiuitahii  e/eclm-um 
vel  excerplorum,  hooks  of  extracts  or  common-place  books.''' 

IVhen  books  were  exposed  to  sole  by  booksellers,"  tliey  were 
covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice-Btiine." 

When  a  book  w.is  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  uitli  a 
thre.ld,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed;  hence  sigitfUa 
volumina.  The  same  was  done  with  leltei-s.  The  roll  was 
tMa.'vlly  wT.ipped  round  wiih  coarser  pn{>er  or  parchment,"  or 
with  part  of  an  old  book,  to  which  Horace  is  thought  to  allude, 
Ep.  L  ao.  13.  Hence  the  old  scholiast  on  this  place, ^mf  ex  le 
opisEographa  lilerarum,  so  called,  because  the  inscription  written 
on  the  ba<:k  shotted  to  whom  the  letter  or  book  wss  sent, 

Julius   Caesar,  in   his   letters   to  the  senate,  introduced  the 

C^'lL  PUiir  Kb.  1«,  J3.  in.      wil^l^MKhtlBttnd      f-  Ki,    Ll*.  L  dl,  d& 
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miftom  of  dividing  tbem  into  pa&^s/  and  folding  them  into  the 
form  of  a  pocket-book  or  account-book,'  with  distinct  pages, 
like  our  books ;  whereas  formerly,  consuls  and  generals,  when 
they  vrrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line  quite  acroas 
the  sheet,'  without  any  distinction  of  pages^  and  roll  them  up  in 
a  volume.*  Hence,  after  this,  all  applications  or  requests  to  the 
emperors^  and  messages  from  them  to  the  senate,  or  public  or- 
ders to  the  peofde,  used  to  be  written  and  folded  in  thb  form, 
called  uiBLU  or  codicuj.!,^  rarely  used  in  the  singular ;  applied 
r.hiefly  to  a  penon's  last  will,**  also  to  writin^r  tables,  the  same 
with  puaiUms^  or  to  letters  written  on  them." 

A  wrtt^  oonferring  any  exclusive  right  or  privilege,  was  call- 
ed DiPLOSA,  (i.  e.  lioellus  duplicatus,  vel  duonan  foliorum^  con- 
sisting of  two  leaves  written  on  one  side),  granted  by  the  em- 
peror, or  any  Roman  magistrate,  similar  to  what  we  call  letten 
patent,  L  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  or  a  patent  given  par- 
ticularly to  public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  get  the 
use  of  the  public  horses  or  carriages  for  despatcli.^ 

Any  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or  what- 
ever materially  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of  distinct 
leaves  above  one  another,  was  called  codsx,^  particularly  ac- 
count-books ;  tabula  vel  codices,  accepti  et  expensi,  libri  or  U- 
belli.  Thus,  we  say  liber  and  volumen  of  the  same  thing,  (liber 
grandi  volumine\^^  but  not  codex,  Legere  vel  rccitare  situm  co- 
dicem,  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who  read  his  own  law 
from  a  book  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  herald  and 
secretary,  whose  office  that  wns,^^  were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the 
intercession  of  another  tribune.^^  Hence,  in  aftertimes,  codtz 
was  applied  to  any  collection  of  laws. ^^ 

All  kinds  of  writing  are  called  literg,  hence,  quam  vellex 
KRsciRK  LiTERAs,  I  wish  I  could  not  write.  But  literce  is  luost 
frequently  applied  to  epistolary  writings,  (spiSTOLiB  vel  charts 
epistolares,)  used  in  this  sense  by  the  poets^alsoin  the  singular, 
so  in  a  negative  form  ;  ^*  or  for  one's  hand-writing  ^^  (manus),  but, 
in  prose,  litera  commonly  signifies  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

EpisTOLA  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent ;  cooicaLi 
and  LiBBLLi  were  also  given  to  those  present. ^^ 

The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their 
lette»,  if  long,  into  pages,  and  folded  theui  in  the  form  of  a 

1  p«sin».  7  Cir.  Phil.  viii.  10.  Q.      Sen.    Brer.   Vit.    13.      Ver.  I.  3fi.  *  paw* 

2  libel  las      memorialis      Fr.  ii.  U.  Fain.iv.  1^.      Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  46.  4c      Suet.    Ner.    10.   :i«B- 
vei  rdtioiialis.  ti.  18.  ix.   26.    Suet.      Asc  in  loc.  Clem.  I.  Or.  Pont  ■• 

8  transrersa  charta.  Claud.  5.  Ner.  49.  10  Oell.  xi.6.Cic.Roi.      7.  9.  ii.  7.  ir.  &.  K^ 

4  .Suet.  C«BS./i6.  8  Cic.  Kam.  t:.  12.  Mt.      Com.  i.  2.  Ver.  ii.  61.      zriii.   U.  xix.  do.  l^<• 

5  Tac    Ann.    xvL    24.      x.   17.    Pis.    37.    Sen.      Quincl.  ix.  4.  f.  Hn. 

Suet.  Aug.  x\f  63.  ben.  rii.  10.  Suet.  11  see  p.  73.  146.  15  nsannsCicAtt.Tii'- 
Tib.  zriii.  66.  sxii.  «^  Aa%.bV\.C«.\.^.  ^«v.  U  Asc  Corn.  Cic.  Vat.  16  Cie.  Q.  frr.  i.  I- 1^ 
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little  book,^  tied  thein  round  with  a  thread,^  as  anciently,  cover- 
ed the  knot  with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of  chalk  (creta),  and 
sealed  it  (pbiignabant)^  first  wetting  the  ring  with  spittle,  that 
the  wax  might  not  stick  to  it^  Hence  epistolam  vel  literas  re* 
»gnar&,  aperire,  vel  solvere^  to  open,^  resolvere.  If  any  small 
postscript  remained  after  the  page  was  completed,  it  was  written 
crosswise  ^  on  the  margin.^ 

In  writing  letters,  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  suo,  as  a  mark  of  familiarity  or  fondness ; 
if  he  was  invested  with  an  ofiice,  that  likewise  was  added,  but 
no  epithets,  as  among  us,  unless  to  particular  friends,  whom 
they  sometimes  called  httmanissimi,  optimi,  duldssimi,  aninuB 
9WB,  &c.' 

They  always  annexed  the  letter  s.  for  salutbm,  sc.  dicit, 
wishes  health,  as  the  Greek  ;(«/^£<y,  or  the  like ;  hence  salutem 
alicui  mittere,  muiiam  vel  plwrimam  dicere,  adscribere^  dare, 
impertire,  nuntiare,  referre,  &c,  as  we  express  it,  to  send  com- 
pliments, &c.^ 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with  si  vales,  bbnb  est  vel 
aAuoEO,  Eoo  VALEO,  which  they  often  marked  with  capital  let- 
ters. They  ended  mth  vale,^  cuba  ut  valeas  ;  sometimes  avb 
or  salvb  to  a  near  relation,-  with  this  addition,  mi  animb,  mi 
suAVissiMB,  &c.  They  never  subscribed  their  name  as  we  do, 
but  sometimes  added  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  wrote ;  as,  dios  ohsecro  ut  te  conserventy  1  pray 
the  gods  that  they  preserve  you,  which  was  always  done  to  the 
emperors,  and  caUed  subscbiptio.  The  day  of  the  month,  some- 
times the  hour,  was  annexed.^^ 

Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave,  called 
TABKLLABIU8,  for  the  Romans  had  no  established  post  There 
sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  letter,  some- 
times not*^  When  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  by  Antony  at 
Mutina,  Hirtius  and  Octavius  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates  of 
lead,  which  they  sent  to  him  by  means  of  divers,^  and  so  receiv- 
ed his  answer.  Appian  mentions  letters  inscribed  on  leaden 
bullets,  and  thrown  by  a  sling  into  a  besieged  city  or  canip.^^ 

Julius  Cffisar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished  to 
keep  secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that  which 
he  ought  to  have  used ;  as  d  for  a,  b  for  b,  &c     Augustus  ^^  used 

1  C!r.  Att.   yL   S.   Q.  Plant.  Barcli.  ir.  4. 84.  8  Plant.  Pwod.  {.  1.  89.  10  Snet.  Ang.  50.  Tib. 
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the  letter  followini^,  as  b  for  ▲,  aud  c  for  b  ;  for  i,  aa.  So  that 
those  only  could  understand  the  meaning,  who  were  instructed 
in  their  method  of  writing.^ 

The  Ronuins  had  slaves  or  freedmen  who  wrote  their  letters, 
called  AB  KPisTOLiSy  (a  manu  Tel  amaiiuknsks),  and  accounts  (a 
RATiONiBus,  Tel  roUocmaioreSf)  also  who  wrote  short-hand,  (ac- 
TUABii  vel  NOTABii),'  as  quickly  as  one  could  speak ;  currant  ver- 
ba licet  J  manu9  ett  vehcior  iUis^  though  words  flow  rapidly,  die 
hand  that  writes  them  is  more  rapid  still;  on  waxen  tables, 
sometimes  put  for  amanuentes  who  transcribed  their  books 
(libbarii)  ;  who  glued  them  (eurxiNATOBBs,'  Tulgarly  called  hlh 
rorum  cancwnatores  Tel  compaciores,  ^^\io7myotf  bookbinders); 
polished  them  with  pumice-stone/  anointed  them  with  the  joit-e 
of  cedar  *  to  preserre  them  from  moths  and  rottenness,"  (hence 
carmina  cedro  linenda^  worthy  of  immortality,) '  and  marked 
the  titles  or  index  with  Tormilion,^  purple,'  red  earth,  or  red 
ochre  ;  ^^  who  took  care  of  their  library  (▲  bibliothbca),  assisted 
them  in  their  studies  (a  studiis);  read  to  them,  (anaokostji, 

sing.  -€«,  LECTOBBS).^^ 

The  freedmen,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  under 
the  emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power.  .  Thus 
Narcissus,  the  secretary  (jab  epistolig  yel  tecretisj  of  Claudim^ 
Pallas,  the  comptroller  of  the  household  (a  ratiordbtu),  and  the 
master  of  requests  (a  libeUU).^ 

The  place  where  paper  was  made  was  called  officina  charia- 
ria ;  where  it  was  sold,  taberna  ;  and  so  officin^e  abmobux, 
CTCLOPUM,  workhouses,  sapibnti.v,  omnium  artium,  eloquentia 
vel  dicendi^  schools.  But  officina  and  taberna  are  sometimes 
confounded. ^^  A  warehouse  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  mer- 
chandise, apotheca  ;  a  bookseller  s  shop,  taberna  libraria,  or 
simply  libraria.     Librarium,  a  chest  for  holding  books. ^^ 

The  street,  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  {hibliopokB)  chiefly 
lived,  was  called  arqiletus,  or  that  part  of  the  Forum  or  street 
called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  statue  of  the  god  Ver- 
tuninus.^^ 


1  Gell.xrii.  9.  larigabant.  Or.  TrUt.  9  coccos    vel    parpiin,  13  Plin.   x.    43.  s.  £& 

2  Suet.  Claud.  28.  Ces.  i.  L  9.  iii.  1.  13.  Mart.  ib.  xriii.  10.  Hon  Cd.  i. 
74.  Kan.  67.  Vesp.Ttt.  5  cedro  illinebant  10  rubrica,  tee  p^  189.  4.  8.  Cic.  PhU.  Tii.  t. 
i.  3  Jul.  55.  Sen.  £p.  6  a  tineU  et  carie,  ib.  11  Cic.  Fam.  v.  9.  xiii.  Lege.  L  13.  Or.  1). 
90.  Cic.  At u  i.  12.  Plin. xili.  12.  Mart  Hi.      77.    Att.  i.   12.    Nep.  Fin.  r.  3. 

3  Mart  xir.  203.  Aut.  2.  t.  6.  Tiii.  61.  Att.  14.  Saet.  CaL  28.  14  UelUv.4.  Ck.  Pkil. 
Kp.  146. 17   Manil.  IT.  7  Hor.    Art.     P.    332.       Aug.  78.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  ii.  W.  .Mil.  12. 

193.  Plin.  £p.  ill.  5.  ix.  Pers.  i.  42.                           1.  19  MarU  L  4.  Her.  Efh 

3d.    Lir.    xxxviii.  &b,  8  minium,  t.  cinnaba-  12  Suet.  Claud.  28.noin.  UiM.  1. 

Cic  Alt.  ix.  4.  xii.  3.  ris,  Ov.  ib.  Plin.  xxxiii.      14.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  6i, 

4  pumice  poliebaiit  vel  7.                                        xvi.  8. 
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LIBRARIES. 

A  GREAT  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they  were  kept, 
was  called  bibliothbca,  a  library.^ 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  at  Alexandria,  in  E^pt,  B.  C.  284.,  containing;  700,000 
volumes ;  the  next  by  Attalus,  or  Eumenes,  king*  of  Pergamus.^ 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library  was  a  building  called 
MUSEUM,'  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  society  *  of 
learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  the  public  expense, 
with  a  covered  walk  and  seats  ^  where  they  might  dispute.  An 
additional  museum  was  built  there  by  Claudius.  Museum  is 
used  by  us  for  a  repository  of  learned  curiosities,  as  it  seems  to 
be  by  Pliny.^ 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the 
flames  of  Caesar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  tire  to  save  himself, 
but  neither  Caesar  himself  nor  Hirtius  mention  this  circumstance. 
It  was  again  restored  by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  purpose,  re- 
ceived from  Antony  the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  consisting  of 
200,000  volumes.^  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  D.  642. 

The  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world  as  Pliny 
observes,  was  created  by  Asinius  Pollio,  in  the  atrium  of  the 
temple  of  liberty  on  mount  Aventine.^ 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  another  in  the  name  of  his 
sister  Octavia,  adjoining  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.^ 


^*^  Above  !•  the  cjriiiw 
drioal  box,  called  «crj* 
nimn  and  eapta,  or  cap. 
$uIa,  in  which  the  ma* 
aawripts  were  placed 
rerticall/,  the  titles  at 
the  top  Catollaf  ex- 
cases  niraself  to  Man* 
lias  fjr  not  haTing 
seat  him  the  roqaired 

«  renes,  beoanse  he  had 
with  bin  I  ■)/  om»  box 
of  biM  booka.     It   it 


erident  that  a  great 
number  of  Toluraes 
might  be  oomjjrised  in 
this  waj  within  a 
small  space;  and  this 
maj  tend  to  explain 
the  smallneas  of  the 
anci.*nt  libraries,  at 
least  of  the  rooms 
which  are  considered 
to  have  been  such.  Be- 
side (he  box  are  two 
billets,   which,    from 

2 


the  money-bag  and 
coins  seatteredT about, 
had  probably  been 
used  in  md^oniag  ae- 
coants. 

1  F''stns. 

2AelLvL17.PIin.xiii. 
12. 

3  i.  e.  dainiciliura,  spe> 
cus  vfll  templum  mu- 
s\«  dVcavum,  WVn.  1£>^. 
\.9 

p2 


a  exeHra. 

6  xxvIL  2.  s.  6.  Strab. 
17.  Suet.  Cland.  42. 

7  Plat.  inG«s.&Anto. 
Dio.  48.  38. 

8  Plin.  viL  80.  xxxv.  2. 
Ov.  Trial,  iii.  1.  71. 
Mart.  xiL  8.  S. 

9  Suat.  29.  Dio.  llli.  \. 
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There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  io  the  Capitol, 
in  the  temple  of  Peace,  in  the  house  of  TiberiuSy  &c  But  the 
chief  vika  the  Ulpian  library,  instituted  by  Trajan ,  ivhich 
Dioclesian  annexed  as  an  ornament  to  his  themue^  Many 
private  persons  had  good  libraries,  particularly  in  their  country 
villas.' 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures^  particularly 
of  ingenious  and  learned  men,  the  walb  and  roof  with  glasses.' 
The  books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases  (armaria  vel  capsjb) 
along  the  walls,  which  were  sometimes  numbered,  called  also 
FORULi,  LOCULAMENTA,  Nioi,^  but  theso  are  supposed  by  some  to 
denote  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  bibliotheca  ;  bibUoiheca- 
riu8  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

HOUSES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have  been 
nothing  else  but  cottages  (cos^b  vel  tuguria,)  thatched  with  stnir, 
hence  culmen,  the  roof  of  a  house  (  quod  culmis  tegebatur),^ 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
more  solid  and  commodious  manner ;  but  the  haste  in  building 
prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the  streets.^ 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distinction,^  or 
regard  to  property,^  where  every  one  built  in  what  part  he 
chose,  and  till  the  war  with  PyiThus,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  shingles,  or  thin  boards,  (scandula  vel  scindvUe)^ 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first  adorned 
with  magnificent  buildings ;  hence  that  emperor  used  to  boast^ 
that  he  had  found  it  of  brick,  but  should  leave  it  of  marble.** 
The  streets,  however,  still  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and  pri- 
vate houses  not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous,  from 
their  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood.  Scalis  habito 
tribuSf  sed  altis^  three  stories  high.^* 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than 
two  thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground.  Of  fourteen  wards  ^  into 
which  Rome  was.  divided,  only  four  remained  entire.  Nero 
himself  was  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  conflagra- 
tion.    He  beheld  it  from  the  tower  of  Maecenas ;  and  delighted, 

1  Suet.  Dom.  20.  Oell.      Baeth.Cantol.  Jar.ii.7.    8  omisso  tai  alieniqae      amoDC  its  ialiabimtSi 
xi.  17.  xiii.  18.  Vopiae.    4  Vopiao.  Tao.  8-  Suet,      diaerimine,  adeo  nt  foi^      Liv.  ib. 

in  Prob.  2.  Ang.  31.  Jar.  iii.  219.  ma  orbis  esaet  occupy  9  i.  e.  Ubello,  ia  fth 

2  Cac.  Fam.  rii.  28.  Q.  Sen.  Tranq.  9.  Mart.  i.  ta  magis,  quam  diviaia  rat  laminas  seiiHi^ 
Pr.iii.  4.  Att.  iv.  10.  118.  ■imilU,— all  legard  to  Plin.  xvl.  19.  «.  \5. 
Fin.  iil  2.  Plut.  LucoL  9  Or.  Am.  ii.  9.  18L  diatinciion  of  propartjr  10  maraioreaaa  at  ra> 
Sen.  Tranq.  9.  Hor.  Serr.  Virg.  hcL  L  €.  being  set  aside,  it  was  linqiere,  qnam  ktwi* 
Od.  i.  29. 13.  Mart.  rii.  Xn.rui6Sl,  more  lilie  a  citr  Uken  tiara  eeeeplsseCf  SmI. 
id  Piin.  Ep.  it  17.  6  Lir.  r.  d5.  Uiod.  xir.  possession  of  Just  as  Autf.  89. 

3  Suet   Tib.   70.    Plin.  \\%.  ««Ktv  uC  the  inhabiUnts    11  Soet.  Nar.  38.  TM., 

zxxr.2.  xxxri.  25  Ep.  7  nuAa  Axs^xncXNow.  v**'  «:waN^  t>>i\»\^  «.Va>iuA      kxai.  xv.  38.  Jar.  61. 

III.  7.  iv.  28.  Sen    Kp.  aim  i'Tec\aa,  1*c    Jwmv.      tax  VxmwW^VW ^Av,      >Sa.Vi««v.V\\V 

80.  St»t.  S.lr.  i.  5.  42.  xr.  va.                                ««>x\-^\l     ^x«.Vx>ttvVA  V,  x**««mu 
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as  he  said,  with  the  beauty  of  the  flame,  played  the  taking  of 
Troy,  dressed  like  an  actor.^ 

The  city  was  rebailt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour. 
The  streets  were  inade  straight  and  broader;  the  areas  of 
the  houses  were  measured  out,  and  their  height  restricted  to 
70  feet,  as  under  Augustus.^  Each  house  had  a  portico  before 
it,  fronting  the  street^  and  did  not  communicate  with  any  other 
by  a  comnK>n  wall,  as  formerly.  It  behoved  a  certain  part  of 
every  house  to  be  built  of  GiUnan  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.^  These  regulations  were  subservient  to  orna^ 
ment  as  well  as  utility.  Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former 
narrowness  of  the  street,  and  height  of  the  houses,  were  more 
conducive  to  health,  as  preventing  by  their  shade  the  excessive 
heat.^ 

Buildings  in  which  several  fanylies  lived,  were  called  insula  ; 
houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  domus  vel  ^edbs  private.' 
We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside  of 
Roman  houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  small 
houses  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  houses  of  opulent  Roman  citizens.  The  principal 
parts  were, 

1.  Vbstibulum,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the  house, 
but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  througn  which  there  was 
an  access  to  it°  The  vestibule  of  the  gol&n  palace  ^  of  Nero 
was  so  large  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long  each, 
and  a  pond  like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like  a  city.'' 
Here  was  also  a  colossus  of  himself,  or  statue  of  enormous 
magnitude,  120  feet  high.^ 

2.  Janua,  ostium  yielfores^  the  gate  (porta  mwrorvm  et  castro^ 
rum ;  JANUA  parietis  et  domorum),  made  of  various  kinds  of 
wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,  elm,  oak,  &c. ;  sometimes  of  iron,  or 
brass,  and  especially  in  temples,  of  ivory  and  gold.^**  The  ffate 
was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that  they  had  to 
ascend  to  it  by  steps.  The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates, 
projecting  a  little  without  the  wall,  were  called  ant^,  and  the 
ornaments  affixed  to  them,  wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  antepaq- 
MENTA.'^  When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the 
folds  (vALVJs)  ^  bent  inwards,  unless  it  was  granted  to  any  one 
by  a  special  law  to  open  his  door  outwards ;  as  to  P.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  and  his  brother,  who  had  twice  conquered  the 
Sabines;*'  srfter  the  manner  of  the  Athenians,  whose  doors 
opened  to  the  street ;  ^*  and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  always 

1  Tie.  Ado.  st.  S9,  40.  Tac.  Ann.  ri.  45.  xr.  10  Virg.  O.  iL  442.  Or.    18  qood  iniua  r«voiVRn> 

44.  Saet.  NMr.,S8.  41/ see  p.  4ft,  46.  MeU  Tr.  487.  Ah.  U.      tnr. 

9t  Strab.  r.  p,  162.  6  Gell.  zvi.  ft.  Cic.  Cac.  1.  2&,  Plaut  Pert.  ir.    13  ntdotnuteomm  Cim4i% 

•f4gan»ns      ianenruM,  l&PUiit.MoeUiiL130.  4.21.  Cic.  Yen.  v(.  (ft.     «».\x«%-^«sea««i«KC«'%sis^% 

Tac  Ann.  sr.  IS.  7  urea  domiu.  PUu.  -nu.  V^.ixum  .  V      -vlx-vv.  \^« 

4  Tae.  ibid.  8  SueU  Nei.30.  U  Wt?..   Atv.  Vi.  "^Sfi.   W  Vs. \>itt\vt^>w«>- 

4  Sueu  Ner.  16.  iS.  44.  9  ite  p.  'i83.                         Sen.  V.^.  \i\.  1«*V9A. 
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made  a  noise,  by  striking  the  door  on  the  inside^  to  give  warn- 
ing to  those  without  to  keep  at  a  distance.  Hence  crkpuit 
FOBis,  concrepuU  a  Glycerio  ostium,  the  door  of  Glyceritim  hath 
creaked,  i.  e.  is  about  to  be  opened.^  This  the  Greeks  called 
yj/o^up  ^t/^ffy;  knocking  from  without,  xoxrc/jr,  puUare  Tel 
ptUtare, 

A  slave  watched  '  at  the  gate  as  porter  (janitor),  hence  called 
osTiARiuSy  PUBB  AB  JANVA,  cUiustritumus ^  usuolly  in  chains,* 
(which  when  emancipated  he  consecrated  to  the  lares,  or  to 
8aturo),^  armed  with  a  staff  or  rod,^  and  attended  by  a  do|^, 
likewise  chained.  On  the  porter's  cell  was  sometimes  this 
inscription,  cavr  canem.^  Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard 
the  temples,  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning  when  tin 
Gauls  attacked  the  Capitol,  a  certain  number  of  them  were 
annually  carried  through  the  cjty,  and  then  impaled  on  a  cross.' 
Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door  (janitricesJ^ 
usually  old  women." 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  like,  the  gaifls 
were  adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lainps,  as  the 
windows  of  the  Jews  at  Home  were  on  sabbaths.^"  Before  the 
gate  of  Augustus,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  were  set  op 
branches  of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpetual  conqueror  of  his 
enemies;  hence  LAURBATiE  fores,  laurigeri  penatbs.^^  So  a 
crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the  top  of  his  house  as  being 
the  preserver  of  his  citizens,  which  honour  Tiberius  refused. 
The  laurel  branches  seem  to  have  been  set  up  on  each  side  of 
tile  gate,  in  the  vestibule ;  and  the  civic  crown  to  have  been 
suspended  from  above  between  them :  hence  Ovid  says  of  the 
Liurel,  mediamque  tuebere  quercum}^ 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars  (obices,  clauatra^ 
repagula,  vectes),  iron  bolts  (pessuli),  chains,*^  looks  {sera),  and 
keys  (cluves)  :  hence  obdere  pesstUum  foribus;  to  bolt  the  door; 
occludere  ostium  pessulis,  with  two  bolts,  one  below,  and  another 
above  ;  uncinum  immittere,  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook ;  obsercat 
fores  vel  ostium,  to  lock  the  door;"  seram  ponere^  apposita 
janua  fulta  sera,  locked ;  reserare,  to  open,  to  unlock  ;  **  excuten 
poste  seram.  It  appears,  that  the  locks  of  the  ancients  were  not 
iixed  to  -the  panels  {impales)  of  the  doors  with  nails  like  ours, 
but  were  taken  oft*  when  the  door  was  opened,  as  our  padlocks ; 
hence  etjaceat  tacita  lapsa  catena  sera.^ 

1  Ter.  And.  ir.  1.  99.  6  arnndo  rel  virga.  Sen.  65.  Met  i.  963.  SoeU  Tik. 
Hec    \r.   1.  6.  Plant.  Const.  r4.  10  Jot.  Ix.  84.  xH.  91.  96.  Jur.  ti.  8M 
Amph.  i.  2.  31.  7  beware    of  the  dog,      Sen.  96.  Pers.  v.  180.  13  Jar.iii.304. 

2  servabat.  —Suet.  Vit.  16.    Sen.  11  Ot.  Triat.  Hi.  1.  99.  U  Ter.  Heaat.  fi.l.S7. 

3  Or.  Past  i.lSS.Npp.  Ira,  iii.  37.  Petron.  29.      PI  n.    xt.    80.   ■.    39.  Enn.  W.  8.  ».  Flwi. 
Han.  12.  G«U.  xU.  10.  Piaut.  Most  Iii.  2. 162.      Sen.  Polyb.  85.  Mart.  AuU  L  2L  26.  Jbv.  fi. 

4  catenatoa,     Columel.  8  C'lc.  Sexl.  ^o«c.  5(».     xui.  I.  S46l 

praer.   10.   Or.  Am.  i.      Amob.  v\.  VAv.ii.  V).    \%  uA  Wmjql  <mi\v  V^a    16  Or.  Art.  A.  ii.  Mi 

*^  .1    ?'  PVm.xxW,  \.  vVv«   ^>»sM^VMv  «&,   «ba     >il^««.«  x,  tftjk.  Am,  t.  C 

>f.   i.    5.  65.    Mar*.    9  PVaw^A^xm.  \   \.  I^i.      ^•Ve'tv      «w^     V\>«.     ;t\. 


Knockers  {marcvii  r.  mallei)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or  bells 
(tinlainabula)  hunft  up,  ns  among  us.' 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  nho  knocked  at  the  gate,  ivho 
they  were.  He  ndmitled  or  excluded  such  as  his  nmster 
directed.  Sometimes  he  waa  ordered  Co  deny  his  maiter's  being' 
at  home.'  Besides  the  janitor,  the  emperors  and  vreat  men  had 
persons  who  watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  Teslibule  (KXCk.'aLs 
vel  custook),^  to  which  Virgil  alludes.  Ma.  vi.  555,  574 

A  door  in  the  baok  part  of  the  house  was  called  fosticum,  vcI 
potCicum  oslium,  or  paKunoTHraiiH,  v.  -oa;  that  in  the  fore-pwt, 

;j.  The  janua,  or  principal  gate,  nas  the  entrance  to  the 
ATRIUM,  or  lULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to  hare  been 
a  Urge  oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered  or  arched 
gnlleries.'  Three  Eides  of  the  atrium  were  supported  on  pillars, 
ill  Inter  limes,  of  marble.  The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  uos 
called  TAHLtiiUH;  and  the  other  two  sides,  ii,«.  The  tadiinian 
was  hlled  with  books,  and  the  records  of  what  any  one  had 
done  in  liis  magistracy."  In  the  etrium,  the  nuptial  couch  ivas 
erected.'  llie  mistress  of  the  family,  with  her  maid-serrants, 
ivrought  at  spinning  and  weaving.^ 

The  anuient  Homans  used  every  metliod  to  encourage  domes- 
tic indiulry  in  uomen.  Spinning  and  weavine'  constituted 
their  chief  employment.     To  this  the  rites  of  marriage  directed 
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their  attention.^  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,' 
and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  the  place  appropriated  for 
their  working,'  that  their  industry  miffht  be  conspicuous :  henee 
the  qualities  of  a  good  wife ;  ^  prooitas,  forma^  fides^  fama 
pudicituB,  lanific(Bque  numus,^  But  in  aftertimes,  women  of  rank 
and  fortune  became  so  hixurious  and  indolent,  that  they  thought 
this  attention  below  thenu"  On  this  account,  slaves  only  were 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  (trxtores  et  textricbb, 
law  fid  et  '(b)  f  and  a  particular  place  appropriated  to  them, 
wliere  they  wrought  (tkxtrina  vel  'tan).  Thus  Verres  appoint- 
ed ill  Sicily,  Cic  Verr.  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool ;  for  although  there 
were  those  who  made  linen,  lintbones,^  and  a  robe  of  linen' 
seems  to  have  been  highly  valued,^  yet  it  was  not  much  irora. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  described 
by  (>vid,  Met  vi.  53 ;  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  teasing, 
combing,  and  carding  it;^"  spinning  ^^  with  a  distaff  (colus)  and 
spindle  (fusus)  ;  winding  or  forming  the  thread  into  clues;  ** 
and  dying.^"^  llie  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  ia 
round  balls  ^*  before  it  was  spun.^^  Wool,  when  new  cut  ^"  with 
its  natural  moisture,  was  called  sucgida,^'  so  mtdier  succidttf 
plump.  It  used  to  be  anointed  with  wine  or  oil,  or  swine's 
grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed.^ 

The  loom,^'^  or  at  least  that  part  to  which  the  web  was  tied, 
was  called  juoum,  a  cylinder  or  round  beam  across  two  other 
beams,  in  this  form,  II,  resembling  the  jugum  tgnominioswiif 
under  which  vanquished  enemies  were  made  to  pass.^ 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the  jugum  were 
called  LiciA ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alternately 
raised  and  depressed,  stamen,  the  warp,^^  because  the  ancients 
stood  when  they  wove,  placing  the  web  perpendicularly  (wheooe 
radio  slant  is,  i.  e.  pendentis,  percuirens  stamina  telas)^  and 
wrought  upwards,^  which  method  was  dropped,  except  by  the 
linen-weavers  (lintrones),  and  in  weaving  the  tunica  recta. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp  were  called  subtbmen,  the 
woof  or  weft,^*  some  read  svbtegnien,  but  improperly :  the  in- 
strument which  separated  the  threads  of  the  warp,  arundo,  the 
reed ;  which  inserted  the  woof  into  the  warp,  radius,  the  shuttle; 
which   fixed  it  when  inserted,  pecten,    the  lay,  vel   spatha.** 

1  spp  p.  406.  curam    tascipere   di^-  12  f^Ionienire.  19  machina  In  qoa  teU 

X  Vire.  Ma.  Ttii.  408«  nentur,    Columel.    xii.  V6  tingere,  fiicare,  faco  texitar. 
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When  the  web  was  woven  upright,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a 
sword,  seems  to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose;  as  on  the 
weaving  of  arras,  of  Turkey  carpeting,'  &c.,  in  which  alone 
the  upright  mode  of  working  is  now  retained,  the  weft  is  driven 
up  with  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  hand  with  the  fingers 
stretched  out,  made  of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ancients  made  use  of  the  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the  weft, 
as  the  modems  do.  The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
loom,  vulgarly  called  the  caam  or  hiddles,  composed  of  eyed  or 
hooked  threads,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  and  which, 
being  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the 
feet  on  the  treadles,  raises  or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes 
the  shed  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  or  some- 
thin »-  similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  called  licia;  hence  licia 
teUe  addere^  to  prepare  the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to  weave.^ 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads  of 
the  warp  of  different  colours  were  alternately  raised  and  de- 
pressed ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted.  If,  for 
instance,  three  rows  of  threads  (tria  licia)  of  different  colours 
were  raised  or  inserted  together,  the  cloth  was  called  trilix, 
wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or  warp,  which  admitted  the  raising 
of  threads  of  any  particular  colour  or  quality  at  pleasure ;  so 
also  BiLix.  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  silver 
in  cloth ;  thus,  fert  picturatas  'auri  subtemine  veste*,  figured  with 
a  weft  of  gold.  The  warp  was  also  called  trama  :  hence  trama 
figurcBj  skin  and  bones,  like  a  thread-bare  coat ;  but  Servius 
makes  trama  the  same  with  subtemen,* 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle-work '  is  said  to 
have  been  6rst  invented  by  the  Phrygians ;  whence  such  vests 
were  called  phrtqionia  ;  * — ^the  interweaving  of  gold,*  by  king 
Attalus ;  whence  vestes  ATTALiciu ;  ^ — ^the  interweaving  of  differ- 
ent colours'  by  the  Babylonians;  hangings  and  furniture  of 
which  kinds  of  doth  for  a  dining-room^  cost  Nero  £32,281  : 
13:4,  quadragies  sestertio  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cato  cost 
800,000  sestertii ; ' — the  raising  of  several  threads  at  once,^^  by 
the  people  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  produced  a  cloth 
similar  to  the  Babylonian,  called  poltmita,^^  wrought^  as  weavers 
say,  with  a  many-leaved  caam  or  comb.  The  art  of  mixing 
silver  in  cloth  ^  was  not  invented  till  under  the  Greek  emperors, 
when  clothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came  to  be  much  used  under 
the  name  of  vestimenta  strmatina.^^ 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  filum ,  a  thread, 
is  often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  and  ducbrb  or 

1  Virg.  a.  i.  S85.  4  Plin.  t!u.  48.  s.  74-  ca.  U  argentum  in  fila  de. 
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OKDUCBRB,  to  write  or  compose;^  thus,  tenui  dednda  poemata 
filo,  i.  e.  subtiliore  stylo  scripta^  poems  spun  out  in  a  fine  thread ; 
so  dedudum  dicere  carmen^  to  sing-  a  pastoral  poem,  vnritten  in  a 
simple  or  humble  style;  also  tkxere,  and  subtexere,  to  sub- 
join.* 

In  the  atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  where  like- 
wise was  the  kitchen  (culina).^  In  the  atrium,  the  nobility 
placed  the  images  of  their  ancestors,*  the  clients  used  to  wait 
on  their  patrons,  and  received  the  sportula,^  The  atrium  was 
also  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  plate,  &c.,  and  the  plaoe 
where  these  were  kept  was  called  pinacotheca.^ 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or 
veib,^  into  which  persons  were  admitted,  aGCordinsr  to  their 
different  degrees  of  favour,  whence  they  were  ciJled  amiei 
ADMissioNis  prinuBf  secund/Bf  vel  tertuB ;  which  distinction  is 
said  to  have  been  first  made  by  C.  Gracclius  and  Livius  Drusus. 
Hence  those  who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  tbe 
emperor,  were  called  sx  officio  admissiones,  vel  aomissionaub,' 
ana  the  chief  of  them,  m agister  admissionum,  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, usuaUy  freed-men,  who  used  to  be  very  insolent  under 
weak  or  wicked  princes,  and  even  to  take  money  for  admission, 
but  not  so  under  good  princes.** 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples ;  thus,  atrium  Liber' 
iatiSf  atrium  publicum  in  Capitolio.  In  the  hall  there  was  a 
hearth  (focus),  on  which  a  fire  was  kept  always  burning  near 
the  gate,  under  the  charge  uf  the  janitor,  around  it  the  images 
of  the  lares  were  placed ;  whence  lar  is  put  forfocus.^'^ 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  smoke 
through  the  walls  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  infested 
with  it,  hence  also  the  images  in  the  hall  are  called  fidios^ 
and  December  fumosus,  from  the  use  of  fires  in  that  month." 
They  burnt  wood,  which  they  were  at  great  pains  to  dry,  and 
anoint  with  the  lees  of  oil  {amurca\  to  prevent  sinoke,^^  henoe 
called  ligna  acapna,"  vel  cocta,  ne  fumum  facient}^ 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces  ^^  for  carrying  embers  and 
burning  coals  *^  to  warm  the  different  apartments  of  a  house, 
which  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.^' 
In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  conveying 
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lient  from  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tuoes  or  canals  affixed 
to  the  walls,^  which  warmed  the  rooms  more  equally.^ 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the  rain 
water  fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was  called  im- 
PLuviuM,  or  compluvium,  also  gav/Edium,  or  cavum  €Bd%um^  com- 
monly uncovered ;  ^  if  not,  from  its  arched  roof,  called  testudo.^ 
Vitruvius  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  third,  nor 
less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  atrium.  The 
slave  who  had  the  charge  of  the  atrium,  and  what  it  contained, 
was  called  atribnsis.  He  held  the  first  rank  among  his  fellow- 
slaves,  and  exercised  authority  over  them.^ 

5.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  cubicula 
dormitoria  vel  fwciumay  nocHs^  et  somni;  for  there  were  also 
cubicula  diuma,  for  reposing  in  the  day-time.  Each  of  these 
had  commonly  an  ante-chamber  adjoining,  (prococtum  vel  mo- 
cesiritim)J  'J  here  were  also  in  bed-chambers  places  for  homing 
books,  inserted  m  the  walls.^ 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  under 
lock  and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  conclavk,  vel  -tum,^  put  also 
for  the  TRICLINIUM.'"  Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a 
separate  apartment  from  the  men,  called  OTNiFCEUM.^' 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called 
cuBicuLARii,  or  cuBicuLARES,  the  chief  of  them,  propositus  cubi- 
cuLO,  vel  DBCURio  cuBiGULARiORUM.  Thev  Were  usually  in  great 
favour  with  their  masters,  and  introduced  such  as  wanted  to  see 
them.^^  For  the  emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed- 
chamber ;  the  doers  of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspend- 
ed before  them,^  which  were  drawn  up  ^*  when  any  one  entered. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  cxnatumeSy  cognaculay  vel 
triclinia?^  A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in  was  called  di^kta, 
sometimes  several  apartments  joined  together  were  called  by 
that  name,  or  seta  ;  and  a  small  apartment,  or  alcove,  which 
might  be  joined  to  the  principal  apartment,  or  separated  from 
it  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  curtains  and  windows,  zothbca,  vel 
-cida,^^  Diata,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure- 
house,  in  a  garden  :  and  by  Cicero,  for  diet,  or  a  certain  mode 
of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  Att.  iv.  3.  It  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  cubictdum,^''  An  apartment  for  basking  in  the 
sun  was  called  solarium,^^  which  Nero  appointed  to  be  made  on 
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the  portico  before  the  house,  or  hkliogaminus.^  The  apaitments 
of  a  house  were  Tariouily  constructed,  and  arranf|red  at  diflerent 
times,  and  accordinf^r  to  the  different  taste  of  individuals. 

llie  Roman  houses  were  coTered  with  tiles  '  of  a  considerable 
breadths  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in  Vitruviusand 
ancient  monuments  two  ieet  broad  ;  '  and  a  ggrret^  covered  by 
one  tile.  When  war  was  declared  against  Antony,  the  senaton 
were  taxed  at  4  oboli,  or  10  asset,  for  every  tile  on  their  houses, 
whether  their  own  property  or  hired.^  In  Nonius  JMarcellns 
we  read,  in  singuUss  tegidas  impositis  sexcentia  sexcenties  confid 
posse,  c.  iv.  93.  But  here,  sexcentis  is  supposed  to  be  by  mistake 
for  sex  nummiSf  OTsmguUu  teffulas  to  be  put  up  for  singula  teete, 
each  roof.  The  roofis  ^  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  to  have  beeo 
generally  of  an  angular  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest  part 
of  which  was  called  fastigium,  hence  operi  fastigitan  imponere,  to 
finish ;  put  also  for  the  whole  roof,^  but  particularly  for  a  certain 
part  on  the  top  of  the  front  of  temples,  where  inscriptions  were 
made,  and  statues  erected.  Hence  it  was  decreed  by  the  senate, 
that  Julius  CsBsar  might  add  a  fastigitan  to  the  front  of  his 
house,  and  adorn  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  which, 
the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife  Calpumia  dreamt  had 
lallen  down.^ 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  FAsriflnm 
is  put  for  any  declivity ;  hence  cloacod  fastigio  ductm,  slopiDjr. 
Fastigiatus,  bending  or  sloping,^  and  from  its  proper  significa- 
tion, viz.,  the  summit  or  top,  it  is  put  for  dignity  or  rank;  thns, 
curatio  alitor  fastigio  suo,  a  charge  superior  to  his  rank,  pari 
fastigio  stetit,  with  equal  dignity ;  in  consulare  fastigium  proceC' 
tuSy  lo  the  honour  of  consul,  or  for  any  head  of  discourse ;  stasr 
ma  sequar  fastigia  rerum,  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumstances, 
also  for  depth,  as  altitudo}^  The  centre  ot  the  inner  part  i)i  s 
round  roof  of  a  temple,  where  the  beams  joined,  was  called 
THOLus,  the  front  of  which,  or  the  space  above  the  door,  was 
also  called  fastigium.  But  any  round  roof  was  called  thouji, 
as  that  of  Vesta,  resembling  the  concave  hemisphere  of  the  sky." 
Whence  Dio  says,  that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name, 
because,  from  the  roundness  of  its  figure  (doA,oe/df$-  oy),  it  re- 
sembled heaven,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  liii.  27.  From  the 
tholtm  offerings  consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war, 
&c.  used  to  be  suspended,  or  fixed  to  the  fastigium,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  tholus,  on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes 
placed.^ 
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The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings  ^  in  the  walls  to  ad- 
mit the  light,  FKNRSTR^,  windows  (from  <peit96i,  ostendo  ;  hence 
octtli  et  aures  sunt  quasi  fenestne  animiy)^  covered  with  two  fold- 
ing leaves  ^  of  wood,  and  sometimes  a  curtain,  hence  said  to  be 
joined,  when  shut,  cvbiculum  ne  diem  quidtm  sent  it,  nisi  apertis 
fenestris,*  sometimes  covered  with  a  net,'  occasionally  shaded  by 
curtains.^ 

Under  the  first  emperors,  windows  were  contrived  of  a  cer- 
tain transparent  stone,  called  lapis  specularis,  found  first  in 
Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leaves  ^  like  slate,  but 
not  above  five  feet  long  each.^  What  this  stone  was  is  uncer- 
tain. Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (specularia)  were  used 
only  in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  in  gardens, 
called  PERSPicuA  gemma,  in  porticos,^  in  sedans,^**  or  the  like. 
Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been  used 
for  windows ;  hence  corneum  specular.*^ 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they 
used  it  for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors  (specula), 
nor  is  it  yet  universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat 
Glass  was  first  invented  in  Phoenicia  accidentally,  by  mariners 
burning  nitre  on  the  sand  of  the  seap^hore.*^  Glass  windows 
(vitrea  specularia)  are  not  mentioned  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  by  Hieronymus  (St  Jerome),^''  first  used  in 
England,  A.  D.  1177 ;  first  made  there,  1558  ;  but  plate  glass  for 
coaches  and  looking  glasses  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of  their 
houses  with  small  pieces  ^^  of  marble,  of  different  colours, 
cMiriously  joined  together,  called  pavimenta  sectilia,  vel  emble- 
MATA  vERMicuLATA,  or  with  Small  pebbles,  (calculi  vel  tessercd,  s. 
-uliB),  dyed  in  various  colours ;  hence  called  pavimenta  tessel- 
LATA,^'  used  likewise,  and  most  frequently,  in  ceilings,^^  in  after- 
times  called  opus  museum  vel  musivum,  mosaic  work,  probably 
because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottos  consecrated  to  the  muses 
:(musea).  The  walls  also  used  to  be  covered  with  crusts  of 
jnarble.^^ 

Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with   ivory,   and   fretted  or 

•formed  into  raised  work  and  hollows.^    Laquearia  vel  lacuna* 

RiA,  from  kums  or  lacuna,  the  hollow  interstice  between  the 

'  beams, ^^  gilt^  and  painted.  Nero  made  the  ceiling  of  his  dining 
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VILLAS  AND  OAHDENS  OF  THE  BOHANS. 

Thi  nuKniGcenue  of  the  BomAna  nai  chiefly  coagp'iew 
llieir  country  lillaji.' 

Viumi  origipally  denoted  &  farm-houu  and  its  appurten 
or  the  ■ixommodBtioDa  requiail«  for  a  husbnndinan  ;  '  hen 
aTeraeer  of  a  farm  was  called  vjixicus,  and  his  wife  *  ti 
But  wlioD  luxury  was  introduced,  the  name  of  rilla  wns  a 
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to  a  number  of  buildings  reared  for  accommodating  the  family 
of  an  opulent  Roman  citizen  in  the  country ;  ^  hence  some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of  cities.* 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  pans,  ubbana, 
RUSTiCAy  and  fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining-rooms, 
parlours,  bed-chamben,  baths,  tennis-^xiurts,  walks,  terraces,^ 
&CC,  adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  vilbi 
rustica  contained  accommodations  for  the  various  tribes  of  slaves 
and  workmen,  stables,  &c.,  and  the  fructuaria^  wine  and  oil- 
cellars,  corn-yards,*  barns,  granaries,  storehouses,  repositories 
for  preserving  fruits,^  &c.  Cato  and  Varro  include  Doth  the 
last  parts  under  the  name  of  villa  rustica.  But  the  name  of 
villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  without  the  other 
two,  and  called  by  Vitruvius  pskudo-urbana  ;  by  others  pra- 

TORIUM.* 

In  every  villa  there  commonly  was  a  tower;  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  a  supping-room,^  where  the  guests,  while 
reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant 
prospect.® 

Adjoining  to  the  villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping  hens, 
oallinarium  ;  geese,  chbnobosgium  ;  ducks  and  wild  fowl,  nbsso- 
TROPHiuM ;  birds,  omithan  vel  aviarium  ;  dormice,  olirarium  ; 
swine,  suile,  &c.  stabtUum,  et  har<B,  hogsties;  hares,  rabbits, 
&c.,  LEPORARiuM,  a  warren ;  bees,  apiarium  ;  and  even  snails, 

COCHLEARE,  &C. 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres  or  more,°  for  deer  and 
wild  beasts,  thsriotrophium  vel  vivarium,  but  the  last  word  is 
applied  also  to  a  fish-pond  (piscina),  or  an  oyster-bed,^''  or  any 
place  where  live  animals  were  kept  for  pleasure  or  profit :  hence 
in  vivaria  mittere,  i.  e.  lactare^  munerwus  et  observantia  omni 
alicuju8 fuereditatem  eaptare,  to  court  one  for  his  money;  ad 
vivaria  currunt,  to  good  quarters,  to  a  place  where  plenty  of 
spoil  is  to  be  had.^ 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens  (hortus  vel 
ortus),^  as,  indeed,  all  the  ancients  were;  hence  the  fabulous 
g-ardens  and  golden  apples  of  the  hbspbrides,  of  Adonis  and, 
Alcinous,^  the  hanging  gardens  ^*  of  Semiramis,  or  of  Cyrus  at 
Babylon,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnasium,  or 
school.  In  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  villa  is  not  mention- 
ed, but  hortus  in  place  of  it^^  The  husbandmen  called  a  garden 
altera  succidia,  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon,^^  which  was 
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nlnayi  ready  to  b«  cut,'  at  &  iBlUd,*  aod  juiced  thare  murt  ba 
n  bod  hnuiewife  [aeguatH mater  Janaliat,{ar  Qtu  was  h«r  ehuge} 
ill  ilmt  hoiuB  where  the  (prden  wai  In  bad  order.*  Even  in 
the  city,  the  comiDun  people  uaed  to  har«  repreaent^Mii  of 
^rdeni  in  their  windows.* 

In  ancient  timei,  tlie  fjarden  was  chiefly  atored  with  (rn!t- 
treaa  and  pot-herb*/  hence  called  bobtub  PisBnia,  the  kitchao- 
pirden,  and  noble  tainilias  were  denominated  not  only  from  tba 
cultivation  of  certain  kinda  of  pulse  (A^unnaa),  Faiii,  LoUmU, 
Pinmet,  kc,  but  also  of  lettuce,  Loelucmi.'  But  in  after-tiawi 
the  chief  attention  whs  paid  to  the  rearing  of  afaadf  treat,' 
aromatic  plant},  flowers,  and  eiergreena;  aa  the  myrtle,  iiy, 
laural,  boxwood,  &c.  'I'beM,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  wan 
twisted  and  cut  into  variouj  figures  by  alavei  trained  for  thai 
purpoia,  called  TaniRii,  who  were  said  tofiariah,  ac  arUt 

PACEBB,   vel  OrUS  TOriAHIUH.' 

(iardena  were  adorned  iiith  (he  most  beautiful  statues.  Hen 
tiie  llomanii,  when  tliey  choae  it,  lived  in  retirement,  and  ents^ 
lained  their  friends.' 

I'lie  Homani  were  particularly  careful  to  hare  their  garden) 
well  watered  (riffui  vel  irrigni) ;  and  for  that  purpose,  if  then 
was  no  water  in  the  ground,  it  waa  conveyed  in  pipea.'"  Tbeaa 
aqueducts  (ducloa  aqaarum)  were  sumetimei  so  large,  that  llMf 
went  by  the  oarae  <amu  and  buhifi." 

'ilie  gardens  nt  Rome  moat  frequently  mentioned  by  Iht 
classics,  nere,  horti  cebiris;  luculli;  habtialis  ;  HEaoND; 
roMFKii:"  BALusTii,  V.  -UN],  llis  property  first  of  Sallust  ibe 
hisMrinn,  then  of  his  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son,  afterwardt 
of  the  emperors;  senecs  ;  tibquinii  bufebbi,  the  most  andent 
in  the  city."  Adjoining  to  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks 
(ambulacra,  vel  -lionet),  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  fu 
exeri^ise  (patxatra).  Trees  were  often  reared  wilh  great  can 
round  houses  in  the  city,  and  statues  placed  among  them." 

AORtCUI.TURE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


plough ;   thus,   Cinuinnatus.     The  senators  commonly  resided 
in  the  country,  and  cultivated  the  ground  wilh  their  own  hands," 
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and  the  noblast  lamilies  deriyed  their  sarnamei  from  cultivating 
particular  kinds  of  <grain ;  as  the  fabii,  pisonbs,  lehtuu,  cicb- 
RONRs,  &c  To  be  a  good  husbaDdman  was  accounted  the 
highest  praise  (bonus  colonus  vel  aoricola,  was  equivalent  to  vir 
BONUS ;  LOGUFLESy  rich^  q.  loci,  hoe  est,  o^rt  plenus :  pbguniosus, 
a  pecarum  copia;  so  Assnnnrs,  ab  asse  demdo) ;  and  whoever 
neglected  his  ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperly,  was  liable  to 
the  animadversions  of  the  censors.^ 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate 
himself.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres,  called  HiURK- 
DiuM  {qitod  haredem  seqyereniur\  and  sors,  or  cespes  fortuihu,* 
which  must  have  been  cultivatea  with  the  spade.  A  hundred  of 
these  8orte9  or  harecHa  was  called  gentuaria  ;  hence  in  nuUam 
scrtem  bonorum  nahts,  i.  e.  partem  fuBreditatis,  to  no  share  of 
his  grandfatherls  fortune.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
seven  acres  were  granted  to  each  citizen,^  which  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  the  usual  portion  assigned  them  in  the  division 
of  conquered  lands,  lu  Qiunctius  Cincinnatus,  Curius  Denta^ 
tus,  FabriciuSy  Regulus,  &&  had  no  more.  Gincinnatus  had 
only  four  acres  according  to  Columella  and  Fliny.^ 

liiose  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  those 
grounds  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called 
viLLici,^  and  were  usually  of  servile  condition.  Those  who 
cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  people,  and  paid 
tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  aratorbs,  whether  Roman 
citisens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces  •(provinciales),  and  their 
farms  aratiokks.^  But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates 
of  individuals  were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of 
their  grounds  to  other  citizens^  who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them, 
as  our  farmers  or  tenants,  and  were  properly  called  coloni, 
coNDUGTORKs,  or  PARTiARii,  bocause  usually  they  shared  the 
produce  of  the  ground  with  the  proprietor.  It  appears  that  the 
Komans  genera&y  gave  leases  only  for  five  years  {singulis  lustris 
prcBdia  locate)?  AeaicoLiB  was  a  general  name,  including  not 
only  those  who  ploughed  the  grouno^^  but  also  those  who  reared 
Tines  {vinitores\  or  trees  (arboratores),  and  shepherds  (pastores). 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
proprietor,  and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  shore  of  the 
produce  for  his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called 
poLiTOR  vel  polintor,  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  partiarius  ; 
which  name  is  also  applied  to  a  shephord,  or  to  any  one  who 
shared  with  another  the  fruits  of  his  Industry.  Such  farmers 
are  only  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  those  who  farmed  their 
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own  grounds,  coloni.  But  this  word  is  oommonly  med  in  the 
same  ffenend  sense  with  agricolm:  mm  damnms,  sed  coUmm} 
In  Columella,  colonus  means  the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant 
•  among  us,  who  was  always  of  a  free  condition,  and  distinguiabed 
from  viLLicus,  a  bailiff  or  overseer  of  a  farm,  a  steward,  who 
was  usually  a  slave  or  freed-man.  So  also  shepherds.  When  t 
free-born  citizen  was  employed  as  an  OTerseer,  he  was. called 
PROCURATOR,  Rud  thoso  who  acted  under  him,  actorbs.*  The 
persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer  <Hr  bailiff, 
were  either  slaves  or  hirelings ;  in  later  times  chiefly  the 
former,  and  many  of  them  chained."  The  younger  Pliny  hai 
none  such.* 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry, 
as  appears  frx)ro  tlie  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil, 
Pliny,  Columella,  Paliadius,  &c  Soils  were  chiefly  of  six 
kinds;  fat  and  lean  (jpingve  vel  mocrtim),  free  and  stiff  (soAttea 
vel  spitsum,  rarum  vel  dengum),  wet  and  dry  {hwmdum  vel 
siccttm),  which  were  adapted  to  produce  different  crops.  The 
free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  com.'  The 
qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a  bladdrii 
colour,^  glutinous  when  wet,  and  easily  crumbled  when  dry;  has 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  certain  sweetness;  imbibes  water, 
retains  a  proper  quantity,  and  discharges  a  superfluity ;  when 
ploughed,  exhales  mists  and  flyin^^  smoke,  not  hurting  the 
plough-irons  with  salt  rust ;  the  ploughman  followed  by  rooks, 
crows,  &C.,  and,  when  at  rest,  carries  a  thick  grassy  turf.  Land 
for  sowing  was  called  arvum  (a&  arando),  anciently  armts,  sc. . 
ager  ;  ground  for  pasture,  pascuum,  v.  -us,  sc  agerj^ 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the 
soil,  particularly  dung  (fimus  vel  stereos),  which  they  were  at 
g^at  pains  to  collect  and  prepare,  in  dunghills  {sterquilmia  Tel 
fimeta)  constructed  in  a  particular  manner.-  They  sometimes 
sowed  pigeons'  dung,  or  Uie  like,  on  the  fields  like  seed,  and 
mixed  it  with  the  earth  by  sar cling  or  by  weeding-ho(Jcs 
(sarcula),^  When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of 
different  qualities ;  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down 
for  manure  (stercorandi  dgri  cattsa).  Beans  were  used,  by  the 
Greeks  for  this  purpose.^ 

The  Romans  also,  for  manure,  burned  on  the  ground  the 
stubble  (stipulam  urebant),  shrubs  {Jruteta\  twigs  and  small 
branches  (virgas  et  sarmenta).  They  were  well  acquainted 
with  lime  (calx),  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  manure,  at 
least  till  late.     Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose  in 
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2  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19.  Hor.      4.  MatV.  \x.  «i.  viM.     N\\v^-'«^'*3.  xvii.  9.  %x\r.  iV. 
Kp.  i.  11.  Colnm    i.  7.       V.mv.  \.  fe.  i\.                  1  V\viV.1\v>a.\,'i.  •a^  ^  WxeonhraH.    riiu   » 
Vfrg.  Eel.  i. as.  4».  C»c.    A  V.^,  x\\.  VJ.                 ..      \\Mj>VV\xma\yTH».     N  ^v,^A  \v. 
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Gaol,  aod  hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  also  men- 
tions the  use  of  marl  (waboa)  of  various  kindls,  both  in  J3ritHin 
and  Oauly  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  leucargiUon,  but 
not  found  in  Italy.^ 

To  carry  off  the  water,^  drains  (incilia  \e\  fossa  inciks)  were 
made,  both  ooTered  and  open  (cmcte  et  patentes),  accordinfr  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  water-furrows  {sidci  aquarii  vel  elices^y 
The  instruments  used  in  tilla|^  were, 

Abatrum,  the  plough,  concerning  the  form  of  which  authors 
are  not  agreed.  Its  diief  parts  were,  trmo,  the  beam,  to  whidi 
the  Jugum,  or  yoke,  was  fastened ;  stiva,  the  plough-tail  or 
handle,  on  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross  bar  {transversa  regula, 
called  MANicuLA  rel  capdlus]^  which  the  ploughman  (orator  v. 
bubidcus)  took  hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough ;  vomer^ 
vel  'is,  the  plough-share ;  buris,  a  crooked  piece  of  wood, 
which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  plough-share ;  hence 
ARATRux  cuRVUBi,*  represented  by  Virgil  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  plough,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  nothing  exactly  similar 
in  modem  ploughs;  to  it  was  fitted  the  dentali^  the  share- 
beam,  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  share  was  fixed,  called  by 
Virgil,  auplici  dentalia  dorso,  i.  e.  lato ;  and  by  Varro,  dens. 
To  the  buris  were  also  fixed  two  aurbs,  supposed  to  have  served 


TOmer 


in  place  of  what  we  call  mould-boards,  or  earth-boards,  by 
^vhich  the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth  thrown  back 
(regeritwr);  cultrb,  much  tlie  same  as  our  coulter;  ralla,  or 
rulla,  vel  'tan,  the  pluugh-stafi^  used  for  cleaning  the  plough- 
share.' 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds;  some  with  wheels, 
earth-boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c.  The  com- 
mon plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  other  instruments  were,  ligo,  or  pala,  a  spade,  used 
chiefly  in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  also  in  corn 
fields ;  ^  RASTRUM,  a  rake ;  sarculum,  a  sarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weeding- 
hook ;  BiDENs,  a  kind  of  hoe  or  drag,  with  two  hooked  iron 
teeth  for  breaking  the  clods,  and  drawing  up  the  earth  around 

I  VirfE.  O.  L  64.  Plin.     p'uniam  deducendam.         tt.S.8.PlVn.xVy\\.^.      %  V\\a.  >V&V\^,>». 
«vii.  *  8.sviii.«.96.      8  qaod  undam  elioiont,    4  O*.  Pont.  \.   ft.  t>1.    *  \:\'«.\\\.'».V>«»^-^!t; 
8  dd  ^qngiu  reJuligia^m      Virg.  Q.  i.  10».  Cul.      V'lTfti  G.  \.  \"i^.  '^vx.'a.  o^.  M«  >-  ^^*  "^ 
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the  pUnts ;  ogca  vel  cratbs  dimtata,  a  harrow ;  uprx,  a  plaok 
wiUi  several  teeth,  drawD  by  oxen  as  a  wain,  to  pull  rooU  cot 

of  the  earth ;  MAaRA,  a  mattock,  or 
hand  hoe,  for  cutting  oat  weedi;' 
DOLABRA,  an  addioe,  or  wtda,  with 
its  edge  athwart  the  handle ;  sicir- 
Bis,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  panUel 
to  the  handle,  sometimee  joined  in 
one,  hence  called  sbcubis  doiiabka- 
ta;  used  not  only  in  vineyardc, 
but  in  com  fields,  for  catting  rooti 
of  trees,  &&  '  The  part  of  the 
pruning-kniie  (faix),  made  in  the 
form  of  the  half  formed  moon  (lesn- 
fbrmis  htrus),  was  also  called  securis.* 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a 
sinffle  pair  {singulis  jugis  Tel  parents),  often  more,  sometimes 
with  three  in  one  yoke.  What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  is 
one  day,  was  called  juqum  vel  jugerum.^  Oxen,  whi£e  youn^ 
were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great  care.^  The  same  peisoo 
managed  the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle '  with  a  stick,  sharpen- 
ed at  the  end,  culed  stimulus  (jwj^rfo*),  a  goad,  lliey  wece 
usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  sometimes  by  the  horns.  The 
common  length  of  a  furrow  made  without  turning,  was  130  feet, 
hence  called  actus,  iihich  squared  and  doubled  in  length,  made 
a  juoERUM ;  **  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among  the  Uebrewa.' 
The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,^  and  not 
at  any  other  time.^ 

When,  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  in  the  form  of 
a  ridge,  it  was  called  porca,  or  lira.^*'  But  Festus  makes  porcjs 
to  be  also  the  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  for  carrying  off 
the  water,  properly  called  collic^e.  Hence  lirarb,  to  corer 
the  seed  when  sown  by  the  plough,  by  fixing  boards  to  the 
plough-share,  when  those  side  furrows  were  made.  These 
ridges  are  also  called  sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the 
trench  made  by  the  plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it.'^ 

The  llomans,  indeed,  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridgei 
unless  when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they 
came  to  the  end  of  the  field  as  our  ploughmen  do,  hut  returned 
in  the  same  track.  They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight 
furrows,   and  of  equal   breadth.     The  ploughman   who  went 

1  Viif .  G.  {.  91.  ii.  4(N).      1. 20.  Col.  vi.  2.  tui  est,  i.  e.  cnm  sal.      ii.  2. 

Or.  Am.  L  13. 15.  Juv.    ft  rector,PIln.Ep.Ylii.l7.      ca>  ad  finem  pirductM    10  i.  cw  iatar  Am  mkn 
Iri.Sll.  Plia.xTiii.  18.    6  Plin.  riii.  45.  xviii.  3.      eat.  torn   alata  vrl   en>- 

Var.  L.  L.  W.  81.  CoL  ii.  2.  t.  1.  5.  Var.    9  n«o  •trigare  in  acta     nrna.  V^jt.  R.  R-  >• 

S  Col.  iL  2.  \r.  25.  \.  \Q.  aviritaa,  i.  e.  nee  inter-      89.  Feat,  ia  lmpm»- 

S  Qg.  Varr.  i\U2l.0Q\.    1  \S«iB.xvr.\\.  <v^««it«i«  \n.  4.wftndo     tor.CoLii.4. 

Ti.8.  10.  Plin.  xVtU.  3.     8  \>>\.    u.  1.  cvlhi   »».      wiN»i^  ^>a»,  «K\v,  >a.  WN\sv«.J.ll3.PI««- 
18.  Var.  R.  R.  i.  10.  ^•t»«»«^m  tttiXwro  «»X,     'B«k\tttM«w.v»^*'^-     Tw\4k-Vfc;«s>.v.>8kxOiL 

*  Vir^.  O.ili.  163,  \tx.      "vA  caxm  -wwm*  V**-      *«*  «i»\i»«v  ^j«^    Xx.V.'^w.N.'ia. 
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crooked,  was  said  drlirarb,  (i.  e.  de  lira  deeedere;  hence,  a 
redo  et  ieqiio,  et  a  cnmrmmi  sensu  recedere,  to  dote,  to  have  the 
intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion,)  and  prjitaricari,  to  pre- 
varicate ;  whence  this  word  was  transferred  to  express  a  crime 
in  judicial  proceeding's.^ 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so 
narrow,  that  it  could  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone, 
especially  when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman  plough, 
which,  when  held  upright^  only  stirred  the  ground,  without 
turning  it  aside.  The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  un- 
moved (crttdum  et  immotum),  were  called  scamna,  balks.' 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground  and  left  it 
ikllow  alternately  (altemie,  sc.  camis)?  as  is  still  done  in  Switseer- 
land,  and  some  provinces  of  France.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opinion,  that  the  earth  was  in 
some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying  a  crop,  and  needed  a 
year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  ano£er ;  or  from  the  culture 
of  olive  trees,  which  were  sometimes  planted  in  com  fields,  and 
bore  firuit  only  once  in  two  years.^ 

A  field  sown  every  year  was  called  restibilis  ;  after  a  year's 
rest  or  longer,  i^OYUASyftem,  vel  novale,  or  vervactum.'  When 
a  field,  after  being  long  uncultivated  (j-udus  vel  crudui\  was 
ploughed  for  the  first  time,  it  was  said  proscindi  ;  the  second 
time  iterari  vel  offrinqi,  because  then  the  clods  were  broken  by 
ploughing  across,  and  then  harrowing ;  tlie  third  time,  tertiari, 
LiRARi  vei  in  liram  redigi ;  because  then  the  seed  was  sown. 
But  four  or  five  ploughings  were  given  to  stiff  land,  sometimes 
nine.^  To  express  this,  they  said  tertiOt  quarto,  qmnto  sidco 
sererCy  for  ier,  quater,  guinquies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing, 
or  one  yoking,  was  called,  una  opera;  ten,  dec&n  openBJ 
Fallow  ground  was  usually  ploughed  in  the  spring  and 
autumn ;  dry  and  rich  land  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff  ground 
chiefly  in  summer ;  hence  that  is  caUed  the  best  land,^  bis  guiB 
80LEM,  BIS  FRiooRA  sBNsiT,  L  o.  bis  p&T  mttaiem^  bis  per  hiemem 
arata,  which  has  twice  felt  the  cold  and  twice  the  heat  Thus 
also  seges  is  used  for  ager  or  terrcu  Locus  ubi  prima  paretur 
arbor ibuts  sbges,  i.  e.  seminarium,  a  nursery,  but  commonly  for 
sata,  growing  com,  or  the  like,  a  crop ;  as  seges  lini,  a  crop  oi 
flax ;  or  metaphorically,  for  a  multitude  of  things  of  the  same 
kind ;  thus  seges  virorum,  a  crop  of  men ;  seges  telorum^  a  crop 
of  darts ;  seges  glorus,  a  field,  or  harvest  of  glory.' 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing  ^"  was  usually 

1  Hor.  Ep.  i.  8. 14.  Cie.      95.  Plin.  xr.  &  Virg.  O.  i.  47.  Or.  Mot  tii.  lia  CiG« 
Or.  ii.  18.  PUn.  xviii.    5  Plin.  xviii.  Itl  •.  49.    7  CoL  iu4.  t^MuW.  VW^\%- 

10.  •.49iSeep.S18.  qood  r«r«  lemcl  ora-    8  ml\int  teKM.  \^«»mv!^'«^%^ii»£«»^B^ 

2  ib.  &  Col.  ii.  &  turn  nU  9  PUn.  xV\\\.  iA.  N'uf^.     Y^«»i«cas« 
S  Virg.  0.  h  71.               6  FmL  Plin.  xviii.  20.      ».  i.  4a.n.\\  \«.«»» 

i  CoJ.  r.  7-P.  Vu-r.  i.      Mp.  r.  fi.  Var.  i.  89.     W.  1».  2Riu  \VU  «» 
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three  fourths  of  a  foot,  or  nine  inches  {sulcus  DODRAKTALit) 
Pliny  calls  ploughing^  foar  fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  scak 
ncATio.^  The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket  (sAToaiAy  s&  corbi 
trimodia^  containing  three  pecks).  It  was  scattered  by  tl 
hand,  and,  that  it  might  be  done  equally,  the  hand  alwij 
moreid  with  the  step,  as  with  us.^ 

The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow  (in  lira\  or  ondc 
furrow  {sub  sulco),  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The  seed  wi 
sown  on  a  plain  suriace,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that  it  ra 
in  rows,  and  admitted  the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was  sohh 
times  covered  with  rakes  and  harrows  (rasiris  vel  crsl 
dentatdy* 

The  principal  seed  time,*  especially  for  wheat  and  bariej 
was  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstk^,  and  i 
spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit' 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  season 
for  sowing,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  ana  to  adapt  tb 
quantity  and  kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.^  When  tb 
growing  corns  (segetes  vel  sata,  -orwn)  were  too  Inxuiiant 
they  were  pastured  upon.^  To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  method 
were  used;  sarculatio  vel  sarritio,  hoeing;  and  rir(Catio, 
weeding,  pulling  the  weeds  with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with 
a  hook.     Sometimes  the  growing  corns  were  watered.' 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising 
fertility,^^  yielding  a  hundred  fold,'^  sometimes  more;  as  ii 
Palestine ;  in  Syria  and  Africa ;  in  Hispania  Boetica,  anc 
Egypt,  the  Leontine  plains  of  Sicily,  around  Babylon,  &g.;^ 
but  in  Italy,  in  general,  only  ten  after  one,^^  as  in  Sicily,' 
sometimes  not  above  four.^^ 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  was  wheat  ol 
different  kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  triticux,  siligo 
robus,  also  far,  or  adoTf  far  adorewn  vel  semen  adoreuniy  oi 
simply  adoreum;  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or  glory 
Adorea  aliquem  afficere,  i.  e.  gloria,  or  victory,  because  a  certaii 
quantity  of  corn  {ador)  used  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  th< 
soldiers  after  a  vid;ory.^^  No  kind  of  wheat  among  us  exactly 
answers  the  description  of  the  Roman  far»  What  resembles  ii 
most,  is  what  we  call  spelt  Far  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  corn 
whence  farina,  meal;  farina  silignea  vel  triticea^  simila,  ve 
similagoy  fios  siliginisy  pollen  tritici,  flour.     Cum  fwris  nostrt 


1  Plin.  zviii.  19.  5  tempas  wtirnni,  sa-  9  rinbantur,  Virg.  O.  cicbat,     efferefaat,    v 

8  lb.    17.    tenai    nilco  tiooia,  ▼.  ■eminatioAit,  i.  106.  fuadebat;  dectiM  aw 

urare,  ib.  18.  tenai  »us>  vel  lementum  faciendi.  10  sata  cam  mnlto  foe-  foenore  reddabat,  Vv 

pendere  sulco,— to  torn  6  Virg.  O.  i.  208.  CoL  nore    reddebant,    Qv.  L  44. 

It   up   ligbtljr  with   a  ii.  8.  Var.  i.  34.  Pont.  L  5.  86.  14  Cie.  Verr.  iii.  47. 

tmsll  fiurow,  Virg.  Q.  7  Wrg.  Q.  \.  103.  Var.  11  ex  nno  eentom.  If  frnmeata  cuan  qaarti 

i.  08.  i.  44.  P\\n.xi\Vu<iA.  «.  \%  Qmuuvi.  12.  Varr.  nnpoBdebaut,  Ci>l.  A 

B  CoU  ii.  9.  Cic.  Sen.  55.  ^-  "A.  ^v«i.  ■w'CvV  \^  u  rt«it.  Anph.L  l.« 

*  Pliii.xriii.S80.  Q.r93.  \^ ^V" «««^ ^««»*'^-     VVVY^.x«v.vL 
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p€uilo  antefarifkB^  i.  e.  generis  vel  gregis,  since  you  were,  but  a 
little  ago,  unquestionably  a  person  of  our  dass.^ 

Barley,  hOrdbum,  toI  orciewny  was  not  so  much  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  as  wheat  It  was  the  food  of  horses,'  sometimes 
used  for  bread ;  ^  given  to  soldiers,  by  way  of  punishment,  in- 
stead of  wheat.  In  France  and  Spain,  also  in  Fannonia, 
especiaUy  before  the  introduction  of  vineyards^  it  was  converted 
into  ale,  as  among  us,  called  cxlia  or  ceria  in  Spain,  and 
cervisia  in  France  ;*  tlie  froth  or  foam  of  which  ^  was  used  for 
barm  or  yeast  in  baking,^  to  make  the  bread  lighter,  and  by 
women  for  improving  their  skin.^ 

Oats,  AVENA,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horses ;  some- 
times also  made  into  bread  (pemis  avenaceus),  Avbna  is  pat 
for  a  degenerate  grain,^  or  for  oats  which  grow  wild.^  As  the 
rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk,  hence  avena  is  put  for  a 
pipe  (tibia  \el  fisiula)^'^    So  also  calamus,  8tipulay  arundOy  ebun 

Flax  or  lint  (linum)  was  used  chiefly  for  sails  and  cordage  for 
ships,  likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly  by  the  nations 
of  Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  sometimes  made  of 
surprising  firmness.  The  rearing  of  flax  was  thought  hmrtful  to 
land.     Virgil  joins  it  with  oats  and  poppy.^^ 

Willows  (sALiCBs)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vines  to  the 
trees  that  supported  them ;  for  hedges,  and  for  making  baskets. 
They  grew  chie^y  in  moist  ground :  hence  udtwi  salictum.     So 
the  osier,' «i76r;  and  broom,  genistaJ^ 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  (legumina)  were  cultivated  by  the 
Komans ;  fab  a,  the  bean  ;  pisum,  pease ;  lupinum,  lupine ; 
^aseluSf  phaselus,  vel  phaseolus,  the  kidney-bean ;  leiis,  lentil ; 
€icer  V.  cicercula,  vicia  v.  ervum,  vetches,  or  tares ;  sesamum  v. 
.a,  &C.  These  served  chiefly  for  food  to  cattle ;  some  of  them, 
also,  for  food  to  slaves  and  others,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity 
when  not  only  the  seed,  but  also  the  husks  or  pods  (siliqtuB) 
were  eaten.  The  turnip  ixapum  v.  -a,  vel  rapua)  was  cultivated 
for  the  same  purpose.^ 

There  were  several  things  sown  to  be  cot  green,  for  fodder  to 
the  labouring  cattle ;  as  ocimum  vel  oct/mum,  faenum  GrcBCum, 
vicia,  cicera,  ervum,  &c.,  particularly  the  herb  medica  and 
cytisus  for  sheep.^^ 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows  (prata),'' 
for  raising  hay  and  feeding  cattle,  by  cleaning  and  dunging 
them,  sowing  various  grass  seeds,  deifendiug  them  from  cattle, 
and  sometimes  watering  them.^^ 

1  Pers.  V.  llfi.  zriii.  7.  qna     non     teruntnr,      xxr.  17.  Cato  9. 

2  Col.  r\.  to.  7    ad    entrm    nutrien*      Senr.  Virc.  Eel.  t.37.    13  Plin.  xviii.  13.  Per.iM. 
8   paois       hordeaeeni,      dam,  ib.  xxii.  25.  a.  82L      6.  i.  153. 226.  36.  Uor.  £p.  il  1.  liO, 

Piin.  xviii.7.  a.  14.  8  vitiam  fromenti,  eaai  10  Virg.  KcL  i-  2.  Ui.    14  Plin.  xiii.  84. 

4  iiir.  xxrti.  18.  DIo.  hordeum  in  earn  dege>  27.  Miurt.  tim.  'd.             15  qaaai  aemper  (■aca.ta^^ 
xUx.  36.  Plin.  ziv.  IB.  nerat,   Plto.  xviii.  17.  11  O.  i.  77.  Pliiux.x.1.     VVW-vevv..V 

5  i.pum*.  Cic.  Fin.  y.  30.  Vi  Vuft.  <i.\\,  \\.  «ft.   Vi  ^l^^^vv.X'X  • 

6  pro   farmnto,  Plia.  9  atrrilea  ayenr,  i.  e.      HoT,OA.\\.b.  ^  \a,^. 
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H«y  (focnum)  vias  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks,  or  small  heaps, 
of  •  conical  dgure/  then  collected  into  large  stacks,  or  placet! 
uiid«r  covert.  When  the  hny  was  carri^  off  the  field,  the 
mowers  {/xnuecesvel  -ae)  >vent  over  the  meadows  again  (jrrata 
siciliebant%*  and  cot  what  they  had  at  first  left.  This  grass  was 
called  sicilimentumj  and  distinguished  from  faenum.  Late  hay 
was  called  fochum  cardum.^ 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences  {septa^  iepes, 
Yel  sepimaUa) ;  a  waU  (maceria) ;  hedge,  wooden  fence,  and 
ditch,  for  defending  their  marches  (limiteB)  and  com  fields,  and 
for  enclosing  their  gardens  and  orchards,  but  not  their  meadom 
and  pasture-grounds.  Their  cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  hsTe 
pastured  in  the  open  fields,  wiih  persons  to  attend  them.  They 
nad  parks  for  deer  and  other  wild  beasts ;  *  bat  the  only  enclo- 
sores  mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  in  the 
night-time,'  either  in  the  open  air,  or  under  covering.^ 

Corns  were  cut  down  (metelfantur)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook,  or  by 
a  acytbe ;  or  the  ears  (spukB)  were  stript  off  by  an  instrument, 
flailed  BATiLLUN,  L  e.  serrula  ferreoy  an  iron  saw,^  and  the  straw 
afterwards  cut.  To  this  Virgil  is  thought  to  allud!e,  G.  I  17, 
and  not  to  binding  the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose,  whirh 
the  Romans  seem  not  to  have  done.  In  Gaul,  the  com  was  cut 
down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses.^  Some  kinds  of  pulse. 
and  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  the  root'  The  Greeks  bound 
their  com  into  sheaves,  as  the  Hebrews,  who  cut  it  down  witli 
sickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfuls  (mergiies),  as  we  do.'" 

The  com  when  cut  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor  {areo\ 
or  bam  (horreum\  or  to  a  covered  place  adjoining  to  the 
threshing-floor,  called  nubilarium.  If  the  ears  were  cut  ofl*froni 
the  stalks,  they  were  thrown  into  baskets.'^  When  the  corn 
was  cut  with  part  of  the  straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains,'- 
as  with  U8. 

The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house,  on 
high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a  round  figure, 
and  raised  in  the  middle.  It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint 
stones,  but  usually  laid  with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care, 
and  smoothed  with  a  huge  roller.^ 

The  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out  '*  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle 
driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses ;  '^  hence  area  dmii 
messes  sole  caiente  iertt,  for  frumenta  in  area  tei-entvtr ;  ***  or  by 
flails  (baculi,fiistes  vel  pertica);  or  by  a  machine,  called  traha, 
V.  trahea,  a  dray  or  sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels  ;  or  tbi- 

1  In  metas   extructiim,  Ha.  otilia,  ctprilia,  Ac.  et  iL  10.  12.  Plin.  ktIII.  178.  V«r.  i.  «. 

OoL  if.  ^  6  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  51^  30.  s.  7:i.  14cxcmiebMi:ur.tttD>- 

<•>•••  I'lL-ibui  conseca-  7  Var.  i.  50.  faix  vpni*  10  Hum.  II    xviii    5£0.  i»iitar,  tetetiuitur  «■■• 

unt.        ^^^  culatarostrnta  veldfn-  Rath      ii.     ii.    Gen.  extrrebintar. 

3  Piin.  iviii.  88.  Uta..  IneTe,&.x^\^«c^«Tv.  xxxvii.  ?•  15  pqaarum    emsiin* 

4  VlrK.  Q.  i.  270.  Col.  B    OoV.    Vv.    ^\.    YW^.  \VVjttV\N.'EV,\M.l.  I.  PJiu.xTii.30.Viie.  vl. 
i%,  PrmU  xVm.iO.                          Vlv\»>^v\T*>i\Tvv\A^.  vCvXsi.CqI.  il.21. 
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BULA,  Tel  -«m,  made  of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stiMnes  or 
pieces  of  iron,^  with  a  great  weight  bud  on  it,  and  drawn  by 
yoked  cattle.' 

Tribida,  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long, 
from  r^tfiay  tero,  to  thresh ;  but  tribulm,  a  kind  of  thistle  (or 
warlike  machine,  with  three  ^ikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or 
fixing  in  the  ground,  called  also  murex,  usually  plural,  murices 
V.  tHbulif  caltrops),^  has  tri  shorty  from  r^isy  three,  and  )3oX»,  a 
spike  or  prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  oat  the  com  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Jews.*  Corn  was  winnowed,'  or  cleaned  from  the 
chaff,'  by  a  kind  of  shovel,^  which  threw  the  com  across  the 
wind,^  or  by  a  sieve,'  which  seems  to  have  been  used  with  or 
without  wind,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Jews.^  The  com  when 
cleaned^  was  laid  up  in  granaries,^'  variously  constructed," 
sometimes  in  pits,^*  where  it  was  preserved  for  many  years; 
Varro  says  fifty." 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes ;  for  littering  cattle,^' 
for  fodder,  and  for  covering  houses ;  whence  culmbn,  the  roof, 
from  cultnus,  a  stalk  of  corn.  The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was 
properly  called  palba  ;  that  left  in  the  ground  and  afterwards 
cut,  STRAMKN,  vel  stramtntum^  vel  stipula,  the  stubble,  which  was 
sometimes  burned  in  the  fields,  to  meliorate  the  land,  and 
destroy  the  weeds.'^ 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the  fleeces 
of  sheep  for  clothing ;  hence  these  animals  were  reared  by  the 
Romans  with  the  greatest  care.  Virgil  gives  directions  about 
the  breeding  of  cattle,'^  of  oxen  and  horses  (armbnta),  of  sheep 
and  goats  (qrbgbs),  also  of  dogs  and  bees,^^  as  a  part  of 
husbandry. 

While  individuals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  portion  of 
land,  and  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own  farms,  there 
was  abundance  of  provisions  without  the  importation  of  grain, 
and  the  republic  could  always  command  the  service  of  hardy 
and  brave  warriors  when  occasion  required.  But  in  after  ages, 
especially  under  the  emperors,  when  landed  property  was  in  a 
manner  engrossed  by  a  few,  and  their  immense  estates  in  a 
great  measure  cultivated  by  slaves,^  Rome  was  forced  to  depend 
on  the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of  provisions,  and  of  men  to 
reiTuit  her  armies.  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin  first  of  Italy, 
and  then   of  the  provinces,  to  overgrrown  fortunes,  and  too 

1  tabnlt  kpidiboi,  ant    6  aeni,  •«{•.  11  expargatam.  i.  L  3  Plin.  xviii.  30. 

ferro  atperato.  7  vallui,  paU  rel  tbi^    12  hnrraa  rtt\  granaria.     17  Id.  &  Virg.  6.  i.  84. 

8  jameatis  janclia,  ib.      tilabram.  13  Plin.  zriii.  30.  18  qui  oultos  linbeudo  s.t 


et  Ver.  USZ,  8  Var.  i.  52.  14  in  serobibas. 


pecon. 


3  Plin.  mis.  L  a.  6.  Veg.    9  Tannua  t«1  cribnun.  15  Id.  4c  Var.  i.  57.  19  Virg.  O.  iii.  49.  72. 
iii.  84.  Cart.  it.  13.          10  Isaiah  xxx.  2*.  Amos  16  pecori  oriboa  bubus.      iv.  v.  285.  4U4. 

4  laaiak     zxriii.    87.      ix.  9.  Luke  zxii.  31.      que    substemabauluc^  *3A  J^n.'vL. ^^.  v:vt«  "vn.* 
Horn.  II.  ax.  499,  Col.  IL  21.  Horn.  IL      onde  aUamen,  \.  liUv      \%.^«w.^^  VwV. 

0  rentUabalnr.  tiii.  5b8,  meiiiaind\ctuin«\i]rt. 
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extowiTe  possesjions.^  The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increafled 
by  an  edict  of  Trajan,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  for  an  office  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in 
land.' 

PROPAGATION  OF  TREES. 

Thk  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do. 

'rhose  are  properly  called  trees  {arboreM)  which  shoot  up  in 
one  great  stem,  t>ody,  or  trunk,'  and  then,  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  earth,  spread  into  branches  and  leaves ;  *  shrubs 
(fbuticbs.  vel  virguUa),  which  divide  into  branches,'  and  twigs 
or  sprigs,^  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the  root.  Tliese  shrube, 
which  approach  near  to  the  nature  of  herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny 
9uffhUices,  Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating 
trees  and  shrubs,^  both  natural  and  artifidaL^ 

L  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as  the 
osier  (nler),  the  broom  (gemsta)^  the  poplar  and  willow  (saHx), 
But  the  notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is  now  oniverBally 
exploded.  Some  by  fortuitous  seeds,  as  the  chestnut^  the  eaaduK^ 
and  oak ;  some  from  the  roots  of  other  trees,  as  the  chenry 
(cBBAsus,  first  brouf  ht  into  Italy  by  Lucullus  from  Cerasus,  a 
city  in  Pontus,  A.  17.  680,  and  120  years  after  that,  introduced 
into  Britain);'  the  elm  and  laurel  {laurus),  which  some  take 
to  be  the  bay  tree. 

II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees  were,  1.  by 
suckers  (sTOLONEsy"  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trves,  and 
planted  in  furrows  or  trencnes.^^ — 2.  By  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the 
ground  branches/^  sharpened  ^  like  stakes,^^  cut  into  a  point," 
slit  at  the  bottom  iu  four ;  ^°  or  pieces  of  the  cleft-wood ;  ^  or  by 
planting  the  trunks  with  the  roots.'^  When  plants  were  set  by 
the  root,^  they  were  called  viviradices,  quicksets.'*' — 3.  By 
layers,'^  i.  e.  bending  a  branch,  and  fixing  it  in  the  earth, 
without  disjoining  it  n-om  the  mother-tree,  whence  new  shoots 
spring."  This  method  was  taught  by  nature  from  the  bramble.'' 
It  was  chiefly  used  in  vines  and  myrtles,^  the  former  of  which, 
however,  were  more  frequently  propagated.— 4.  By  slips  or 
cuttings;  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and  planted  in  tlie 
ground,^^  with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protuberances  on  each  side, 
like  a  small  haiiinier/'^ — 5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,'^   i.  e. 

1  laiifundia.    sc.   nimis    7  tylva  fnitlce»qua.  19  sadM  qaadrifida  tarra,  ▼.  S7. 

ampU,  perdi«iere  lu-  8  Q.  li.  9,  fte.  16  Vire.  Q.  iU  25.  Fllo.  28  «k  rabo,  PUo.  sviw 

Mun;  jam  vem  etpru-  9  Plia.  xt.  i5.  s.  30.  xrii.  17.  I3l  ■.  SL 

▼inolu,  zriii.  3.  6.  10aodeoocnomen,Stolo,  17  caudirM  Moti,  ib.  24  Virg.  O.  ib.  ▼.  83- 

2  Plin.  £p.  rl  i:;.  Plin.  zviL  I.  Var.  i.  ;i.  Id  atirpef.  ib.  25  aueaU,  et  mallMli. 
H  attrpg,   irunciu,  can-  11  aalci  t.  Utnm,  19  earn  radlM  aardwii-  L  e.  aarenH  ■tria^aa 

d«x  val  «iiipi.  I'i  Tumi  V.  UiXetB.  tar.  caoitidatt 

4  fMii  M  l:>liu.  13  ac»in'n\&\\.  ^  C;Nt^.%«tv.V&.  M  Plin.  sviL  8U 

5  rami  r.  -uii.  \»  •culov^Awt^'raWviA  "iV  v'*V*V'^*^  ,  "^  >i»a&Vla. 
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inserting  a  scion,  a  shoot  or  sprout^  a  small  branch  or  graff/  of 
one  tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of  another.  There  were  several 
ways  of  ingrafting,  of  which  Virgil  describes  only  one ;  namely, 
what  is  caUed  deft  grafting,  which  was  performed  by  cleaving 
tlie  head  of  a  stock,  and  putting  a  scion  from  another  tree  into 
the  cleft ; '  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  finaque  adopti' 
vas  accipit  arbor  opes.  Medic.  Fac  6. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  in  this  country,  that  no  graft  will 
succeed  unless  it  be  upon  a  stock  which  bears  fruit  of  the  same 
kind.  But  Virgpl  and  Columella  say,  that  any  scion  may  be 
grafted  on  any  stock,  onmis  gurcubu  omni  arhori  insert  potest^ 
si  non  est  et,  cui  inseritur^  cortice  dissimUis;  as  apples  on  a 
pear-stock,  and  cornels,  or  Cornelian  cherries,  on  a  prune  or 
plum-stock,  apples  on  a  plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild  ash,  &c.^ 

Similar  to  ingprafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inocula- 
tion, or  budding.^  The  parts  of  a  plant  whence  it  budded,^ 
ivere  called  oculi,  eyes,  and  when  these  were  cut  of!^  it  was 
said,  occcecari,  to  be  blinded.^  Inoculation  was  performed  by 
making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree,  and  inserting  the  bud  ^  of 
another  tree,  which  united  with  it,  called  also  bmplastratio.^ 
Hut  Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  16.  s.  26.  The  part 
of  the  bark  taken  out'  was  called  scutula  ▼.  tbssklla,  the 
name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the  small  divisions  in  a  checkered 
table  or  pavement^^ 

Forest  trees  '^  were  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds ;  olives  by 
truncheons,^  i.  e.  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  wc  thick 
branches  into  pieces  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  planting  them ;  whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree  was 
formed.^  Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting  were 
called  ARBOREs  cadua,  or  which,  being  cut,  sprout  up  again  ^* 
from  the  stem  or  root.  Some  trees  grow  to  an  immense  height. 
Fliny  mentions  a  beam  of  larix,  or  larch,  120  feet  long,  and  2 
feet  thick,  xvi.  40.  s.  74. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
They  were  planted  in  the  ground,  well  trenched  and  cleaned,^' 
in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  disposed  in  rows,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  or  of  a  quincunx.  The  outermost  rows  were  called 
antes.^^  When  a  vineyard  was  dug  up,^^  to  be  planted  anew,  it 
was  properly  said  repastinari^  from  an  iron  instrument,  with 
two  forks,  called  pdstinwn^^  which  word  is  put  also  for  a  field 
ready  for  planting.'^    An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared  was  called 

1  tredaz  T.  •uxoolns.        3  Col.  r.  11.  Virg.  O.    6  Plin.y.TS.  CoLr.  IL    U  loocisiB  repullukntf 

2  farwMi  piantn    inf  ii.  3^  r.  70.  Plin.  zr.  9 -pan    nenpta;    an-      Plin.  xiL  19. 
Diittanhur,  ~~  fruitfal  1.  5.  •  17,  gattse  in  ipso  nodo  ti-    15  in  paitinato,  sc.a^. 
»ciona  ar«  pat.  in,  ib.  4  oeulos  imponere,  in.  an*                                  Itf  Plin.  xvii.  22.  Vita. 
V.   78.  alteriui  rajam  oeulare  t.  hiUo.  10  Id- lae  p.  458.               G.  iL  SJT.U^.V^ii^ 
vfrtere  in  altcrioa,—  S  onde  garrainaret.  U  arborea  tyW«%^x««.       \1  x«jlfA\^%V«x> 
that  the  bnaclna  of  6  Plin.  arii.  SI,  88.  t.  U  tnui^,«nuA\c«av«ei\,  V^  V>ju\vv.^ 

one  trte  torn  \aU Ou&e     35.  T.  \\Kn%m  iwcmm.  \^  «^«.«  ^%\\v«.Vi>*- 

ofmnuther,  31.  7  ^enma  v.  german.         \3  Vvrg. Q.  u.  ^.  W. 
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vi!ncTUM  RVTiBiLB.  The  vines  were  supfrartad  by  reedi,^  or 
rouDd  stakes^^  or  by  pieoet  of  deft  oak.  or  olive,  not  roand,' 
which  served  as  props^^  round  which  the  tendrils  ^  twined.  Two 
reeds  or  stakes^  supported  each  vine,  with  a  sticky'  or  reed 
across,  called  jueuii  or  canthbriun,  and  the  tying  of  the  vioef 
to  it,  CAFiTUM  con JuoATio  ot  BSLiOATiOy  was  effected  by  osier  or 
willow  twigs,  many  of  whic^  grew  near  Ameria,  in  Umbria^ 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support  it, 
without  a  jugum  or  crose-pole ;  sometimes  four  poles,  with  a 
jngum  to  each ;  hence  called  vUit  coiminriATA ; '  if  but  one 
jugum,  uNuuoA.  Concerning  the  fastening  of  vines  to  certain 
trees,  see  p,  388.  The  arches  formed  by  the  branches  joined 
together,^' were  called  funbta,  and  branches  of  elms  extended 
to  sustain  the  vines,  tabulata,  stories."  When  the  brandies" 
were  too  luxuriant^  the  superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  "  were  lajt 
eff*  with  the  pruning  knife.^*  Hence  vins  campeicere  vel  catti' 
gart^  to  restrain ;  comoi  atrinffere,  to  strip  the  shoots ;  braekia 
tondere,  to  prune  the  boughs ;  pampinare  for  pampinos  deeer- 
ptrt,  to  lop  off*  the  small  brandies.^ 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  flaoblla;^  the  brandies  on 
which  the  fruit  grew,  palma  ;  the  ligneous  or  woody  part  of  a 
fine,  MATBBU ;  a  branch  springing  from  the  stodc,  PAMpmABinii; 
itom  another  branch,  fbuctuabium  ;  the  mark  of  a  hack  or 
chop,  CICATRIX ;  whence  cicatricosus.  The  vines  supported  by 
cross  stakes  in  dressing  were  usually  out  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  X,  which  was  called  dbcussatio." 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  uva,  a  grape ;  put  for  a  vine^ 
for  wine,^  for  a  vine  branoh,^^  for  a  swarm  ^  of  bees,  properly 
not  a  single  bsrry,^^  but  a  duster.^  The  stone  of  the  grape  was 
called  vinacbus,  v.  -eum,  or  acinus  vinaceus^  Any  duster  of 
flowers  or  berries,^  particularly  of  ivy,^  was  called  cobtmbus, 
crocei  coryrnibi^  L  e.  flores.^  The  season  when  the  grapes  were 
gathered  was  called  vinobmia,  the  vintage ;  ^  whence  vindemiator, 
a  gatherer  of  grapes.^  Vineyards  (vinba  vel  wneta\  as  fidds, 
were  divided  by  cross  paths,  called  umitbs  (hence  limUare,  to 
divide  or  separate,  and  limeSy  a  boundary).  The  breadth  of  them 
was  determined  by  law.^  A  path  or  road  from  east  to  west,  wai 
called  DECiMANus,  BCm  limes  {a  mensura  denum  eu^uum);  from 

1  arandinei.  8  CoU   iv.   12.   80.   4.  If  Vii«.G.U.SS8.Pliii.      rQiBC0Dgeri8s,cwBp«- 

ShU.     wbeon    yUm  FUn.  xvi^.  s^SliLVirff.      sriH.S?.                            diculia,  Cnl.  zi.  8. 

V^Ura,  i.  e.  folcii*  vel  G.  i.  269.  Cie.  Sen.  15.  16  VIrg.  G.  ii.  299.           83  Cic  Sen.  1». 

-F*wr*.  9  ■  eavia  asdiuin  com'  17  Plin.  xvit.22.CoL  v.    84  raoemuinorbeoieir- 

S  ridioa,  Plia.  zvii.  88.  olaviis,Pltn.svii.8l,88.      &  Colom.  iv.  17.               eanietiu. 

4  adminicala  v.   peda-  10  cum    palnite*   ur-  18  Virg.  Q,  \l  60.  Hor.    85  hedenu 

menu.  mento  inter  Miangon.      Qd.  i.  80. 10.                   86  Plia.  xvi.  84.  Virg. 

»  oUvkulB  V.  oapreoK  t«r  funium  mndo.  19  pampiona,  Ov.  Met.      BcL  HI.  89.  Ov.  HeU 

L  e.  ootJicoli  V.  canlW  11  Pl\n.  xvil.  as.  Virg.      iiu  66&                              iii.  665.  C«L  «.  341. 

eatt   vitei   intorti,  at  Q.\\.36\.  ^^  «uxa«im.VVt%.G.iv.    87  a  vino  deBcudo,  L  a. 

eiaefnni,  Var.  i.  31.  12  ^m\te«v.viA|M>^'^.      ^^%>                                 «^».V«rMa«. 

*  i^Iii  faroBque  biden.  13  aumenta.                   *V  %«mkb*^.  .x»»,^wiu  '»'>^'w-^>»^V^.'^^. 

tmt,  11  fctro  ampuU!*,  C\c.     K>»t^1'».      •    ..  •.j^^^v^^**'^'^^^^'*' 

T  pertkau  SeiuVi.                           ^  „»m«vv.'u«««'     Y\n. 
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south  to  north,  cardo  (a  cardine  mundi,  i.  e.  the  north  pole, 
thus,  mount  Taurus  is  called  cardo],  or  gemita  ;  whence  semi- 
tare,  to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direction,  because  they  were 
usually  narrower  than  the  other  paths.  The  spaces  (aretB), 
included  between  two  semita,  were  called  PAOiNiB,  comprehend- 
ing each  the  breadth  of  five  pali,  or  capita  vitium,  distinct 
vines.^    Hence  agri  compaginantbs,  contiguous  grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  *  at  different  distances,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  five  feet,  sometimes 
of  eight ;  (^twenty  feet  by  the  Umbri  and  Marsi,  who  ploughed 
and  sowed  com  between  the  vines,  which  places  they  called 
PORCULBTA.  Vines  which  were  transplanted/  bore  fruit  two 
years  sooner  than  those  that  were  not* 

The  limites  dbcumani  were  called  prorsi,  L  e.  porro  versi, 
straight;  and  the  cardines  transversi,  cross.  From  the  decu- 
mani  being  the  chief  paths  in  a  field;  hence  decumanus  for 
magnuSf  thus,  ova  vel  poma  decumana,  Acipenser  decumanus , 
large.'  So  Jtuctus  decimamts  vel  decimtis,  the  g^atest ;  as 
r^iKVfciM;  tertius  fiuctus,  among  the  Greeks.  Limitrs  is  also  put. 
for  the  streets  of  a  dty.^ 

Fliny  directs  the  limites  decumani  in  vineyards  to  be  made 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  the  cardines  or  transversi  limites ,  ten 
feet  broad.'  Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground,^  and 
thinner  on  hills,  but  al^vays  in  exact  order.^ 

The  Romans  in  transplanting  trees  marked  on  the  bark  the 
way  each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  set^ 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  the  same 
attention  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  as  sailors ;  also  to 
the  winds.^^  The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  Aquilo,  or 
Boreas,  the  north  wind;  Zephyrus^  vel  Favonius,  tne  west 
wind ;  Auster^  v.  Notus,  the  south  wind ;  Eurus,  the  east  wind ; 
Carus,  Caurus,  vel  lapix^  the  north-west ;  Africus,  vel  libs,  the 
south-west;  Voltumus,  the  south-east,  &c.  But  Pliny  denomi- 
nates and  places  some  of  these  differently,  ii.  47.  xviii.  33,  34. 
Winds  arising  from  the  land  were  called  altani,  or  apogrsi  ; 
from  the  sea,  tropm.^ 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds,  called  tbnti  gardi- 
NALEB,  because  they  blow  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
world.  Homer  mentions  no  more ;  ^^  so  in  imitation  of  him, 
Ovid  and  Manilius.^*  Afterwards  intermediato  winds  were  added, 
first  one,  and  then  two,  between  each  of  the  veiUi  cardinales, 

1  Liv.  sutU.  S4.  Plin.  Met.  xi.  580.  SiL  xW.  K.  877.  Plin.  ii.  44. 
xvii.82.  18S.Liie.T.  673.  Sen.  10  Virg.O.  iiiS»9.Go-  13  S«nr.  Virg.  i.  131. 

2  Mrebantur.  Agaia.50i.Lir.xxxL  laael.  de  Arbor.  17. 4.  Plin.ii.47.  HookOdyft. 

3  tnuulat*.  M.  PaUad  Vebi  19. 8.  K«»>. 

4  uUB,  Plia  ib.  7  Plin.  xrii.  82.  a.  39.     11  Vir%,  Q.  i.  ^M.  &\.  \K  K«.V(Wi.V«.  ^"^S^.^^- 
»  Feat.  Cic.  Fm.  ii.  &     8  piagiii  oampo.  lu.81S.  tAcV.v  ^V^-tv^^- ^*^ 
<  Or,  TritL  L  g   49.    9  mi  lugacin,  Virg.  O.    12  S«n.  T»M.  ^i.  5.  \*.     W» 

^  k3 
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OARRIAGES  OF  THE  BOMAMS. 

Thk  carriages  ^  of  the  ancients  weve  of  Tarioas  kinds,  which 
are  said  to  bave  been  ioYented  by  diQevent  penons ;  by  Baodos 
and  Ceres,  lUinenra,  £ricbtboniii%  and  the  I'hrygiBna.^ 

Beasts  of  burden  were  most  anciently  uaed.^  A  dorser,  dor- 
sel,  or  dosser,  a  pannel,  or  paok-saddle,*  was  laid  am  them  to 
enable  them  to  bear  their  burden  more  easily,  used  cliiefty  m 
asses  and  mules ;  hence  called  cutkllabu,  humorously  applied 
lo  porters,  jferuU  vel  bajuii,  but  not  oxen ;  benoe  glitblla  lovi 
SUNT  iMPOsiTA,  when  a  task  is  imposed  on  one  which  he  is  unil 
for.  Bos  CLXTELLAs,  8C.  poTUu/  This  ooTering  was  by  latar 
writers  called  saoma  ;  put  also  for  MtUa,  or  epk^pium,  a  saddle 
for  riding  on ;  hence  jwnenUi  saomaria,  toI  MTcinaria  et  sxiiLa* 
BiA,**  sometimes  with  a  coarse  doth  below  (cento,  ycI  cmtwuailMf 
a  saddle-cloth). 

A  pack-horse  was  called  caballus,  or  canthkuus,  y.  -itamy  wo, 
jfUMoUum  (qyasd  carenterius,  i  e.  eqtau  castraiuSj  a  gdding;  9«i 
itoc  distat  ab  equo,  quod  mc^ii  a  verre,  a  barrow  or  hog  from 
a  boar,  capiu  a  ffoUo,  vervex  ab  arietey  Hence  mimme  sit 
caniheriun  in  fouOf  be  not  a  pack-horse  in  the  ditch.^  Sone 
make  caniheriu*  the  same  with  ciiteUarius,  an  ass  or  mule,  and 
read,  minims,  sc  descendam  in  viam  ;  scis,  gantberium  in  rossA, 
sc  equiu  habebat  obviam,  i.  e.  you  know  the  fable  of  the  horse 
meeting  an  ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way,  and  being  trodden 
down  by  him.  See  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  Sooth  of  Italy, 
voL  ii.  sect.  66.  Others  suppose  an  allusion  to  be  here  made  to 
the  prop  of  a  vioe.^ 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden  was  called  agaso,  and  mere 
rarely  agitator.^''  A  leathern  bag,^^  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who 
rode  such  a  beast  carried  his  necessaries,  was  called  kippqpsra, 
MANTiCA,  PBRA   vel  AVBRTA,   3  cloak-bag  or  portmanteau,  or 

BULQA.*^ 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave,  or  any  other 
person,  to  help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  arumkula 
(from  ect^eif  toUo),  furca  vel  furgilla  ;  ^^  and  because  Marius,  to 
diminish  the  number  of  waggons,  which  were  an  encumbranoe 
to  the  army,  appointed  that  the  soldiers  should  carry  their 
^^ff^R®  (sarcincB,  vasa  et  cibaria)  tied  up  in  bundles,  upon 
^ca  or  forks,  both  the  soldiers  and  these  furcae  were  called 


1  vehieala,    veotabula,  totapotteriorpan  cor-      Hellog.  4.  11  •aecoltis  leorteoa. 

o^'i.-'^.    /.    ,    .«   «.         porif ;  quod  ea  derwui    7  Varro   de   R.  Raat    lS8fla.Kp.87.Hor.5«t 

» '""k  "•  *•  *^  ^'®'  ^^  <l»or«aiii,  Fest.  ii.  7.  fin.  Cio.  Fam.  U.      i.  «.   IOC    Schol.  »• 

lf«t  O.  111.  S>).  Vbrc.  4  cWteVl&^elstratoB.         18.  Festu. 

O.  Hi.  118.  Plln.  TU.  96.  5  PUot.  Wwl.   \\\.  %.  %  U^.  uVU.  47.  1 S  Fpsu  Plaat.  Casiit  H. 

<l  asimaJia  vel  jaiii«nta      94.  G\e.  Au.  v.  W  %  ^twBLVita&   \bl  \ak..     E.S. 
doasiuria,  vel  dorsoa-      QuiacX. '.  tt.  *V.  ^t\««i«  ^'ftaN  ^-(ft. 

Ha,  from  dorauin,  i.  e.    6  Ve^.  iu  1^.  \«m'ST»   \^  NVi^v^.'v'SVV 
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■ULI    MARIANl,^    SXPELLBRE^    BJICBRB,  YOl    KXTRUDKRB    FURCA,    vel 

Jurcilkt,  to  drive  away  by  Ibree.^ 

Any  tiling  carried,  not  on  llie  back,  but  on  the  shoulders,  or 
in  the  han£  of  men,  was  called  fsrcitlum  ;  as  the  dishes  at  an 
entertainment,  the  spoils  at  a  triumph,  the  images  of  the  gods 
at  sacred  games,  the  corpse  and  other  tilings  carried  at  a  funeraL^ 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which 
they  sat,  it  was  called  sslla  ge^ataria^  pcrtatoria,  v.  Jertoria^ 
or  CATRBDRA ;  in  a  couch  or  litter,  on  which  they  lay  extended, 
lACTiCA,  vel  cuBiLic,  used  both  in  the  city  and  on  journeys, 
sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered,  with  curtains  of  skin 
or  cloth,  called  plagula,  which  were  occasionally  drawn  aside, 
sometimes  with  a  window  of  glass,  or  transparent  stone,  so  that 
they  might  either  read  or  write,  or  sleep  in  them.  There  were 
commonly  some  footmen  or  lackeys,  who  went  before  the  sedan 

(CURSORES).^ 

The  sellm  and  licticdB  of  women  were  of  a  different  construc- 
tion from  those  of  men ;  hence  »eUa  vel  lectka  muliebrU :  the 
cathedra  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  women.  The 
sella  usually  ix>ntained  but  one ;  the  lectica,  one  or  more.  The 
sella  had  only  a  small  pillow  (^cervical)  to  recline  the  head  on ; 
the  lectica. had  a  mattress  stuffed  with  feathers;  hence  pensiles 
plunuB :  sometimes  with  roses  {pulvinus  rosafarctus),  probably 
with  ropes  below.' 

The  sellae  and  lecticie  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  lbctica- 
Bii,  cahnes,  gertUi,  ▼.  hqjuliy  dressed  commonly  in  a  dark  or 
red  pemdaf  talP  and  handsome,  from  different  countries. 
They  were  supjported  on  poles  (asserbs,  vel  mnites)^  not  fixed, 
but  removable,  placed  on  the  shoulders  or  necks  of  the  slaves ; 
hence  they  were  said  aliquem  succolarb,  and  those  carried  by 
them,  ntccolari,  who  were  thus  greatly  raised  above  persons  on 
foot,  particularly  sudi  as  were  carried  in  the  sella  or  cathedra.^*' 
The  sella  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  and  the  lectica  by 
four*  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called  hexaphoros,  and  by 
ei^t  ooTOPHOROs,  V.  'Wn}^ 

When  the  lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support  it, 
usually  of  wood,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold.  The  kings  of 
India  had  lecticae  of  solid  gold.^  llie  use  of  lecticae  was 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  from  the  nations  of 
the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.     But  we  find  them 

1  Feit    in  JBrumiuila  Art.   A.  L  487>  Tac.      Cio.  Vtrr.  t.  11.  Q.      58. 

fc  Frontin.  ir.  1.   7.  Hist  L  8S.  Ana.  xiv.  Fr.  ii.  9.  Sea.  Mare.    10  Plla.  Pan.   8S    91. 

Plat,  ill  Mar.  4.  Plia.  Bp.  iii.ff.  Cic      18.  OelL  x.  8.                   Snet  Cland.  lU.  0th. 

S  Hor.  Bp.  i.  10.   U.  Piiil.  U.  41.  Att.  x.  12.  6  S«n.   Ep.    70.    118.     6.  Jnr.  iii.  840. 

Cic.  Att.  stU  2.  Mart.  tI.  99.  11.  Sen.     Ben.  Ui.  &                     11  Jut.  Jx.  14]d.  Mart. 

8  Soet.  An*.  74.  €•«.  Ep.  U8.  Soaa.  7.  Fstr.  7  longi  t.  proearl.              ii.  81.  vi.  89.  iz.  3.  tee 

87-  ?&  CaL  M.  eT  8  Sen.  Ep.  lid.  Jar.  iU.     p^  413. 

4  Snet.  Mer  «.  Oem.  »  Snet.  Oth.  6.   Her.  S49.  t1.  8M.  vii.  18«.    l«  C%x».V.'L.^Ek<  V^«^ 

S.  Otk.i.  Vk,  16.  Tit.  9.  JnT.  i.  199.  ti.  91.     Ttii.  \3l.Vx.\VLU»il.     N.\^.Vi'».<v»^'^^« 

10.  Jnv.  i.  64.  lit.  SIS.  8»&  Mart.  ii.  87. 6.  xiU      \s.  23. 9. 

9*9.  ir.  W.rt.99,  Or,  96,  Tue.  Hist.  Ui.  67.  9  eumfV»fe»,^«)A.<ML 
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mentioDed  long  before,  on  jonmey,  and  in  the  army.  Hw 
emperur  Claudius  ia  said  tint  to  hare  used  a  selU  covend  it 
top.'  Tbey  do  not  nem  to  have  been  uied  in  tbe  city  in  dM 
time  of  Plautui  or  of  Terenc« ;  but  tbey  were  bo  frequent  nodK 
CtEaar  that  be  prohibited  the  use  «f  them,  unieia  to  persons  of  ■ 
certain  rank  and  age,  and  on  certain  days.  Thoia  who  had  not 
■edans  of  their  own,  got  them  to  hire.  Hence  we  read  in  laid' 
times  of  cobfou  et  cutba  Itelieariorunt,  who  aeem  to  bait 
consisted  not  cnly  of  sbToa  but  of  plebeians  of  the  lowest  rank, 
particularly  freedmen,  Seu^  eronl  ad  exoiteratiAtm  tientnti 
<^ta,  et  pBiviTf  vel  mmiliabics,  et  publics.' 

A   kind  of  doce  litter  carried'  by  two  uinlea,*   or  little 
hones,*  iraa  called  siiTian*,  mentioned  only  by  later  writen. 

T<ro  hones  yoked  to  a  carriage  a 
were  called  bios,  bijugi,  t.  bijuge$;  iwji 
three,  tnga;  and  four,  quadriga^ 

rdrijugi,  t,  -get;  frequently  put 
the  chariot  itself,  bijuge  aari- 
adum,  quadrijugut  eumu ;  but 
atrriaiium  is  oflener  put  for  cur- 
nit,  the  race.°  We  alio  read  of  s 
cliM^ot  drawn  by  six  homs, 
joined  tt^ther  a-breast,'  for  so 
the  itomans  always  yoked  their 
hones  in  their  race-chariots. 
Nero  once  dmre  a  ehanot  at  I 
Olympic   games,    drawn    by   1 


A  carriage  without  witeels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  csIIihI 
TBAHA,  T.  -ea,  vel  Iraga,  a  sledge,  used  in  rustic  work  in  besliiu 
out  the  corn "  (called  by'Varro,  F<eniatm  phtteUtm^"  becau-c 
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nsed  for  that  purpose  by  the  GarthfigUiians),  and  among  northern 
nations  in  travelling  on  the  ice  and  snow.  Carriages  with  one 
wheel  were  called  unabota.  A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by 
the  hands  of  slaves,  chiramaxium,  or  akcuha.^  A  vehicle  with 
two  wheels,  bibotum  ;  with  four  (quadrirotium).^ 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in. the  circus  at  Rome,  with  what- 
ever number  of  horses,  were  called  quadbioabii,  from  the 
quadrigtB  being  most  frequently  used;  hence  factiones  qua> 
DRiGABiOBUM.  Thoso  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together, 
leaping  quickly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  dksul- 
tores;  hence  de«K/ifor  v.  desertor  amoris^  inconstant;  and  the 
horses  themselves,  dbsultobu,  sometimes  successfully  used  in 
virar.** 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  cubrus,  or  curricula, 
chariots,  a  currendo,  from  their  velocity,  having  only  two 
wheels,  by  whatever  number  of  horses  they  were  drawn :  also 
those  used  in  war  by  different  nations ;  of  which  some  were 
armed  with  scythes,^  in  different  forms.  Also  those  used  by  the 
Boman  magistrates,  the  consuls,  prietors,  censors,  and  chief 
adiles,  whence  they  were  called  magistratus  cubulbs,  and  the 
seat  on  which  these  mag^trates  sat  in  the  senate-house,  the 
rostra,  or  tribunal  of  justice,  sblla  cuamjs,^  because  they 
(uurried  it  with  them  in  their  chariots.^  It  was  a  stool  or  seat 
.without  a  baok,^  with  four  crooked  feet,  fixed  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined  by  a  common  axis,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  X  (decu8satim\  and  covered  with 
leather ;  so  that  it  might  be  occasionally  folded  together  for  the 
convenience  of  carriage,  and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrates 
chose  to  use  it,  adorned  with  ivory ;  hence  called  cubulb  ebur, 
iind  ALTA,^  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal,  or  because 
it  was  the  emblem  of  dignity ;  rbgia,  because  first  used  by  the 
kings,  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  in  later  times  adorned  with 
engravings ;  conapicuum  gignu.^ 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and 
sacred  rites,  was  called  pilbitux,  an  easy  soft  vehicle  (pensile)^ 
with  four  wheels ;  usually  painted  with  various  colours. ^°  The 
carriage  which  matrons  used  in  common  {feato  profettoqite) 
was  called  carpbntdm,  named  from  Carmenta,  the  mother  of 
Evander,  commonly  with  two  wheels,  and  an  arched  covering; 
as  the  flamines  used  (currus  arcuatiut\  sometimes  without  a 
coveriiig.^^    Women  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it  in  the  second 

1  lifjin.  ii.  14.  Pttnm.  Festns.  7  anaelintoriBiii,  ▼.  ta>  iBa.  si.  334.  Flor.  i.  $. 

28.  Fesuu.  4  earnu  fileati,  fakate  balatom  a  tergo  tniw  Ov.  PoaU  vr.  5. 11. 

S  mfmm<mKtt  ««^ri,,  r.  quadrijps,  Liv.  xjutL  9Bns  in  qood  raolinari  10  Serv.     Virg.     I&\u 

•ntfrnffoxott      qaatoor  41, 4'4t,  Cvt.  it.  9.  poMet.  viiL  £66.  Itid.  xx.  1^ 

rwtanuB  cams,  Horn.  5  See  cut  repreacntiag  8  Pint  Mar.  SwL  Aagi  11  Lir.  i.  t\.  34w  48.  r. 
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Punic  war  by  the  Oppian  law,  which,  howeTer,  was  sood  after 
ropttded.     It  is  sometimes  put  for  any  carriage.^ 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels  and  four  hcwses,  adorned 
with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led 
in  solemn  procession  from  their  shrines  (0  socrarttt)  at  tbe 
Ciroensian  gamea^  to  a  place  in  the*  circus,  called  puLvniAa, 
where  couches  were  prepared  for  placing  them  00,  was  called 
THBNSA,  from  the  thongs  stretched  before  it  {lara  tensa).'  at- 
tended by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  their  most  magniiioeot 
apparel,  who  were  said  thensam  ducbbb  vel  deouci&b^'  lAo 
delighted  to  touch  the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  was  draws 
(fimemque  manu  contingere  gaudent),*  And  if  a  boy  (tmer 
patrimus  et  mairimus)  happened  to  let  go '  the  thong  whidi  he 
held,  it  behoved  the  procession  to  be  renewed.  Under  the 
emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  thensa  to  any  one  vras  an  acimov- 
ledgment  of  his  divinity.^ 

A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditiously,  was 
called  cisiUM,  q.  citiurn ;  the  driver,  cisiarius,  drawn  usually  hy 
three  mules ;  its  body  {capsum,  v.  -a)  of  basket-work  (pLOxmua, 
V.  -eman),''  A  larger  carriage,  for  travelling,  with  four  wfaeeb, 
was  called  rhbda,  a  Gallic  word,  or  carruca,  the  driver,  rbhia- 
Rius,  or  CARRucARius,  R  hired  one,  hsrxtoria,  both  also  used  ia 
the  city,^  sometimes  adorned  with  silver.  An  open  carriage 
with  four  wheels,  for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as  some  think, 
was  called  pbtorritum,  also  a  Gallic  word." 

A  kind  of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  was  called  essbdum;  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who 
fought  from  it,  essroarius,  adopted  at  Borne  for  common  use;" 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people^ 
coviNus  ;  the  driver,  covinarius  ;  similar  to  it,  was  probably 
henna.  In  the  war«>chariot8  of  the  ancients,  there  were  usoaliy 
but  two  persons,  one  who  fought  (belkitor),  and  another  who 
directed  the  horses  {auriga,  the  charioteer).^^ 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  (yekictdum  onerarium) 
was  called  plaustrum,  or  vena  (Afieiiet)  a  waggon  or  wain; 
generally  with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four;  drawn  commonly 
by  two  oxen  or  more,  sometimes  by  asses  or  mules.  A  waggon 
or  cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought  of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for  carryin/^ 
iung  or  the  like,  was  called  scirpea,  properly  the  coverlet 
itself,  sc.  crates  ;  in  pUmstra  scirpea  kUa  fuitM  A  covered  cart 
or  waggon  laid  with  cloths,  for  carrying  the  old  or  infirm  of 
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meaner  rank,  was  called  arcera,  quasi  area.  The  load  or 
iveight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once  {una  vectura),  was 
called  vBHEs,  -t9.^ 

A  waggon  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  carrus  ▼.  -tun,  by 
a  Gallic  name,  or  sarracum,  or  efirheoium,  and  by  later  writers, 
ANGARIA,  vel  clabularb;  also  CARRAoiuM,  and  a  fortification 
formed  by  a  number  of  carriages,  carrago.^ 

Sarraca  BootdB,  Y.  'tis,  or  plaustra,  is  put  for  two  constella- 
tions, near  the  north  pole,  called  the  two  bears  (Arcti  gemitke, 
yel  du<B  et^KToi),  ursa  major,  named  Helicm  (Parrhasis,  i,  e. 
ArcadicaX  parrhasis  arctos,^  from  Callisto,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted 
into  this  constellation  by  Jupiter,  and  ursa  minor  called  cyno- 
suRA^  i.  e.  M.VVOS  ot/f «,  canis  caucUif  properly  called  arctos,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  great  bear  (hblice),^ 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  flaustrum,  from 
Its  resemblance  to  a  waggon,  whence  we  call  it  Charles's  wain, 
or  the  Plough ;  and  the  stars  which  compose  it,  triones,^  q. 
TERiONEs,  ploughing  oxen;  seven  in  number,  sbptbmtriones.^ 
But  plaustra  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to  both  bears ;  hence  called 
GEMINI  TRiONBS,  also  ifioccidui  V.  nunquam  occidentes,  because 
they  never  set ;  ocecmi  metuentes  aquore  tingi,  afraid  of  being 
dipped  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  for  a  reason  mentioned  by 
Ovid ;  and  tardi  vel  pigri,  because,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  pole, 
they  appear  to  move  slow,  neque  se  quoquam  in  ccelo  ccTnmoventJ 

The  ursa  major  is  attended  by  the  constellation  bootbs,  q. 
bubulcus,  the  ox-driver,  said  to  be  retarded  by  the  slowness  of 
his  wains,  named  also  argtophtlax,  q.  ursa  custos^  cusios  Ery- 
manthidos  ursa^  into  which  constellation  Areas,  the  son  of 
Callisto  by  Jupiter,  was  changed,  and  thus  joined  with  his 
mother.  A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called  arcturus, 
q.  et^xrov  ov^et,  ursa  cauda  :  stella  post  caudam  ursa  majoris, 
said  to  be  the  same  with  Bootes,^  as  its  name  properly  implies, 
ec^KTov  ov^oe,  ursa  custas.  Around  the  pole  moved  the  dragon 
(draco  v.  anguis)^^  approaching  the  ursa  major  with  its  tail, 
and  surrounding  the  ursa  minor  with  its.  body.^^ 

The  principsu  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  the  wheels  (rot^e), 
the  body  of  the  carriage  (gapsum,  -iw,  v.  -a,  ploxemum,  v.  -us),^ 
and  draught-tree  (temo),  to  which  the  animals  which  drew  it 
were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  axletree  (axis),  a  round  beam,^^ 
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OD  which  the  wheel  iuriM;  the  nave,^  in  whidi  the  axle  mofes, 
and  the  spokes'  are  fixed;  the  circumferenoe  of  the  wbedi,* 
oomposed  of  fellies,*  in  which  the  8p<^e8  are  fiutened,  aHnmonly 
surroanded  with  an  iron  or  brass  nng.' 

A  wheel  withoat  spokes^  was  called  ttmfanum,  from  its 
resemblanoe  to  the  end  of  a  drom.  It  waa  made  of  solid  boards^' 
fixed  to  a  square  piece  of  wood,  as  an  axis,  withoat  a  nave,  and 
strengthened  by  cross  barSy^  with  an  iron  ring  around ;'  so  that 
the  whole  tamed  together  on  the  extremities  of  the  axis^  called 
CARDiNBs.  Such  wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic  wains,*"  as 
they  ate  still  in  this  country,  and  called  tumbbkls.  T^fmpamim 
Is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moyed  by  hones  or  men  for 
raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  pulleys," 
ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane ;  *^  or  for  drawing  water,'' 

CUrVa     ANTLTA,    ANCLA    V.     ANTRA    («vrX)|^«),**    HAUSTUM,    V.   TOta 

aquaria,  sometimes  turned  by  the  force  of  water ;  ^  the  water 
was  raised  through  a  siphon,**^  by  the  force  of  a  sudcery^^  as  in  s 
pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets.'^  Water-engines  were  also  uisd 
to  extinguish  iireab'' 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
AXIS  is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to  torn, 
and  the  ends  of  the  axis,  cardinxs,  tsrticbs,  ycI  pou,  for  the 
north  and  south  poles.^  Axis  and  polus  are  sonLetimes  put  for 
coelum  or  atfter ;  thus,  sub  dstheria  axef^  i.  e.  ^ub  dio  vex  aere ; 
Utdduspolua ;  ^  cardines  mundiquatuor,  the  four  cardinal  points; 
8BPTENTRI0,  the  north ;  mebidies,  the  south ;  ORiKNSy  sc.  9ol,  vel 
ortits  8oli»,  the  east ;  occidbns,  ▼.  occasug  solis,  the  west ;  cardo 
eous,  the  east ;  occiduus  v.  hesperiuSy  the  west^  In  the  north 
Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside;  hence  it  is  called  domicilidii 
jovis,^  SHOES  DBORUM ;  ^  and  as  some  think,  porta  coeli  :^  thus, 
tempested  a  vertice,  for  septentrione.^ 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages  were  horses^  oxen, 
asses,  and  mules,  sometimes  camels ;  elephants,  and  even  lion^ 
tigers,  leopards,  and  bears ;  dogs,  goats,  and  deer ;  also  men 
and  women. *^ 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage  ^  by  what  was  called  juouk, 
a  yoke ;  usually   made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  also  of  metal, 
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placed  upon  the  neck,  one  yoke  commorily  upon  two,  of  a 
crooked  form,  with  a  band  (curvatura)  for  the  neck  of  each : 
hence  sub  jugo  cogercy  ▼.  jungere  ;  coUa  y.  cervices  jugo  subji- 
cere,  subdere,  submittere,  ▼.  mpponere,  Sf  eripere :  JueuM  subire, 
cervice  ferrty  detrectare,  exuere,  a  cervices  dejicere,  excutere, 
&c  The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  the 
pole  or  team,  with  leathern  thongs  (iora  subjugia).^ 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  carriage, 
another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and  yoked  in 
the  same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added,  he  was 
bound  with  nothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke.  When  more 
horses  than  two  were  joined  a-breast  (<Bquata  frontii),  a  custom 
which  is  said  to  haye  been  introduced  by  one  Clisthenes  of 
Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the  carriage,  called 
juoALBs,  jugariiy  y.  juges  (X^yioi) ;  ^  and  the  others  were 
bound  (appensi  yel  adjunctt)  on  each  side  with  ropes ;  hence 
called  FUNALBs  EQUi,^  or  FUNBs  ;  in  a  chariot  of  four  (tit  quadri- 
gis),  the  horse  on  the  right,  dbxtbr,  y.  primus;  on  the  left, 
SINISTER,  Ubvus,  y.  secundus.  This  method  of  yokifig  horses 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  Gircensian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments  by  'which  animals  were  driven  or  excited, 
were, — 1.  The  lash  or  whip  Cflagrum,  y.  flagellum,  ficaaTt^), 
made  of  leathern  thongs  (scutica,  hris  horridis),*  or  twisted 
cords,  tied  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  sometimes  sharpened  (actdeati) 
-with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end,'  and  divided  into 
several  lashes  (UBniiB  v.  lord),  called  scorpions.® — 3.  \  rod 
(yiROA),^  or  goad  (stimulus),^  a  pole,  or  long  stick,  with  a  sliarp 
point :  hence  stimulos  alicui  adhibere,  admovere,  addere,  ctdju 
cere ;  stitnulis  fodere,  incitare,  fyc,  Adversus  stimulum  calces^ 
sc.  jactare,  to  kick  against  the  goad.^ — And,  3.  A  spur  (calcar),^*' 
used  only  by  riders :  hence  equo  calcaria  addere,  subdere,^  ^. 
Alter  frenis  eget,  alter  calcaribus,  the  one  requires  the  reins,  the 
other  the  spurs,  said  by  Isocrates  of  Ephorus  and  Theopompus.^^ 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses, 
were, — 1.  The  bit  or  bridle  (fr^bnum,  pi.  -i,  v.  -a),  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Lapithas,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  or  by  one 
Felethronius ;  the  part  which  went  round  the  ears  was  called 
aurea  ;  that  which  was  put  into  the  mouth,  properly  the  iron  or 
bit,  orba;  ^^  sometimes  made  unequal  and  rough,  like  a  wolfs 
teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  headstrong  (tenax)  :  ^* 
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hence  frena  lupata,^  or  lupi.  Pnena  v^icere,  concutere^  acciperey 
mandere^  deirahere,  iaxare^  f^c.  Fremwn  mordere^  to  be  impa- 
tient under  restraint  or  subjection ;  but  in  Martial  and  Statios/ 
to  bear  tamely.  The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  ^old,  as  the 
collars  (monUia\  which  Ymnf^  from  the  horses'  necks ;  and  the 
ooverini^  for  their  backs  {strata)  were  adorned  with  gold  and 
purple.' — 2.  The  reins  (HABENiSy  vel  lare^ ;  hence  hab^MU  cor- 
riperty  fiectere^  v.  moUri,  to  manage ;  dare^  immittere,  ejfunderej 
iaxare^  permitiere,  to  let  out ;  atkUicere,  to  draw  in^  and  nqh 
primere.* 

To  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  or  muzzle  (capistbum)  wss 
applied,  sometimes  with  iron  spikes  fixed  to  it,  as  to  caWes  or 
the  like,  when  weaned,  or  with  a  covering  for  the  mouth  (JU" 
ceUa) ;  hence  Jiscellis  capUtrare  hoves^  to  muzzle ;  <pifiLW¥,^  a 
consuere.  But  capistrum  is  ako  put  for  any  rope  or  cord ;  hence 
vitem  capistro  constringere,  to  bind ;  jumewta  capUtrttre,  to  tie 
with  a  lialter,  or  fasten  to  the  stall.^ 

The  person  who  directed  the  chariot  and  the  horses^  was 
called  Auriga;^  or  agitator,^  the  charioteer  or  driver;  also 
MODERATOR.  But  thoso  names  are  applied  chiefly  to  those  who 
contended  in  the  circus,  or  directed  chariots  in  war,  and  always 
stood  upright  in  their  chariots  {insistebant  curribtis):  henoe 
AURiGARE  for  cun'um  regere ;  and  auriqarius,  a  person  who 
kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  circus.^ 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation  in  which  are  two  stars, 
called  HAoi  (the  kids),  above  the  horns  of  Taurus.  On  the 
head  of  Taurus,  are  the  Hyades  (^ab  vuu,  pluere),  or  !^ucu]^  (a 
s-uibusX^^  called pluviiB  by  Virgil,  and  tristes  by  Horace;  because 
at  their  rising  and  setting,  they  were  supposed  to  produce  rains ; 
on  the  neck,  or,  as  Servius  says,  ante  genua  iauri ;  in  cauda 
tauri  septem  plbiades,  or  verqille,  the  seven  stai's  ;  sing.  Pleioi 

Vel  PLIAS.*^ 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agaso^^  a  person  who  drove  any 
beasts  on  foot»  But  drivers  were  commonly  denominated  iroiu 
the  name  of  the  carriage  ;  thus,  rhedariuSy  plaustrariuSy  &c.,  or 
of  the  animals  which  drew  it ;  thus,  mulio,^''  commonly  put  for  a 
muleteer,  tvho  drove  nmles  of  burden ;  ^*  oS  eguiso  for  a  person 
who  broke  or  trained  horses  '^  to  go  with  an  ambling  pa<» ;  under 
the  magiste?'  tquorum,  the  chief  manager  of  horses.  The  horsei 
of  Alexander  and  CaBsar  would  admit  no  riders  but  themselves." 


1  Hor.  Od.  i.S.CVirK.      O.  Hi.  18a.  39U.  Plio.      xxii.  21.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.    13  Virg.  G.  L  273.  S«*l 
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The  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  ivith  the  whip  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left;  hence  he  was  said 
sedere  prima  sella,  tedere  temone,  v.  primo  temone,  i.  e,  in  sella 
proxima  temoniy  and  temone  labi,  v,  excuti,  to  be  thrown  from 
his  seat  ;^  sometimes  dressed  in  red,^  or  scarlet; ^  sometimes  he 
walked  on  foot  When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was 
said,  cuman  equosque  sustinere ;  when  he  drew  it  back  or 
aside,  reiorquere  et  avertere.*  Those  who  rode  in  a  carrift^e  or 
on  horsebadc  were  said  vehi,  or  portari,  evehi,  or  invehi  ;  those 
carried  in  a  hired  vehicle,'  ykctorbs  :  so  passengers  in  a  ship ; 
but  vector  is  also  put  for  one  who  carries  :  fulminis  vector,  i.  e. 
aquilo,  as  vehens  and  invehens,  for  one  who  is  carried.'  When 
a  person  mounted  a  chariot^  he  was  said  citrrum  conscendere, 
ascendere^  inscendere,  et  insilire,  which  is  usually  applied  to 
mounting  on  horseback,  saliu  in  cuman  emicare ;  when  helped 
up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  ▼.  in  currtan  toUi.  The  time 
for  mounting  in  hired  carriages  was  intimated  by  the  driver's 
moving  his  rod  or  cracking  his  whip;^  to  dismount^  descendere 
T.  destlire. 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours, 
and  decorated  them  with  various  ornaments,  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  even  with  precious  stones,  as  the  Persians.^ 

OP  THE  CITY. 

Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills  {colles,  mantes,  arces,  Tel  jvffa, 
neiiipe,  Palatimu,  Quirinalis,  Aventinus,  Ccslius,  Viminalis,  Ex- 
quilinug,  et  Janicuiaris) ;  hence  called  urbs  sbpticollis,  or  srp- 
tbmqemina;  by  the  Greeks,  kvruT^.o^os,  and  a  festival  was 
celebrated  in  December,  called  sbptimontium,  to  commemorate 
the  addition  of  the  seventh  hilL' 

The  Janicttlum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servius 
among  the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  because,  though  built  on,  and 
fortified  by  Ancus,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included 
within  the  city,  silthough  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  several 
authors.^**  The  collis  Gapitolinus,  vel  Tarpeius,  which  Servius 
omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead  of  it  The  Janicuium, 
collis  Hortulorum,  and  Vaticanus,  were  afterwards  added. 

1.  Mons  PALATiNvs,  vol  PALATiuM,  the  Palatine  mount,  on 
which  alone  Romulus  built '^  Here  Augustus  had  his  house ; 
and  the  succeeding  emperors,  as  Romulus  had  before :  hence 

1  Virc.  iEa.  xii.  470.  89.  Sen.  Ep.  87.  Cie.     839.                                   It.  1. 6.  Senr.  JEn.  tL 
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the  emperor's  bouse  was  called  palatittm,  a  palaoe,  dohub  pala- 
Ti!fA;  ^  and  in  later  times,  those  who  attended  the  emperor  were 
called  PALATiNL 

S.  Capitolinus,  so  called  from  the  capitol  built  on  it»  formerly 
named  satubhius,  from  Saturn's  having  dwelt  there,  and  tab* 
PBU8,  from  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  to 
whom  that  mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in.* 

S.  ATDTcnis,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hillsy  named  from 
an  Alban  king  of  that  name,  who  was  buried  on  it ;  the  place 
which  Remus  chose  to  take  the  omens,  therefore  said  not  to 
haTO  been  included  within  the  Pomaerium^  till  the  time  of 
Claudius.  But  others  say,  it  was  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancui) 
called  also  collis  mubcius,  from  Murcia,  the  goddess  of  sleeps 
who  had  a  chapel  (stxcellum)  on  it ;  oollis  mAN^,  from  a  temple 
of  Diana ;  *  and  rbm onius,  from  Remus,  who  wished  the  city  to 
be  founded  there. 

4  QuiBiHALis  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  a  temple 
of  Romulus,  called  also  Quirinus,  which  stood  on  it^  or  from 
the  Sabines,  who  came  from  Cures,  and  dwelt  there :  added  to 
the  city  by  Servius ;  ^  called  in  later  times,  mona  Caballi,  or 
Caballinus,  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 

5.  CiBLius,  named  from  calks  Vibenna,  a  Tuscan  leader,  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sabines,  with 
a  body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on ;  added  to  the 
city  by  Romulus  according  to  Dionys.  ii.  50,  by  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius,  according  to  Liv.  i.  30,  by  Ancus  Martius,  according  to 
Strabo,  t.  p.  234,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  Tacit 
Ann.  iv.  65 ;  anciently  called  querquetulanus,  from  the  oaks 
which  grew  on  it ;  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ordered  to  be  called 
AUGUSTUS ;  ^  afterwards  named  lateranus,  where  the  popes  long 
resided,  before  they  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

6.  ViMiNALis,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  whidi  grew  there,' 
or  FAQUTALis  (from^^i,  beeches) ;  added  to  the  city  by  Serrius 
Tullius.® 

7.  ExQuiLiNus,  Exquiliig,  vel  EggtUlidB,  supposed  to  be  named 
from  thickets  of  oaks  {(Bscuktd)  whidi  grew  on  it,  or  from 
watches  kept  there  (excubus);  added  to  the  city  by  Serrius 
Tullius.* 

Janiculum,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  first  boilt 
on  it,  the  most  favourable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city." 
From  its  sparkling  sands,  it  got  the  name  of  mons  Aureus,  and 
by  corruption  montorius. 

Vaticanus,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  possession  of 

'.^"^V  "*"6*  72.  ^^**"*-    ^  Uv.  1. 3,  6.  Gel.  xlil.      Fast.  iv.  875.  Llr.  i.    8  Plm.xvi.lO.  LiT.iU. 
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it^  by  exp^UiD^  the  Tuscans,  accordingr  to  the  counsel  of  the 
soothsayers  (votes);  or  from  the  predictions  uttered  there, 
adjoining  to  the  Janiculum,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,^ 
disliked  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  bad  air,'  noted  for 
producing  bad  wine,^  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome,  where 
are  the  pope's  palace,  called  6t  Angelo,  the  Vatican  library, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  St  reter's  church. 

CoLLis  HORTULORUM,  SO  Called,  from  its  being  originally; 
covered  with  gardens  ;*  taken  into  the  city  by  Aurelian ;  after- i 
wards  called  pincius,  from  the  Pincii,  a  noble  family  who  had^ 
their  seat  there.  I 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus  were  three,  or  at 
most  four ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the  circum- 
ference of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles  200  paces ;  it  was  divided 
by  Augustus  into  fourteen  regumes,  wards  or  quarters.* 

The  principal  gates  were, — 1.  Porta  flaminia,  through  which 
the  Flaminian  road  passed ;  called  also  flumbntana,  because  it 
lay  near  the  Tiber. — 2.  Collina  (a  collibus  Qturinali  et  Fiminali), 
called  also  quirinalis,  aoonensis  vel  salaria.  To  this  gate 
Hannibal  rode  up,  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city.^ — 3.  Vi- 
MiNALis. — 4.  EsQuiLiNA,  auclently  Metia,  Labicana,  vel  Lavicana, 
without  which  criminals  were  punished.^ — 5.  Njsvia,  so  called 
trom  one  Naevius,  who  possessed  the  grounds  near  it. — 6.  Car- 
MENTALis,  through  whicn  the  Fabii  went,  from  their  fate  called 
scELERATA.  —  7.  Caprna,  throuffh  which  the  road  to  Capua 
passed. — 8.  Triumfhalis,  throu^  whicli  those  who  triumphed 
entered,^  but  authors  are  not  agreed  where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Esquilina,  without  the  wall, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  fratorian  cohorts,  or 
milites  FRiSTORiANi,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to 
guard  his  person,  and  called  by  that  name,  in  imitation  of  the 
select  band  which  attended  a  Roman  general  in  battle,'  com- 
posed of  nine  cohorts,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  of  ten,  consist- 
ing each  of  a  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,*"  chosen  only  from 
Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium. 
Under  VitelUus  sixteen  praetorian  cohorts  were  raised,  and  four 
to  guard  the  city.    Of  these  last,  Augustus  instituted  only  three.^* 

Severus  new-modelled  the  praetorian  bands,  and  increased 
them  to  four  tiroes  the  ancient  number.  They  were  composed 
of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  frontier. 
They  were  finally  suppressed  by  Gonstantine,  and  their  fortified 
camp  destroyed.** 
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Those  only  were  allowed  to  eDlar|^  the  dty  ^  who  had 
extended  the  liinitB  of  the  empire.  Tacitus,  however,  ohMrres^ 
that  although  several  ^nerals  had  subdued  many  nations^  yet 
BO.  one  after  the  kings  assumed  the  right  of  enlarging  the 

Simasrium,  except  Sylla  and  Augustus,  to  the  time  of  ClandiiiSi 
ut  other  authors  say,  this  was  done  also  by  Julius  Caesar.  The 
last  who  did  it  was  Aurelian.' 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,  we 
can  only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  computes  them,  in  its  most 
flourishing  state,  at  four  millions. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  Temples.     Of  these  the  chief  were, 

U  The  CAPITOL,  so  called  because,  when  the  foundations  of  it 
were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have  been  found  (caput  OU 
yel  Toli  cujusdam),  with  the  face  entire ;  ^  built  on  the  Tarpeiaa 
or  Gapitoline  mount,  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  dedicated  by 
Horatius ;  burned  A.  U.  670,  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated 
by  Q.  Gatulus^  A.  U.  675 ;  again  burned  by  the  soldien  of 
Vitellius,  A.  D.  70,  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  At  his  desUi  it 
was  burned  a  third  time,  and  restored  by  Domitian,  with  greater 
magpiificence  than  ever."^    A  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which  the 
temple  stood,  and  sometimes  for  the  temple  itself.^  The  edifice 
of  the  Capitol  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending  nearly 
200  feet  on  each  side.  It  contained  three  temples,**  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  in 
the  middle,  whence  he  is  called  media  qui  sedet  cede  oeus,  tbe 
god  who  sits  in  the  middle  temple.  The  temple  of  Minerrs 
was  on  the  right,^  wlience  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
honours  next  to  Jupiter ;  ^  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on  tbe  left.' 
Livy,  however,  places  Juno  first,  iii.  15.  So  also  Ovid,  TrisL 
iu  291. 

Tlie  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  in  the  city,  and  strong^Iy 
fortified ;  heuce  called  arx  ;^"  Capitolium  atque  arx,  arx  CapitoUi. 
The  ascent  to  the  Capitol  from  the  forum  was  by  100  steps.  U 
was  most  magniticently  adorned ;  the  very  gilding  of  it  is  said 
to  have  cost  12,000  talents,  i.  e.  £l,d7 6,250;^^  hence  called 
AUREA,  and  FVLGBNs.  The  gates  were  of  brass,  and  tbe  tiles 
gilt.^ 
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The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by  the 
name  of  Capitol.^ 

In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  temples  of  Terminus,'  of  Jupiter 
FeretriuSy  &a ;  casa  Romuli,  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered 
with  straw,^  near  the  Curia  Calabra.^ 

Near  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  asylum,  or  sanctuary,' 
which  Romulus  opened,**  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks.^ 

2.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to  Augustus, 
and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,^  or  to  Mars  and  Venus,  or,  as  ' 
its  name  imports,  to  all  the  g^ods ;  '  repaired  by  Adrian,  conse- 
crated by  pope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  All- 
Saints,  A.  D.  (j07,  now  called  the  Rotunda,  from  its  round 
figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same  breadth. 
The  roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  being  left  here  and 
there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no  windows,  but  only  an 
opening  in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  light,  of  about  S5  feet 
diameter.  The  walls  on  the  inside  are  either  solid  marble  or 
incrusted.  The  front  on  the  outside  was  covered  with  brazen 
plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver  plates,  but  now  it  is  covered  with 
lead.  The  gate  was  of  brass  of  extraordinary  work  and  size. 
They  used  to  ascend  to  it  by  twelve  steps,  but  now  they  go 
down  as  many ;  the  earth  around  being  so  much  raised  by  the 
demolition  of  houses. 

S.  The  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  in  which  was  a  public  library,  where  authors,  particularly 
poets,  used  to  recite  their  compositions,  sitting  in  full  dress,^^ 
sometimes  before  select  judges,  who  passed  sentence  on  their 
comparative  merits.  The  poets  were  then  said  committi,  to  be 
contrasted  or  matched,  as  combatants ;  and  the  reciters,  commit" 
tere  opereu  Hence  Caligula  said  of  Seneca,  that  he  only  com- 
posed coMMissiONEs,  showy  declamations.^^ 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this  purpose 
by  Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  athrnbum.'^ 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite 
their  works,  who  commonly  received  them  with  acclamations; 
thus,  brnb,  pulchre,  belle,  euge  ;  non  potbst  melius,  sophos,  i.  e. 
sapienter  (ao^ag),  scite,  docte,  and  sometimes  expressed  theii 
fondness  for  the  author  by  kissing  him.^^ 

4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  mount,  at  the 
instigation  of  Servius  Tullius,  by  the  LAtin  states,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Diana 

1  Suet.  r.cl. 47.su. 267.      Gontr.  i.  6.  Uii.  S7.  12  Aor.   Viet.  Capitol. 

Gell.  xvi.    13.   PlauU  5  Liv.  18.  9  Spart.  19.  see  p.  258.  in  Gordian.  S.  Pertin. 

Cure.  iL  8.  lU.  6  BM  p.  37.  10  Su.  U  Aag.  8ft.  Vtll.  11. 

8  LtT.  L  i\.  iM  p.  232.  7  Scrv.  Virg.  /Bn.  Tiii.      ii.  81.  Hor.  Bp.  I.  8.  13  Dialog.  Or.  9.  Plin. 

3  Lir.  iv.   80.   ▼.    53.      848.    ii.     781.     SUt.      17.  Sat  i.  10. 88.  PM*.  £p.  ii.  14.  Cio.  Ox«  vj^. 
Nep.  AtU  80.  Vitruv.      Thel>.  xii.   498.   Lit,      U  15.  'Mk.^w.  K^^.  "aa^ 
Ii.  1.  Sen.  HalT.  9.            xsxr.  51.  Cic.  Vtrr.  \,  \\  Su«t.  A^t.  ^  «4.     Vw%«  \-  ^a.  Vu  ^^ 

4  MMTob.  SaL  i.  h  Or.      SU.  Tut.  Ann.  Iv.  14.         C\aw4.  \, ^»  3wi .  'tV     \*  '^' "^  ?  ^.V^  .  «v  n  ^- 
fatt.    iii.    18J,    Sao.    8  Piia.  xxxvi.  15.  DVo.     4».  11^'iA'^-  '^ 
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at  EphMuSy  which  mtm  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Greek 
states  in  Asia.^ 

6.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Nuraa,'  with  two  braien 
gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  in  war,  and  shut  in  time  of 
peace ;  shut  only  once  during  the  republic,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Funic  war,  A.  U.  529,^  thrice  by  Augustus/  first  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  A.  U. 
725,  a  second  time  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  U.  739 ;  about 
the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  suppose  this 
temple  to  have  been  built  by  Rom^us,  and  only  eniaiged  by 
Nunia ;  hence  they  take  Janus  Quirini  for  the  temple  of  Janoi, 
built  by  Romulus.' 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Paj^irius,  A.  U.  459,  and 
another  by  Augustus.^ 

G.  The  temples  of  Saturn,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus,  Minenra,  Nep- 
tune, &C.,  of  Fortune,  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Concord, 
Peace,  &c. 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  forum  Augnsti. 
Dio  says  in  the  Capitol,^  by  a  mistake  either  of  himself  or  his 
transcribers.  In  this  temple  were  suspended  military  standardly 
particularly  those  which  the  Parthians  took  from  the  Romans 
under  Crassus,  A.  U.  70 1,  and  which  Phraates,  the  Parthian 
king,  afterwards  restored  to  Augustus,  together  with  the  cap- 
tives; Suetonius^  and  Tacitus  say,  that  Phraates  also  gare 
hostages.  No  event  in  the  life  of  Augustus  is  more  celebrated 
than  this ;  and  on  account  of  nothing  did  he  Talue  himself  more, 
tlian  that  he  had  recovered,  without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere 
terror  of  his  name,  so  many  citizens  and  warlike  spoils,  lost  by 
the  misconduct  of  former  commanders.  Hence  it  is  extolled  by 
the  poets,^  and  the  memory  of  it  perpetuated  by  coins  and 
inscriptions.  On  a  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri  in 
Phrygia,^"  are  these  words  :  parthos  trium  bxbrcituum  romano- 
RUM  (L  e.  of  the  two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son  and  father,  and 
of  a  third  army,  commanded'  by  Oppius  Statianus,  tlie  lieutenant 
of  Antony),^^  spolia  et  signa  rbmitterr  mihi,  suppLiCBsgus  ami- 
CJTiAM  popuLi  ROMANi  PBTERE  coEGi,  I  Compelled  tlio  Parthians 
to  restore  to  me  the  spoils  and  standards  of  three  Roman  armies, 
and  to  beg  as  supplicants  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  on  several  coins  the  Partliian  is  represented  on  his  knees 
delivering  a  military  standard  to  Augustus,  with  this  inscri{H 

tion,    CIVIB.    ET    SIGN.    MILIT.    A.    PARTHI8.    RECEP.     VCl    RBSTIT.    Vel 
RBCUP. 


1  Lit.  i  4A.  e^  templum  Jani  belli    6  Liv.x.46.DIo.liv.  19.      21.  Ttc.  Ann.  ii.  1- 

I  inil«x  belli  et  paeis.  potentis,    ter    clausit,    7  Saet.  Aag.  S9.    Or.    9  Hon  Od.  iv.   1^.  <• 

fur.  i.  19.  Veil.  Ii.  Suet.  Aug.  SS.  Jaimm      Fast.r.&51.Dio.Ur.&      Kp.  1. 18. 56.  Or.  Tritb 

as.     Piin.    SUIT.    7.  QttxraA,  Hot.  V>^  vt.   %  Dm.  xL  27.  Hit.  83.      ii.  8S7.  Faat  vL  «»• 

Serr,  Virg.  i.  KM.  rU.  lb.  *.  \Vi.^.N  A.Kx.^X.l-aaX.      Vu-^.  .Bn.  vii.  606 

,607.  5  M»6rob.S»l.\.^  D»,     TiXvu  T>.  li\«w.  V«,  Vi.   \^  \s.\m«A«i  K^<Rtt»w< 
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II.  Theatres,  see  p.  296,  amphitheatres,  p.  283,  and  places 
for  exercise  or  anmseuient. 

Odeum  (ahovf  from  ^'ba,  cano),  a  building,  where  musicians 
and  actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  themselres,  before 
appearing  on  the  staj^e.^ 

NTMPiLfiUM,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  of  the  nymphs, 
and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and  waterfalls, 
^vhich  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness  ;  borrowed 
irom  the  Greeks,  long  of  being  introduced  at  Rome,  unless  we 
suppose  it  the  same  with  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs  mentioned 
by  Cicera* 

CiRCi.  The  CIRCUS  maximus,  see  p.  274w  Circus  flamikius, 
laid  out  by  one  Flaminius:  called  also  Apollinaris,  from  a 
temple  of  Apollo  near  it ;  used  not  only  for  the  celebration  of 
games,  but  also  for  making  harangues  to  the  people,^ 

The  circus  maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharpers  and 
fortune-tellers  (sortilegi),  jugglers  i^pr(Bstigiatores\  &c. ;  hence 
called  FALLAX.^ 

Several  new  circi  were  added  by  the  emperors  Nero,^  Cara- 
calla,  Heliogabalus,  &c. 

Stadia,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  circi,  for  the  running  ci 
men  and  horses.  Hippodromi,  places  for  the  running  or  cours- 
ii)g  of  horses,  also  laid  oat  for  private  use,  especially  in  country 
villas;^  but  here  some  read  Hypodromus,  a  shady  or  covered 
walk,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  meant,  as  Sidon.  £p.  ii.  2. 

Palbstra,  gymnasia,  et  xtsti,  places  for  exercising  the  ath- 
letae,^  or  pancraiiasUB^  who  both  wrestled  and  boxed. 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  campus  martius,  a  large  plain 
along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  performed  their  exer- 
cises, anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins ;  hence  called  superbi 
REGIS  aoer;  and  after  their  expulsion,  consecrated  to  Mars: 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  campus  :  put  for  the  comitia  held 
there ;  hence  ybr«  domina  campi :  or  for  the  votes ;  hence  venalis 
campus,  i.  e  suffragia  ;  campi  nota,  a  repulse :  or  for  any  thingr 
in  which  a  person  exercises  himself ;  hence  latissimus  dicenai 
campus,  in  quo  liceat  oratori  vagari  libere,  a  large  field  for 
speaking ;  campus,  in  quo  excurrere  virtus,  cognoscique  possit, 
a  field  wherein  to  display  and  make  known  your  virtuas.^ 

NAUMACHiiB,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements,  built 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  circus ;  vetus,  i.  e.  Naumachia  Circi 
Maximi ;  augusti;  domitiani.  These  fights  were  exhibited 
also  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre.^'' 

1  Cie.  AtUiv.  16.  Suet.    4  Hor.  Sat.  L  «.  Hi  bant,  i.  e.  omnibus  ti-      W.  85.  Pi«.  8.  Mur.  8. 
Dom  6.                           5  Tac.  Ann.  ziv.  14.  ribos,  «•»  k^tot.  Sen.      Val.  Max.  vi.  2,    14. 

2  Mil.   )i7.  Anup.   27.    6  Suet.  Css.  39.  Dom.      B«n.  r.  &  GeU.  lii.  15.      Lur.  i.  180. 

P.ln.  zaxv.   12.  s.  43.      5.  PI  ut.  Bacch.  iii.  8.      xiii.  87.  Qulnet.  ».  10  Suat.Tvt.l.W'^.vV. 

Capitol  Qord.  82.  W.  Mart.  xii.  50.  Plin.    9  Jut.  vl.  51B.  lA^,  \\.     ^.l^-.V^^xV  ^x^'a^..  i!>!»« 

8  Wt.  ill.  54.  63.  CIc.      Ep.  r.  6.  5    Hot.  OA.  V\\.  \.  \^.      %«» ^v-Wft* 

past  Red.  S»a.  6.  Suet.  7  see  p.  «77,  278.  C\c,.  C.\U  \.  S.Ott.  \.V4. 

J^'  B  qui   pancratio  cerU-      29.  Or.  uv-  Aa,  K«»A. 
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III.  Curls,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  eaeh  curia 
met  to  perform  divine  service,^  or  where  the  senate  assembled 
(bknacula).* 

IV.  FoRA,  public  places.  Of  these  the  chief  was,  forum  ro. 
MANUM,  VBTUS,  vel  MAGNUM,  a  lafgc,  obloDg,  opoH  space,  between 
the  Gapitoline  and  Fahitine  hills,  now  the  cow-market,  where 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  where  justice  was 
administered,  and  public  business  transacted,'  &c.,  instituted  by 
Romulus,  and  surrounded  with  porticos,  shops,  and  buildings^ 
by  Tarquinius  Friscus.  These  shops  were  chieAy  occupied  by 
bankers  (argentarii),  hence  called  arobntarls,  sc  tdbernm^ 
VKTBRBs ;  hence  ratio  pecuniarum,  qtuB  inforo  vernatur,  the  state 
of  money  matters;  Jidem  de  foro  toUere,  to  destroy  public 
credit ;  inforo  versari,  to  trade ;  *  Jbro  cedere,  to  become  bank- 
rupt, rel  in  foro  eum  rum  habere  ;  but  de  foro  decedere,  not  to 
appear  in  public ;  inforo  esse^  to  be  engaged  in  public  businesB^ 
vel  dare  operam  foro ;  fori  tabes,  the  rage  of  litigation ;  i* 
alienoforo  iitigare,  to  follow  a  business  one  does  not  understand.^ 

Around  the  forum  were  built  spacious  halls,  caUed.  basilicjc, 
where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  public  business  be 
transacted ; '  not  used  in  early  times,  adorned  with  columns  and 
porticos,^  afterwards  conTerted  into  Christian  churches.  The 
forum  was  altogether  surrounded  by  arched  porticos,  with 
proper  places  left  for  entrance.^ 

Near  the  rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  -a,  who  having 
presumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at  singing,  and  being  vanquished, 
was  flayed  alive.^  Hence  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  forum,  to 
deter  unjust  litigants. 

There  was  only  one  forum  under  the  republic.  Julius  Cssar 
added  another,  the  area  of  which  cost  h.  s.  miUies,  i.  e.  £807,291 : 
13:4,  and  Augustus  a  third ;  hence  trina  fora,  triplex  fobum.^" 
Domitian  began  a  fourth  forum,  which  was  finished  by  Nerva, 
"  and  named,  from  him,  forum  NBRVis ;  called  also  transitoriuh, 
because  it  served  as  a  convenient  passage  to  the  other  three. 
But  the  most  splendid  forum  was  that  built  by  Trojan,  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war.^^ 

There  were  also  various  fora,  or  market-places,  where  certain 
commodities  were  sold ;  thus,  forum  boarium,  the  ox  and  cow 
market,  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  a  bull,  adjoining  to  the 
Circus  Maximus ;  ^  suarium,  the  swine-market ;  piscarium,  the 
fish-market ;  olitorium,  the  green-market ;  forum  cupeduhb, 
where  pastry  and  confections  were  sold ;  all  contiguous  to  one 

1  Var.  L.  L.  ir.  32.  Me      29.  7  Cic.  Ver.  ir.  3.  v.  58.      24.  Ov.  Triit.  iU.  11. 
„P- 1*                                 5  Cic.  Rab.  Post.    15.      At.ir.16.Lir.xxTi.87.      S4.   Sen.    Ira,   U.  <• 

2  seep.  7.  Nep.  AtU  10.  Cat  1.  8  Lir.  xIl27.  Mart,  iii  38.4.  _. 
if  fee  p.  68. 88, 105,  he.  Sen.Ben.  W.39.Tas.  S  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  12a  11  Lamurid.  Aler.  0- 
4  Dtoar,  ii.  M.  Ut.  i.      An.  xV.  6.  P\«ulU  Ki\u.     \am.  vLVi\V\.  U.  Or.      MareelUn.  xrL&eell. 

35.  xxvi.   11.     Plant.      Vi.  *.  «.  ^«tl.  Yv»l.     «»%v.n\.-|W.  i^^Va.  Suat. Dob. < 

Cifti  It.    I    19.  Co.      x\u  ^  "^^^S*^*  "^^  ^^""l  ^^*^  ^^-"^  ^'' 

Blaa,  7.  Rnl.  1. 8.F1.C    6  •«  p.  \W.  vi.x^'i\-  wxhx.Vi.  %.    Te^uVu^r^.-t^t^. 
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another^  along  the  Tiber.  When  joined  together,  called  mackl- 
LUM,  from  one  Macellus,  whose  house  had  stood  there.^  I'hose 
who  frequented  this  place  are  enumerated,  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2.  25. 

V.  FoRTicus,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  most  splendid  orna- 
ments of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either  from  the 
edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed,  as  porticus  Concord iae, 
Apollinis,  Quirini,  Herculis,  theatri,  circi,  amphitheatri,  &c., 
or  from  the  builders  of  them,  as  porticus  Pompeia,  Livia,  0(;ta- 
yia,  Agrippa,  &c.,  used  chiefly  for  walking  in,  or  riding  under 
covert.  In  porticos,  the  senato  and  courts  ofjustice  were  some- 
times held.^  Here  also  those  who  sold  jewels,  pictures,  or  the 
like,  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the 
theatre.  .  Soldiers  sometimes  had  Uieir  tents  in  porticos.  There 
authors  recited  their  works,  philosophers  used  to  dispute,^  par- 
ticularly the  Stoics,  whence  their  name  (from  aroeif  porticus), 
because  Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  sect^  taught  his  scholars  in  'a 
portico  at  Athens,  called  Poecile,^  adorned  with  various  pictures, 
particularly  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  So  also  Ckrysippi 
porticia,  the  school  of  Chrysippus.^  Porticos  were  generally 
paved,^  supported  on  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues.^ 

VI.  Columns  ,^  columns  or  pillars,  properly  denote  the  props 
or  supports^  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  of  the  principal  beam  on 
which  the  roof  depends ;  **'  but  this  term  came  to  be  extended 
to  all  props  or  supports  whatever,  especially  such  as  are  orna- 
mental,  and  also  to  those  structures  which  support  nothing, 
unless  perhaps  a  statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like. 

A  principal  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  dilf'erent  form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns.  Columns 
are  variously  denominated,  from  the  five  different  orders  of 
architecture,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Composite, 
1.  e.  composed  of  the  first  three.  The  foot  of  a  column  is  called 
the  base  (basis)^  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of 
the  diameter  of  the  column.  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it 
stands  is  called  its  pedestal  (jstylobates,  vel  -to),  the  top,  its 
chapiter  or  capital  (epistyliumy  caput  vel  capittdum),  and  the 
straight  part,  its  shaft  {scapiusy 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  great 
men,  and  to  commemomte  illustrious  actions.  Thus,  columna 
ivNEA,  a  brazen  pillar  on  which  a  league  with  the  Latins  was 
written  ;  ^^  columna  rostrata,  a  column  adorned  with  figures  of 
ships,  in  honour  of  Duilius,  in  the  forum,^  of  white  marble,  still 

• 

1  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  38.  Or.  iL  80.  Prop.  ii.  Si,    6   paTimenUta,      Cic    9  (alera. 

2  ()v.  Art.  Ab.   L  67.      45.  Dom.  44.  Q.  Fr.  iU.  1.    10  couinen. 

Tic  Dom.  44Jkp.  Bel.  4  -rouuXn,  varia,  pieta.  7  Sen.  Ep.  115.  Ov.  F.    11  PUtu  'u.vr^..  ^K&«  x, 

CiT.  ii.  p.  50<L  tea  p.  5  Cms.  Mar.  89.  Per*.  ▼.  563.  triaUVVuVW.      %%.  ^    xv> 

376.  iii   53.  Nep.  Milt.  6.      Pro^  W.^  b.  ^«aV.    \i^\».  ^vi.v«.^.  Xio«' 
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FSKsmux.     Tropmum  it  also  put  by  the  poets  for  tlie  vicioiy 
itself,  or  the  spoils.* 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overtam  a  trophj,  as  having 
been  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  war.  Thus  Caesar  left  standing 
the  trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had  erected 
on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of  Sertorius  and 
Perpenna  in  Spain,  and  that  of  Mithridates  over  Triarius,  near 
Ziela  in  Pontus,  but  reared  opposite  to  them  monuments  of  hit 
own  rictories  oyer  Afranius  and  Petreius  in  the  former  place, 
and  over  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in  the  latter.  The 
inscription  on  GflBsar\s  trophy  on  the  Alps  we  have,  Plin.  ill  20 
ff.  84.  Drusus  erected  trophies  near  the  Elbe,  for  his  victories 
over  the  Germans.  Ptolemy  places  them  inter  Canduam  et 
iMppiam*  \ 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies,  still       ' 
remaining  at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  those 
tsid  to  have  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha,  and  over  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  vel  -es  ;^  but  this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  Agn.cDucTU8.^  Some  of  them  brought  water  to  Bome 
from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  over  valleys,'  supported  on  arches,  in  some 
places  above  109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed  ab'ove  «ino- 
ther.  The  care  of  them  anciently  belonged  to  the  censors  and 
2ediles.  Afterwards  certain  officers  were  appointed  for  thnt 
purpose  by  the  emperors,  called  curatorrs  aquarum,  witli  120 
men,  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into 
two  bodies  ;°  the  one  called  publica,  tirst  instituted  by  Agrippn, 
under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260 ;  the  other  familia  cjtsaris, 
of  460,  instituted  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  slaves  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  the  water  were  called  aquariu  Aquaria 
PBOViNCiA  is  supposed  to  mean  the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia.^ 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water  nii|°^ht 
be  brought  was  called  librator  ;  the  instrument  by  which  this 
was  done,  aquaria  libra  ;  hence  locus  pari  libra  cum  tequore 
maris  est,  of  the  same  height ;  omnes  aqua  di versa  in  wbem 
libra  perveniuntf  from  a  different  height  So,  turres  ad  libratn 
fact<B,  of  a  proper  height ;  locus  ad  libellam  (eguus^  quite  level' 

The  declivity  of  an  aqueduct  (Jtibramentum  aqwe)  was  at  least 
the  fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet;^  according  to  Vitruvius, 
half  a  foot.  The  moderns  observe  nearly  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  If  the  water  was  conveyed  under  ground,  there  were 
openings  *"  every  240  feet.^^ 

1  Lir.  i.  10.  Hor.  Od.  8  Saet.  Jul.  II.    Val.      Mur.  8.  cilici    miniman     ert, 

ii.  19.  Nep.  Them.  6.  Max.  rl.  9. 14.                 8  Plln.  Ep.  x.   50.  69.  Plin.    xxxu   i.  f.  31 

Vvfi-  O.  lii.  W.  4  Me  p.  377.                       VitK  riil.  6.  Columel.  Vitr.  tiIi.  7. 

f  Oio.    s\\.   2\.  It.  1.  5  Pl\n.  xxiAA^.^.^V.       ■vWv.  17.  Front    i.   18.  10  lamina. 

Smh  ill.  p.  156.  xUL  6  famUim-                           «:«&\.^.v:k\vv.>^Nv.  \\  ui  binos  tctsi,  ib  iL 
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The  curatory  or  prdBfeclus  aquarumy  was  invested  by  Augustus 
with  considerable  authority ;  attended  without  the  city  by  two 
lictors,  three  public  slaves,  an  archite<:t,  secretaries,  &c. ;  hence^ 
under  the  later  emperorSy  he  was  called  consulabis  aquarumJ 

According  to  P.  v  ictor,  there  were  twenty  aqueducts  in  Rome, 
but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  were  named  from 
the  maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  the  water  was  brought, 
or  from  some  other  circumstance ;  thus,  aqua  Claudia,  Appia, 
Marcia,  Julia,  Cimina,  Felix,  viroo  (vel  virgineus  liquor),  so 
called,  because  a  young  girl  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which 
the  diggers  following  found  a  great  quantity  of  water;  but 
others  give  a  different  account  of  the  matter ;  made  by  Agrippa, 
as  several  others  were.^ 

X.  CLOACiB,^  sewers^  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the 
filth  of  the  city  into  the  Tiber ;  first  made  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,^  extending  under  the  Vhole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous 
branches.  The  arches  which  supported  the  streets  and  buildings 
were  so  high  and  broad,  that  a  wain  loaded  with  hay  ^  might 
go  below,  and  vessels  sail  in  them:  hence  Pliny  calls  them 
opertan  omnium  dictu  maximum,  suffussis  montibus,  atque  urbe 
pensili,  gubterque  navigata.  There  were  in  the  streets,  at  proper 
distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty  water,  or  any 
other  filth,  which  persons  were  appointed  always  to  remove, 
and  also  to  keep  the  cloaca  clean.  This  was  the  more  easily 
effected  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  and  the  plenty  of  water 
with  which  the  city  was  supplied.^ 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated,  was 
called  CLOACA  maxima,  the  work  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Vari- 
ous cloacffi  were  afterwards  made.^  The  cloacce  at  first  were 
carried  through  the  streets ;  ^  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in 
rebuilding  the  city  after  it  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  they,  in 
many  places,  went  under  private  houses.  Under  the  republic, 
the  censors  had  the  charge  of  the  cloacae ;  but  under  the  emper- 
ors, cuRATORBs  CLOACARUM  wcro  appointed,  and  a  tax  imposed 
for  keeping  them  in  repair,  called  cloacarium.^ 

XI.  \im. — The  public  ^vays  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expense; 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines  of  Egypt. 

'1  he  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  paved  ^"  their  roads 
with  stones;  and  after  them,  the  Romans. ^^  The  first  road 
which  the  Romans  paved  ^^  was  to  Capua ;  first  made  by  Appius 
Claudius  the  Censor,  the  same  who  built  the  first  aqueduct, 

1  Saet.Aug.ST.  Front.  14.  48.  lir.  14.  Saat.  large  onnsta.                   8  p«r  pnblicam  ducta. 

1.  L  C.  de  Aqiued.  kug.42.  6  Plin.  zzxvi.  18.  lA.    9  Lw.  v.i5.  UipUw. 

8  Ot.  PonU   i.  8.  88.  3  a  cluo  vel  conlan,  i.  e.  Ep,  x.  41.  Strab.  v.  p.    10  stravi&M. 

Front.  Plin.  miL  8.  pnrgn,  Fett.  ft  Pbn.  825.  Hoc.  ^\,  \\,^«   XWm^-vi.Vk. 

Catsiod.   vii.    tp.   6.  4  Lir.  i.  38.  VIA                                  ^  isaxMvsvsS^ 

Vt'P.    MlriiL  82.  xlix.  5  vebin^   r.    '61,    fOBid  7  U^.\.M.  iXl\x.  VU 
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A.  U.  441,  afterwards  continaed  to  BmndosiuiDy  aboul  350 
miles,  but  by  ivhom  is  uncertain ;  called  rboina  viabuh/  paTed 
with  the  hardest  flint  so  firmly,  that  in  tereral  places  it  remaioi 
entire  unto  this  day,  above  2000  years;  00  broad,  that  two 
carriages  might  pass  one  another,  conunonly,  however,  not 
exceeding  fourteen  feet  The  stones  were  of  different  siies, 
firom  one  to  five  feet  every  way,  but  so  artfully  joined  that  dief 
appeared  but  one  stone.  There  were  two  strata  below;  the 
first  stratttm  of  rough  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  and  tiM 
second  of  gravel ;  the  whole  about  three  feet  thick. 

The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  tiie 
adjacent  country.  On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  raw  of 
larger  stones,  called  marginrs,  a  little  raised  for  foot  paasengen; 
hence  the  roads  were  said  marginari.'  Sometimes  roads  were 
only  covered  with  gravel,^  with  a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each  sidflk 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  forum,  called  MiLLiARira 
AORBUM,  where  all  the  military  ways  terminated.  The  roilee^ 
however,  were  reckoned  not  from  it,  but  from  the  gates  of  the 
eity,  along  all  the  roads  to  the  limits  of  the  empire^  and  maiked 
on  stones.  Hence  lapis  is  put  for  a  mile;  thus,  ad  tertium 
lapidem,  the  same  with  tria  mUUa  pauman  ab  urbe.  At  smaller 
distances^  there  were  stones  for  travellers  to  rest  on,  and  to 
assist  those  who  alighted  to  mount  their  horses.* 

The  public  ways  (puBLiCiS  \im)  were  named  either  from  the 
persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to  which  they  led : 
thus  via  appia,  and  near  it,  via  numicia,  which  also  led  to  Bmn- 
dusium.  Via  aurklia,  along  the  coast  of  £truria ;  flaminia,  to 
Ariminum  and  Aquileia;  cassia,  in  the  middle  between  these 
two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutina ;  iSMiLiA,  which  led  from  Ari- 
minum to  Flacentia.^  Via  pr^knbstina,  to  Prteneste ;  TiBURTniA, 
vel  TiBURs,  to  Tibur ;  ostiensis,  to  Ostia ;  laubbntixva,  to  Lau- 
rentum ;  salaria,  so  called  because  by  it  the  Sabines  carried  lalt 
firom  the  sea;''  latina,  &c 

llie  principal  roads  were  called  PxmLiciB,  vel  militabbs,  con- 
tulares,  vel  prtetoruB ;  as  among  the  Greeks,  /Sota/X/JMe/,  Le. 
Tegi(B  ;  the  less  frequented  roads,  PRivATiB,  agrariCy  vel  vicinaUs^ 
quia  ad  agros  et  vico*  ducunt.  The  charge  of  the  public  ways 
was  intrusted  only  to  men  of  the  highest  dignity.  Augustas 
himself  undertook  the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and 
appointed  two  men  of  praetorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads,  each 
of  whom  was  attended  by  two  lictois.^ 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  were  cross-roads,  which  led  to 
some  less  noted  place,  to  a  country  villa,  or  the   like,  called 

J  Llr.  Ix.  »•  Butr.  iu  8  R\ar«&,  WA.                    \SV.  D.  de  V.  S.  Qric.      PI  in.  Kp.  11.  16.  Fm«- 

4.  Hot.  Bp,  1.  18.  SO.  4  Pv\i».  Y\\.  b.  ik^.  \%.      \^^^.lrt.V\.Vi.                   Wmc  it.  64.  18. 

But.  i.  5.  T«o.  Ann.  W.  T»o.  HwV  \.  TA.  "Swtl.    'i  C?».VW^.v\V'k.Ki»!u   \  \i\vv«^  V>5«^  tt«.  r. 
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DivERTicuLA,  which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along  the  public 
roads,  hence  for  a  digression  from  the  principal  subject^  But 
places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested^  are  commonly 
called  DivERSOBiA,  whether  belonging  to  a  friend,  the  same  with 
hospitiOf  or  purchased  on  purpose,^  or  hired,^  then  properly 
called  CAUPONA,  or  TABBBNiE  DivERsoRjA ;  ^  and  the  keeper  ^  of 
such  a  place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  caupo  ;  those  who  went  to  it, 
oivsRsoRBs:  hence  commorandi  natura  diversoriwn  nobis,  rum 
habitandi  dedii,  nature  has  granted  us  an  inn  for  our  sojourning, 
not  a  home  for  our  dwelling.^ 

In  later  times,  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  roads  were  called 
MANsiONKs ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey 
from  one  another;^  and  at  a  less  distance,  places  for  relays, 
called  MUTATiONEs,  where  the  public  couriers^  changed  horses. 
These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  expense  of 
the  emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  employed  on  the 
public  service,  without  a  particular  permission  notified  to  the 
innkeepers  by  a  diploma," 

The  Romans  had  no  public  posts,  as  we  have.  The  fii*st 
invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus.  Augustus  first 
introduced  them  among  the  Romans.^^  But  they  were  employed 
only  to  forward  the  public  despatches,  or  to  convey  political 
intelligence.  It  is  surprising  they  were  not  sooner  used  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  private  communication.  Lewis  XI. 
first  established  them  in  France,  in  the  year  1474 :  but  it  was 
not  till  the  first  of  Charles  II.,  anno  16b0,  that  the  post-ofiice 
was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  three  years 
after,  the  revenues  arising  from  it,  when  settled  on  the  duke  of 
York,  amounted  only  to  ^£20,000.^2 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  sepul- 
chres.^^ The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  via,  the  cross- 
streets,  \IJB,  TRANSVBRS.«  ;    thuS,  viu  SACRA,  NOVA,  &C.,   pRVCd  witll 

flint,  yet  usually  dirty.** 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains,  as 
the  grotto  of  Puzzoli,  crypta  Puteolana^  between  Puteoli  and 
Naples;  and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges  (hence 
facere  pontem  in  ftuvio  ;  fiuvium  ponte  jungere  vel  committere  ; 
pontemftuvio  imponere,  indere  vel  injicere),  i 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number : — 1. 
pons  suBLicius  vel  Mmilius ;  so  called,  because  first  made  of 
wood  (from  sublicWy  stakes),^  and  afterwards  of  stone  by  iKmilius 

1  SucU  Ner.  4&  Piin.    4  meritoria.  Teredurii.  fo).  ed. 
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Lepidus ;  some  TMliges  of  it  stiU  remain  at  the  foot  of  raoBBt 
Aventine :  9.  pong  fabricius,  which  led  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber/ 
fint  built  of  stone,  A.  D.  692 :  and  3.  cbbtius,  which  led  from 
llie  island :  4.  svnatobius  vel  Palatimu,  near  mount  Palatioe  * 
■ome  arches  of  it  are  still  standing :  5.  pons  jahicux.!,  vel  -40^ ; 
80  named,  because  it  led  to  the  Janiculum;  still  standing:  6. 
pens  TBiUMPHALis,  which  those  who  triumphed  passed  in  going 
to  the  Capitol ;  only  a  few  vestiges  of  it  remain :  7.  pons  auus, 
boilt  by  inlius  Hadrianus  ;  still  standing ;  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  bridge  in  Home :  8.  pons  milvius,  without  the  city ; 
now  called  ponie  molle. 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Anio  or  Tevorone;  tb« 
most  considerable  of  which  is  pons  nabsis,  so  called  because 
rebuilt  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
Totila,  king  of  the  Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Plaminian  way,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  was  pons  nabniensis,  which  joined  tiro 
mountains,  near  Narnia,  or  Narni,  over  the  river  Nar,  built  by 
Augustus,  of  stupendous  height  and  size ;  vestiges  of  it  stiH 
remain ;  one  arch  entire^  about  100  feet  high,  and  150  feet 
wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  over  the  Danube ;  raised  on  twenty  piers  <^  hewn  stone, 
150  feet  from  Uie  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and  170  feet 
distant  from  one  another,  extending  in  length  about  a  mile. 
But  this  stupendous  work  was  demolished  by  the  sucoeedio/r 
emperor,  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  upper  part  and  the  arches 
to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might  not  serve  as  a 

gossage  to  the  barbarians,  if  they  should  become  masters  of  it; ^ 
ut  in  reality,  as  some  writers  say,  through  envy,  because  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  raise  any  work  comparable  to  it 
Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  (Nemausum),  in  France,  which 
supported  an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Garden,  consisting  of 
three  rows  of  arches,  several  of  which  still  remain  entire,  and 
are  esteemed  one  of  the  most  elegant  monuments  of  Roman 
magnificence.  The  stones  are  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  of 
them  twenty  feet  long;  said  to  have  been  joined  together, 
without  cement,  by  ligaments  of  iron.  The  first  row  of  arches 
was  438  feet  long ;  the  second,  746 ;  the  third  and  highest,  805; 
the  height  of  the  three  from  the  water,  182  feet 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Tagus,  or  Tayo,  near  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  part  of  which  is  still 
standing.   It  coniiLsVie^  oi  %\^  ^tOkv^)«i^\>^  t!eet  broad  each,  and 
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some  of  them  200  feet  high  abore  the  water,  extending  in  length 
660  feet 

The  largest  ningle-arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  rlvar 
Elaver,  or  Allier,  in  France,  called  pons  veteris  Srevatig^  near 
the  city  of  Brioude,  in  Auvergne,  from  Briva,  the  name  of  a 
bridge  among  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  pillars  stand  on  two 
rocks,  at  the  distance  of  195  feet  The  arciti  is  eighty-four  feet 
high  above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Caesar 
over  the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood.^ 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined  to 
ODe  another,  and  sometimes  of  empty  casks,  or  leathern  bottles, 
as  the  Greeks.^ 

LIMITS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  his 
testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  beyond,  were  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  east ;  on 
the  north,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  south,  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  mount  Atlas; 
including  the  whole  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  best  part  of  the 
then  known  world :  so  that  the  Romans  were  not  without  foun- 
dation called  BER13M  DOMINI,  lords  of  the  world,  and  Rome,  lux 

OBBIS    TKRRARUM,    ATgUB   ABX    OMNIUM    OKNTIUM,    the    light    Of  the 

universe,  and  the  citadel  of  all  nations ;  ^  tebrarum  dea  gbnti- 
UMQUB  Roma^  cvi  par  est  nihil,  et  nihil  secundum  ;  caput  orbis 

TEBRARUM ;    CAPUT   REBUM ;   DOMINA    ROMA  ;   PRINCEPS   URBIUM ;    RB« 

oiA ;  puLCHBRRiMA  REBLHs ;  MAXIMA  BEBUM ;  *■  scd  qiuB  dc  septem 
toium  circumspicit  orbem  montibus^  impebii  boma  deumque  (i.  e. 
principum  v.  imperatorum)  locus,  but  Rome,  the  seat  of  empire 
and  the  residence  of  the  ^ods,  which  from  seven  hills  looks 
around  on  the  whole  wchtIo.  Dumque  suis  victrix  omnem  de 
montibus  orbem  prospiciet  domittan,  mabtia  boma,  legar ;  while 
warlike  Rome,  victorious,  shall  behold  the  subjugated  world  from 
her  seven  hilb,  my  works  shall  be  read ;  caput  mundi  bebumqub 
POTE8TA8 ;  septem  ubbs  ultajugis  toti  qvs  pb^esidet  obbi.^ 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were 
made  to  the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  subdued  Dada, 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia^  east  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  south  of  Britain  was  reduced  by  Ostorius, 
under  Claudius ;  and  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the 
frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  Agricola,  under  Domitian.** 

1  Css.  B.  O.  iv.  17.  iii.  16.  49.  xxi.  80.  T«e.    S  Ov.  Tritt.  i.  4.  69. 

S  Cm.  B.  e.  i.  18. vUi.  3  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11.  DIo.  Hist.  ii.  82.  Hor.  Od.      iiUI.&V.  Vm&.  vv.X«>. 

14.  Flor.  iiu  9.  Herod,  Iri.  8a  41.  Virg.  iEn.  ili.  13.  \v .  U.  \A.  "^v     Vto>.Kv.  W V\ .      _ 

▼Hi-  Z<»im.  iU.  lac.  i  982.  Gie.  Cat.  it.  6.  i.  1.  VW  -Vw*.  <i.  \\,   «  IwXrtkW^'^*^'  ^^* 

ir.  no.  Xeaop.  Cyr,  4  Mart,  xii,  8,  Liv.  i.  533.  2B».  y\\. t«i.              K^f«,^- 


pr«*i  Ueir  inroadi.- 

Tha  wtil  of  Sercnu  is  called  b;  Mme  mrmm,  an 
TAUiOM,  Sputiinm  saya  it  n*  SO  milei  lonfr.* 
iDokea  it  only  32  mile^i.'  See  also  Victor,  Epic.  xx. 
Til.  17.  Herodlan.  iii.  iS.  Beda,  Hist.  i.  5. 
(.'liTonicon.  Camden,  p.  607.  ediL  1594.  Gordon 
c.  7—9.  p.  G5_0a  (Rough's  IranslatJOD  of  Camdei 
SI). 
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Tub  origin  commonly  assigned  to  the  city  of  Rome  appears  to  rest  on  no 
better  foundation  than  mere  fabulons  tradition.  The  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  on  this  sntgect,  even  in  ancient  times,  is  clearly  evinced  by  the 
numerous  and  varying  accounts  of  the  origin  of  that  city  which  are  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  in  the  introduction  to  his  life  of  Romulus.  From  that  passage 
two  condnsions  are  evidently  to  be  deduced :  first,  that  the  true  origin  of 
Rome  was  to  the  ancients  themselves  a  fertile  theme  of  controversy ;  and, 
secondly,  that  from  the  very  number  of  these  varying  statements,  as  well  as 
their  great  discrepancy,  the  city  of  Rome  must  have  been  of  very  eaiiy 
origin ;  so  early,  in  fact,  as  to  lutve  been  almost  lost  amid  the  darkness  of 
fable.  But  whence  do  we  obtain  the  commonly  received  account  t  We  derive 
it  from  Fabius  Pictor,  who  copied  it  from  an  obscure  Greek  author,  Diocles 
the  Peparethian ;  and  from  this  tainted  source  have  flowed  all  the  stories 
concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal,  the  wolf,  Romulus  and  Remus.  Of  Diocles  we 
know  nothing.  According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Fabius  had  no 
better  authority  for  the  great  proportion  of  events  which  preceded  his  own 
a^^e  than  vul^ur  tradition.  He  probably  found  that  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  what  was  certain  in  these  early  times,  his  history  would  have 
been  dry,  insipid,  and  incomplete.  This  is  the  same  Fabius,  who,  in  the  few 
unconnected  tra^ents  that  remain  of  his  Annals,  tells  us  of  a  person  who 
had  a  message  brought  him  by  a  swallow,  and  of  a  party  of  loupgarous, 
who,  after  being  transformed  into  wolves,  recovered  their  own  figures,  and, 
what  is  more,  got  back  their  cast-off  clothes,  provided  they  had  abstained  for 
nine  years  from  preying  upon  human  flesh  I  So  low,  indeed,  even  among 
the  Romans  themselves,  had  the  character  of  Fabius  for  historical  fidelity 
fallen,  that  Polybius  apologizes  on  one  occasion  for  quoting  Fabius  as  an 
authority.  If  Fabius  he  proved  from  his  very  narrative  to  have  been  a 
visionary,  fabulous,  and  incorrect  writer,  his  prototype  Diocles  must  have 
been  equally,  if  not  more  so. 

We  propose  to  offer  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  imperial  city,  different, 
and,  we  hope,  of  a  more  satisfactory  character;— one  which  will  trace  the 
foundation  of  Rome  to  a  period  long  prior  to  the  supposed  era  of  Romulus  ; 
and  which,  advancing  still  farther,  will  show  that  noma  was  not  the  true 
or  Latin  name  of  the  dty. — Among  the  cities  of  the  Pelasgi,  in  the  land  once 
possessed  by  the  Siculi,  that  is,  in  Latium,  mention  is  frequently  made  of 
one  denominated  Saturnia.  This  city,  thus  known  by  the  name  of  Satumia, 
is  no  other  than  Rome  itself.  Thus  Pliny  (3,  5,)  observes,  "  Saturnia,  where 
Rome  now  stands."  So  Aurelius  Victor  (3.},  "  Saturnia,  built  on  one  of  the 
hills  of  Rome,  was  the  residence  of  Saturn."  But  by  whom  was  Saturnia 
built?  Was  it  of  Pelasgic  origin,  or  founded  by  the  ancient  Siculi?  The 
following  authority  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer.  Dionysius  (i.  73.) 
quotes  an  old  historian,  named  Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  whom  he  styles,  at 
4ie  same  time,  *'no  common  or  recent  writer,"  to  ttie  following  effect: 
**  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  says  that  when  Merges  reigned  in  Italy,  there  came 
to  him  from  Rome  an  exile  named  Siculus."  This  passage  is  deserving  of 
•sexy  close  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  as  Merges,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  succeeded  Italus,  and  as  the  very  name  of  this  latter  prince  carries 
us  back  at  once  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Italian  history,  we  find  the  name 
Rome  applied  to  a  city,  which  must  of  consequence  have  been  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  land.  In  ttie  next  place,  it  is  evident  that  Antiochus  Te.\A.^«^  '«^ 
fact  not  based  upon  his  own  individual  know\e<V%«,\raX'<Q^\i  '«Xk.  ^^  vcv^^tsub^- 
blished  tradition  ;  for  Autiocbus  brought  do^wa  YiSa  YkVfcXssrj  ^A^SK^"a».  ••SS»«^ 
to  the  getb  oI>inpiad,  that  is,  to  the  38Slh  ie»T  VwslOT^i  ^^  ^\sxvexx-jcsv  ««-»  ^ 
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E*riod  when  neither  he  himwlf  nor  any  other  Grecian  writer  knew  aught  o( 
imie,  even  by  report,  as  a  city  actually  in  existence ;  since  only  two  yean 
pnsyious  (B.  C.  300)  it  had  been  burned  by  the  Gauls,  and  it  was  not  until 
mora  than  a  century  afterwards  that  the  Romans  became  known  to  the  Sict' 
lian  Greeks  by  the  capture  of  Tarentum.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Room 
(Roma)  was  the  most  ancient  name ;  that  it  was  displaced  for  a  time  by  Sa- 
tnmia,  and  was  afterwards  resumed. 

We  shall  now  enter  more  fully  into  the  consideration  of  onr  subject,  and 
endeavour  to  find  other  additional  grounds  for  the  support  of  the  opinion 
which  we  are  advocating.    To  the  same  region  of  Italy  where  Saturn  had 
erected  on  the  Capitoline  mountain  the  city  of  Satumia,  and  opposite  to 
whom  Janus  had  also  established  his '  residence  on  the  Janiculum,  came, 
according  to  Dionyaius  (i.  31.),  an  individual  named  Evander,  who  wai 
rvceived  in  a  friuudly  manner  by  the  reigning  monarch  Faunus.    Two  shifs 
were  su/ficieut  to  carry  him  and  his  followers,  and  a  mountain  was  aasignd 
him  MS  the  place  of  his  abode,  where  he  built  a  small  city,  and  caUed  it 
Pallantium,  from  his  native  city,  in  Arcadia.    This  name  became  gradnallj 
corrupted  into  Pallatium,  while  the  mountain  took  the  appellation  of  Hani 
Palatinus.— Thus  far  Dionysius.    Now,  that  a  mere  stranger,  witii  bat  a 
handful  of  followers,  should  be  received  in  so  friendly  a  manner  by  the 
Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  as  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  iu  a  place,  too,  which  was,  in  a  later  age,  as  Dionysius  informs  us,  the 
yery  heart  of  Rome,  is  scarcely  entitled  to  belief;  still  less  is  it  to  be  credited 
that  he  wrested  a  settlement  there  by  force.    If,  then,  we  cure  to  retain  tUi 
old  tradition  respecting  Evander  and  his  followers  (and  we  have  nothing 
whatever  which  can  authorize  the  rejection  of  it),  there  are  but  two  ways  in 
which  the  whole  can  be  explained.    Either  Evander  was  the  leader  of  those 
yery  Pelasgi,  who,  uniting  with  the  Aborigines,  drove  out  ttie  Sicoli  from 
Latium,  and  received  for  nis  portion  the  city  of  Rome,  with  its  ad^aosnt 
territory ;   or,  he  was  a  wandering  Pelasgns,  driven  from  Thessaly  by  the 
arms  of  the  Hellenes,  and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  elsewhere, 
induced  to  come  to  Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode.    It  becomes  extremely  diffi* 
cult  to  decide  between  these  two  hypotheses,  since  they  both  receive  conai- 
dcrable  support  from  ancient  authorities.    The  Pelasgi  had  already,  on  their 
very  first  irruption  into  Latium,  founded  a  city  csdled  Pallantium  in  the 
territory   of    Reate,   whose    ancient  situation   Dionysius  of   Halicamassus 
endeavours  to  point  out.   The  name  Pallantium  was  subsequently  transferred 
by  these  same  Pelasgi  to  the  city  of  Rome,  after  they  had  become  masters  of 
it  by  the  expalsion  of  the  Siculi.    Varro  speaks  in  very  express  terms  on 
this  subject  (L.  li.  iv.  8.):  "the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Reate,  named 
Palatini,  settled  on  the  Roman  Palatium."    A  passage  of  Festus,  moreover, 
(v.  Sacrani)  is  fully  to  the  point :  *'  the  Sacrani,  natives  of  Reate  (i.  e.  the 
territory),  drove  the  Ligures  and  Siculi  from  Septimontio  (i.  e.  Rome)." 
After  reading  this  passage,  there  surely  can  be  no  doubt  remaining  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  early  existence  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  its  occupa- 
tion  by   a  band   of  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines.     It  is  curious,  moreover,  to 
compare  the  name  Sacrani,  which  evidently  means  sacred,  or  consecrated  to 
some  deity,  with  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  Pelasgi  being  a  sacerdotal 
caste  or  order ;  as  well  as  with  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  class  of 
priests  at  Ardea  called  Sacrani,  who  worshipped  Cybele,  a  goddess  whoae 
worship  is  most  clearly  traced  from  the  East.     On  the  supposition,  then, that 
Evander  was  the  leader  of  the  Pelasgi,  we  are  enabled  to  clear  up  the  old 
tradition  of  his  having  introduced  into  Italy  the  use  of  letters,  and  the 
knowledge  of  various  arts.   The  Greeks  also  were  indebted  to  the  Pelasgi  for 
an  acquaintance  with   written  characters,  and  with  many  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.   The  second  hypothesis,  namely,  that  Evander  was  a  wandering 
Pelasgus  who  bad  come  to  Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode,  and  had  been  hospita* 
bly  received  by  those  of  his  nation  who  were  already  established  there, 
receives  in  its  turn  an  air  of  great  probability,  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  the  ancient  writers  as  to  his  having  come  to  Italy  by  sea,  as  well  sa 
from  the  circumstance  so  explicitly  stated,  that  he  arrived  in  two  ships  with 
his  band  of  followers.    If,  now,  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
fact,  that  after  the  HcUene»  had  driven  the  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  a  porti(m 
of  the  latter  retired  into  Emrua,  -^NVkWe  vaoKNakSt  ^^oxt  sailed  to  the  western 
poaat  of  Asia  Minor,  where  tLoxnex  %^«atattlVJ(xerwL«A'«B»ii»^'e»^\N>^^^ 
if,  in  udditiua  to  tbia,  we  caU  to  m\ti^  t\v«x  \w^^»>  ^vn\%\w\»  ^^^XLX^osiic^  w;>:$^^ 
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in  Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Etrnrian  confederacy ;  and  if,fiDalIy» 
we  take  into  consideration  what  Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Romulus, 
though  he  assigns  no  authority  for  it,  that  Romus,  king  of  the  Latins,  drove 
out  of  the  city  the  Tyrrheni,  who  had  come  from  Thessaly  to  Lydia,  and  from 
Lydia  to  Italy,  the  balance  preponderates  considerably  in  favour  of  this 
second  hypothesis.  Perhaps,  however,  they  may  both  be  reconciled  together 
by  supposing  that  those  of  the  Pelasgi  who  had  come  from  Uie  upper  part  of 
Italy,  had  changed  the  name  of  ancient  Rome  to  that  of  Palatium,  and  that 
Evander  came  to,  and  was  received  among,  them.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Evander  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pelasgi  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
bore  a  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Etrurian  republic. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  Romulus.  In  order 
to  answer  this  satisfactorily,  we  must  go  a  little  into  detail.  In  the  district 
of  Latium,  there  were,  exclusive  of  Rome,  many  cities  of  the  Aborigines  or 
Latins,  who  had  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country  together  with  the  Pelasgi, 
Of  these  Alba  Longa  was  the  most  powerful.  Through  internal  dissensions, 
and  from  the  operations  of  other  causes,  the  Pelasgi  had  lost  in  most  places  out 
nf  Etruria  their  original  ascendancy.  A  leader  from  Alba  Longa,  with  a  baud 
of  voluntary  followers,  conducted  an  enterprize  against  Rome,  where  the 
power  of  the  Pelasgi  was  in  like  manner  fast  diminishing.  The  enterpriise 
succeeded :  the  conqueror  became  king  of  the  ancient  city,  and  increased  its 
inhabitants  by  the  number  of  his  followers.  The  Pelasgi  remained,  but  they 
DO  longer  enjoyed  their  former  power.  Whether  two  brothers  or  only  a 
single  individual  conducted  the  enterprize,  whether  they  were  previously 
named  Romulus  and  Remus  (i.  e.  Romus),  or,  what  is  ntr  more  probable, 
whether  they  received  these  appellations  from  the  conquered  city,  is  a  puiuc 
on  which  we  cannot  decide. 

From  the  theory  thus  established,  many  important  inferences  may  be  drawn, 
which  will  tend  to  throw  light  on  certain  obscure  parts  of  early  Roman 
history.  1.  We  cease  to  wonder  at  the  successful  resistance  which  Rome, 
apparently  in  her  very  infancy,  offered  to  her  powerful  neighbours  ;  for  even 
at  this  early  period  the  city  must  be  regarded  as  of  remote  and  ancient 
origin.  2.  We  understand  very  clearly  why  Tuscan  troops  formed  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  army  of  Romulns ;  for  there  is  very  strong  probability  that 
they  were  in  reality  the  old  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  and  that 
Coeles  Yibenna,  their  leader,  was  in  truth  the  lucumo,  or  ruler,  of  Rome  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Romulus.  3.  We  perceive  also  the  meaning  of  the 
Etrurian  writer  Volamnius,  quoted  by  Yarro  (L.  L.  iv.  0.),  when  he  states 
that  the  three  appellations  for  the  early  Roman  tribes,  Ramnes  and  Tatien- 
ses,  as  well  as  Luceres,  are  all  Etrurian  terms;  the  preponderating  language 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  its  capture  being  Tyrrhenian  or  Etrurian.  4.  We  can 
comprehend  the  close  union  and  intercourse  which  subsisted  at  a  later  period 
between  the  Romans  and  Etrurians,  Rome  being,  in  fact,  an  Etrurian  city. 

6.  The  account  no  longer  appears  exaggerated  of  Romulus  having  only  3000 
foot  and  300  horse  when  he  founded  Rome,  and  of  there  being  46,000  foot  and 
4000  horse  at  the  period  of  his  death :  the  former  means  the  forces  which 
accompanied  him  on  his  enterprise  against  the  ancient  city  ;  the  latter  were 
the  combined  strength  of  his  followers  and  the  ancient  inhabitants.  6.  Wo 
see,  too,  what  to  many  has  appeared  altogether  inexplicable,  how  the  Roman 
kings,  during  their  continual  wars,  were  yet  able  to  cherish  at  home  the  tastu 
for  building,  which  never  can  exist  among  a  rude  and  early  community  : 
how  it  was  that,  even  at  this  remote  period,  the  Cloacae,  the  Circus  MaxiTnuci, 
the  Capitol,  and  other  public  constructions  were  undertaken  and  accomplish- 
ed. I'hese  stupendous  structures,  altogether  beyond  tlie  resources  of  Home, 
if  she  is  to  be  considered  as  an  infant  state  at  the  time  of  their  execution, 
were,  in  fact,  the  work  of  the  Etrurian  part  of  the  population  of  llomi'. 

7.  We  discover  the  reason  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  youth 
being  sent  to  the  principal  Etrurian  cities  for  the  purposes  of  education  :  it 
was  done,  in  fact,  from  motives  of  state-policy,  in  order  that,  amid  the  tumult 
of  almost  incessant  wars,  they  might  still  keep  alive  that  spark  of  early 
knowledge  and  refinement  which  had  distinguished  Rome  from  the  very 
outset,  and  which  marks  her  not  as  the  receptacle  of  a  horde  of  bauditti,  but 
as  an  ancient  and  civilized  city,  falling  by  right  of  conquest  into  the  hands 
of  a  military  chieftain.  8.  We  are  enabled  to  discover  to»xv>^  ^\  ^^^%.  «*e<x<cv 
springs  which  impellad  the  complicated  and.  aL^\»ak.t«,Tv\V3  ^w^jcnv^tksvV  \\viiK\\\- 
jwry  of  the  Roman  government.    The  o\d  \n\vA\>\T.^XJX»  Xwivev^  tawcXx  "^^x^^^^i^ 
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•dYmnottd  in  dTiUmtkNi  than  their  oonqaerora,  would  naturally,  even  after 
the  fall  of  the  city,  be  respected  by  the  Ticton  for  their  superior  improYe- 
ment,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  them  would  be  called,  tram  motiyes  of 

Solicy,  to  some  slight  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  Accor- 
Ingly,  we  And  that  almost  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Romulus  was  the  institntioa 
of  a  senate,  whose  limited  number  freed  him  from  any  apprehension  of  their 
combining  to  overthrow  his  power ;  while  their  oonfirmatmn  of  his  decrees, 
in  esse  it  should  be  needed,  would  have  great  weight  wi&  the  old  population 
of  the  city.  l*be  impolitic  neglect  which  Romulus  snbeequently  d&played 
towards  tlus  order,  ended  in  his  destruction.  That  such  indeed  washisfste, 
and  that  the  senate  were  privy  to  the  whole  affair,  admits  of  no  doubt,  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  monstrous  falsehood  asserted  by  the  senator  Procaliu 
Julius,  for  the  purpose  of  fireeing  that  body  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
taken  the  life  of  the  king.— After  all  that  has  been  said,  we  haxard  little,  tf 
any  tiling,  in  asserting  that  the  early  Roman  nobility  were  the  descendants 
of  a  sacred  or  sacerdotal  caste.  That  the  Pelaagi  were  such  an  order,  has 
been  frequently  asserted,  and  we  trust  satisfoctmrily  established.  The  Etru- 
rians, the  descendants  of  the  Pelasgi,  preserved  this  sin^lar  feature  in  tiie 
form  of  government  which  they  had  adopted.  The  Etruruui  confederacy  was 
composed,  indeed,  of  twelve  independent  cities,  yet  the  government  was  by 
no  means  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  patrimony  of  an  hereditanr 
caste,  who  were  at  once  invested  with  the  military  power,  and  chained  wim 
ttie  sacerdotal  functions.  This  strange  form  of  government  threw  the  whole 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were,  no  doubt,  the  imme- 
diate descendanu  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  subjected  to  their  control  the  whole 
mass  of  the  lower  orders,  who  very  probably  were  sprung  from  the  early 
Aborigines.  Now,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  must  allow  this  very  same  form 
of  government  to  have  prevailed  in  Etrurian  Rome  before  its  conquest  by 
Rcnmulus.  This  arrangement  would  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  upper  daases 
tiie  chief  power,  and  give  Onem  the  absolute  control  of  religiona  affairs :  and, 
on  his  capture  oif  the  city,  Romulus  would  leave  them  in  full  posaeemon  of 
tiie  latter  as  a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  while  f^om  motives  of  poUcy  he 
would  allow  them  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  the  former.  Hence  ue  origin 
of  the  Roman  nobility.  Many  circumstances  combine  to  strengthen  what  has 
jvutt  been  advanced.  The  nobility  had  for  a  long  time  in  Rome  the  sole 
custody  of  religious  affairs,  and  from  tibeir  order  all  the  priests  were  for  a 
long  series  of  years  constantly  chosen.  Every  patrician  gens,  and  each 
individual  patrician  family,  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner  as  effects,  and  which  the  heir  was 
bound  to  perform.  In  this  way,  too,  is  to  be  explained  the  relation  of  patron 
and  client,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roman  government  was  observed 
with  so  much  formality  and  rigour.  It  was  an  artful  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  a  sacerdotal  order,  and  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to,  and  no  doubt 
derived  from,  the  institution  of  castes  in  India.  Its  ol^ect  was  to  keep  the 
lower  orders  in  complete  dependence  upon  the  higher,  and  to  effect  this  end 
the  terrors  of  religion  were  powerfully  annexed :  it  was  deemed  unlawful 
for  patrons  and  clients  to  accuse  or  bear  Mritness  against  each  other ;  and 
whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  with  impunity  as 
a  victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  A  regular  system  of  castes 
seems  thus  to  have  prevailed  in  Rome  both  before  and  a  long  jieriod  after  its 
conquest  by  Romulus. 

We  come  now  to  the  true  or  Latin  name  of  the  Roman  city.     Macrobins 
(iii.  9.)  informs  us  that  the  Romans,  when  they  besieged  a  city,  and  thought 
themselves  sure  of  taking  it,  used  solemnly  to  call  out  the  tutelary  gods  of 
the  place,  either  because  they  thought  that  the  place  could  not  otherwise  be 
taken,  or  because  they  regarded  it  as  impioua  to  hold  the  gods  in  captivity. 
"  On  this  account,"  he  adds,  "  the  Romans  themselves  have  willed  that  both 
the  deity  under  whose  protection  Rome  is,  as  well  as  the  Latin  name  of  the 
city,  remain  secret  and  undivulged.   The  name  of  the  city  is  unknown  even 
to  the  most  learned."    To  the  testimony  of  Macrobius  may  be  added  that  of 
Pliny  (iii.  5.),  "Rome,  whose  other  name  it  is  forbidden  by  the  secret  cere- 
monies of  reUgion  to  divulge."    Now,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta  was  pre* 
served  the  Pallad\\na, "  \\ie  iaXA^'v^sA'^«Qf  Roman  dominion,"  CfatalepigHut 
imperii  Romaniy  IiVv.-x-Jt-^K.^T  ."^  wt«?  ^«i  ticX^«u.  wk^V»»  Pallas  or  Minerva 
to  have  been  the  truo  tuteVars  ^.wfc^  «ii  ^«n«%  vcA^^tw^  w\Ai!&A.xAme  of 
the  city  to  have  beeu  PaWauXxoxal 
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AGRARIAN  LAWS.— App.  B,  Pages  115,  180. 

T'HESK  laws  were  enacted  in  ancient  Rome  for  the  division  of  public  lands. 
In  the  valuable  work  on  Roman  history  by  Mr  Niebuhr,  it  is  satisfactorily 
shown,  that  these  laws,  which  have  so  long  been  considered  in  the  light  of 
unjust  attacks  on  private  property,  had  for  their  object  only  the  distribution 
of  lands  which  were  the  property  of  the  state,  and  that  the  troubles  to  which 
they  gave  rise  were  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  persons  who  had  settled 
on  these  lands  without  having  acquired  any  title  to  them. 

According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  their  plan  of  sending  out  colo* 
nists,  or  settlers,  began  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  who  generally 
placed  colonists  from  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  lands  taken  in  war.  The  same 
policy  was  pursued  by  the  kings  who  succeeded  him ;  and,  when  the  kings 
were  expelled,  it  was  adopted  by  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  then  by  the 
dictators.  There  were  several  reasons  inducing  the  Roman  government  to 
pursue  this  policy,  which  was  continued  for  a  long  period  without  any  inter* 
mission ;  first,  to  have  a  check  upon  the  conquered  people ;  secondly,  to  have 
a  protection  against  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  thirdly,  to  augment  their 
population  ;  fourthly,  to  free  the  city  of  Rome  from  an  excess  of  inhabitants ; 
fifthly,  to  quiet  seditions;  and,  sixthly,  to  reward  their  veteran 'soldiers. 
These  reasons  abundantly  appear  in  all  the  best  ancient  authorities.  In  the 
later  periods  of  the  republic,  a  principal  motive  for  establishing  colonies  was 
to  have  the  means  of  disposing  of  soldiers,  and  rewarding  them  witu  dona- 
tions of  lands  ;  and  such  colonies  were  denominated  military  colonies. 

An  agrarian  law  contained  various  provisions ;  it  described  the  land  which 
was  to  be  divided,  and  the  classes  of  people  among  whom,  and  their  numbera, 
and  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  bounds,  the  territory  was 
to  be  parcelled  out.  The  mode  of  dividing  the  lands,  as  far  as  we  now 
understand  it,  was  twofold ;  either  a  Roman  population  was  distributed  over 
the  particular  territory,  without  any  formal  erection  of  a  colony,  or  general 
grants  of  lands  were  made  to  such  citizens  as  were  willing  to  form  a  colony 
there.  The  lands  which  were  thus  distributed  were  of  different  descriptions ; 
which  we  must  keep  in  mind,  in  order  to  have  a  just  conception  of  the 
operation  of  the  agrarian  laws.  They  were  either  lands  taken  from  an 
enemy,  and  not  actually  treated  by  the  government  as  public  property,  or 
lands  which  were  regarded  and  occupied  by  the  Roman  people  as  public 
property ;  or  public  lands  which  had  been  artfully  and  clandestinely  taken 
possession  of  by  rich  and  powerful  individuals  ;  or,  lastly,  lands  which  were 
nought  with  money  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distri- 
buted. Now,  all  such  agrarian  laws  as  comprehended  either  lands  of  the 
enemy,  or  those  which  were  treated  and  occupied  as  public  property,  or 
those  which  had  been  bought  with  the  public  money,  were  carried  into  effect 
without  any  public  commotions ;  but  those  which  operated  to  disturb  the 
opulent  and  powerful  citizens  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  which  they  un- 
justly occupied,  and  to  place  colonists  (or  settlers)  on  them,  were  never 
promulgated  without  creating  great  disturbances.  The  first  law  of  this  kind 
was  proposed  by  Spurius  Gassius ;  and  the  same  measure  was  afterwards 
attempted  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  almost  every  year,  but  was  as  con- 
stantly defeated  by  various  artifices  of  the  nobles;  it  was,  however,  at  length 
passed.  It  appears,  both  from  Dionysius  and  Varro  (tie  Re  Rtistica,  lib.  1), 
that,  at  first,  Romulus  allotted  tsro  jugera  (about  one  and  a  fourth  acre)  of  the 
public  lands  to  each  man  ;  then  Numa  divided  the  lands  which  Romulus  had 
taken  in  war,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  other  public  lands ;  afterwards  Tullus 
ilivided  those  lands  which  Romulus  and  Numa  had  appropriated  to  the  pri- 
vate expenses  of  the  regal  establishment;  then  Servius  distributed  amonp; 
those  who  had  recently  become  citizens,  certain  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Veientes,  the  Cerites,  and  Tarquinii ;  and,  upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  it  appears  that  the  lands  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Campus  Martins,  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  granted  to  the  peo- 
ple. After  this  period,  as  the  republic,  by  means  of  its  continual  wai-s, 
received  continual  accessions  of  conquered  lands,  those  lands  were  eitlier 
occupied  by  colonists  or  remained  public  property,  until  the  period  vi\v<!,w 
Spurius  Cassius,  twenty-four  years  after  the  expu\«voTioH,  ^^Vvsv^*,^^?^^^"*!^ 
«  Ian"  (already  mentioned),  by  which  one  part  ot  iVie  \»u^  ^^^«^  Vtwsx'^^^ 
Hernici  was  allotted  to  the  Latin?,  and  t\ie  ol\\o^'  psw^  Vo  >}oLft  V^Qva-Wi.  ^e^«\5\^  <» 
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but,  as  thin  law  comprehended  certain  lands  which  he  accused  private  persons 
of  having  taken  from  the  public,  and  as  the  senate  also  opposed  bim,  he 
could  not  accomplish  the  passage  of  it.  This,  according  to  Livy,  was  the  6rst 
proposal  of  an  agrarian  law ;  of  which,  he  adds,  no  one  was  ever  proposed, 
<iown  to  the  period  of  his  remembrance,  without  very  great  public  commo- 
tions. Dionysius  informs  us,  further,  that  this  public  land,  by  the  negligence 
of  the  magistrates,  had  been  sufTered  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  rich  men  ; 
but  that,  notwithstanding  this,  a  division  of  the  lands  would  have  taken  place 
under  this  law,  if  Cassius  had  not  included  among  the  receivers  of  the  bounty 
the  Latins  and  Hernici,  whom  he  had  but  a  little  while  before  made  citizens. 
After  much  debate  in  the  senate  upon  this  subject,  a  decree  was  passed  to 
the  following  effect:  that  commissioners,  called  decemvirs,  appointed  from 
among  the  persons  of  consular  rank,  should  mark  out,  by  boundaries,  the  public 
lands,  and  should  designate  how  much  should  be  let  out,  and  how  much 
should  be  distributed  among  the  common  people ;  that,  if  any  land  had  been 
acquired  by  joint  services  in  war,  it  should  be  divided,  according  to  treaty, 
with  those  allies  who  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship ;  and  that  the  choice 
of  the  commissioners,  the  apportionment  of  the  lands,  and  all  other  things 
relating  to  this  subject,  should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  succeeding 
consuls.  Seventeen  years  after  this,  there  was  a  vehement  contest  about  the 
division,  which  the  tribunes  proposed  to  make  of  lands  then  unjustly  occu- 
pied by  the  rich  men ;  and,  three  years  after  that,  a  similar  attempt  on  the 
'part  of  the  tribunes  would,  according  to  Livy,  have  produced  a  ferocious 
controversy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  address  of  Quintus  Fabius.  Some  years 
after  this,  the  tribunes  proposed  another  law  of  the  same  kind,  by  which  the 
estates  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  would  have  been  seized  to  the  public  use; 
but  it  was  stopped  in  its  progress.  Appian  says,  that  the  nobles  and  ric&  men, 
partly  by  getting  possession  of  the  public  lands,  partly  by  buying  out  the 
shares  of  indigent  owners,  had  made  themselves  owners  of  all  the  lands  in 
Italy,  and  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  common 
people  from  their  possessions.  This  abuse  stimulated  Tiberius  Gracchus  to 
revive  the  Licinian  law,  which  prohibited  any  individual  from  holding  more 
than  500  Jugera,  or  about  350  acres,  of  land  ;  and  would,  consequently,  con*, 
pel  the  owners  to  relinquish  all  the  surplus  to  the  use  of  the  public;  but 
Gracchus  proposed  that  the  owners  should  be  paid  the  value  of  the  lands 
relinquished.  The  law,  however,  did  not  operate  to  any  great  extent,  and, 
after  having  cost  the  Gracchi  their  lives,  was  by  degrees  rendered  wholly 
inoperative.  After  this  period,  various  other  agrarian  laws  were  attempted, 
and  with  various  success,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  provisions  and  the 
temper  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  proposed. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  laws,  and  the  others  of  the  same 
kind  on  which  we  have  not  commented,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  whole  object 
of  the  Roman  agrarian  laws  was,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  the  public 
lands  or  national  domains,  which,  as  already  observed,  were  acquired  by 
conquest  or  treaty,  and,  we  may  add  also,  by  confiscations  or  direct  seizures 
of  private  estates  by  different  factions,  either  for  lawful  or  unlawful  causes; 
of  the  last  of  which  we  have  a  well-known  example  in  the  time  of  Sylla's 
proscriptions.    The  lands  thus  claimed  by  the  public  became  naturally  a  sub- 
ject of  extensive  speculation  with  the  wealthy  capitalists,  both  among  the 
nobles  and  other  classes.     In  our  own  times,  we  have  seen,  during  the  revo- 
lution in  France,  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy,  the 
nobilivy,  and  emigrants,  lead  to  similar  results.    The  sales  and  purchases  of 
lands,  by  virtue  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  under  the  various  complicated 
circumstances  which  must  ever  exist  in  such  cases,  and  the  attempts  by  the 
government  to  resume  or  re-grant  such  as  had  been  sold,  whether  by  right 
or  by  wrong,  especially  after  a  purchaser  had  been  long  in  possession,  under 
a  title  which  he  supposed  the  existing  laws  gave  him,  naturally  occasioned 
great  heat  and  agitation ;  the  subject  itself  being  intrinsically  one  of  great 
difficulty,  even  when  the  passions  and  interests  of  the   parties  concerned 
would  permit  a  calm  and  deliberate  examination  of  their  respective  rights.— 
From  the  commotions  which  usually  attended  the  proposal  of  agrarian  laws, 
and  from  a  want  of  ex%cl  ^ittention  to  their  true  object,  there  has  long  been 
a  general  impreftsion,  omotv^  Te«idi«tft  «A  ^i\v^  ^<&man  history,  that  those  laws 
were  always  a  direct  anfli  \\o\etvX.  vTArv"tw5,«taR.xA.  oil  \JaaTv^\&  ^^^  orivate  •pro- 
perty.   Even  such  meix  as  ^«Lc\v\vfe\\\^^o\iX.«.?.^visNv»^\A  K^i!ffl5^^\j»S!a.,\i3«« 
vliared  in  this  miRcoucep^oti  o4  ^i^vevw. 
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